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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  volume  my  object  has  been  to  treat  the  science 
of  heat  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  so  as  to  produce  a  tolerably 
complete  account  of  the  whole  subject  in  its  experimental  as 
well  as  its  theoretical  aspect.  I  have  consequently  enjoyed  a 
freedom  in  my  choice  of  subject-matter,  and  mode  of  exposition, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  in  a  work  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  some  particular  class  of  persons  preparing 
for  examinations  or  engaged  in  practical  pursuits. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  pursuit  of  experimental 
research  was  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  individual  curiosity ; 
but  owing  to  the  high  commercial  value  and  important  bearings 
of  many  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  science,  the 
public  mind  has  now  become  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
knowledge  is  wealth,  and  that  the  scientific  education  of  the 
people  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

In  the  struggle  for  place  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nobler 
aspect  of  science,  as  an  instrument  of  education  and  culture, 
should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  popular  desire  for  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  too  soon  or  too  often  impressed  upon  the 
beginner  that  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  facts  does  not 
constitute  a  scientific  education,  and  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning  other  than  that  by  which  it  is  pursued  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  great  lessons  of  history  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records   of  battles  or  in  the   details   of  infamous  amours   and 
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massacres,  nor  in  the  memory  of  the  dates,  but  rather  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  inner  meaning  of  events,  and  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  general  bearing  on  the  social  development  of 
mankind.  So  also  in  science,  that  knowledge  which  is  power  is 
not  the  mere  memory  of  facts  but  the  comprehension  of  their 
whole  meaning  in  the  story  of  nature. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge  that  scientific  theories 
are  formed.  Without  a  theory  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  inventory  of  the  results  of  observation. 
Every  scientific  theory  must  be  regarded  as  an  efTort  of  the 
human  mind  to  grasp  the  truth,  and  as  long  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  facts,  it  forms  a  chain  by  which  they  are  linked 
together  and  woven  into  harmony. 

The  fact  that  any  theory,  however  plausible,  may  ultimately 
become  untenable,  demands  its  constant  comparison  with  the 
results  of  experiment,  and  the  closest  scrutiny  at  every  step  of 
its  development.  In  this  respect,  and  also  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  the  historical  method  of  treatment  possesses  many 
advantages  in  the  exposition  of  any  scientific  subject  When  this 
method  is  combined  with  that  detail  in  description  and  explana- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  secure  instruction,  and  also  with  such 
suggestion  and  criticism  as  may  excite  intellectual  life  and  inde- 
pendent thought  on  the  part  of  the  student,  it  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  production  of  a  pocket  edition  of  the  sciences. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  most  fruitful  method 
of  exposition  is  not  necessarily  that  by  which  a  given  number  of 
facts  may  be  recorded  in  the  smallest  space,  but  rather  that  by 
which  they  may  be  most  easily  assimilated  by  the  mind,  and 
most  comprehensively  grasped  in  their  general  bearings  and 
mutual  relations ;  and  this  is  the  method  which  is  most  calcu- 
lated to  advance  knowledge,  and  raise  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  individual. 

I  have  now  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  many  sources 
of  information  which  I  have  laid  under  contribution  during  the 
comparatively  short  time  allotted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
work.     Due  reference  is  given  to  these  throughout  the  text,  and 
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it  is  hoped  this  may  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book  to  those 
who  desire  fuller  information  on  any  particular  point.  I  have 
given  in  detail  what  may  be  called  the  classical  experiments  of 
the  subject,  and  in  addition  I  have  noticed  such  other  investi- 
gations as  will  give  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  each  department  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  diagrams  with  which  these  descriptions  are 
illustrated  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  (188 
Strand,  London)  with  exceptional  attention  and  despatch. 

Such  subjects  as  the  steam-engine  and  the  theory  of  solutions 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  demand,  and  have  already  obtained, 
separate  treatment  in  special  works.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
has  only  been  entered  into  so  far  as  to  meet  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  subject  in  hand;  and  it  would  be  desirable 
to  treat  this,  and  some  other  subjects  usually  dealt  with  in 
treatises  on  Heat,  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Joly,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Professor  Alex. 
Anderson  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  for  their  kind  assistance  in 
reading  the  proofs.  To  Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald  I  am  indebted 
for  much  valuable  criticism  and  suggestion  while  the  work  was 
passing  through  the  press,  and  also  for  the  continuance  of  that 
generous  assistance  and  advice  with  which  he  favoured  me  during 
the  preparation  of  my  work  on  the  Tlieory  of  Light. 

THOMAS  PRESTON. 

Dublin,  January  ]894. 
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SECTION  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  scientific  inquiry  more  full  of  human 
interest,  than  the  study  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  the  manner  in 
which  matter  in  general  is  affected  by  it  No  branch  of  physical 
science  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  everyday  occupations  of 
Ufe,  and,  consequently,  none  of  them  interests  mankind  more  closely. 

The  influence  of  heat  is  manifestly  so  universal,  and  its  actions  so 
important  and  necessary  to  the  progress  of  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
that,  to  those  who  first  considered  it  with  some  attention,  it  must  have 
at  once  appeared  to  be  the  general  principle  of  all  life  and  activity 
on  this  globe.  With  its  return  in  springtime  the  bud  breaks  into 
blossom,  and  new  life  animates  the  vegetable  kingdom.  By  its  agency 
the  incubation  of  the  egg  progresses,  a  living  thing  is  brought  into 
the  world,  and  heat  is  still  necessary  to  its  support.  Finally,  to  the 
power  which  man  has  acquired  over  it  is  due  that  supernatural 
strength  which  has  made  him  superior  to  all  other  animals,  and  master 
of  land  and  sea. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  agent  at  once  so  powerful 
and  so  serviceable,  so  beneficent  and  yet  sometimes  so  terrible,  should 
have  become  a  subject  of  adoration  and  worship  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  but  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  more  than  surprising  that 
its  study  in  early  times  should  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

2.  This  indifference  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  lack  of  atten- 
tion with  which  men  always  regard  those  things  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  use  instinctively  for  their  needs,  and  which  they  have 
before  them  at  all  times.  The  first  instinct  of  man  is  to  direct  and 
use  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  purposes  of  life.  Theorising  follows 
afterwards.  The  early  acquisition  of  this  practical  knowledge  is 
proved  by  mighty  monuments  which  were  raised  by  the  workmen  of 
the  earliest  historic  times.     The  magnificent  temples  of  India,  the 
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vast  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  noble  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  prove  that  the  engineers  of  those  days  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  methods  of  transporting  cyclopean  masses. 
Various  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  apparatus  were  certainly  in  vogue, 
and  many  engines  were  invented  by  Ctesibus  and  his  pupil  Hero. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were,  however,  strongly  disinclined  to 
impart  their  learning  to  the  public,  and  each  in  general  communicated 
it  only  to  his  special  disciples.  They  all  esteemed  it  an  essential 
part  of  learning  to  be  able  to  conceal  their  knowledge  from  the  un- 
initiated, and  even  those  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  inventions 
were  so  infected  by  this  superstition  that  they  refrained  from  leaving 
any  written  account  of  their  discoveries, — a  practice  which  was  certainly 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  posterity. 

8.  The  question,  "What  is  heat?"  must,  however,  have  been 
proposed  and  pondered  over  by  all  inquiring  minds  from  the  earliest 
times.  Man  could  not  go  on  for  ever  using  fire  to  cook  his  food  and 
warm  his  body  without  seeking  to  know  something  of  the  source  and 
nature  of  this  agent.  The  inquiring  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  is  irresistibly  led  to 
investigate  their  origin  and  cause.  The  fact  of  highest  interest  and 
importance  is  that  the  sun  illuminates  and  warms  the  earth,  and  the 
questions  which  must  have  presented  themselves  earliest  to  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  were,  "What  is  light?"  and  "What  is  heat?" 
A  question  of  a  much  simpler  order  is,  "  What  is  sound  ?"  and  that 
any  satisfactory  answer  has  been  obtained  to  the  two  former  is 
probably  owing  to  the  proposition  and  solution  of  the  latter.  Amid 
the  phenomena  of  sound  we  deal  with  a  medium  which  we  can 
subject  to  experiment,  and  whose  properties  we  can  thoroughly 
examine,  but  in  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  we  step  at  once 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  unknown.  From  the  domain  of  the  visible 
and  tangible  we  pass  into  that  of  the  invisible  and  intangible.  The 
known  process,  however,  gives  direction  to  the  line  of  thought,  and, 
reasoning  by  analogy,  the  imagination  expands  from  the  domains  of 
the  senses  and  embraces  in  thought  the  regions  which  lie  beyond  it. 
By  observation  and  experiment  the  human  mind  becomes  acquainted 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  things,  and, 
reasoning  upon  the  information  thus  supplied,  we  rise  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  unknown  and  intangible  by  means  of  the  ideas  which 
we  have  gained  from  what  is  known  and  tangible. 

The  reverse  and  less  philosophic  process — the  explanation  of  the 
visible  by  means  of  the  invisible — seems  to  have  been  the  general 
habit  of  those  who  first  speculated  in  physical  science.     In  all  the 
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pursuits  wbicb  required  refined  taste  and  the  native  powers  of  the 
intellect,  the  ancient  Greeks  were  pre-eminent  They  possessed,  as  if 
instinctively,  the  perception  of  everything  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful. 
They  were  keen  observers  of  men,  but  as  physical  philosophers  they 
ladled,  not  perhaps  from  want  of  genius  or  application,  but  because 
they  pursued  a  false  path ;  because  they  reasoned  more  upon  an 
imaginary  system  of  nature  than  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts ;  and  tried  to  explain  physical  phenomena  by  resorting  to 
speculation  more  than  to  observation  and  experiment.  The  general 
tendency  was  to  explain  the  seen  by  means  of  the  unseen,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  observe  facts.  Thus,  the 
general  effects  of  heat  were  explained  by  the  invention  of  fire  atoms, 
which  drove  furiously  through  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  loosened  their 
molecules  asunder,  reducing  solids  to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  vapours. 

4.  The  systematic  study  of  heat,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  experi- 
mental science,  commenced  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Previously  the  nature  and  effects  of  heat  (or  fire)  were  investigated 
only  by  the  chemist,  whose  most  powerful  agent  and  ally  it  has 
always  proved.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  theorising  in  chemistry 
originated  in  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  combustion,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  subject  we  are  led 
back  to  the  early  study  and  growth  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  of 
experimental  inquiry  in  general. 

Although  the  practice  of  alchemy  seems  to  have  been  common 
among  the  Egyptians  in  very  remote  ages,  yet  the  origin  of  experi- 
mental inquiry  cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  inception  seems  to  have  been  co- 
eval with  the  short  period  during  which  cultivation  and  scientific 
learning  were  promoted  by  the  Arabians.  Actuated  by  the  desire  for 
wealth,  the  alchemists  ardently  prosecuted  the  search  after  the  artificial 
production  of  the  noble  metals,  and  visionary  as  may  have  been  their 
hopes,  yet  they  made  experiments,  and  the  experiments  of  the 
alchemists  were  more  calculated  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  than  the  speculations  of  the  Greeks. 

WhUe  Greece  and  Italy  sank  into  barbarism,  the  early  Mohammedans, 
who  had  previously  destroyed  almost  all  the  records  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  rekindled  the  light  of  learning,  and  became 
the  cultivators  of  a  new  science.  From  Egypt,  where  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  chemistry,  they 
penetrated  through  northern  Africa,  and  crossed  over  into  Spain, 
and  here  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  their  dominion.  The 
academies  of  Spain  were  soon  thronged  with  students  from  all  parts 
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of  the  Christian  world,  the  knowledge  of  alchemy  spread,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  alchemists  of  the  Arabian  school  were  established 
in  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe. 

6.  Amongst  a  people  of  conquerors  disposed  to  sensuality  and 
luxury,  even  from  the  very  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  who  were 
romanticv  and  magnificent  in  their  views  of  power,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  new  science  would  be  pursued  in  a  rational  and 
philosophic  manner.  As  a  consequence  the  early  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry led  to  the  practice  of  alchemy,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
produce  a  substance  i^he  philosopher's  stone)  capable  of  converting  all 
the  other  metals  into  gold,  and  to  discover  the  elixir  of  life — a  universal 
remedy  against  old  age,  calculated  to  preserve  youth  and  prolong 
indefinitely  the  period  of  human  life. 

The  processes  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life  were  probably  widely  diffused  by  means  of  the 
Crusades,  for  many  of  the  warriors  who,  animated  with  visionary  plans 
of  conquest,  fought  the  battles  of  their  religion  in  Palestine,  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  their  native  lands  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
delusion. 

At  this  time  the  public  spirit  of  the  West  was  calculated  to  assist 
the  progress  of  all  pursuits  that  carried  with  them  the  air  of  mysticism. 
Burning  with  the  ardour  of  a  rapidly-extending  and  exalted  religion, 
men  were  much  more  disposed  to  believe  than  to  reason.  In  all  times, 
however,  the  love  of  knowledge  and  power  has  been  instinctive  to 
the  human  mind;  in  darkness  it  desires  light,  and  follows  it  with 
ardent  enthusiasm,  even  when  appearing  in  delusive  glimmerings. 

6.  The  middle  ages  consequently  constitute  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  heroic,  or  fabulous,  epoch  in  experimental  physics,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  their  records  contain  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  views  or  pretensions 
of  persons  considered  as  adepts  in  alchemy. 

Some  of  these  alchemists  were  low  impostors,  whose  object  was  to 
delude  and  defraud  the  credulous  and  ignorant.  Others  seem  to  have 
deceived  themselves  with  vain  hopes,  but  all  followed  the  pursuit  as  a 
secret  and  mysterious  study.  The  processes  were  communicated  only  to 
a  few  chosen  disciples,  and,  being  veiled  in  the  most  obscure  and 
enigmatic  language,  their  importance  was  enhanced  by  their  ambiguity. 

In  all  ages  men  have  been  governed  more  by  what  they  desire  or 
fear  than  by  what  they  know,  and  in  this  age  it  was  particularly  easy 
to  deceive,  but  diflScult  to  enlighten,  the  public  mind.^     Truths,  how- 

^  That  the  delusions  of  alchemy  were  ardently  pursued  may  be  learned  from  the 
public  acts  of  these  times.     In  1316  the  alchemists  were  openly  condemned  by  Pope 
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ever,  were  discovered,  but  they  were  so  blended  with  the  false  and 
marvellous  that  another  era  was  required  to  separate  them  from  con- 
comitant absurdity,  and  to  demonstrate  their  true  importance  and 
uses. 

The  alchemists  in  chemistry  have  been  somewhat  like  the  per- 
petual motionists  in  natural  philosophy.  Both,  by  seeking  after  the 
impossible,  have  led  up  to  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  practical  value.  Both,  like  the  fabled  husbandmen  of  old,  by 
seeking  after  brilliant  impossibilities,  sometimes  discovered  useful 
realities. 

7.  Even  in  these  times,  however,  progress  was  made,  and  there 
were  some  who  essayed  to  form  scientific  views.  Men  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power  were  found  differentiating  themselves  from  the 
crowd,  and  seeking  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  their  physical 
principles.  By  the  early  alchemists  the  elements  had  been  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  spiritual  beings,  and  their  followers  in  Europe 
conceived  gnomes  and  nymphs,  sylphs  and  salamanders,  genii  and 
fairies,  capable  of  being  governed  and  enslaved  by  man.  These 
spiritual  agents  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  alchemists,  who  all 
professed  to  believe  in  supernatural  powers,  in  an  art  above  experi- 
ment, and  a  S3rstem  of  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  senses.  In 
addition,  the  systems  of  logic,  adopted  in  the  schools,  were  founded 
rather  upon  the  analogies  of  words  than  upon  the  relations  of  things, 
and  they  were  consequently  more  calculated  to  conceal  error  than  to 
discover  the  truth. 

8.  With  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe  came  the  desire  for 
philosophic  discussion  in  the  sciences.  The  diffusion  of  letters  gradu- 
ally brought  the  opinions  of  men  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  nature. 
Failures  in  the  experimental  arts  produced  caution,  and  the  frequent 
detection  of  imposture  created  rational  scepticism.  Science  demanded 
the  extirpation  of  the  gods  and  demons  which  haunted  its  domains, 
and  called  for  absolute  reliance  upon  law  in  nature.  The  supernatural 
was  swept  from  the  field,  and  gave  place  to  a  rational  basis  for  natural 
fdienomena,  and  the  problems  previously  attacked  from  above  were 
now  approached  from  below. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Koger  Bacon  of  Oxford 
applied  himself  to  observation  and  experiment  with  characteristic 
talent  and  sagacity.  A  man  of  truly  philosophic  turn,  desirous  of 
investigating   nature,   and   of    extending   the   resources   of   art,   his 

John  XXII.  as  impoftois,  who  promised  what  they  did  not  perform,  and  in  England 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  pro- 
bibiting  attempts  at  transmutation,  and  rendering  them  felonious. 
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inquiries  offered  some  yery  extraordinary  combinations,  but  neither 
his  labours  nor  those  of  Albert  of  Cologne  (a  contemporary  genius  of 
kindred  spirit)  seem  to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the 
improvement  of  his  age.  The  wonders  performed  by  the  experimental 
art  were  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  magic,  and  at  a  time  when 
knowledge  resided  only  in  the  cloister  any  new  philosophy  was  re- 
garded by  the  learned  with  a  jealous  eye. 

9.  Till  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  there  had  been  no  distinct  views 
concerning  the  art  of  experimental  inquiry.  It  was  left  for  him  to 
point  out  how  little  could  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  human  powers. 
He  directed  the  attention  of  inquirers  to  artificial  resources  and  the 
use  of  instruments  for  assisting  the  senses,  and  for  examining  bodies 
under  new  relations.  He  taught  that  man  was  but  the  servant  and 
interpreter  of  nature,  capable  of  discovering  truth  in  no  way  but  by 
observing  and  imitating  her  operations ;  that  facts  were  to  be  collected 
before  speculations  were  formed ;  and  that  the  materials  for  the 
foundations  of  true  systems  of  knowledge  were  not  to  be  discovered 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  nor  in  metaphysical  theories,  nor  in  the 
fancies  of  men,  but  by  observation  of  the  visible  and  tangible  in  the 
external  world. 

Facts  are  independent  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  are  subject  to  no 
code  of  criticism.  They  are  perhaps  more  useful  when  they  con- 
tradict than  when  they  support  received  doctrines,  for  our  'theories  at 
best  are  only  imperiect  approximations  to  the  real  knowledge  of 
things,  and  in  all  physical  research  doubt  is  usually  an  incentive 
to  new  labours,  and  tends  continually  to  the  development  of  truth. 
The  thoughts  and  questionings  of  man  turn  towards  the  sources  of 
natural  phenomena  and  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  which  under- 
lie them.  By  a  process  of  abstraction  from  experience  physical 
theories  are  formed  which  lie  outside  the  pale  of  experience,  but  which 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see  every  event  in  nature  resting 
upon  a  cause.  Natural  philosophy  is  an  escperimental  and  not  an 
intuitive  science,  and  a  priori  reasoning  cannot  alone  conduct  us  to  a 
physical  truth.  We  must  endeavour  to  discover  what  it  is,  and  not 
speculate  on  what  it  might  be,  or  decide  on  what  ought  to  have  been, 
and  the  causes  and  connections  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  have 
escaped  the  apprehension  of  man  for  ages  by  the  wilful  ignoring  of 
this  fact^ 

10.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  mathematical 
and  physical  investigations  were  pursued  in  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world   with   an   enthusiasm   before   unknown.      The   new  mode  of 

^  See  Tait*8  Sketch  of  TJiermodynamies.    Edinbni^h  :  David  Douglas. 
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improYing  knowledge  by  collecting  facts,  associated  together  a  number 
of  labourers  in  the  same  pursuit  It  was  felt  that  the  whole  of  nature 
was  yet  to  be  investigated,  and  that  there  were  distinct  subjects 
connected  with  utility  and  glory,  sufficient  to  employ  all  inquirers, 
yet  tending  to  the  common  end  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind. 

Learned  bodies  were  formed  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  interchange  of  opinions,  the  combination  of  labour,  the 
division  of  expense  in  performing  new  experiments,  and  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  Academy  del  Cimento  was 
established  in  1651,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany; 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1660;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  in  1666.  A  number  of  celebrated  men,  who  have 
been  the  great  luminaries  of  the  different  departments  of  science,  were 
brought  together  or  formed  in  these  noble  establishments.  The 
ardour  of  scientific  investigation  was  excited  and  kept  alive  by  sym- 
pathy. Taste  was  improved  by  discussion,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
opinions.  The  conviction  that  useful  discoveries  would  be  appreciated 
and  rewarded  was  a  constant  stimulus  to  industry,  and  every  field  of 
inquiry  was  open  to  the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
genius. 

11.  Chemistry  had  scarcely  begun  to  assume  the  form  of  a  science 
when  the  attention  of  all  the  most  brilliant  intellects  became  directed 
to  another  object  of  research.  The  Newtonian  philosophy  sprang  into 
full  life  at  a  single  bound,  and  its  objects  were  calculated  by  their 
grandeur  to  monopolise  the  attention  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
age.  The  effect  occasioned  on  the  scientific  minds  of  the  time  has 
been  compared  to  that  which  the  new  sensations  of  vision  produce  on 
the  blind  receiving  sight.  The  highest  interest  and  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  were  awakened,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  new 
study  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Europe. 

At  length  the  current  of  scientific  thought  began  to  flow  in  other 
channels,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  founda- 
tions of  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  heat  were  laid  by 
Black,  Wilcke,  Crawford,  Irvine,  and  Lavoisier,  followed  by  Rumford, 
Pictet^  Herschel,  Leslie,  Dalton,  Davy,  Gay-Lussac,  and  many  others. 
On  the  basis  thus  firmly  laid  a  noble  edifice  has  since  been  raised,  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  from 
base  to  highest  battlement  may  be  traced  the  work  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen — Rankine,  Joule,  and  Thomson. 

12.  A  review  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  of  their  specula- 
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tions  in  physical  science,  may  prove  amusing  in  some  parts,  but  every- 
where it  is  a  most  instructive  task.  Their  writings  on  every  branch 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  record  of  ingenious  speculation 
than  of  experimental  inquiry.  Hypotheses  of  a  mystical  character 
were  framed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  physical  results 
were  based  on  meaningless  dogmas.  Men  were  told  that  the  planets 
move  in  circles  because  circular  motion  is  perfect,  and  systems  of 
physics  were  founded  on  the  assertion  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  " 
and  the  Latin  dogma,  ''causa  equat  effectum.''  While  this  lasted 
progress  in  the  physical  sciences  was  impossible.  Dogma  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  free  thought  found  no  place 
in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is,  however,  unfair  to  boast  of  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  compared  with  that  of  the  generations  which  have  preceded 
it.  At  a  time  when  little  is  known  men  grope  after  knowledge  in  the 
dark,  and  though  the  gateway  may  be  near  at  hand,  the  entrance  may 
not  be  effected,  until  happily  some  one  stumbles  in  by  accident  Once 
entered,  the  passage  becomes  easy  for  those  who  follow,  and  future 
progress  is  enormously  assisted  by  the  history  of  the  failures  and 
successes  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Difference  of  native 
intellectual  power  in  different  ages  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the 
varying  success  attending  the  labours  of  men  as  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  artificial  resources  and  means  in  their  possession.  At  all  times 
progress  is  retarded  by  absolute  reliance  on  the  work  of  great  masters. 
The  first  function  of  the  human  mind  is  to  doubt,  and  to  free  itself 
from  prejudice  and  from  all  testimony  which  may  deceive  the  senses. 
Emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  superstition  and  the  influences  of 
early  education  is  a  very  slow  process.  Sentiment  is  constitutional 
to  mankind,  and  the  strongest  intellects  find  it  hard  to  break  away 
from  the  teaching  of  those  whom  they  have  early  learned  to  reverence, 
even  when  its  errors  are  clearly  and  conclusively  pointed  out  to  them. 
Throughout  this  long  period  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  growing 
and  gathering  strength  for  a  brave  struggle  against  the  superstition 
and  mysticism  in  which  it  was  entangled.  The  germ  of  true  scientific 
inquiry  finally  took  root  and  flourished.  Intellectual  health  ensued, 
and  resulted  in  scientific  progress.  The  abominations  of  the  alchemists 
were  swept  away,  the  spirits  of  the  air  disappeared,  and  the  pursuit  of 
science  became  the  free  inquiry  after  truth. 

The  history  of  such  a  period  is  therefore  not  merely  a  matter  of 
curiosity.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to  all  subsequent  ages.  It  shows  that 
truth  in  physical  science  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  dogma,  nor  can  a 
system  of  nature  be  built  up  from  our  inner  consciousness,  but  that  it 
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most  be  sought  for  earnestly  and  honestly  by  patient  observation  and 
skiUed  experiment. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  a  thing 
of  the  {Misty  and  that  physical  science  has  extirpated  it.  But  as  long 
as  the  mind  of  man  is  fresh,  speculation  will  continue  as  fascinating  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Thales.  Perhaps  at  no  time  has  the  scientific 
atmosphere  been  more  pregnant  with  speculation  than  at  present 
Almost  every  day  fresh  discoveries  are  made  and  new  theories  for- 
mulated and  advanced  on  doubtful  or  entirely  hypothetical  foundations. 
At  the  same  time  the  germs  of  all  kinds  of  mental  disorders  are  rife. 
Perpetual  motionists  and  believers  that  the  earth  is  flat  have  not  yet 
become  extinct.  Spiritualists  and  quack  scientists  increase  at  an 
amazing  pace,  and  the  patent-medicine  man  grows  wealthy,  while 
the  spirit  of  true  scientific  inquiry  sickens  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
existence. 


SECTION  II 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS   ON  THE  GENERAL  EFFECJTS   OF  HEAT,  AND  ON 
THE  MEANING   OF  THE  TERMS   USED   IN   THE   SUBJECT 

18.  The  Sense  of  Heat — ^The  terms  hot  and  cold  are  primitive 
words  of  the  language  referring  to  a  certain  class  of  sensations  which 
we  experience  through  the  sense  of  heat.  The  sense  of  touch  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  double  sense,  embracing  that  of  heat  as  well  as 
that  of  force  or  resistance.  When  a  body  is  touched  with  the  hand 
two  very  distinct  sensations  are  in  general  experienced,  one  a  feeling 
of  resistance  or  force,  and  the  other  of  warmth  or  coldness  derived 
through  what  is  termed  our  sense  of  heat.  The  latter  class  of  sensa- 
tion is  also  experienced  when  we  sit  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  hot  body,  and  consequently  to  excite 
it  actual  contact  with  matter  is  not  necessary.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
all  obvious  that  the  sense  of  heat  is  part  of,  or  in  any  way  related  to, 
the  sense  of  touch.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  much  more 
closely  related  to  the  sense  of  sight  A  hot  body  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  source  of  an  influence  which  affects  the  sense  of  heat  just  as  a 
luminous  body  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  an  influence  affecting  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  name  given  to  the  active  agent  in  the  former 
case  is  heat  and  in  the  latter  light,  and  we  shall  see  as  the  subject 
progresses  that  these  two  influences  are  of  the  same  character,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  active  agent  in  one  case  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other.  The  sense  of  heat^  therefore,  is  quite  as  distinct  as  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  is  certainly  less  related  to  the  sense  of  touch  than  is  the 
sense  of  taste  or  smell,  which  both  depend  upon  contact  with  some 
form  of  matter  (see  further,  p.  33). 

14.  Definition  of  Temperature. — The  words  hot  and  cold,  or  hot- 
ness  and  coldness,  refer  to  the  state  of  a  body  as  judged  by  the  sense 
of  heat.  By  means  of  this  sense  we  say  that  one  body  is  hot  and  that 
another  is  cold,  or  that  one  body  is  hotter  than  another.  If  several 
pieces  of  the  same  substance  be  given,  we  can  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
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heat  alone  arrange  them  in  order  so  that  each  shall  be  hotter  than  all 
that  precede  it  in  the  series  and  colder  than  all  that  come  after.  We 
are  hence  led  to  the  idea  of  a  scale  of  hotness,  and  to  inquire  how  much 
one  body  is  hotter  than  another. 

The  estimation  of  the  hotness  of  a  body  must  of  course  be  relative 
to  some  scale  or  standard  of  measurement.  When  this  standard  is 
chosen  we  may  speak  scientifically  of  the  hotness  of  a  body,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  word  temperature  is  employed.  The  word  temperature 
thus  means  simply  the  degree  of  hotness  of  a  body  measured  accord- 
ing to  some  arbitrarily  chosen  scale.  It  is  a  scientific  term,  and  Scientific 
contains  all  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  word  hotness,  as  well  as  "^* 
the  idea  of  a  measure  of  the  hotness.  It  embraces  two  conceptions — 
firsts  the  idea  of  equality  of  hotness,  or  that  condition  of  two  pieces  of 
matter  when  they  are  said  to  have  the  same  temperature ;  and  secondly, 
the  idea  of  difference  of  hotness  and  of  its  mode  of  measurement. 

By  means  of  the  sense  of  heat  alone  a  series  of  pieces  of  the  same 
substance  might  be  arranged  in  order  of  temperature,  or  the  equality 
of  temperature  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  substance  might  be  fairly 
accurately  judged,  and  if  the  impressions  could  be  distinctly  re- 
membered a  system  of  measurement  of  temperature  might  be  founded 
on  the  sense  of  heat  alone.  Accuracy  by  this  method  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible,  for  the  recollection  of  even  a  single  temperature  can 
be  only  roughly  retained  by  those  who  specially  cultivate  the  sense  of 
heat  for  this  purpose,  such  as  bath  attendants  or  hospital  nurses.  For 
scientific  purposes  it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to  estimate  temper- 
ature by  some  property  of  matter  which  varies  continuously  with  the 
hotness,  and  which  always  remains  the  same  at  the  same  hotness. 

Intervals  of  hotness  cannot,  however,  be  measured  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  They  may  be  indicated  in  a  thoroughly  definite 
manner,  according  to  some  chosen  scale  or  standard,  but  one  hotness 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  another  in  the  same  sense  that  one 
length  or  mass  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  another.  In  order  to 
measure  any  magnitude  we  must  compare  it  with  some  other  magnitude 
of  the  same  order  which  is  taken  as  the  unit.  Thus  a  measuring  tape 
is  constructed  by  adding  together  any  number  of  units  of  length,  but 
we  possess  no  means  of  adding  together  in  the  same  way  units  of  hot- 
ness. When,  however,  the  scale  of  temperature  is  laid  down  and 
graduated  by  arbitrary  definition,  then  the  interval  between  two  con- 
secutive divisions  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  the  interval  between 
another  pair,  just  in  the  same  sense  as  the  distance  between  any 
consecutive  pair  of  divisions  on  a  scale  of  length  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  between  any  other  pair. 


effects. 
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15.  Expansion. — One  of  the  most  general  effects  of  change  of 
temperature  or  hotness  in  any  body  is  change  of  bulk,  or  expansion 
by  heat  The  bulk  of  every  body,  with  few  exceptions,  is  found  to 
increase  continuously  with  its  hotness,  and  consequently  this  change 
has  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  a  method  of  measuring  temperature. 
The  mode  by  which  the  change  of  temperature  is  indicated  by  the 
change  of  volume  of  course  remains  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well  as  the 
particular  substance  employed. 
General  There  are  many  ways  of  exhibiting  the  expansion  of  solids  by 

heat,  and  several  of  these  are  so  common  that  almost  every  one 
must  be  familiar  with  them.  Thus  the  metal  rails  on  a  railway 
track  are  laid  not  with  their  ends  in  contact,  but  with  a  short  space 
between  to  allow  for  expansion  in  summer,  and  for  the  same  reason 
in  large  structures,  such  as  metal  bridges,  the  beams  are  not  fixed 
rigidly  at  both  ends,  but  a  certain  play  is  allowed  so  that  they 
may  expand  without  warping  or  rupturing  the  structure.  This 
expansion  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  shoeing  of  cart  wheels,  the  tire 
being  slipped  on  while  hot,  and  as  it  cools  it  contracts  and  clasps  the 
wooden  frame  within.  A  similar  application  occurs  in  the  bracing 
together  of  the  walls  of  a  building  which  suffer  from  an  outward  lean. 
Strong  bars  of  iron  are  thrust  through  the  building  and  secured  on 
the  outside  while  hot,  and  on  cooling  the  bars  contract  and  pull  the 
walls  together.  To  expansion  also  is  to  be  attributed  the  ventilation  of 
mines  and  houses,  as  well  as  the  general  circulation  of  water  and  air 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  effect  of  these  great  ocean  streams  and 
au-  currents  is  to  produce  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  temperature. 

A  familiar  class  illustration  is  that  known  as  Gravesande's  ring. 
A  metal  sphere  which  just  passes  through  a  ring  when  cool,  when  heated 
over  a  lamp  will  no  longer  pass  through.  Its  diameter  is  now  larger 
than  that  of  the  ring,  but  in  cooling  it  contracts  and  again  passes  freely 
through.  In  the  same  manner  a  metal  bar  which  fits  into  a  tube 
when  cold  cannot  when  heated  be  passed  into  the  same  tube.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  a  glass  stopper  tightly  jammed  in  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  may  be  easily  removed  by  heating  the  neck.  The  heat  of  the 
hand  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  often  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  stopper  happens  to  be  colder  than  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  when  it  is  inserted  in  it,  then,  as  the  neck  cools,  it  contracts 
and  grasps  the  stopper  tightly.  In  the  same  manner  ordinary  tumblers 
often  become  wedged  within  one  another,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the 
inner  is  initially  much  colder  than  the  outer,  the  contraction  of  the 
latter  or  expansion  of  the  former  may  lead  to  the  fracture  of  one  or 
both. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  expansion,  however,  is 
presented  in  the  gradual  creeping  of  a  sheet  of  metal  down  a  slope. 
Take  the  case  of  a  long  bar  of  metal  lying  lengthwise  down  an  inclined 
plane.  When  the  temperature  increases  the  bar  expands  and  pushes 
forward  its  lower  end  rather  than  its  upper,  on  account  of  the  action 
of  gravity  which  facilitates  motion  down  the  plane  rather  than  up  it. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  bar  cools  it  contracts  and  draws  in  its  upper 
end,  and  this  process  goes  on  with  every  variation  of  temperature,  the 
result  being  that  the  bar  gradually  creeps  down  the  incline  worm-wise 
by  alternately  pushing  forward  its  lower,  and  pulling  in  its  upper  end. 
The  gradual  creeping  in  this  manner  of  the  sheet  lead  covering  the 
choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  cited  by  Professor .  Tyndal V  the  rate  of 
motion  being  about  9  inches  per  annum. 

Similarly,  by  placing  a  metal  bar  on  wheels  capable  of  rotation  Creepers. 
in  one  direction  only,  the  system  will  creep  forward  in  this  direction 
with  every  variation  of  temperature,  so  that  the  ordinary  variations 
of  temperature  by  day  and  night  will  cause  this  apparatus  to  move 
in  any  desired  direction,  up  hill  or  do^ii,  and  during  this  motion 
it  might  be  loaded  in  any  way,  and  perform  the  part  of  a  heat  engine. 
The  motion,  of  course,  would  be  very  slow  unless  special  means 
were  devised  to  increase  it.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bar  might  be 
replaced  by  a  highly  expansive  liquid  enclosed  in  a  large  bulb 
famished  with  a  cylindrical  tube  in  which  a  piston  is  fitted  When 
the  temperature  ris^s,  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  will  expand  and  push 
the  piston  forward,  and  when  the  temperature  falls,  the  liquid  will 
contract,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind  the  piston,  and  for  this  reason 
the  bulb  will  move  forward,  since  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  wheels  on  which  the  instrument  is  supported  the  piston  cannot 
move  back.  Similar  apparatus  may  be  constructed  by  supporting  on 
wheels  bent  tubes  filled  with  some  expansive  liquid  or  a  bent  strip 
of  two  or  more  metals  welded  together,  such  as  those  employed  in 
metallic  thermometers  (see  Art.  93).  In  principle,  however,  all  such 
forms  of  apparatus  are  the  same  as  the  curiosity  known  as  Stevenson's 
Creeper.^ 

In  the  case  of  soHds,  the  volume  may  be  measured  directly,  and  Apparent 
the  absolute  expansion  determined,  but  in  the  case  of  liquids,  which  ®*P^*^°°* 
most  be  enclosed  in  some  solid  envelope,  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
is  complicated  by  that  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  the  result 
observed  is  the  relative  or  apparent  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  the 
envelope.     Thus,  for  example,  if  a  large  bulb  furnished  with  a  narrow 

1  Tyndall,  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motwii^  p.  95,  6th  edition, 
s  Described  in  Tait's  Heat,  p.  116. 
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stem,  or  a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck,  be  filled  with  a  liquid,  and 
then  heated  over  a  lamp,  the  liquid  will  at  first  be  observed  to 
descend  in  the  neck  as  if  it  contracted  when  heated.  Soon, 
however,  the  apparent  contraction  ceases,  and  the  liquid  begins 
to  rise  in  the  stem,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  the  temperature 
becomes  more  and  more  elevated.  The  first  effect  is  due  to  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  flask  before  the  general  mass  of  the  liquid 
becomes  warm.  For  this  reason  the  internal  volume  of  the  flask  is 
increased  while  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  scarcely  altered.  Soon, 
however,  the  liquid  grows  warm  and  expands  accordingly.  If  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  be  greater  than  that  of  the  envelope,  the  level 
of  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  neck,  but  if  it  be  less,  the  level  of  the 
liquid  will  fall.  The  level  would  neither  rise  nor  fall  if  the  expansion 
of  the  liquid  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  envelope.  The  movement 
of  the  liquid  in  the  stem,  therefore,  does  not  indicate  its  absolute  ex- 
pansion, but  only  its  apparent  expansion,  or  its  expansion  relative  to 
that  of  the  material  of  the  envelope. 

16.  Change  of  State. — Another  general  effect  of  heat  on  matter  is 
change  of  physical  state.  By  sufficiently  increasing  the  temperature, 
solids  are  converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into  vapours.  While 
either  change  is  taking  place  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  found 
to  remain  constant  till  the  change  is  completely  effected.  Thus,  if  a 
vessel  full  of  broken  ice  be  placed  over  a  lamp,  the  ice  will  gradually 
melt,  but  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  will  not  alter  till  the  melt- 
ing is  completed.  The  heat  received  is  employed  in  changing  the  state 
of  the  substance,  in  converting  it  from  solid  ice  to  liquid  water.  If 
the  supply  of  heat  be  still  continued,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  temper- 
ature and  ultimately  begin  to  boil.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  temperature  again  remains  stationary.  The  liquid  simply  passes 
into  vapour,  and  the  heat  supplied  during  this  process  is  used  up  in 
changing  the  state  of  the  substance  from  that  of  liquid  to  that  of 
vapour. 

The  change  of  physical  state  of  any  substance  thus  furnishes  us 
with  two  fixed  temperatures  when  the  conditions  under  which  the 
change  takes  place  are  given.  Such  changes  are  often  very  abrupt,  and 
are  consequently  not  suited  to  the  estimation  of  temperatures  which 
vary  continuously  or  rapidly.  They  serve  rather  to  indicate  particular 
temperatures.  For  this  reason  the  property  made  use  of  most  com- 
monly in  practice  is  the  change  of  volume  of  some  liquid  contained  in 
a  glass  envelope,  such  as  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer. 

17.  The  Mopcupy  Thermometop. — For  the  better  understanding 
of  the  subsequent  matter  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly 
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describe  here  the  ordinary  mercury  thermometer,^  which  is  the 
mstriunent  most  commonly  employed  in  the  measurement  of  tempera- 
ture. The  property  made  use  of  in  this  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  temperature  is  the  expansion  of  mercury 
enclosed  in  a  glass  measuring  flask,  or  volume  indicator.  This 
consists  of  a  glass  bulb,  generally  cylindrical  or  spherical, 
famished  with  a  stem  of  capillary  bore  (Fig.  1).  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  stem  are  filled  with  mercury,  and,  as  already 
explained,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  will  vary  with 
the  temperature,  unless  the  glass  and  the  mercury  expand 
equally  when  heated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mercury  is 
much  more  expansive  than  the  glass,  and  the  level  of  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  stem  as  the  instrument  grows  warmer. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instrument,  the  indications  of  which 
vary  continuously  with  its  hotness,  and  which  will  always  show 
the  same  -  indications  under  the  same  conditions,  and  which, 
therefore,  supplies  a  mode  of  measuring  temperature,  and 
enables  us  to  define  degrees  of  temperature,  so  that  it  shall  in 
some  way  indicate  the  hotness  of  a  body,  and  thus  replace 
oar  sense  of  heat. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  numerical  measure  of  temperature  the 
instrument  must  be  graduated,  and  for  this  purpose  two  fixed 
temperatures  are  chosen.  The  points  of  the  stem  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  at  these  two  temperatures  are  marked,  and  the 
portion  of  the  stem  between  them  is  divided  into  any  desirable 
number  of  parts  of  equal  capacity.  The  two  fixed  points  cor- 
respond to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and  the  temperature  of  the 
vapour  of  water  boiling  under  the  pressure  of  a  standard  atmosphere, 
it  having  been  found  that  when  the  instrument  is  placed  in  melting 
ice,  or  snow,  the  mercury  always  stands  at  the  same  point,  and  this, 
according  to  our  chosen  measure,  means  that  ice  always  melts  at  the 
same,  temperature  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  steam  of  boiling  water  is  used  to  determine  the  second 
fixed  point. 

We  have  now  a  perfectly  definite  standard  of  reference  for  all 
other  temperatures.  For  example,  if  the  mercury  stands  below  the 
lower  fixed  point,  then  we  say  that  the  temperature  is  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  melting 
point  of  ice,  and  if  it  stands  above  the  upper  fixed  point  we  say  the 
temperature  is  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  while  for  intermediate  points  we  have 
^  The  general  sabject  of  Thermometry  is  considered  in  Chap.  II. 
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intermediate  temperatures.  In  order  to  refer  to  these  temperatures 
conveniently,  the  interval  between  the  two  fixed  points  on  the  stem  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
divided  after  the  manner  of  Celsius  into  100  parts,  the  lower  fixed 
point  reading  0°  and  the  upper  100° ;  and  let  the  same  process  of 
division  be  continued  on  the  stem  above  the  upper  and  below  the 
lower  fixed  point.  Then  if  the  mercury  stands  at  20°,  we  refer  to 
this  as  the  temperature  20°,  meaning  thereby  that  the  temperature 
is  such  that  when  the  thermometer  attains  it,  the  mercury  stands 
in  the  stem  at  the  division  20°.  We  do  not  imply,  however,  that 
when  the  mercury  stands  at  40°,  the  temperature  is  twice  as  high  (in 
the  sense  of  the  hotness  being  twice  as  intense)  as  when  the  mercury 
stands  at  20°,  or  that  when  it  stands  at  100°,  it  is  four  times  as  hot 
as  when  it  stands  at  25°.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  have  said 
we  cannot  measure  hotness.  The  thermometer  is  an  indicator  which 
enables  us  to  determine  equality  of  temperatures,  and  tells  us  how 
much  one  body  is  hotter  or  colder  than  another,  in  terms  of  our 
choseA  scale.  It  indicates  degrees  of  hotness,  and  ought  always  to 
show  the  same  reading  when  at  the  same  hotness.  By  making  the 
bore  of  the  stem  very  fine  and  the  bulb  large,  the  instrument  can 
be  rendered  very  sensitive,  so  that  small  changes  of  temperature  which 
would  otherwise  escape  notice  can  be  registered. 

In  this  method  of  estimating  temperature  some  particular 
substance  is  chosen,  and  then  by  definition  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture is  taken  proportional  to  the  change  of  volume  of  the 
thermometric  substance,  or  rather  to  the  change  in  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer.  Once  a  substance  is  chosen,  and  a  thermometer  con- 
StttQdard  structed,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  instrument  by  means 
of  which  all  others  can  be  standardised,  so  that  all  thermometers  will 
agree  in  their  indications.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  we  would  be 
furnished  with  a  definite  and  consistent  method  of  estimating  tempera- 
ture. All  thermometers  would  be  copies  of  a  standard  instrument, 
just  as  our  weights  and  measures  are  copies  of  arbitrarily-chosen 
originals,  kept  for  the  sake  of  reference.  This  plan,  however,  as  will 
be  seen  afterwards,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  instruments  can  be 
constructed  which  will  agree  sufficiently  well  in  their  indications 
without  previous  comparison.  Such  agreement  is  not  found,  how- 
over,  among  instruments  which  are  not  constructed  of  the  same 
materials.  Thus  a  mercury  thermometer,  although  it  agrees  with  an 
alcohol  thermometer  at  the  fixed  points  0^  and  100*',  will  in  general 
disagree  with  it  at  the  other  parts  of  the  scale.  Some  standard  of 
comparison    must    therefore   be    chosen,  bj  means    of    which    all 
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themtometers  are  to  be  graduated,  and  for  this  purpose  the  air 
thermometer  possesses  special  advantages  (see  Chap.  II.). 

18.  Expansion  of  the  Thermometric  Substance  —  Coefficient 
of  Expansion. — We  shall  now  consider  the  relation  between  the 
Tolmne  and  temperature  of  the  thermometric  substance,  that  is,  the 
sabetance  by  the  expansion  of  which  temperature  is  measured.  This 
relation  is  determined  entirely  by  the  method  chosen  for  measuring 
temperature,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  result  connecting 
▼olnme  and  temperature. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  equal  changes  of  temperature  are  measured 
by  equal  changes  of  volume  of  some  substance.  Then  if  Vo  be  the 
Tolmne  at  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  V  the  volume  at  any  temperature 
6^  we  have — 

where  v  is  the  increase  of  volume  for  one  degree,  or  what  may  be 
called  a  degree  measure,  and  is  by  definition  the  same  all  along  the 
scale.  This  formula  is  merely  the  algebraic  method  of  stating  the 
definition,  or  the  mode  of  measuring  temperature,  and  may  be  written 
in  the  form — 

V=Vo(l  +  ^^)=Vo(l+a^). 

The  quantity  a  =  v/Yo  is  obviously  the  expansion  per  unit  volume 
of  the  substance  in  changing  its  temperature  from  0°  to  V,  This 
quantity  is  called  its  coefficient  of  expansion  at  zero.  In  general,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  substance  is  measured  by  the  change  in 
bulk  of  a  unit  volume  of  the  substance  per  degree  of  temperature.  If 
V  and  V  denote  the  volumes  at  temperatures  0  and  0"  respectively, 
then  the  change  in  bulk  of  a  unit  volume  is — 

V'-V 


and  the  average  change  in  bulk  per  degree  of  temperature  between 
0  and  ^  will  be — 

Y{e  -  ey 

This  is  termed  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  the  tempera- 
tures 0  and  ff.  In  the  case  of  the  thermometric  substance,  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  between  zero  and  any  temperature  6  is  con- 
stant and  equal  to  v/Y^,  for  we  have  by  definition 
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It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  this  formula  holds  only  for  the 
thermometric  substance,  and  follows  for  it  as  a  result  of  our  definition 
of  temperature,  whereby  equal  increments  of  temperature  are  measured 
by  equal  absolute  increments  of  volume  of  this  substance.  In  the 
case  of  the  thermometer  just  described  the  expansion  of  the  mercury 
is  measured  by  the  rise  of  the  column  in  a  capillary  glass  tube.  The 
expansion  thus  observed  is  not  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  mercury, 
but  only  its  apparent  expansion  in  a  glass  envelope.  If  the  stem  is 
originally  divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  these  will  increase  as 
the  temperature  rises,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  glass.  Hence, 
if  temperature  is  measured  by  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  the 
expansion  of  the  glass  must  be  taken  into  account  in  graduating  the 
stem  of  a  thermometer.  Correction  in  this  respect  will  render  the 
degree  intervals  shorter  and  shorter  as  we  proceed  up  the  scale.  If 
the  divisions  were  to  be  equidistant  along  the  stem  its  bore  would 
have  to  be  conical,  or  the  substance  of  the  envelope  would  require  to 
be  non-expansive.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  denotes  the  zero  co- 
efficient of  absolute  expansion  of  the  thermometric  substance,  the 
foregoing  formula  applies  only  to  that  substance.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  substance  the  volume  at  any  temperature  6°  will  be  some 
complicated  function  of  the  temperature,  and  we  may  assume  that  it 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form — 

where  V©  is  the  volume  at  zero. 

19.  Temperature  Equillbpium. — If,  when  a  thermometer  is  placed 
in  contact  with  several  bodies,  or  dipped  into  different  liquids,  it 
shows  the  same  reading  in  each  case,  we  say  that  all  these  substances 
are  at  the  same  temperature.  If  now  any  pair  of  these  substances 
be  placed  in  contact,  or  mixed  together,  it  is  found  by  experiment 
that  they  still  continue  at  the  same  temperature  (provided  no  chemical 
action  occurs).  It  is  thus  found  that  when  there  is  equality  of 
temperature  before  contact  (or  mixture),  this  equality  remains  after 
contact.  In  this  case  there  is  said  to  be  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
and  we  are  furnished  with  the  experimental  fact  that  bodies  which  are 
in  temperature  equilibrium  with  the  same  body  are  also  in  temperature 
equilibrium  with  each  other. 

If,  however,  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  placed  in 
contact  it  is  found  that  in  general  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  falls 
while  that  of  the  colder  rises,  and  this  process  continues  till  equili- 
brium is  established.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
temperature  of  one  changes  while  that  of  the  other  remains  fixed. 
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This  process  takes  place  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  changing  state, 
as  when  a  mass  of  ice  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  hot  water.  Here  the 
iee  gradually  melts,  but  its  temperature  remains  the  same,  while  that 
of  the  water  gradually  falls,  till  the  melting  is  completed,  or  equality 
ol  temperature  is  established.  A  similar  process  occurs  when  a  liquid 
is  being  converted  into  vapour. 

20.  Quantity  of  Heat — In  order  to  account  for  the  sensation 
experienced  in  presence  of  a  hot  body  an  active  agent  is  postulated, 
and  the  name  given  to  this  agent  is  heat.  A  hot  body  is  regarded  as 
the  source  of  heat  just  as  a  luminous  body  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
light  In  the  same  way,  when  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures 
are  placed  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  falls  while  that 
c^  the  other  rises.  To  account  for  this  we  say  that  heat  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  warmer  loses  heat  and  the  colder  gains  it. 
In  this  sense  heat  is  regarded  as  something  which  may  be  added  to  or 
taken  away  from  matter ;  something  which  can  be  communicated  to 
matter,  and  which  can  be  handed  on  from  one  piece  of  matter  to 
another.  Heat  thus  possesses  the  rank  of  a  qtuintity,  and  we  are  led 
to  seek  Jiaw  much  heat  a  body  gaina  or  loses  when  its  temperature 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  temperature  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
quality  which  varies  from  one  body  to  another,  or  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  same  body,  when  heat  is  being  communicated  to  or 
abstracted  from  it,  or  which  may  vary,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see, 
in  consequence  of  actions  taking  place  within  the  body  itself,  or  per- 
formed on  it  from  without. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  remembered  that  what  we  directly 
observe  is  temperature  and  changes  of  tetnperature,  and  when  the 
temperature  of  a  body  (free  from  other  actions)  rises  we  say  it  has 
received  heat.  The  effect  observed  is  the  change  of  temperature,  and 
the  postulated  cause  is  addition  or  subtraction  of  heat. 

The  use  of  the  term  force  in  dynamics  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature ;  what  we  really  observe  is  motion  and  changes  of  motion,  or 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  bodies.  To  account  for  change  of 
motion  the  idea  of  force  is  introduced,  and  a  measure  is  adopted. 
Once  a  definite  system  of  measurement  is  laid  down  the  vagueness 
of  the  term  disappears,  and  the  meaning  of  the  force  on  a  body 
becomes  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  So  to  account  for  changes  of 
temperature  the  idea  of  heat  as  something  which  can  be  added  to 
or  taken  away  from  a  body  is  introduced,  and  a  measure  of  heat  as 
a  quantity  must  also  be  adopted.  For  this  purpose  a  unit  is  essential, 
just  as  in  the  measurement  of  length  or  weight  This  unit  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  for  the  purpose  of  definite  measurement 
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may  be  chosen  in  connection  with  any  one  of  the  effects  attributed 
to  heat. 

In  popular  language  the  word  heat  has  a  somewhat  lax  usage.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the  phrases, 
"  white  heat,"  "  tropical  heat^"  and  "  blood  heat."  Commonly,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  either  to  express  the  sensations  experienced  in  pre- 
sence of  hot  bodies,  or  else  the  ultimate  cause  of  those  sensations,  and 
in  this  latter  sense  it  is  used  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  theory  of  heat " 
and  "  the  science  of  heat."  In  the  theory  of  heat  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  various  effects  attributed  to  heat 
are  brought  about,  and  seek  to  determine  the  mechanism  by  which 
one  body  becomes  warmer  while  another  becomes  colder,  or,  as  we 
say,  the  process  in  operation  when  heat  enters  or  leaves  a  body. 

In  saying  that  the  heat  of  a  body  increases  with  its  temperature, 
or  that  a  body  loses  heat  in  cooling,  we  tacitly  attribute  to  heat  a 
positive  character,  so  that  its  presence  produces  warmth  and  its 
absence  cold.  The  word  cold,  then,  has  a  negative  character,  and 
merely  refers  to  the  absence  of  heat  As  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold 
are  derived  from  the  sensations,  the  positive  value  of  either  might  be 
regarded  as  the  negative  value  of  the  other,  and  the  presence  of  one 
might  be  regarded  as  the  absence  of  the  other.  As  far,  then,  as  the 
sensations  alone  direct  us,  either  or  both  might  possess  a  positive 
character.  We  have  no  more  experience  of  the  total  absence  of  heat, 
or  greatest  possible  coldness,  than  we  have  of  the  greatest  possible 
accumulation  of  heat  or  greatest  possible  hotness.  The  general 
opinion  has  long  been  that  the  sensation  of  coldness  is  due  to  loss  of 
heat  and  that  of  warmth  to  the  gain  of  heat.  In  early  times,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  appear  so  evident.  When  the  hand  is  placed  on  a 
piece  of  ice,  instead  of  heat  being  given  by  the  hand  to  the  ice,  some 
philosophers  supposed  that  a  cold  body  possessed  minute  ^*  particles  of 
frost"  or  "frigorific  particles,"  which  passed  from  cold  bodies  into 
those  which  are  warmer,  and  these  spicules  or  little  darts  were  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  acutely  painful  sensation,  and  some  other 
effects,  due  to  intense  cold. 

21.  Unit  of  Quantity. — The  unit  of  heat  generally  employed  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme 
of  pure  water  one  degree  centigrade.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  will 
be  given  out  by  one  gramme  in  cooling  1°  C.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  priori  evident  It  is  not  a  truism,  but  a  truth  established  by 
experiment 

In  the  case  of  a  uniformly-heated  mass  of  water  it  is  legitimate  to 
assert  that  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  any  one  gramme  of  it  is 
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the  same  as  that  contained  in  any  other,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
haat  required  to  raise  any  one  cubic  centimetre  of  it^  from  any  one 
definite  temperature  to  any  other,  will  be  the  same,  under  the  same 
ecmditionSy  as  for  any  other  cubic  centimetre.  Thus,  if  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gramme  of  water,  or 
any  other  substance,  through  a  given  interval  of  temperature,  be 
denoted  by  q,  then  the  quantity  required  to  raise  m  grammes  through 
the  same  range  of  temperature  will  be  mq. 

We  cannot^  however,  assert  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  1°  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the 
scale,  or  that  the  quantity  given  out  by  a  body  in  cooling  from  50°  to 
40°  18  equal  to  that  given  out  by  the  same  body  in  cooling  from  26^ 
to  15°.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  priori  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  is  proportional  to  the  interval  of  temperature.  In  defining  the 
unit  of  heat  above  we  have  only  stated  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  V  C,  We  have  not  stated 
at  what  part  of  the  scale  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  whether  it  is  the 
interval  from  0°  to  1°,  or  from  4°  to  5°,  or  any  other.  In  strictness 
this  ought  to  be  done,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  appreciable  difference,  whatever  be  the  degree  chosen.  Experi- 
ment proves  that  very  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is 
required  to  raise  a  given  mass  of  water  1°  in  temperature  at  any  part 
of  the  scale  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  (see 
Art.  153).  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  accurate,  and  to  fix  a  particular 
degree,  say  from  4°  to  5°.  According  to  this  system  a  quantity  Q  of 
heat  means  the  quantity  which  will  raise  Q  grammes  of  water  from 
4*  to  5*  C,  and  not  the  quantity  which  will  raise  one  gramme  of  water 
Q**  C.  The  latter  happens,  however,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  be 
very  approximately  equal  to  the  former. 

Other  units  of  heat  might  be,  and  actually  have  been,  chosen 
depending  on  other  effects  of  heat  on  matter,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  change  of  state.     These  will  be  noticed  later  on. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  we  can  now  speak  definitely  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  body  from  one  temperature  to 
another,  but  that  the  "  quantity  of  heat  in  a  body "  is  still  without 
meaning.  So  far  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  body  is  as  indefinite  as 
the  quantity  of  sound  in  a  bell,  or  the  height  of  an  object  above  an 
onknown  plane. 

22.  Sensible  Heat  and  Latent  Heat. — As  already  noticed,  when 
two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  placed  in  contact,  heat  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder,  but  either  of  two  things 
may  happen.     Either  the  temperature  of  the  colder  may  rise,  while 
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that  of  the  warmer  falls,  or  a  change  of  state  may  occur  in  one  while 
the  temperature  of  the  other  alone  varies.  In  the  former  case,  that 
is,  when  the  heat  which  leaves  one  enters  the  other  and  increases  its 
temperature,  the  heat  which  enters  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  corre- 
sponding rise  of  temperature,  and  is  said  to  be  sensible  heat.  That 
is,  it  can  be  detected  by  the  thermometer.  In  the  second  case, 
however,  the  warmer  body  is  continually  losing  heat^  but  the 
temperature  of  the  colder  remains  fixed.  Its  state  merely  changes. 
The  heat  which  it  receives  does  not  exhibit  itself  by  any  rise  of 
temperature,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  thermometer.  It  be- 
comes, as  Black  said,  latent,  and  is  consequently  termed  latent  heat. 
In  illustration  of  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  describe  here  the 
experiment  by  which  Black  ^  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat. 
Black's  Having  exposed  a  mass  (5  oz.)  of  ice-cold  water  in  a  vessel  sus- 

expenment.  pgjj^jg^j  j^  j^  large  hall,  he  noticed  that  the  temperature  rose  very 
nearly  4°  C.  (7°  F.)  in  half  an  hour.  He  also  exposed  an  equal  mass 
of  ice  in  the  same  room  under  the  same  conditions  and  found  that  it 
required  ten  hours  to  melt.  Now  the  ice  receives  heat  from  the 
room,  and  the  quantity  received  during  ten  hours  was  only  sufficient 
to  melt  it.  This  quantity  may  be  calculated  from  the  experiment  on 
the  ice-cold  water,  which  received  as  much  heat  in  half  an  hour 
as  raised  its  temperature  almost  4°  C.  Assuming  that  the  melting 
ice  received  heat  at  the  same  rate,  the  total  quantity  required  to  melt 
it  will  be  nearly  twenty  times  that  required  to  raise  an  equal  weight 
of  water  4°  C,  or  almost  as  much  as  would  raise  eighty  times  its 
weight  of  water  one  degree  centigrade.^  This  shows  roughly  that 
about  eighty  units  of  heat  are  required  to  convert  a  gramme  of  ice 
into  a  gramme  of  ice-cold  water,  without  changing  the  temperature. 
That  is,  eighty  units  of  heat  have  disappeared  or  become  latent  in 
effecting  the  change  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid.  For  this  reason 
eighty  is  said  to  be  the  latent  heat  of  ice,  meaning  that  eighty 
units  of  heat  are  necessary  for  the  liquefaction  of  ice  per  gramme. 

Black  also  determined  the  latent  heat  of  ice  by  mixing  warm 
water  and  ice  in  known  quantities  and  noting  the  change  of 
temperature.  Allowing  for  the  influence  of  the  containing  vessel  he 
found  by  this  method  79*4 — a  number  remarkably  near  that  given  by 
the  best  recent  determinations. 

Before  the  time  of  Black  it  was  universally  considered  that  when 

*  Black,  Elements  of  Chemistry ^  vol.  L  p.  116.  Published  by  John  Robison, 
Edinburgh,  1803. 

^  Black  used  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Chap.  II. 
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a  solid  changed  into  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  vapour,  no  continued 
supplj  of  heat  was  necessary  for  the  transformation,  and  that  all  the 
heat  supplied  exhibited  itself  in  a  corresponding  rise  of  temperature. 
In  other  words,  heat  was  always  sensible,  and  could  be  detected  by 
Uie  thermometer.  Black  ^  says :  "  This  was  the  universal  opinion  on 
this  subject  so  far  as  I  know  when  I  began  to  read  my  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1757.  .  .  .  The  opinion  I 
formed  from  attentive  observation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  is  as 
follows.  When  ice,  for  example,  or  any  other  solid  substance,  is 
changing  into  a  fluid  by  heat^  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  receives  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  than  what  is  perceptible  in  it  immediately 
after  by  the  thermometer.  A  great  quantity  of  heat  enters  into  it 
on  this  occasion  without  making  it  apparently  warmer  when  tried  by 
this  instrument.  This  heat,  however,  must  be  thrown  into  it,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  fluid;  and  I  affirm  that  this  great 
addition  of  heat  is  the  principal  and  most  immediate  cause  of  the 
fluidity  induced." 

"And  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  deprive  such  a  body  of  its 
fluidity  again,  by  a  diminution  of  its  heat,  a  very  great  quantity  of 
heat  comes  out  of  it^  while  it  is  assuming  the  solid  form,  the  loss  of 
which  heat  is  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  common  manner  of  using 
the  thermometer." 

Sensible  and  latent  heats  are  thus  very  analogous  to  kinetic  and 
potential  energies.  When  work  is  spent  in  increasing  the  velocity 
ofi  or  generating  motion  in,  any  body,  the  work  so  spent  becomes 
visible,  or  sensible,  in  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  it  is  analogous  to 
sensible  heat.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  work  is  spent  in  raising 
a  weight  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  changing  the  distances 
between  the  parts  of  a  mutually-attracting  system,  the  work  so  spent 
is  not  visible  as  any  motion  of  the  system  but  has  as  it  were  become 
latent,  or  potential,  as  it  is  termed.  That  some  real  relation  here 
exists,  and  not  merely  an  analogy,  will  probably  appear  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  accumulates. 

28.  Speelfle  Heat  and  Thermal  Capacity. — Having  laid  down  a 
system  of  measurement  of  quantities  of  heat,  the  question  which 
immediately  presents  itself  is  whether  equal  quantities  of  heat  raise 
the  temperatures  of  equal  masses  of  diflerent  substances  by  the  same 
amount,  or  if  any  relation  exists  between  the  quantities  of  heat  given 
to  equal  masses,  or  equal  volumes,  of  different  substances,  and  the 
corresponding  changes  of  temperature.  If  equal  weights  of  the  same 
substance  (water,  for  example)  at  different  temperatures  be  mixed, 

^  Black,  loc,  eit. 
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the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  those 
possessed  by  the  two  components  before  mixture  (or  very  approxi- 
mately so).  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  warmer  mass  in 
falling  through  a  certain  range  of  temperature  raises  the  colder  mass 
through  an  equal  range.  The  case  is  very  different  if  two  dissimilar 
substances  are  mixed  together.  The  change  of  temperature  of  a 
body  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  it  has 
gained  or  lost.  This  quantity  depends  not  only  on  the  change  of 
temperature  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  for  this 
reason  different  substances  are  said  to  have  different  thermal  capacities 
or  specific  heats.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  mercury 
and  water.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  mercury  at  80**  C.  be  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  water  at  20°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be 
only  about  22**  C.  This  shows  that  the  heat  lost  by  the  mercury  in 
cooling  through  58°  will  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  through  only 
2°.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  water  1°  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  an  equal  weight  of  mercury  nearly  30°,  or  the  thermal  capacity  of 
water  is  about  thirty  times  that  of  mercury. 

The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  1°  C,  and  the  thermal 
capacity  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  unit 
weight  (one  gramme)  of  the  substance  1°  C. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  its  thermal  capacity  compared 
with  that  of  water;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  the  substance 
1°,  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
equal  weight  of  water  1°.  When  the  unit  of  heat  is  that  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  weight  of  water  1°,  the  thermal 
capacity  and  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  are  expressed  by  the 
same  number. 

Before  the  time  of  Black  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  the 
quantities  of  heat  required  to  change  the  temperatures  of  different 
bodies  by  the  same  amount  were  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  them,  or  that  all  substances  had  the  same 
thermal  capacity. 
Piffii!  "But  very  soon  (1760)  after  I  began  to  think  on  this  subject," 

says  Black,^  "  I  perceived  that  this  opinion  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  quantities  of  heat  which  different  kinds  of  matter  must  receive, 
to  reduce  them  to  equilibrium  with  one  another,  or  to  raise  their 
temperatures  by  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  are  not  in  proportion 
^  Black,  Lectures  on  the  Etements  of  Chemistry^  p.  79. 


opinion. 
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to  tho  <]uaatit]r  of  matt«r  in  each,  but  in  proportions  widely  different 
from  this.  .  .  .  Thia  opinion  was  first  Buggeated  to  me  by  an  experi- 
tuflnt  described  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  {Elements  of  Ciieiaiatrij).  After 
minting  the  experiment  wbich  Fuhrenheit  made  at  his  desire,  by 
mixing  hot  and  cold  vater,  he  also  tells  ua  that  Fahrenheit  agitated 
together  quicksilver  and  water  unequally  heated.  From  the  Doctor's 
account  it  is  quite  plain  that  quicksilver,  though  it  has  more  than 
thirteen  times  the  denaity  of  water,  produced  less  effect  in  heating  or 
cooling  witter  to  which  it  was  applied  thtin  an  eqnal  measure  of  water 
would  ha^-e  produced.  He  says  expressly  that  tho  quicksilver  never 
produced  more  effect  in  heating  or  cooling  an  equal  measure  of  vater 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  water  equally  hot  or  cold  with 
the  qoiokailver  luid  only  two-thirds  of  its  bulk." 

Black  concluded,  therefore,  tliat  quicksilver  ha^  a  much  less 
captwity  for  heat  than  water,  and  that  different  substances  have 
different  thermal  C3i)acities.  The  inference  made  by  Dr.  Boerhaave 
fnm  the  same  experiment  is  very  surprising.  Seeing  that  the  heat 
obriously  was  not  distributed  among  different  bodies  at  the  same 
t«mpentture  in  proportion  to  their  mosses,  he  concluded  that  it  was 
■iistribnted  in  proportion  to  their  volumes,  or  that  equal  volumes  of 
all  Bobstances  have  the  same  thermal  capacity.  This  conclusion,  as 
Black  remarks,  was  contradicted  by  the  very  experiment  on  which  it 
vas  founded,  yet  in  it  Boerhaave  was  followed  and  supported  by 
Muschenhroeck. 

The  snmll  capacity  for  heat  of  a  dense  body  like  mercury  was 
considered  by  Black  as  a,  strong  objection  against  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  for  if  heat  be  motion,  then  iu  his  opinion  a  dense 
body  should  contain  much  more  of  it  than  a  rare  one  at  the  saiue 
trmporatiire. 

24.  TheFinometry  by  Quantities  of  Heat — A  perfectly  scientific 
though  inconvenient  system  of  tiiermometry  might  be  founded  on  the 
nuuauroment  of  quantities  of  heat  rather  tiian  on  changes  of  volume. 
Thus,  if  we  lay  down  any  two  detinite  temperatures,  such  as  the 
melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  u  deBuite 
proMure,  or  the  melting  point  of  any  other  solid,  these  temperatures 
irill  cofrespond  to  cerbiin  fixed  marks  on  the  stem  of  an  instrument, 
meh  as  the  mercurial  thermometer  already  described.  If  now  the 
onit  of  boat  be  tuken  as  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one 
gramiQe  of  water  from  one  of  these  temperatures  to  the  other,  then 
n  nnit«  of  heat  will  raise  n  grammes  of  water  through  the  same 
ilrterral  of  temperature.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  lower 
fixed  tem[ierature  as  that  of  melting  ice,  as  ice-cold  water  is  easily 
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procurable,  and  the  other  fixed  temperature  may  be  taken  as  corre- 
sponding to  any  fixed  mark  on  the  stem  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
say  the  division  marked  1°. 

If  now  we  wish  to  compare  the  temperatures  of  two  pieces  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  same  physical  state,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
find  how  many  grammes  of  water  ^  a  gramme  of  each  (or  equal  weights 
of  each)  will  raise  from  0°  to  1°  (our  chosen  fixed  temperatures) — that 
is,  the  number  of  units  of  heat  each  will  give  out  per  unit  mass  in 
falling  from  their  original  temperatures  to  the  upper  fixed  tempera- 
ture. Equal  differences  of  temperature  will  thus  correspond  to  equal 
increments  of  heat^  or  the  temperatures  of  two  pieces  of  the  same 
substance  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  required  to 
raise  unit  mass  of  each  from  the  upper  fixed  point  to  its  present  con- 
dition. For  temperatures  below  the  lower  fixed  point  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  the  weight  of  water  .which,  in  cooling  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  fixed  point,  will  raise  unit  mass  of  the  substance 
from  its  present  temperature  to  that  of  the  lower  fixed  point  This 
point  consequently  becomes  the  zero  of  our  new  scale,  and  tempera- 
tures expressed  by  this  system  will  be  so  much  above  the  upper  or  so 
much  below  the  lower  fixed  point. 

So  far  we  have  only  compared  the  temperatures  by  this  system 
of  different  pieces  of  the  same  substance.  This  restriction  was 
necessary  because  it  is  found  that  equal  masses  of  different  sub- 
stances heated  uniformly  in  the  same  enclosure  or  bath  will  give  out 
very  different  quantities  of  heat  in  falling  from  their  common  initial 
temperature  to  that  of  the  upper  fixed  point  This  is  expressed  by 
sajing  that  different  substances  have  different  thermal  capacities  per 
unit  mass,  or  different  specific  heais.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to 
make  this  system  of  thermometry  generally  applicable,  a  small  carrier 
body,  say  a  small  metallic  disc  supported  by  a  silk  thread,  may  be 
employed,  just  as  a  proof  plane  is  employed  in  the  measurement  of 
electrical  potentials.  If  this  small  carrier  be  brought  into  contact 
with  any  body  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
errors  arising  from  the  finite  mass  of  the  carrier  and  initial  tempera- 
ture difference  between  it  and  the  body  being  neglected.  The 
carrier  may  now  be  removed  to  the  vessel  containing  the  ice-cold 
water  and  the  weight  of  water  which  it  raises  from  zero  to  the  upper 
fixed  point  estimated.  By  this  means  we  can  compare,  or  as  it  were 
weigh,  the  temperatures  of  different  bodies. 

In  order  that  this  system  of  thermometry  should  agree  with  that 
which  measures  equal  increments  of  temperature  by  equal  increments 
^  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  work  with  the  quantity  of  ice  melted. 
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of  volmne,  it  is  necessary  that  equal  expansions  of  the  thermometric 
substance  should  correspond  to  equal  increments  of  heat,  or  that  the 
dilatation  should  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received.  Air 
and  the  permanent  gases  seem  to  be  the  only  substances  which  satisfy 
this  condition  very  closely,  but  between  0°  and  100°  C,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  these  points,  mercury,  expanding  in  an  ordinary  soft 
glass  envelope,  also  possesses  this  property.  In  general  the  dilatation 
of  a  body  increases  for  equal  additions  of  heat  as  the  temperature 
becomes  more  elevated.  Dulong  and  Petit  ^  executed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  this  point  They  measured  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed 
by  various  substances,  and  also  the  consequent  dilatation,  and  they  found 
that  the  expansion  was  not  simply  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
heaty  but  that  between  the  dilatation  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
some  complicated  relation  exists  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
substance.  In  the  case  of  the  permanent  gases,  however,  Eegnault^  Expansio: 
found  that  the  change  of  volume  under  constant  pressure  was  simply  ^  ^**®** 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received,  and  hence  the  system  of 
thermometry  here  considered  will  agree  with  that  registered  by  an  air 
thermometer. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  the  air  (or  rather  perfect  gas) 
thermometer  is  the  only  strictly  scientific  measurer  of  temperature, 
and  all  other  thermometers  ought  to  be  standardised  by  direct  com- 
parison with  it. 

25.  Thermometry  by  the  Sense  of  Heat — The  sense  of  heat  is  a 
somewhat  delicate  test  of  the  equality  of  temperature  in  the  case  of 
similar  bodies,  that  is,  of  portions  of  the  same  sort  of  matter.  Thus  by 
the  hand  alone  a  very  small  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  two  water 
baths  may  be  detected,  especially  by  persons  who  have  cultivated  the 
sense  of  heat  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  we 
touch  in  succession  objects  which  are  of  dissimilar  natures.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  room  without  a  fire  on  a  cold  frosty  day.  All 
the  objects  in  such  a  room  will  be  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
may  be  tested  by  means  of  a  thermometer.  A  metal  paper  weight 
will,  however,  when  touched  feel  much  colder  than  the  paper  on  which 
it  rests,  and  the  wooden  table  will  feel  colder  than  the  woollen  table- 
cloth. In  explanation  of  this,  we  regard  the  sensation  of  coldness  as 
due  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  hand,  and  this  is  not  simply  dependent 
on  the  temperature  of  the  body  touched,  but  depends  rather  on  the 
rate  of  loss  of  heat     The  hand  loses  heat  much  more  rapidly  to  the 

>  ^Tutw  de  Chimie  et  de  Phya.,  2«,  torn.  IL  p.  240,  1816. 

'  Belation  des  Exphiences,  torn.  L  p.  163  ;  Minwires  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences, 
torn. 
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metal  paper  weight  titan  to  the  paper,  and  more  rapidly  to  tha  wooden 
Hoor  than  to  the  carpet.  The  rate  at  which  one  body  communicates 
heat  to  another  at  a  lotrer  temperature  depends,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  not  only  on  the  difference  of  temperature,  but  alao  on  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compoaed,  and  on  their  surfaces. 
The  properties  engaged  are  Bpecific  heat,  and  internal  and  external 
conductivities  for  heat. 

It  is  rather  surprising  at  first  to  find  on  touchiug  some  bodies, 
which  we  know  to  be  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  that  they  actually 
feel  warm ;  a  moment's  reflection,  however,  leads  to  an  explanation. 
Our  bodies  part  with  heat  to  all  other  bodies  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  on  a  cold  day  we  are  constantly  giving  out  heat  to  the  air.  If, 
then,  we  touch  any  body  which  draws  off  heat  more  rapidly  than  the 
air  it  appears  cold  when  touched,  but  if  it  draws  away  the  heat  less 
rapidly  than  the  air  from  the  hand  it  will  feel  warm  by  comparison. 
It  is  for  a  similar  reason  ttiat  we  feel  much  warmer  when  clothed  than 
when  naked,  and  that  woollen  stufla  ai-e  employed  for  bedcovera. 

The  estimation  of  temperature  by  the  senao  of  heat  depends  upon 
so  many  variable  conditions,  the  state  of  the  observer  included,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  with  any  certainty.  In  illuGtrution  of  this  a  well- 
known  experiment  is  often  cited.  Thus  if  one  hand  be  placed  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water,  while  the  other  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  then  the  two  aro  simultaneously  placed  in  a  basin  of  tepid  water, 
this  latter  will  appear  cold  to  the  hand  which  was  in  the  hot  water 
and  hot  to  that  which  was  placed  in  the  cold.  This  arises  from  tho 
fact  that  tlie  tepid  water  ia  colder  than  tho  surface  of  the  hand  which 
was  in  the  hot  water,  and  warmer  than  that  which  was  placed  In 
the  cold  water.  The  result  is  that  one  hand  gives  up  beat  to  tha 
tepid  water,  while  the  other  receives  heat;  the  former  accordingly 
becomes  chilled,  while  the  latter  is  heated.  When  cultivated,  how- 
ever, not  only  can  very  small  differences  of  temperature  be  detected  in 
similar  substances  by  the  sense  of  heat,  but  a  memory  of  certain 
definite  temperatures  can  be  permanently  acquired.  This  happens  in 
the  case  of  bath  attendants  and  hospital  attendants,  and  those  engaged 
with  hot  liquids  in  various  manufactories,  such  as  dyeworks.  Such 
persons  can  tell  to  within  less  than  a  degree  centigrade  whether  a  bath 
or  a  poultice  is  at  "  blood  heat,"  or  "  fever  heat,"  or  some  other  definite 
temperature  to  which  they  arc  accustomed.' 

26.  Remarks  on  the  Definition  or  Temperature. — In  concluding 
this  section  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
a  dear  definition  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  exact  meaning 
'  Sir  Williun  Tliomson,  UeUh.  and  Phyt.  Papers,  vol.  iii.  |i.  130. 
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eftch  term  ased  in  any  branch  of  science.  Without  this  progresB  is 
bopoleas,  and  nil  reasoning  on  the  subject  becomes  a  meaningless  tangle 
oC  words,  more  calculated  to  confuse  than  enlighten. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  method  of  explaining 
the  seeD  by  means  of  the  unseen,  and  the  known  by  means  of  the  un- 
known. A  similar  and  perhaps  more  pernicious  habit  which  still 
ttngerft  is  the  definition  of  scientific  tenns  by  means  of  other  words  to 
which  uo  distinct  meaning  can  be  assigned.  As  an  example  take  the 
(oUowing  definition:  "The  temperature  of  a  body  is  the  energy  with 
which  tho  heat  in  a  body  acts  in  the  way  of  transferring  or  communi- 
nting  u  portion  of  itself  to  other  bodies."  In  this  definition  two  new 
words,  energy  and  heat,  are  introduced,  and  the  idea  of  "  the  energy 
wiUi  which  the  heat  in  a  body  aets,"  as  well  as  the  conception  of  the 
transference  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another.  Until  the  new  words, 
well  aa  the  ideas  involved,  are  thoroughly  explained,  such  a  defini- 
ticm  cmn  gii'e  no  distinct  idea  of  nliat  the  word  temperature  means. 
The  student  would  be  better  without  any  definition  than  such  a  one. 
A  mystifying  string  of  words  can  only  addle  and  discourage  him  at  the 
outset  of  n  new  and  difficult  subject. 

Other  and  no  less  objectionable  forms  of  definition  ordinarily  met 
with  ore  "  the  power  of  a  body  to  communicate  heat  to  other  bodies," 

'  the  greater  or  loss  extent  to  which  it  tends  to  impart  sensible 
to  other  bodies."  The  first  essays  to  explain  the  word  tempera- 
ton  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  power.  Now  the  word  power 
with  reference  to  engines  has  a  perfectly  definite  meaning,  but  in 
ordinary  language  it  seems  to  enjoy  an  almost  universal  application. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  indefinite  that  it  does  not  attract  the  attention  of 

■tudent,  especially  when  mixed  up  with  scientific  words,  and  he 

ea  on  without  seeing  that  such  a  sentence  really  has  no  meaning. 
If  we  take  "  the  power  of  a  body  "  referred  to  above  as  moaning  the 
qtunttty  of  heat  it  will  give  to  other  bodies,  we  see  at  once  that  this 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  hotness  of  the  body,  but  on  its  mass  and 
the  thennal  capacity  of  its  material  as  well  as  on  the  "other  bodies." 
Jf  we  lake  the  power  as  the  rate  of  giving  out  heat,  we  are  again  in 
nmtUr  difficulties,  for  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  tho  surface  as  well  as  that  of  the  material,  and  by  no  means 
00  tho  hotness  alone  of  tho  body.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
•econd  de&nitlon.  It  perhaps  excels  the  first  in  indistinctness.  The 
"greater  or  less  tendency  of  a  body  "  seems  to  contain  an  idea,  but  it 
it  not  easy  to  understand  its  precise  meaning  I 

The  last  form  of  definition  wliich  we  shall  consider  is  much 
niperior  to   the   others.     Here   temperature  is  laid  down   as   "the 
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thermal  state  of  a  body  considered  with  reference  to  its  power  of 
communicating  heat  to  other  bodies."  The  "  power  of  communicating 
heat,"  as  has  been  already  pointed  out^  either  means  nothing  or  is 
entirely  incorrect.  The  thermal  state  of  a  body,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  the  hotness  of  a  body,  and  the  definition  implies  that  the 
temperature  is  the  hotness  considered  in  a  certain  aspect. 

Another  strange  inversion  of  ideas  is  also  generally  met  witL  It 
occurs  in  the  consideration  of  difference  of  temperatures.  Thus  it 
is  stated  that  two  bodies  are  said  to  be  at  different  temperatures  when, 
if  placed  in  contact^  heat  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  Now  it  is 
in  the  reverse  order  that  the  ideas  are  actually  obtained.  What  we 
directly  observe  is  temperature  and  change  of  temperature  (see  Art. 
20).  When  the  temperature  of  a  body  changes  we  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  heat  has  left  or  entered  it.  We  do  not  observe  the  heat 
passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  find  that  as  a  consequence  the 
temperature  changes.  In  order  to  find  out  which  of  two  bodies  is  at 
the  higher  temperature  we  do  not  place  them  in  thermal  communica- 
tion, and  observe  if  "  heat "  flows  from  one  to  the  other.  The  flow  of 
heat  is  an  assumed  phenomenon  arising  from  the  observed  change 
of  temperature,  and  is  asserted  merely  because  we  say  that  when  the 
temperature  of  a  body  is  changing  it  is  gaining  or  losing  heat^  or  that 
increase  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by,  or  caused  by,  a  gain  of 
heat,  and  fall  of  temperature  by  a  loss. 

A  theory  may  be  wrong,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  clear  and 
distinct,  and  should  be  expressed  in  language  which  can  be  easily 
understood.  The  definitions  sometimes  met  with  often  escape  the 
merit  of  being  false  by  being  expressed  in  words  which  have  no 
assignable  meaning.  In  the  theory  of  heat  ambiguity  in  this  respect 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  during  the  present  century  a  new 
theory  has  been  built  up  while  the  old  doctrine  lingered  on.  Terms 
which  were  distinct  in  the  latter  have  been  retained  with  a  very 
different  signification  in  the  former,  and  an  imperfect  apprehension 
of  their  exact  meaning  somewhat  liberally  perplexes  the  student. 


SECTION  m 

EARLY  THEORIES   OF  HEAT 

27.  Two  Theories  prevalent — From  the  dawn  of  science  to  the 
present  century  two  rival  hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  heat 
were  generally  entertained,  neither  of  them,  however,  being  founded 
oa  any  sufficiently  established  basis.  According  to  one,  known  as  the 
caloric  theory,  heat  was  supposed  to  be  a  subtle  elastic  fluid  which 
permeated  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  filled  the  interstices  between  the 
molecules  of  matter.  The  other  doctrine,  whioh  is  as  old  as  the 
ancient  Oreeks,  and  contains  the  germ  of  the  modern  theory,  supposed 
heat  to  be  due  to  a  rapid  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  body,  and 
consequently  attributed  heat  to  motion.  The  supporters  of  this  theory 
seem  to  have  been  long  in  a  miserable  minority. 

28.  Lord  Bacon. — The  first  philosophic  attempt  at  the  formation  of 
a  theory  founded  on  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Lord 
Bacon  ^  in  a  treatise  which  he  offered  as  a  model  of  the  proper  manner 
of  prosecuting  investigations  in  Natural  Philosophy.  In  this  treatise 
he  sums  up  all  the  principal  facts  then  known  relating  to  heat,  or  to 
the  production  of  heat,  and  after  a  cautious  and  mature  consideration 
ot  these  he  endeavours  to  form  a  well-founded  opinion  of  their  cause. 
On  deliberating  over  the  various  ways  in  which  heat  is  produced  by 
friction  and  percussion,  the  only  conclusion  he  could  draw  from  the 
whole  facts  was  the  very  general  one  that  "  heat  is  motion." 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  was  adopted  very  generally,  but  with 
two  different  modifications.  The  greater  number  of  his  followers  in 
England  supposed  that  the  motion  or  tremor  which  constituted  heat 
was  in  the  small  particles  of  the  body,  while  the  majority  of  continental 
I^osophers  supposed  that  the  vibration  was  not  that  of  the  particles 
of  the  body  itself,  but  rather  of  the  particles  of  a  subtle  and  highly 
elastic  fluid,  penetrating  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  interposed  between 
their  particles.     This  fluid  they  imagined  to  be  diffused  through  the 

^  De  forma  Caiidi. 
D 
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whole  universe,  pervading  with  ease  the  densest  bodies,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  when  modified  in  certain  ways,  produced  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  and  electricity.^ 

29.  The  Caloric  Theory. — The  other  school  of  philosophers,  how- 
ever, was  in  power  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  held  that  heat  was  not  due  to  motion,  but  to  the  action  of  a 
highly  elastic  and  self-repellent  fluid,  which  was  all-pervading  and 
universal.  At  first  the  only  properties  postulated  were  that  it  was 
highly  elastic,  and  that  its  particles  repelled  each  other  very  strongly. 
It  was  by  this  latter  property  of  caloric,  as  the  heat  fluid  was  called 
later  on,  that  bodies  in  combustion  threw  off  heat  and  light.  Sub- 
sequently Dr.  Cleghorn  introduced  another  property  which  was 
strongly  favoured  by  Black,  namely,  that  the  particles  of  the  caloric, 
though  self-repellent,  were  yet  strongly  attracted  by  the  particles  of 
ordinary  matter,  and  that  different  kinds  of  matter  attracted  the 
caloric  with  different  degrees  of  force.  Thus,  among  any  system  of 
bodies,  an  equilibrium  would  be  established  between  the  self-repulsion 
of  the  caloric  and  the  attractive  influence  exerted  on  it  by  the  matter, 
and  caloric  would  psCss  from  one  body  to  another  until  this  equilibrium 
was  established. 

The  fundamental  quality  demanded  for  the  heat  fluid  was  that  it 
was  indestructible  and  uncreatable  by  any  process.  Bodies  became 
warmer  when  caloric  was  added  to  them,  and  grew  colder  as  it  left 
them.  In  this  respect  it  possessed  the  essential  property  of  ordinary 
matter — a  property  also  attributed  to  energy,  which  replaces  it  in  the 
dynamical  theory. 

As  to  the  possession  of  the  other  property  of  matter — ^namely, 
weight — a  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed.  Some  philosophers  held 
that  caloric  had  weight,  while  others  held  that  it  had  not.  Experi- 
ments on  this  point  were  diflSicult  and  doubtful,  and  contradictory 
results  were  often  obtained.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  general  opinion  in  the  best  informed  circles  was  that  the 
heat  fluid  was  imponderable,  and  in  this  respect  it  differed  from 
ordinary  matter.  Count  Eumford  ^  finally  settled  the  point  by  a  set 
of  delicate  and  most  instructive  experiments,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  "  all  attempts  to  discover  any  effect  of  heat  upon  the  apparent 
weights  of  bodies  will  be  fruitless." 

That  equal  weights  of  different  substances  require  different  amounts 
of  caloric  to  raise  their  temperature  through  the  same  interval  was 

^  See  Black's  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry ^  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
'  Rumford,  "An  Inquiry  concerning  tiie  Weight  of  Heat,"  Phil,  Trans,  ^  1799  ; 
and  Complete  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  2. 
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easily  explained  by  the  calorists  on  Cleghoni's  supposition,  that 
different  kinds  of  matter  attract  the  caloric  differently,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  substances  would 
absorb  greater  quantities  of  caloric  than  others  in  rising  through  the 
same  range  of  temperature.  Other  very  plausible  explanations  of 
physical  phenomena  were  arrived  at  by  the  partisans  of  this  theory. 
Thus  the  general  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence,  for,  the  caloric  being  a  self-repellent  fluid,  when  the 
quantity  in  any  body  increased  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  self- 
repulsion  of  this  fluid  would  cause  an  increase  of  volume.  Even  when 
heating  caused  contraction,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  analogies  in 
support  of  the  theory.  Thus  contraction  occurs  when  water  and 
alcohol  are  mixed,  and  in  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  and  in  some 
chemical  combinations  the  volume  of  the  combination  may  be  less  than 
that  of  either  constituent. 

To  explain  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat^  Black  supposed  that  caloric 
could  not  only  exist  in  the  free  state,  that  is  as  sensible  heat,  but  also 
in  combination  with  matter,  in  which  case  it  became  latent  and 
inactive.  It  could  not  then  be  detected  by  the  thermometer.  From 
this  point  of  view  water  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  substance 
of  ice  with  a  certain  proportion  of  caloric,  and  steam  is  a  combination 
of  water  with  a  further  quantity  of  caloric.  This  doctrine,  proposed 
by  Black,  was  not  however  generally  accepted.  There  were  many 
who  thought  that  liquefaction  was  not  attributable  to  heat  alone. 
They  considered,  for  example,  that  water  was  a  fluid  from  an  essential 
quality,  depending  uiK)n  the  supposed  spherical  shape  of  its  particles, 
and  that  the  freezing  of  it  depended  upon  the  introduction  of  some 
extraneous  substance,  such  as  frigorific  particles,  etc.,  and  this  view  was 
supported  in  the  case  of  water  by  the  increase  of  bulk  in  freezing.^ 

The  conduction  of  heat — that  is,  its  transference  from  one  body  to 
mother  in  contact  with  it^  or  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same 
body — also  presented  no  difficulty,  for  the  caloric  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  temperature,  as  a  liquid  flows 
from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  level.  The  flow  of  the 
caloric  from  higher  to  lower  temperatures  was  a  consequence  of  the 
supposed  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles. 

So  far  the  explanations  of  the  calorists  were  certainly  satisfactory, 
although  in  some  cases  they  were  cumbrous  and  difficult  of  application. 
We  shall,  however,  see  immediately,  as  facts  accumulate,  that  cases 
will  come  to  hand  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  caloric  doctrine, 
ftt  least  without  radical  changes  in  its  fundamental  {)ostulates. 
*  Thia  view  was  defended  by  Prof.  Miuichcnbrocck,  Phys.  de  Aqua. 
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THE   DYNAMICAL  GENERATION   OF;HEAT 

80.  Heat  developed  by  Friction.  —  That  heat  may  be  freely 
developed  by  friction  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  all  classes 
of  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Every  schoolboy  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  brass  nail  may  be  heated  to  a  painful  degree 
by  rubbing  it  on  a  wooden  seat  Friction,  iadeed,  is  the  ordinary 
resource  of  the  savage  in  lighting  his  fire.^ 

It  is  on  account  of  the  great  heat  developed  by  friction  that  such 
precautions  are  taken  to  keep  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages  well 
greased,  and  even  with  the  utmost  provision  against  it  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  express  trains  become  so  warm  that  a  stoppage  or  slacken- 
ing of  speed  becomes  necessary.  Outbreaks  of  fire  arising  from  the 
heat  developed  by  Mction  between  the  wheel  and  axle  of  a  rapidly- 
driven  carriage  have  not  infrequently  occurred.  An  analogous 
development  of  heat  is  produced  by  percussion.  A  soft  iron  rod 
rapidly  hammered  on  an .  anvil  may  be  heated  by  an  experienced 
hand  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  while  a  few  strokes  will  warm  it 
sufficiently  to  light  a  match.  In  like  manner  a  bullet  is  found  to  be 
considerably  heated  after  striking  a  target  The  flash  of  light  often 
seen  when  an  iron  shot  strikes  a  target  shows  that  the  heat  developed 
by  the  impact  is  sufficient  to  raise  to  incandescence  the  scattered 
dust  and  particles  abraded  by  the  collision. 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  development  of  heat  by  friction  in 

^  The  Gaucho  of  the  Pampas  presses  the  blunt  end  of  a  flexible  rod  about  18  inches 
long  against  his  breast,  and  the  other  end,  which  is  pointed,  he  places  in  a  hole 
drilled  in  a  piece  of  dry  wood.  Bending  the  rod  by  the  pressure  of  his  body,  he 
seizes  the  curved  part  and  turns  it  rapidly  round,  till  the  heat  developed  by  the 
friction  of  the  rod  against  the  block  of  wood  is  sufficient  to  produce  ignition.  In 
Australia  and  Tasmania  ignition  is  produced  by  the  rapid  twirling  of  the  pointed 
stick  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  among  the  Esquimaux  one  person  presses 
the  end  of  the  rod  against  the  piece  of  wood,  while  another  produces  a  rapid  rotation 
to  and  fro  by  means  of  a  thong. 
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liquids.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  churning  there  is  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  temQeratore  of  the  milk  before  the  operation  is  completed. 
Water,  or  any  other  liquid,  may  be  heated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  was  by  an  experiment  of  this  kind  that  Joule  first  determined  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  that  is,  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  work  spent  in  churning  and  the  quantity  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  process. 

31.  The  Fire  Syringe. — One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  dynamical  generation  of  heat  is  furnished  by  the  fire  sjrringe. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tube,  accurately 
bored  and  quite  smooth  within.  An  air-tight  piston  is  fitted  into  it, 
80  that  by  forcing  the  piston  forward  the  air  in  the  tube  is  com- 
pressed. When  the  air  is  thus  forcibly  compressed,  heat  is  suddenly 
generated^  and  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  developed  may  be  sufficient 
to  ignite  a  piece  of  tinder  attached  to  the  inner  end  of  the  piston. 

If  a  pellet  of  cotton  wool,  moistened  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be 
thrown  into  the  tube  and  then  immediately  ejected,  so  that  a  mixture 
of  its  vapour  and  air  fills  the  tube,  a  flash  of  light  will  be  seen  on 
suddenly  compressing  the  contents.  The  heat  developed  by  the  com- 
pression has  been  sufficient  to  ignite  the  vapour. 

The  converse  operation — the  development  of  cold  or  destruction 
of  heat — may  be  also  illustrated  by  means  of  this  or  some  similar 
apparatus.^  Thus  if  the  gas  be  compressed,  and  after  attaining  a 
fixed  temperature  be  allowed  to  expand,  pushing  the  piston  before 
it»  so  that  work  is  done  against  the  external  pressure,  a  noticeable  fall 
in  the  temperature  of  the  gas  will  occur. 

That  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  elevated  by  sudden  compression 
and  reduced  by  expansion  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Cullen  and  Dr.  Darwin.^  This  fact  being  once  noticed  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
by  a  given  compression,  or  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
compression  and  the  change  of  temperature  or  quantity  of  heat 
developed.  Dalton  ^  was  the  first  to  estimate  this  change  of  temper- 
ature with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  from  his  experiment  he 
concluded  that  when  air  is  compressed  to  one  half  its  bulk  a  heating 

^  For  ezAmple,  by  allowing  air  to  escape  from  a  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
eompreMed.  The  cooling  effect  when  small  may  be  registered  by  some  sensitive 
thennoelectric  apparatus.  The  cooling  produced  by  the  expansion  of  carbonic  acid 
gat  when  escaping  nnder  high  pressure  into  the  atmosphere,  is  so  great  that  the 
CMaping  gas  hecomes'not  merely  liquefied  but  actually  solidified. 

>  Joole,  Pkil.  Mag.,  May  1845. 

'  DaltoD,  Memoin  of  LU,  and  Phil,  Soc  of  Manchester,  vol.  v.  pt.  2,  pp.  251- 
62S. 
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of  50°  F.-  occurs,  with  a  similar  cooling  when  a  corresponding  rare- 
faction takes  placa 

Subsequently  Dulong^  showed  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases 
taken  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  evolved  (or  absorbed)  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  when  suddenly  compressed  (or  dilated)  by  the 
same  amount 

32.  Explanation  of  the  Calorists. — That  heat  is  developed  by 
friction  and  percussion  was  well  known  to  the  supporters  of  the 
caloric  theory,  and  accounted  for  by  well  -  framed  hypotheses. 
Thus  any  body  in  its  normal  state  possessed  a  certain  capacity  for 
heat,  and  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  at  a  definite  temper- 
ature. Percussion  altered  the  condition  of  the  substance  and  lessened 
its  capacity  for  heat.  Some  of  the  caloric  was  squeezed  out  of  it, 
and,  being  thus  set  free,  manifested  its  presence  by  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature. Similarly,  in  the  hammering  of  a  nail,  the  caloric  was  simply 
hammered  out  of  the  pores  of  the  iron.  The  molecules  of  the  matter 
were  driven  closer  together,  and  the  caloric  was  ejected.  In  the  case 
of  friction,  however,  part  of  the  material  was  abraded  or  rubbed  into 
powder,  and  the  calorists  postulated  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the 
powder  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  solid  from  which  it  was  abraded  ; 
there  was  thus  an  evolution  of  heat 

This  reasoning  is  strictly  philosophical  if  the  assumptions  on 
which  it  is  based  be  true,  viz.  that  the  capacity  for  heat  is  less  in 
the  state  of  powder  than  in  the  solid  state ;  and  further,  that  heat 
is  indestructible,  or  that  the  quantity  of  heat  fluid  in  the  universe 
remains  permanently  the  same.  The  calorists  did  not,  however, 
appeal  to  experiment  to  prove  that  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat 
was  less  in  the  dusty  state  than  in  the  block.  If  they  had  done  so, 
they  would  have  found  their  postulate  overthrown,  and  would  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  theory,  or  devise  some  other  explanation 
of  the  heat  developed  by  friction.  The  production  of  heat  by  the 
friction  of  liquids,  as  in  the  process  of  churning,  could  scarcely  be 
explained  on  the  same  lines.  Here  there  is  no  abrasion,  no  apparent 
change  of  state  or  powdering  of  the  material,  and  consequently  no 
room  for  the  postulate  that  its  heat  capacity  is  diminished  by  the 
process  which  generates  the  heat 

The  peculiarity  of  the  heat  supply  obtainable  by  friction  is 
that  it  appears  to  be  inexhaustible,  so  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
obtainable  by  rubbing  together  two  bodies  which  do  not  abrade  would 
be  infinite.  This  cannot  possibly  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
the  heat  capacity  of  the  substance  is  less  in  the  powdered  or  com- 
^  Dulong,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  2«,  torn.  xli.  p.  166,  1828. 
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pressed  than  in  the  original  state,  bat  its  explanation  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  action  or  agent  which  causes  the  rubbing.  From  this  point 
of  Tiew  the  heat  developed  is  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  the 
agent  producing  the  rubbing. 

88.  Bamford*s  Experiment. — The  first  experimental  investiga- 
tion into  the  true  nature  of  heat  was  made  by  Count  Eumford  ^  in 
1798. 

While  engaged  in  the  boring  of  brass  cannon  at  the  military 
irsenai  in  Munich,  he  was  struck  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
metallic  chips  thrown  off,  and  by  the  excessive  development  of  beat 
during  the  process.  In  order  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly 
he  prepared  a  hollow  gun-metal  cylinder,  formed  in  the  waste  head  ^ 
of  a  cannon,  and  mounted  it  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  by  horse- 
power on  a  horizontal  axis,  while  a  blunt  steel  borer  pressed  against 
its  bottom.  The  cylinder  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  flannel 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  and  a  small  radial  hole  to  contain  a  ther- 
mometer was  drilled  into  the  bottom,  and  terminated  at  its  centre. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  thus  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
thick  bottom  of  the  cylinder,^  and  the  stem  projected  from  its  side. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  thermometer  stood  at 
60°  F.,  and  after  half  an  hour,  when  the  cylinder  had  made  960 
revolutions,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  130°  F.,  which  fairly 
represented  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cylinder. 

He  now  removed  the  metallic  dust  or  scaly  matter  abraded  by  the 
friction  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  found  it  weighed  only 
837  grains  troy.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  the  very  con- 
nderable  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  this  experiment — (a  quantity 
which  actually  raised  the  temperature  of  above  113  lbs.  of  gun-metal 

^  Rnmford,  Phil.  Travis. ,  1798.  Count  Rumford's  name  was  Benjamin  Thomson. 
He  wms  bom  in  1753  at  Woburn,  near  Boston,  and  was  driven  to  Europe  for  his 
loymlty  during  the  rebellion  of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  He  effected  various 
impofrtmnt  reforms  in  Bavaria,  and  chose  the  title  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
(and  which  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  services)  from  a  village  in  New  Hampshire, 
BOW  called  Concord,  where  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  infant  daughter. 

*  The  verlcmer  kopf,  or  waste  head,  was  a  solid  mass  about  2  feet  long,  pro- 
jeetiDg  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  This  was  cut  off  before  boring.  It  was  cast 
with  the  gun  in  order  that  its  weight  on  the  lower  parts  might  make  them  compact. 
Without  this  precaution  the  metal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  muzzle  would  be 
more  or  less  porous. 

'  The  external  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  7|  in.,  and  its  length  9*8  in.  The 
diameter  of  the  internal  cavity  (which  was  drilled  out)  was  3'7  in.,  and  its  depth 
7^  in.,  so  that  the  bottom  was  2*6  in.  thick.  The  borer  was  a  flat  piece  of  hardened 
flteel  4  in.  long,  0*63  in.  thick,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  cavity,  viz.  8*5  in.  It 
was  kept  fixed  and  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  strong 
•crew  with  a  pressare  of  10,000  lbs. 
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at  least  70  degrees  of  the  Fabreuheit  tliennometer,  aitd  which,  of 
course,  trould  have  been  capable  of  melting  6^  lbs.  of  ice,  or  of  causing 
near  5  lbs.  of  ice-cold  water  to  boil) — could  have  been  furnished  1 
BO  inconsiderable  a  quantity  of  metallic  dust,  and  this  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  in  its  capacity  for  heat  i  .  .  .  But  without 
insisting  on  the  improbability  of  this  supposition,  we  have  only  to 
recollect  that  from  the  results  of  actual  and  decisive  experimentG,  mode 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  fact,  the  capacity  for  heat 
of  the  metal  of  which  great  guns  are  cast  is  iwt  sen^lif  chaf).;}i!d  by 
being  reduced  to  the  form  of  metallic  chips  in  the  operation  of  boring 
cannon,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  that  it  can 
be  much  changed,  if  it  be  changed  at  all,  in  being  reduced  to  much 
smaller  pieces  by  a  borer  that  is  less  sharp." 

This  test  was  not,  however,  conclusive  to  the  caloriste.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  prove,  as  Rumford  did  prove,  that  the  capacity  for 
heat  of  the  solid  metal  was  tfae  some  as  that  of  the  chips.  It  was 
still  necessary  to  prove  that  equal  masses  of  the  solid  metal  and  the 
abraded  dust  always  contain  the  mme  quantity  of  heat  when  at  tha 
same  temperature.  A  calorist  might  say  that  although  metal  and 
the  (lust  possess  the  aame  thermal  capacity  at  the  same  temperature, 
yet  the  solid  metal  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  the  dust, 
the  difference  having  been  evolved  during  abrasion.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  point  might  have  been  settled  by  melting  equal 
weights  of  the  two,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
change  equal  weights  of  the  solid  and  abraded  dust  into  fused  metaL 
If  these  ore  equal,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  fused  mass  is  exactly 
the  same  in  all  respects  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  then  the  dust  and 
the  solid  metal  will  contain  equal  quantities  of  heat  per  unit  woighf 
when  at  the  same  temperature.  A  similar  test  would  be  by  solutioi 
in  an  acid,  and  observation  of  the  heat  of  combination.  Rumford 
however,  did  not  stake  his  opinion  on  such  experiments  aa  these. 
He  adhered  firmly  to  the  one  main  point  and  feature  of  the  experi- 
ment, namely,  that  the  supply  of  heat  is  inexhaustible.  If  the  heaS 
were  rubbed  out  of  the  material,  a  stage  would  be  reached  at  which  all 
ite  heat  would  be  exhausted.  No  such  stage  was  ever  observed.  Tha 
supply,  was  aa  free  and  copious  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  as  at  tl 
beginning.  All  that  was  necessary  was  the  continued  working  of  th^ 
machinery.  The  quantity  of  heiit  obtained  depended  in  no  way  o 
the  amount  of  rubbing  or  hammering  the  brass  had  previously 
received  ;  it  depended  only  on  the  work  spent  in  friction  during  th« 
experiment  (see  further,  p.  43). 

Rumford  also  proceeded  to  determine  if  the  exclusion  of  the  t 
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from  the  cylinder  had  any  effect  For  this  purpose  he  closed  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  with  a  tight-fitting  collar  so  that  the  air  had  no  access 
to  the  interior  during  the  experiment,  but  he  found  no  observable 
difference  in  the  result  He  also  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  wooden  box 
filled  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  revolve  either  water- 
tight or  open,  while  the  borer  pressed  against  its  bottom  as  before. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
60°  F.  One  hour  after  the  machinery  had  been  set  in  motion  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  which  weighed  18*77  lbs.  (2|  gallons),  was 
107°  F.,  or  had  been  raised  47°  F.  In  thirty  minutes  more  the  temper- 
ature was  142°  F.,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  the  temperature  was  178°  F.,  while  in  2^  hours  the 
water  actually  boiled ! 

He  then  proceeded  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  possessed  by 
each  part  of  the  apparatus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  and 
found  that  the  total  was  sufficient  to  raise  26*58  lbs.  of  ice-pold  water 
to  the  boiling  point  This,  together  with  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment, gave  the  rate  at  which  the  heat  was  generated  to  be  ''greater 
than  that  produced  in  the  combustion  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  burning  together  with  clear  bright 
flames." 

"  One  horse,"  he  adds,  "  would  have  been  equal  to  the  work  per- 
formed, though  two  were  actually  employed.  Heat  may  thus  be 
produced  merely  by  the  strength  of  a  horse,  and  in  a  case  of  necessity 
this  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals.  But  no  circumstance  could 
be  imagined  in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat  would  be  advan- 
tageous ;  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  the  fodder  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  horse  as  fuel." 

'*  In  meditating  over  the  results  of  all  these  experiments,  we  are 
naturally  brought  to  the  great  question  which  has  so  often  been  the 
subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers,  namely — 

"  What  is  Heat  ? — ^is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  igneam  fluid  ?  Is 
there  anything  that  can  with  propriety  be  called  caloric  ? " 

''  We  have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  may  be 
excited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallic  surfaces,  and  given  off  in  a 
constant  stream  or  flux  in  all  directions,  without  interruption  or  inter- 
mission, and  without  any  signs  of  diminution  or  exhaustion.  .  .  ." 

*<  In  reasoning  on  this  subject  we  must  not  forget  that  most 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  source  of  the  heat  generated  by 
friction  in  these  experiments  appeared  evidently  to  be  inexhaustible." 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  anything  which  any  insulated 
body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  furnish  without  limitation 
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cannot  possibly  be  a  maierial  substance ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of 
anything  capable  of  being  excited  and  communicated  in  the  manner 
the  heat  was  excited  and  communicated  in  these  experiments  except 
it  be  MOTION/' 

84.  Davy's  Experiment — The  fatal  blow  to  the  caloric  theory 
was  delivered  by  Humphry  Davy,  who  first  showed  that  two  pieces 
of  ice  may  be  melted  by  simply  rubbing  them  together.  Davy  rea- 
soned that  if  ice  can  be  liquefied  by  friction,  a  substance  (water)  will 
be  produced,  which  is  allowed  by  all  parties  to  contain  a  far  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  the  ice.  Liquefaction  will  then  conclusively 
demonstrate  the  generation  of  new  heat  He  tried  the  experiment 
and  succeeded.  He  says  :  ^  "I  procured  two  parallelopipedons of  ice 
(the  result  of  the  experiment  is  the  same  if  wax,  tallow,  resin,  or  any 
substance  fusible  at  a  low  temperature  be  used)  of  the  temperature 
29®  F.,  6  inches  long,  2  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  thick ;  they  were 
fastened  by  wires  to  two  bars  of  iron.  By  a  peculiar  mechanism 
their  surfaces  were  placed  in  contact,  and  kept  in  a  continued  and 
violent  friction  for  some  minutes.  They  were  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  water,  which  water  was  collected  and  its  temperature 
ascertained  to  be  35°  F.,  after  remaining  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  lower 
temperature  for  some  minutes.  The  fusion  took  place  only  at  the 
plane  of  contact  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  no  bodies  were  in  friction 
but  ice.  From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  ice  by  friction  is 
converted  into  water,  and  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  calorists 
its  capacity  is  diminished  ;  but  it  is  a  well -known  fact  that  the 
capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ice,  and  ice 
must  have  an  absolute  quantity  of  heat  added  to  it  before  it  can  be 
converted  into  water.  Friction  consequently  does  not  diminish  the 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat" 

Davy  then  proceeded  to  determine  if  the  heat  which  produced  the 
liquefaction  could  have  been  derived  from  the  air  or  bodies  in  contact 
with  the  ice.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  the  experiment  to  be 
performed  by  clock-work  imder  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  surrounded  with  ice ;  but  in  this  case  also  liquefaction  was  pro- 
duced as  before.  He  consequently  concluded  that  heat  is  produced 
by  friction,  and  that  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  does  not  exist ; 
that  ''a  motion  or  vibration  of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  must  be 

^  Davy,  "Essay  on  Heat  and  Light  and  Combinations  of  Light,"  Complete  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  11.  This  was  his  first  contribution  to  science,  and  was  published  in 
1799  in  the  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge^  prijicipally  from  the 
west  of  England.    Collected  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D. 
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necessarily  generated  by  friction  and  percussion.  Therefore  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  this  motion  or  vibration  is  heat.  .  .  .  Heat 
then  .  .  .  may  be  defined  as  a  peculiar  motion,  probably  a  vibration 
of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  tending  to  separate  them.'' 

The  minds  of  scientists  were,  however,  so  imbued  with  the  caloric 
doctrine  that  the  experiments  and  arguments  of  Davy  attracted  but 
little  attention.  They  were  even  treated  by  some  as  wild  and 
extravagant  speculations.  Even  Davy  himself  did  not  seem  to  be 
confident  His  subsequent  writings  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  complete 
conviction  which  characterises  so  unmistakably  those  of  Kumford, 
and  it  was  not  until  1812  that  he  distinctly  laid  down  ^  that 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  is  motion,  and 
the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of 
the  communication  of  motion." 

Both  Kumford  and  Davy  might,  however,  have  been  successfully  Position 
met  by  any  calorist  who  was  willing  to  abandon  some  of  the  less  ^joj^^g 
essential  parts  of  the  doctrine.  When  heat  is  generated  by  friction 
or  compression,  the  caloriste  accounted  for  it  by  asserting  that  the 
capacity  of  the  material  for  heat  is  diminished,  or  that  the  heat  is 
nibbed  or  squeezed  out  of  it.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  this  is  not  the  case.  How  then  is  a  calorist  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  heat  in  Rumford's  experiment  ?  By  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  his  doctrine  he  is  bound  to  consider  heat  as  inde- 
structible and  uncreatable ;  but  in  this  experiment  a  constant  stream  of 
heat  flows  from  the  parts  in  friction  as  long  as  the  motion  continues, 
and  no  equivalent  loss  of  heat  can  be  detected  elsewhere.  Any 
competent  reasoner  will  therefore  turn  to  the  agent  which  keeps  the 
machinery  in  motion.  The  calorist  will  be  forced  to  state  that  the 
heat  evolved  in  Kumford's  experiment  comes  from  the  horse,  and  in 
making  this  assertion  his  position  will  be  as  strong,  but  scarcely  so 
acceptable  or  rational,  as  that  of  his  opponent.  Briefly  stated,  the 
position  of  the  calorist  would  be  that  heat  is  an  imponderable  fluid 
which  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed,  and  therefore  if  heat  appears 
to  be  generated  in  any  mechanical  process  it  must  be  derived  from 
the  agents  or  sources  which  maintain  that  process.  The  opponents  of 
the  caloric  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  heat  is  not  a  fluid, 
but  may  be  developed  by  the  expenditure  of  work  or  energy.  While 
one  party  might  say  that  the  caloric  (or  heat)  is  derived  from  the 
horse  in  Rumford's  experiment,  the  other  party  maintains  that 
energy  is  derived  from  the  horse,  and  the  heat  which  is  evolved  is  the 
equivalent  of  it.     The  fundamental  postulate  of  modern  science  con- 

*  Davy,  Eleincnts  of  Chcrnical  Philosophy y  p.  94. 
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ceming  energy  is  that  it  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed,  and  this  is 
exactly  the  property  demanded  for  caloric.  The  horse  in  Rumford's 
experiment  supplies  something  to  the  machinery  which  possesses 
exactly  the  same  fundamental  quality  of  permanence  according  to  both 
schools. 

85.  The  Dynamical  Equivalent  of  Heat  —  Joule's  Experi- 
ments.— That  some  relation  existed  between  the  work  spent  in 
driving  the  apparatus,  and  the  heat  developed,  in  Count  Rumford's 
experiment  had  doubtless  floated  before  the  minds  of  many  philoso- 
phers before  either  the  correct  enunciation  or  the  exact  experimental 
determination  of  this  relation  was  made.  A  rough  estimation  indeed 
of  this  relation  may  be  obtained  from  the  experiment  actually  per- 
formed by  Rumford.^  The  accurate  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester  in  the  year  1840,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  with  the  highest  experimental  skill  in  several 
distinct  investigations.  The  object  of  Joule's  inquiry  was  to  determine 
exactly  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  expenditure  of  a  known 
amount  of  work,  when  this  work  is  spent  solely  in  producing  heat  by 
friction. 

The  method  employed  was  practically  a  modification  of  that  used 
by  Rumford  in  showing  that  heat  is  developed  when  work  is  spent  in 
friction.  The  modification  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  accurate 
methods  for  estimating  the  work  spent  and  the  heat  generated.  The 
heat  was  produced  by  friction  of  a  brass  paddle  revolving  in  water 
contained  in  a  specially  constructed  brass  vessel,  so  that  the  water  was 
heated  by  a  kind  of  revolving-churn  process,  and  the  temperature  was 
registered  by  means  of  a  delicate  mercurial  thermometer.  The  paddle 
was  driven  by  two  leaden  weights  attached  to  a  doubled  cord  passing 
over  two  pulleys,  and  the  work  spent  in  turning  it  was  estimated  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  weights  and  the  height  through  which 
they  descended. 

After  all  corrections^  were  made.  Joule  decided  that  his  mean 
result  was  772  foot-pounds  per  degree  Fahrenheit  between  the 
temperatures  55°  and  60°  F.  That  is,  the  work  done  in  raising 
a  weight  of  one  pound  through  772  feet  in  the  latitude  of  Man- 
chester will,   if   spent   in  friction  (between  brass   and  water),  raise 

^  Thus  Rumford  estimated  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  water  and  apparatus  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  26*58  lbs.  of  water.  Further,  one  horse  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  machinery  and  change  the  temperature  of  this  mass  from  SS"*  to  212*"  F.  in  two 
and  a  half  hours,  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  being  about  1**'3  per  minute. 
This  gives  847  foot-pounds  as  the  dynamical  equivalent,  a  number  which  is  only 
about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  Joule's  estimate. 

^  Except  reduction  to  the  air  thermometer,  see  Chap.  VIII.,  Section  I. 
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the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit.     The 

unit  of  heat  being  the  quantity  which  will  raise  unit  mass  of  water 

one  degree  Fahrenheit  on  the  mercury  thermometer,  and  the  unit  of  Unreduced 

work  being  that  spent  in  elevating  unit  mass  one  foot,  the  general  v*^"®^**'- 

relation  between  heat  and  work  will  be  H  =  W/772,  or  W  =  772H. 

If  the  unit  of  heat  be  that  required  to  raise  imit  mass  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade,  the  work  equivalent  will  be  the  f  of  772, 
that  is  1390,  the  unit  of  work  being  the  same  as  before.  But  if 
the  unit  of  work  be  that  spent  in  raising  unit  mass  one  metre,  the 
valne  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  will  be  424.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  424  gramme-metres, 
or  the  work  spent  in  raising  a  weight  of  one  gramme  to  a  height  of 
424  metres  will,  if  spent  in  friction,  produce  as  much  heat  as  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  one  degree  centigrade.  Denot- 
ing the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  by  J  in  any  system  of 
units,  we  will  have  between  the  work  spent  and  the  heat  produced 

the  general  equation — 

W=JH. 

The  symbol  J  represents  the  number  of  units  of  work  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  one  unit  of  heat,  when  the  work  is  all  spent  in  generat- 
ing heat  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  experiments 
devised  by  Kumford  and  Joule,  the  work  may  not  all  be  spent  in 
generating  heat  There  may  be  electric  or  magnetic  actions  developed, 
or  other  actions  may  take  place  which  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of 
detecting.  If  any  such  actions  take  place,  the  values  of  J  derived  by 
different  methods  and  with  different  materials  would  not  be  expected  to 
be  equal,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  equal  it  does  not  prove  that  such 
actions  do  not  occur,  but  only  that  the  ratio  of  the  part  of  the  work 
spent  in  producing  heat  to  that  spent  in  these  other  actions  is  the 
same  in  all  the  methods  employed,  or  that  the  same  definite  fraction 
of  the  work  is  spent  in  all  the  methods  in  producing  heat. 

Joule  was  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  if  the  work  is  really  all 
spent  in  producing  heat^  then  with  every  form  of  apparatus  we  must 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  heat  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount  of  work.  He  consequently  determined  the  dynamical 
equivalent  by  the  friction  of  other  liquids  than  water,  and  by  other 
methods  than  friction.  The  results  of  three  series  of  experiments 
gave— 

(1)  Friction  of  water  contained  in  a  brass  vessel  with  a  brass  paddle  J  =  772*695. 

(2)  Friction  of  mercury  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  with  iron  paddle  J  =  774 '083. 
(8)  Friction  of  two  iron  rings  rubbing  against  each  other  in  mercury  J  =  774*987. 
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In  1878  Joule  repeated  his  experiments,  and  found  the  number  773*369  for  the 
dynamical  equivalent  in  the  latitude  of  Manchester.  This,  reduced  to  the  sea-level 
and  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  becomes  773  -492,  the  unit  of  heat  being  that  which 
raised  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  from  60"  to  61**  F.,  the  weighing  being  made 
with  brass  weights  when  tlie  barometer  stood  at  30  in.  When  the  weighing  is  made 
in  vacuo  this  becomes  reduced  to  772 '55. 

Later  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  carried  out  by  Pro- , 
fessor  H.  A.  Rowland  and  several  others.  The  experiments  of  Row- 
land  are  remarkable  for  their  range  and  consistency,  as  well  as  for 
the  skill  and  completeness  with  which  they  were  executed.  They 
were  conducted  at  temperatures  varying  between  39°*1  F.  and  dQ'^S 
F.  (a  much  wider  range  than  that  employed  by  Joule),  and  gave  results 
varying  from  774*7  to  778*3  on  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  from 
77 5 '9  to  783'4-  on  the  air  thermometer,  the  higher  results  being 
obtained  at  the  lower  temperatures  (see  further,  Chap.  VIII.). 

Hence  when  the  air  thermometer  is  taken  as  the  standard.  Joule's 
results  become  augmented  by  nearly  1  per  cent^  and  if  the  unit  of 
heat  be  taken  as  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
unit  mass  of  water  1°  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  on  the  air  ther- 
mometer, the  foregoing  results  may  be  replaced  by  the  numbers — 

Corrected  J  =    427  (gramme-metres  degree  C.) 

▼alue  at  =    778  (foot-pounds  degree  F.) 

15  C»  =  1400  (foot-pounds  degree  C.) 

86.  Transformation  of  Heat  into  Work. — We  have  seen  how 
Rumford,  Davy,  and  Joule  proved  that  the  work  done  by  animals  or 
falling  weights  may  be  converted  into  heat,  and  we  shall  now  consider 
the  converse  operation — the  transformation  of  heat  into  work,  or  the 
derivation  of  mechanical  effect  from  thermal  agencies. 

This  process  is  exhibited  in  the  steam-engine  and  all  other  heat 
engines.  Thus  in  the  steam-engine  fuel  is  consumed  and  heat  generated 
in  the  furnace,  and  at  the  expense  of  this  heat  the  engine  is  set  in 
motion,  and  work  is  performed.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  particles 
of  a  hot  body,  which,  according  to  the  dynamical  theory,  constitutes 
its  heat,  is  thus  transformed  into  the  visible  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  engine,  and  this  in  turn  is  transformed  partly  into  external  work,  or 
mechanical  effect^  such  as  the  raising  of  weights,  or  communicating 
motion  to  or  altering  the  configuration  or  state  of  other  bodies,  or 
systems  of  bodies,  and  it  is  partly  frittered  down  again  into  heat 
developed  by  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  engine  itself,  or  of 
other  bodies  which  it  may  set  in  motion. 

Thus  in  a  locomotive  the  heat  drawn  from  the  furnace  passes  first 
into  heat  motion  or  energy  of  the  particles  of  water  and  steam ;  this 
in  turn  passes  into  the  motion  of  the  machinery.     All  the  visible 
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motion  of  the  engine  and  its  parts  is  thus  derived  from  the  invisible 
motions  of  the  molecules  of  the  water  vapour,  which  in  turn  comes 
from  the  furnace,  and  this  invisible  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  body  we  regard  as  the  source  of  its  sensible  heat,  and  the 
performance  of  work  by  a  heat  engine  we  regard  merely  as  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particles  of  the  hot  body,  or  source 
of  heat^  into  the  visible  energy  of  motion  of  large  masses,  or  into  that 
energy  of  position  which  we  call  potential  energy.  When  a  train 
starts  from  one  level  and  comes  to  rest  at  some  higher  level,  part  of 
the  energy  derived  from  the  furnace — that  is,  part  of  the  heat  motion — 
is  spent  in  raising  the  mass  of  the  train  through  the  difference  of  level ; 
this  is  8tored-up  energy  (or  potential),  and  may  be  recovered  again  as 
motion  in  allowing  the  train  to  fall  to  its  original  level.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  energy  derived  from  the  furnace  passes  first  into  energy 
of  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  into  heat  motions 
caused  by  friction  developed  in  the  rails,  air,  and  parts  of  the  train, 
and  is  then  radiated  into  space.  The  engine  thus  acts  the  part  of  a 
stilL  The  energy  which  first  exists  as  heat  motion  in  the  furnace 
passes  through  the  steam  into  visible  motion  of  the  machine,  and  then 
again  takes  the  form  of  heat  motion  developed  by  friction. 

If  the  engine  be  employed  in  merely  producing  motion  in  itself  or 
other  bodies  without  altering  their  relative  positions  or  state,  and  if 
these  motions  finally  subside  through  friction,  as  in  the  case  of  a  train 
coming  to  rest  at  the  same  level  as  that  from  which  it  started,  then 
on  the  whole  there  will  be  no  external  work  done,  there  will  be  no 
mechanical  advantage  gained,  and  all  the  heat  derived  from  the 
fomace  will  be  frittered  down,  and  reappear  again  as  heat  developed 
by  the  friction  which  brings  the  mass  to  rest.  If,  however,  work  has 
been  done  by  the  engine  in  raising  its  mass,  or  any  other  masses,  to  a 
higher  level,  an  equivalent  of  the  heat  drawn  from  the  fiu:nace  will 
disappear ;  this  will  have  been  used  up  in  doing  work,  viz.  the  work 
necessary  to  raise  the  masses  to  the  higher  level ;  the  remainder  of  the 
heat  drawn  from  the  furnace  will  reappear  as  heat  developed  by  fric- 
tion, so  that  the  heat  thus  developed  is  not  now  the  complete  equivalent 
of  that  drawn  from  the  furnace,  but  is  less  by  an  amount  W/J  where 
W  is  the  work  done  in  raising  the  masses. 

The  direct  verification  that  heat  disappears  when  work  is  done  by 
a  steam-engine  was  first  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Hirn  in  1857, 
but  as  early  as  1839  an  essay  was  made  by  S^guin  in  the  same  direction. 

Hirn  actually  measured  in  an  ordinary  working  steam-engine  the  Him's  ex- 
quantity  of  heat  which  was  carried  from  the  boiler  in  a  given  time,  and  P®'^^™®'**®- 
also  the  quantity  which  reached  the  condenser  during  the  same  in- 
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tervaL  He  also  calculated  the  quantity  lost  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion over  all  parts  of  the  machine,  and  found  that  when  the  engine 
was  at  work,  turning  other  machinery,  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  left  the  boiler  and  that  which  entered  the  con- 
denser was  much  greater  than  when  the  engine  performed  no  external 
work,  and  the  steam  merely  passed  through  the  engine  from  the  boiler 
to  the  condenser. 

Hirn  also  pushed  the  experimental  inquiry  further,  and  actually 
deduced  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat  from  his 
observations  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine,  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
used  up  in  performing  it.  The  work  W  performed  in  any  time  can 
be  deduced  from  the  area  of  the  Watt's  indicator  diagram  (see  Art. 
68),  and  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston.  To  determine  the 
quantity  of  heat  converted  into  work,  the  weight  of  water  that  passes 
from  the  boiler  to  the  condenser  must  be  estimated.  Ejiowing  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  at  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  (see  p.  313), 
the  quantity  of  heat  Q  drawn  from  the  boiler  in  any  time  becomes 
known.  But  this  quantity  is  not  all  converted  into  work.  Part  of  it 
q  is  carried  into  the  condenser,  and  a  part  R  is  lost  by  radiation  in 
the  transit  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  converted  into  work  is 
Q  -  J  -  E,  and  the  value  of  J  is  found  from  the  equation 

W=J(Q-g-K). 

By  this  means  Hirn  obtained  the  numbers  413  and  420*4  (gramme- 
metres),  which,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  must  be 
regarded  as  exceedingly  good  approximations. 

87.  The  Two  Laws  of  Thermodynamics — ^Meaning  of  the  Term 
Law  in  Physical  Science. — It  has  been  shown  that  heat  may  be 
generated  by  the  exi>enditure  of  work,  and  conversely  that  work  may 
be  performed  by  the  expenditure  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  heat. 
A  certain  equivalence  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Joule,  to 
exist  between  the  work  done  and  the  heat  generated  (or  spent)  in  such 
First  law.  cases,  and  this  equivalence  is  known  as  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics. 
This  law  is  algebraically  stated  in  the  equation 

W=JH, 

which  means  that  when  work  is  spent  in  generating  heat,  or  heat 
spent  in  performing  work,  then  J  units  of  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
unit  of  heat. 

In  the  general  case  a  quantity  of  work  W  is  spent  in  driving  a 
machine,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  work  to  is  performed  by  the 
machine — for  example,  in  raising  weights  or  moving  certain  masses. 
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The  balance  W-w  ia  spent^  partly  at  leasts  and  perhaps  wholly, 
in  oyercoming  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  an 
eqnivalent  quantity  of  heat  is  developed.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
assumed  that  the  heat  thus  developed  is  the  complete  equivalent  of 
the  difference  W-w,  Other  processes  besides  the  development  of 
heat  may  be  in  operation.  Electrical  phenomena  may  occur,  and 
generally  do  occur,  when  dissimilar  substances  rub  together.  Magnetic 
and  electro-magnetic  actions  may  also  take  place,  and  energy  may  be 
radiated  into  space  or  dissipated,  during  the  motion  or  collision  of 
masses,  in  modes  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  detect.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  work  in  Joule's  experiment  may  not  be  quite  so  simple  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  and  until  it  is  proved  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  work  is  wholly  spent  in  producing  heat,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
value  of  J,  determined  by  the  friction  of  one  pair  of  substances,  should 
be  the  same  as  that  determined  in  the  same  manner  by  another  pair. 
That  other  actions  do  take  place  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  perhaps 
it  is  to  these  that  the  differences  in  the  determinations  of  J  by  dif- 
ferent methods  are  to  be  partly  attributed.     The  corrected  equation 

would  in  this  case  be 

W=JH  +  M7, 

where  w  represents  the  quantity  of  work  spent  in  developing  other 
phenomena  hitherto  unnoticed. 

The  second  law  of  thermodynamics  was  introduced  by  Clausius  Second 
and  Thomson,  and  these  two  laws  form  the  basis  of  the  modem  ' 
science  of  thermodynamics.  This  law,  as  stated  by  Clausius,  asserts 
that  heat  cannot  be  conveyed  from  one  body  to  another  at  a  higher 
temperature  without  the  expenditure  of  work,  or  some  equivalent  pro- 
cess. Thus  of  a  system  of  bodies  at  different  temperatures  any  pair 
may  be  converted  into  a  heat  engine,  that  at  the  higher  temperature 
acting  as  the  soiu*ce,  or  furnace,  and  the  other  playing  the  part  of  the 
condenser.  When  such  an  engine  performs  work  the  heat  used  up  is 
always  that  of  the  source  or  body  of  highest  temperature.  A  certain 
quantity  of  heat  is  drawn  from  the  source,  and  part  of  this  is  converted 
into  work,  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  condenser  or  body  of 
lower  temperature.  If  the  process  were  reversed  work  would  be  spent 
in  driving  the  engine,  while  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  would  be  drawn 
from  the  condenser  and  a  certain  quantity  would  be  restored  to  the 
source.  Thus  in  the  direct  process  heat  is  drawn  from  the  warmer 
and  given  in  part  to  the  colder  of  two  bodies,  while  external  work  is 
performed  by  the  engine.  In  this  process  the  tendency  is  to  equilibrate 
the  temperatmres  of  the  two  bodies.  In  the  reverse  process,  however, 
work  is  spent  in  driving  the  engine,  while  heat  is  drawn  from  the  colder 
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and  given  lo  the  wanner  of  the  two  bodies,  and  the  tendency  is  to  i 
gerate  their  difference  of  temperature.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  ThomBon  regarded  the  matter,  and  proposed  the  principle  that 
the  method  by  which  work  is  obtained  from  heat  is  by  allowing  it  to 
pasB  from  bodies  of  liigher  to  bodies  of  lower  temperature,  or  that 
work  may  be  done  by  using  up  the  heat  of  the  warmer  of  two  bodies 
but  not  by  using  the  heat  of  the  colder.  In  Thomson's  statement  the 
direct  process  of  obtaining  mechanical  effect  by  thermal  agencies  ia 
kept  in  view,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  work  by  using  up  thft 
heat  of  the  coldest  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  insisted  on.  In  order  that 
heat  may  be  drawn  from  the  coldest  body  tlie  engine  must  be  reversed, 
and  work  must  be  spent  in  effecting  the  process.  This  is  the  stats- 
meat  of  Clausius,  and  the  two  are  therefore  equivalent. 

An  apparent  violation  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  arising 
from  our  inability  to  deal  with  individual  molecules  has  been  i 
genionsly  pointed  out  by  Maxwell.  The  fuller  consideration  of  this 
and  other  matters,  together  with  the  applications  of  the  law,  will  b^ 
taken  up  again  in  the  sequel  (Chap.  VIII.).  At  present  it  will  only  b 
necessary  to  uall  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  /uio  in  physics. 
)  A  law  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  conception  which  embracea 
a  series  of  similarly- recurring  natural  phenomena.  Thus  the  laws  o 
reQection  and  refraction  of  light  state  general  relations  between  the 
directions  of  two  rays  which  under  certain  conditions  are  always  foun4 
to  hold.  Wo  have  again  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  and  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  in  chemistry  the  law  of  the  coD; 
servation  of  matter.  These  laws  may  not  bo  absolutely  true,  but  theji 
are  stated  as  laws  because,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  have 
not  yet  been  found  to  be  false,  i.e.  to  lead  to  contradictory  results 
Such  laws  are  not  mere  logical  conceptions,  but  are  evolved  from  tht 
consideration  of  long  series  of  observations,  and  are  testt;d  by  repeated 
experiment  under  ever-varying  circumstances.  In  proportion  only  a 
they  are  found  to  bear  such  testa  does  our  confidence  in  their  tnufe 
worthiness  increase.  They  are  for  the  most  part  working  hypotbeM 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  systomatising  our  knowledge  and  catologuinj 
fact^  To  find  the  true  law  of  any  class  of  phenomena  i-equires  a  c 
plete  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  brought  ubont^ 
and  before  we  can  say  that  our  knowledge  of  any  one  law  of  nature  il 
complete  we  must  have  ascertained  tlial  it  holds  good  without  excep 
tion.  Only  so  far  as  it  has  been  tested  can  it  be  tnisted,  and  whel 
we  say  that  any  law  is  established  by  a  series  of  experiments  t 
range  of  the  series  must  be  stited,  and  it  is  only  asserted  that  withii 
Uiii  nmge  the  law  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 


SECTION  V 

THE  DYNAMICAL  OR  WAVE  THEORY   OF  HEAT 

38.  Antiquity  of  the  Dynamical  Theory. — Having  learned  that  heat 
may  be  generated  hy  the  expenditure  of  work,  and  vice  versd,  we  shall 
now  consider  the  theory  which  has  heen  founded  on  these  facts. 

The  first  notions  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  date  from  such  a 
remote  epoch  that  their  origin  cannot  be  attributed  with  precision  to 
any  single  person  or  period.  Thus  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
from  mere  observation  of  the  destructive  effects  of  heat,  considered  it 
as  a  movement  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  So  also  at  the 
time  of  the  scientific  renaissance  inaugurated  by  Bacon,  and  continued 
by  Descartes,  we  find  the  claims  of  the  dynamical  theory  freely  advo- 
cated. These  statements  of  the  doctrine,  however,  can  only  be 
r^arded  as  more  or  less  acute  speculations,  as  no  sure  basis  for  the 
theory  was  laid  tiU  Kumford  and  Davy  executed  their  experiments, 
nor  indeed  Wjas  the  theory  generally  accepted  until  a  considerably  later 
period.  The  calorist,  in  fact,  had  not  become  extinct  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century !  While  the  majority  of  scientists  were  con- 
vinced that  light  was  due  to  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  they  still 
adhered  with  the  greatest  pertinacity  to  their  heat  fluid  or  caloric. 

89.  The  Ether. — Although  we  are  forced  to  regard  space  itself  as 
onlimited,  yet  there  is  no  mental  necessity  compelling  us  to  regard  it 
ttther  as  filled  throughout,  or  in  part^  with  a  medium,  or  as  entirely 
empty.  When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
heat  and  light  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all  space,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  farthest  visible  star,  is  filled  with  a  fundamental  medium 
adled  the  ether.  This  hypothesis  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that 
heat  and  light  travel  through  space  with  a  definite  velocity,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  more  than  two  methods  by  which  an 
inflaence,  travelling  in  time,  may  be  propagated  from  one  body  to 
another  situated  at  a  distance. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  two  ships  at  sea.     One  of  these  may 
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Two  disturb  the  other  in  either  of  two  ways — either  by  firing  bullets  against 

oTezp^a-  ^^  ^^  ^y  exciting  waves  in  the  water  (medium  between  them)  which, 
tion.  diverging  from  the  centre  of  disturbance,  break  upon  the  other  ship 

and  disturb  it.  In  the  first  case  one  emits  a  substance  which  impinges 
against  the  other,  and  in  the  second  it  is  the  source  of  a  disturbance 
which  travels  through  a  medium  existing  between  the  two.  The 
former  method  is  the  basis  of  the  emission  theories  of  heat  and  light, 
and  on  the  latter  is  founded  the  wave  theory.  According  to  the 
emission  theory,  a  hot  or  luminous  body  emits  a  fluid  or  a  shower  of 
fine  particles,  travelling  through  space  with  the  velocity  of  light 
(300,000,000  metres  per  second).  This  theory  has  been  altogether 
abandoned,  and  the  supposition  that  light  and  heat  are  due  to  wave 
motion  in  a  medium  filling  all  space  has  been  universally  adopted. 
The  medium  is  of  course  hypothetical,  in  so  far  as  what  we  term  the 
direct  evidence  of  our  senses  is  concerned.  It  is  not  visible  or  tangible 
except  as  the  vehicle  of  all  our  light  and  heat ;  yet  its  existence  is 
advocated  by  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and,  in 
fact,  by  all  the  operations  of  nature.  When  we  speak  of  the  direct 
evidence  of  our  senses,  how  do  we  circumscribe  the  term?  what 
exactly  do  we  mean  ?  what  fixed  line  of  demarcation  have  we  to  tell 
us  where  this  evidence  begins  and  where  it  ceases  ? 

The  notion  of  such  a  medium  is  neither  new  nor  fanciful,  nor  is  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vague  speculation  on  the  part  of  scientists.  The 
hypothesis  has  been  admitted  on  accumulated  evidence,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  for  a  rational  and  consistent  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  conceive  of 
space  as  filled  with  a  medium,  capable  of  carrying  enei*gy  from  one 
region  to  another,  as  to  believe  that  the  interstellar  spaces  are  entirely 
empty ;  and  if  the  question  be  impartially  considered  it  will  perhaps 
be  conceded  that  we  have  really  as  much  reason  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a  universal  ether  as  in  that  of  anything  else.^ 
Postulates.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  do  not  postulate  density, 
or  compressibility,  or  molecular  structure,  or  necessarily  any  property 
of  matter,  for  this  ether,  except  that  it  can  contain  and  propagate 
energy.  It  is  merely  assumed  as  a  fundamental  medium,  by  means 
of  which  the  properties  of  all  substances,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  are  to  be  explained.  It  is  certainly  unscientific  to  postulate 
elasticity  and  density,  or  any  structure,  for  this  medium,  if  by  means 
of  it  we  are  to  account  for  the  elasticity,  density,  and  structure  of 

^  The  ancients  certainly  appear  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  simul- 
taneous existence  of  several  ethers  and  imponderable  fluids,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  vast  majority  of  people  think  of  electricity  as  a  fluid,  or  two  fluids  ! 
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matter.  Such  a  procedure  does  not  even  push  the  inquiry  one  stage 
farther  back. 

40.  Heat  and  Light  Reducible  to  the  same  Agency. — The  idea 
that  heat  is  ultimately  due  to  a  motion  of  some  sort  has  been  long 
entertained.  By  friction  and  collision  the  sensible  motion  of  bodies 
disappears  and  heat  is  generated.  The  supposition  has  been  that  the 
motion  in  such  cases  is  not  really  lost,  but  is  merely  transferred  from 
the  body  as  a  whole  to  its  individual  particles.  Thus  when  a  moving 
body  is  brought  to  rest  by  friction,  or  collision,  the  energy  of  the 
original  visible  motion  of  the  body  is  not  annihilated,  but  passes  over 
into  the  invisible  atoms  of  the  substances  taking  part  in  the  friction  or 
collision. 

Now  we  have  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  light  is  due 
to  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  and  we  have  exactly  the  same  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  same  supposition  with  regard  to  heat.  Eadiant  heat 
(for  example  the  heat  emitted  by  hot-water  pipes  or  a  blackened  stove) 
and  light  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  a  variety  of  experiments — 
in  fact  the  only  difference  that  can  be  detected  is  that  light,  as  well  as 
possessing  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  radiant  heat^  is  also  able 
to  affect  the  sense  of  sight. 

Heat  then,  like  lights  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  wave  motion  in  the 
ether.^  We  say  that  the  molecules  of  a  hot  body  are  in  a  state  of  very 
rapid  vibration,  or  are  the  centres  of  rapid  periodic  disturbances  of 

*  Among  the  contemporaries  of  Rumford  and  Davy,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  seems  to 

have  been  the  only  man  who  comprehended  the  full  bearing  of  their  experiments. 

He  called  in  question  the  principle  assumed  by  the  calorists,  that  the  heat  absorbed 

in  any  process  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  evolved  when  the  body  passes  back  again 

to  its  initial  condition,  and  points  out  that  this  assumption  had  not  been  proved  in 

a  single  case  ("Lecture  on  the  Nature  of  Heat").     That  Young  had  thoroughly 

grasped  the  idea  of  the  wave  theory  is  proved  by  the  following  passage  : — "  If  heat 

be  not  a  substance  it  must  be  a  quality,  and  this  quality  can  only  be  motion.     It 

was  Newton's  opinion  that  heat  consists  in  a  minute  vibratory  motion  of  the 

particles  of  bodies,  and  that  this  motion  is  communicated  through  an  apparent 

racnnm  by  the  undulations  of  an  clastic  medium,  which  is  also  concerned  in  the 

phenomena  of  Ught.     If  the  arguments  which  have  been  lately  advanced  in  favour 

of  the  undulatory  nature  of  light  be  deemed  valid,  there  will  be  still  stronger 

reasons  for  admitting  this  doctrine  respecting  heat,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary 

to  suppose  the  vibrations  and  undulations  principally  constituting  it  to  be  larger 

and  stronger  than  those  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time  the  smaller  vibrations  of 

light,  and  even  the  blackening  rays,  derived  from  still  more  minute  vibrations, 

may  perhaps,  when  sufficiently  condensed,  concur  in  producing  the  effects  of  heat. 

These  effects,  beginning  from  the  blackening  rays,  which  are  invisible,  are  a  little 

more  perceptible  in  the  violet,  which  still  possess  but  a  faint  illuminating  power ; 

the  ydlow-green  afford  the  most  light ;  the  red  give  less  light,  but  much  more 

heat ;   while  the  still  larger  and  less  frequent  vibrations,  which  have  no  effect 

<m  the  tense  of  sight,  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  least  refrangible  rays, 

and  to  constitate  invisible  heat" 
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Botue  iiort,  that  they  thus  excite  waves  in  the  ambJeut  elher,  that  Ihesa 
wares  travel  through  the  ether  between  us  and  the  body  with  tha 
velocity  of  light,  and  that  when  they  fall  upon  us  they  are  more  or  lew 
absorbed  by,  and  cause  corresponding  motions  in,  the  molecules  of 
our  bodies,  and  thus  arises  the  feeling  of  hotness.  The  sense  of 
heat  in  us  is  thus  excited  by  the  ethei-eal  waves  diverging  from  th^ 
hot  body,  just  as  the  eye  is  excited  by  the  waves  diverging  from  i 
luminous  body,  or  as  the  ear,  in  an  analogous  manner,  is  affected  by 
the  aerial  waves  originated  by  a  sounding  body. 

The  question  now  arises,  Are  there  two  distinct  sets  of  waves  in 
the  ether  1  Are  there  heat  waves  and  light  waves,  or  are  these  waveH 
of  the  same  nature  and  type  1  That  a  light  wave  also  possesses  heatingi 
power  at  once  leads  us  to  aueiiect  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
in  character  between,  the  wave  motion  which  affects  our  sense  of 
heat  and  that  which  affects  our  sense  of  vision.  To  explain  how 
this  may  be  wo  revert  to  the  more  easily  comprehended  case  ( 
sound. 

If  a  sounding  bell  vibrates  one  hundred  times  per  second  ; 
generates  waves  in  the  air  which  are  about  1 1  feet  in  length,  and  if 
it  vibrates  eleven  hundred  times  per  second  the  coiTesponding  waves 
are  about  1  foot  long,  while  fifty  vibrations  per  second  will  give  rise  t* 
waves  about  7  yards  in  length,  and  so  on.  The  impression  upon  the 
ear  depends  on  the  number  of  waves  which  fall  upon  it  [Kr  eeconi 
— that  is,  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  anuiiding  body,  and  as  ; 
consequence  wo  derive  the  idea  of  pitch.  That  is,  we  say  a  note  i 
high  or  low  according  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  i 
comparatively  large  or  small.  Further,  the  range  of  the  ear  ifl 
limited,  and  the  rate  of  vibration  may  be  so  high  that  the  ear  faila 
to  respond  to  the  demand  upon  it,  and  the  rate  of  vibration  may,  a 
the  other  band,  be  so  low  as  to  cause  no  distinct  impression.  la 
other  words,  the  aerial  waves  may  be  too  short  or  too  long  to  cauaft 
the  impression  of  sound.'  There  are  certain  limits  of  length  botweoK 
which  the  waves  must  lie — from  about  12  or  13  yaiils  to  abouG 
i  of  an  inch.  These  limits  are  determined  by  the  construction  and 
constitution  of  the  ear,  and  vary  sligiitly  from  individual  to  individual. 
The  very  long  waves  and  the  very  short  waves  which  do  not  s 
the  ear  are,  however,  waves  of  exactly  the  same  character  ae  thoH 
which  cause  the  impression  of  sound,  the  only  difference  is  o 
'  The  rapidity  of  vibration  or  rrpquincy  is  the  nnjii  point  to  b«  kept  ii 
r&ther  than  the  length  of  the  wave,  anil  in  wliat  folloirs,  a  short  wave  is  to  be 
US  meaning  one  of  high  rate  of  Tibration,  while  a  long  wave  i>  one  of  low  rtte. 
the  same  rale  of  ribratioq  the  actual  Ivnglh  of  the  wave  will  ilcpead  njxJO  th< 

y  of  the  medium. 
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ni[tM]ity.  The  (&u!t  lies  with  the  ear  and  not  with  the  waves.  We 
do  not  sajr  that  there  arc  two  distinct  claesos  of  aenal  waves,  those 
which  give  rise  to  sound  and  those  which  do  not^  AVe  prefer  to  look 
npoD  kll  the  waves  as  of  the  same  class — that  is,  the  physical  process 
in  octioii  during  the  propagation  of  all  is  the  samp.  The  difference  is 
merely  one  of  rapidity,  and,  as  the  range  of  the  ear  is  limited,  it 
meet  the  demands  upon  it  in  both  directions  to  an  unlimited 
txtenL 

In  the  same  manner  every  body  in  space  is  regarded  as  a  source 
of  incessant  ethereal  commotion.  Every  molecule  of  matter  is  in 
▼ibradoR,  and  generates  waves  in  the  ether.  Tlie  clouds  may  shut 
off  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  but  they  are  warm  bodies  them- 
and  radiate  waves  of  heat.  The  earth  iteelf  is  warm,  and  on 
itha  coldest  night  the  dark  space  embraced  by  its  shadow  is  traversed 
vitli  incessant  streams  of  radiated  waves.  We  are  thus  bathed  da}- 
•nd  night  in  the  midst  of  never-ceasing  change.  The  ether  is  never 
sdlL 

It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  ivsmembered  that  we  do  not  make 

auj  assum]>tion  as  to  the  nature  of   the  vibration  or  the   process 

going  on  in  the  ether.     Wo  merely  call  it  a  vibration,  because  we 

Miove  it  to  be  a  periodic  variation  of  some  sort.     This  never-ending 

Bmor  alTecta  us  in  two  distinct  ways.     To  it  we  owe  the  sensa- 

m   of  vision  as   well   as  that  of  heat.       If  an   ethereal   wave  ties 

Aween  certain  limits  of  frequency  it  aS'ectA  the  eye,  and  we  call 

UgfaL     Such  a  wave  falling  upon  our  bodies  may  also  set  up  com- 

otions  among  nur  molecules,  and  give  rise  to  the  feeling  of  warmth. 

nio  same  wave  may  thus  cause  two  distinct  impressions,  that  of  light 

ftlsa  that  of  heat,  just  us  if  a  sound  wave  could  not  only  aQect 

BAT  but  could  also  cause  our  bodies  to  tingle  and  develop  a  sensa- 

of  warmth.    Thus  while  we  have  only  one  sense  to  tell  ua  directly 

the  air  is  vibrating,  we  have  two  by  which  we  can  examine  the 

ether.     In  this  aspect,  then,  the  sense  of  heat  may  be  regarded  as  an 

extonnon  of  the  sense  of  sight  (see  Art.  13). 

Exfstonce  of  Waves  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Senses, — Tlie 
0  the  ear,  is,  however,  limited  in  range.  An  ethereal  wave 
najr  bo  either  too  slow  or  too  quick  to  affect  it.  Outside  these  limits 
of  any  power  might  fall  upou  us,  and  yet  we  would  Iw 
trarelopcd  in  perpetual  night.  Our  sense  of  heat  would,  however, 
to  the  rescue.  Waves  which  are  too  slow  to  affect  the  eye  can 
our  bodies.  Thus  these  two  senses  overlap  and  extend  each  other. 
•Oms  wares,  however,  which  moat  powerfully  affect  the  eye  are  not 
\y  those  which  most  excite  the  sense  of  heat.     White  some 
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waves  ore  of  such  a,  length  that  they  can  he  easily  detected  by  either 
sense,  atill  Bome  ara  so  long  that  the  eye  fails  to  cope  with  them,  yet 
they  are  easily  responded  to  by  the  sense  of  heat ;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  some  are  eo  short  that  although  tliey  may  affect  the  eye  yet  they 
are  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  detected  by  the  sense  of  heat. 

We  are  now  left  with  those  waves  which  undoubtedly  exist  in 
myriada,  and  which  are  too  short  or  too  long  to  be  detected  by  either 
the  sense  of  sight  or  tlie  sense  of  heat  By  means  of  our  unaided 
senses  such  waves  might  fall  upon  us  for  all  time,  and  still  we  could 
never  become  aware  of  their  presenca  An  ether  miglil  exist  and 
be  continually  troubled  by  such  waves,  and  yet  we  could  have  no 
direct  evidence  of  their  existence  or  of  the  medium  which  carried  them. 
The  suggestion  of  such  a  medium  by  any  one  would  probably  bo 
looked  upon  as  strong  evidence  of  insanity.  Even  with  the  double 
evidence  of  our  senses  which  we  now  have  in  favour  of  a  space-filling 
ether,  there  are  many  who  would  rather  doubt  such  evidence  than 
believe  in  a  tiling  which  they  cannot  taste  or  smell  (for  according  to 
oar  theory  they  can  both  see  and  feel  it,  and  are  in  and  of  it). 
However,  considering  the  medium  as  only  hypothetical,  the  fact 
that  it  might  certainly  exist  and  fill  im[K>rtanl  functions  in  the  life 
of  the  universe  and  still  never  be  detected  or  suspected  by  us  is  a 
strong  reason  why  the  postulation  of  such  a  medium  for  the  explana- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  should  not  be  branded  as  irrational  oe^ 
unpbilosophic. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  allowed  these  long  waves,  nor  flren 
the  very  short  waves,  to  escape.  Those  which  are  too  short  to  be, 
directly  detected  by  the  eye  can  be  placed  in  evidence  by  mean 
their  chemical  action,  while  those  which  are  too  long  to  affect  our. 
sense  of  heat  (it  is  only  waves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^Ti'ao  part 
of  a  millimetre  that  act  directly  on  our  senses)  have  been  recently 
subjected  to  the  power  of  man  by  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Professor  Hertz.  Previous  to  1889  we  were  confined  in  our  observa- 
tions to  waves  about  ^g  jnp  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  now  we  can 
work  with  ether  w.^ves  a  foot  or  a  yard  or  a  mile  long  if  desired.* 

42.  Common  Theory  of  Ugbt  and  Heat. — We  thus  have  a  » 
mon  theoiy  for  heat  and  light.  It  is  the  theory  of  waves  in  the  ether. 
The  sensations  of  warmth  and  vision  arise  from  the  effects  of  the  sama 
agent  We  have  two  senses  for  detecting  the  same  ethereal  disturbance. 
Hence  whatever  theory  we  form  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light 
must  also  satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat.  In  the 
study  of  light,  however,  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  laws 
I  Sse  the  ftuthor's  Theory  of  Light,  chn]i,  xxi. 
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of  propagation  of  the  waves  through  the  free  ether  or  through 
traaaparent  matter,  and  with  the  interference,  or  mutual  action,  of 
Tmrioos  sets  of  waves  passing  simultaneously  through  the  same  portion 
of  space.  In  the  study  of  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  concerned 
largely  with  the  effects  produced  by  these  waves  on  matter.  Here 
we^inTOstigate  the  modifications  and  mechanical  actions  experienced 
by  matter  when  ethereal  waves  fall  upon  it  or  are  emitted  by  it — that 
is^  in  other  words,  as  it  receives  or  emits  heat.  It  is  more  the  study 
of  the  matter,  or  of  the*  eff'ects  of  heat  upon  it,  than  of  the  radiation 
or  nature  of  the  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  to  which  we  attribute  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  light.  Hence  before  we  proceed  to  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  heat  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  glance  at  some  con- 
siderations in  relation  to  matter  and  motion,  and  the  ether  as  the 
vehicle  of  energy,  for  before  any  theory  of  heat  can  be  worked  out  in 
full  detail  some  satisfactory  theory  of  matter  must  be  first  formulated, 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

We  shall,  therefore,  consider  briefly  the  evidence  we  have  regard- 
ing the  structure  of  matter  and  the  causes  which  determine  its  com- 
position and  physical  state.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  matter  may  possibly  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
intelleety  for  this,  can  only  be  traced  with  certainty  as  far  as  our 
senses,  combined  with  physical  apparatus,  enable  us  to  observe  it. 
The  essential  differences,  however,  between  the  three  typical  forms 
— solids,  liquids,  and  gases — and  their  modes  of  interaction,  form  a 
legitimate  subject  of  inquiry. 


ON    MATTER 

43.  Definitions. — Varioiia,  iind  very  diverse,  deftnitiona  of  the  term 
matter  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The  experimental 
pbyaiciat,  however,  uses  the  word  merely  to  denote  the  substance 
or  stuff  contained  in  the  objects  around  him,  and  which  constitute 
what  ia  termed  the  external  or  material  universe.  These  objecta 
we  recogniee  and  distinguish  by  means  of  their  properties  —  that 
ia,  by  the  impresBions,  direct  or  indirect,  which  they  make  on  our 
organs  of  sense,  and  by  means  of  which  we  perceive  their  presence 
and  conae'iuently  say  they  exist.  Two  general  properties  liava  been 
usually  attributed  to  matter,  namely,  exkrtsian  and  mpaielrabUilff,  the 
former  term  being  used  to  signify  that  any  portion  of  matter  ocoupieB 
flpaco,  or  has  volume,  and  the  latter  to  denote  that  two  bodies,  or 
portions  of  matter,  cannot  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space  at  tlis 
same  time. 

The  term  impenetrability  thus  appears  to  mean  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  as  exteiiaioD,  for  if  we  say  a  body  occupies  a  certain  apace, 
we  ought  to  mean  that  it  occupies  that  space  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  bodies.  So  that  in  addition  to  referring  to  no  new  property,  and 
being  therefore  imneceasary,  the  name  seems  to  be  ill  chosen,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  misleading  in  its  signification. 

We  distinguish  different  kinds  of  matter  by  such  properties  aa 
compressibility,  greater  or  less  rigidity,  colour,  taste,  smell,  but  the 
one  property  which  characterises  all  forma  of  matter,  as  we  know  it,  is 
weighi.  We  measure  matter  by  weight,  and  we  say  that  two  bodies 
of  equal  weight  have  equal  masses — that  ia,  contain  equal  quantities  of 
matter.  The  torm  "  conservation  of  matter  "  might,  therefore,  with 
advantage  be  replaced  by  the  term  "  amservalum  w/  wetykt,"  as  it  would 
keep  the  mind  in  closer  toucli  with  the  property  that  really  is  conr 
served  thi-oughout  chemical  processes,  namely  weight.  Thus  there 
no  mental  necessity  compelling  ua  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  two 


nr  more  Slonu  in  chemical  cnmltinatioti  should  be  the  samo  as  the  sum 
U  their  sepamte  wotghu  before  combination,  even  though  the  imanlily 
of  mutter  (meaaiired  in  the  same  way)  remained  the  same  aa  before. 
Thus  if  mitttcr  be  regarded  as  an  objective  reality  independent  of  man 
and  his  ideas,  then  wo  could  easily  imagine  that  matter  should  remain 
pemtaneiit  in  quantity  thi^ughout  any  chem.ical  change,  and  yet 
flight  ill  the  SJime  case  might  be  very  different  at  the  end  of  the 
reaction  from  that  at  the  beginning.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  main  fact,  namely,  that  the  weight  is  conserved  bo  far 
ma  our  experience  has  yet  gone. 

The  property  of  extension,  however,  does  not  sufficiently  circum- 
scribe the  term  matter  for  our  purpose,  for  this  property  I>elongH  to 
iiing  conceivable  by  the  human  mind  aa  exiating  in  space.  A\'e 
do  not  wish  to  call  the  ether  matter,  or  tf  we  adopted  the  Huid  theory 
of  heat  or  electricity,  or  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  we  should 
•ViMtl  caUing  these  media  matter,  for  they  havo  all  been  supposed  to 
.be  derai<l  of  weight,  which  la  the  chanicteriatic  of  all  matter  as  we 
low  iu  Wo  might  speak  of  ether,  or  caloric,  or  electricity,  its  fluids 
r  fluiil  media,  or  simply  as  media,  hut  never  as  matter.  It  must  now 
0  clear  that  when  we  speak  of  matter  we  use  the  term  for  the  sake  of 
aaT«iiience  to  denote  that  stuff  which  constitutes  the  bodies  around 
a,  and  that  the  property  common  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  as  we  know 
It,  is  veight. 

What  we  constantly  ohserTe,  however,  is  change ;  and  in  matter  we 
ebserre  Ifoth  change  of  quality  or  state,  and  change  of  position  or 
notion.  Tims  wine  when  exjiosed  to  the  sir  turns  into  vinegar, 
ud  water  when  heated  turns  into  vapour.  The  former  is  a  change 
n  qtiAlity  and  is  termed  a  chewteal  cliange  or  process,  while  the  latter 
B  K  chauge  of  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  matter  and  is  referred 
|0  durdy  as  a  change  of  stale.  The  motions  of  bodies  we  say  are 
1  or  caused  by  force,  and  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  definite 
iure  of  the  force  is  taken  as  the  mass  multiplied  by  the 
I  change  of  velocity.  In  this  sense  then  should  the  word  be 
lyed,  and  in  this  sense  only  has  it  any  definite  meaning, 
r  velocity  and  change  of  velocity  have  magnitude  and  direction 

■  (•ctbnated  according  to  some  definitely  arranged  plan),  forces  possess 
l.klao  both  magnitude  and  direction. 

44.  Divisibility    of    Hatter. — Much    futile    discussion    has    been 
uif^aged   in    by   metaphysicians   and   phyaicista   as  ,to    the    infinite 
^llTriaibility  of  matter.     A  block  of  wood  may  be  split  in  two  by  a 

■  katcbct,  and  each  of  these  portions  may  be  again  divided,  and  so  on. 

■  71u)  i]uestion  then  arises.  Can  this  process  of  subdivision  be  carried 
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on  indefinitely  ?  Divisibility  in  the  abstract  can  certainly  be  carried 
on  indefinitely,  for  here  it  only  depends  on  the  imagination ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  quite  a  different  questioa  If  any  body  can  be  divided 
into  two  portions  it  is  a  matter  to  be  tested  by  experiment  alone  if 
each  of  these  portions  can  be  divided  into  two  others,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  The  question  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is, 
however,  beyond  the  scope  of  experiment,  since  the  infinite,  from  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  experience.  The 
question  is  therefore  an  objectless  one  for  experimental  science. 

If  by  experiment,  however,  it  were  found  that  the  process  of 
division  could  not  be  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  that  we  finally 
came  to  parts  which  we  could  not  further  break  up,  we  still  would 
not  be  justified  in  saying  that  further  division  is  impossible,  but 
should  rest  satisfied  with  stating  that  we  did  not  yet  possess  the 
means  of  pushing  the  division  any  further. 

45.  Antiquity  of  the  Idea  of  Atoms  and  Molecules. — The  idea 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  very  small  particles 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  since  the  earliest  times  of  civilisation. 
The  hard  atom  was  conceived  2400  years  ago  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers Democritus  and  Leucippus,  and  was  subsequently  glorified  in 
the  poetry  of  Lucretius.  An  argument  urged  by  the  latter  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  is  the  facility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  the 
explanation  of  the  mobility  of  fluids  such  as  air  and  water.  This 
arises,  according  to  the  poet,  because  there  are  vacant  spaces  between 
the  perfectly  solid  particles,  and  hence,  although  the  particles  are  hard, 
yet  the  substance  as  a  whole  may  be  soft  and  yielding. 

The  idea  of  a  perfectly  hard  atom  seems  to  be  refuted  by  all  those 
modem  researches,  such  as  spectroscopic  work,  which  lead  us  to  reflect 
on  the  molecular  structure  of  matter.  The  behaviour  of  matter  in 
regard  to  radiant  heat  and  light  leads  us  irresistibly  to  conclude  that 
an  atom  is  not  simply  a  hard,  structureless  particle,  but  that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  complicated  system  capable  of  internal  vibrations  of 
several  distinct  periods. 

The  atomic  theory,  however,  only  acquired  a  definite  form  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  it  was  revived  by  Dalton  to  explain 
the  fact  that  in  chemical  combinations  the  elements  unite  in  certain 
definite  proportions.  Since  that  time  the  hypothesis  has  grown  in 
strength,  and  has  been  a  fruitful  instrument  of  progress  in  many  branches 
of  physical  science,  so  that  it  now  claims  the  rank  of  a  well-tested 
theory. 

46.  Value  of  a  Theory. — Such  a  theory,  however,  claims  not  the 
truth  of  an  abstract  law.     The  human  mind  deals  much  less  easily 
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with  abstract  truths  by  themselves  than  by  aid  of  well -conceived 
analogies  and  illustrative  imagery.  The  value  of  any  hypothesis 
depends  upon  its  convenience  in  systematising  observed  facts,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  embraces  all  known  phenomena  must  its 
utility  be  estimated.  Such  an  hypothesis  cannot  be  proved.  It 
may  be  true,  but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  merely  as  a  tool  to 
be  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with 
observation,  and  which  must  be  rejected,  or  modified  to  suit  our 
wants,  when  found  to  be  no  longer  applicable.  A  well-chosen  hypo- 
thesis not  only  concatenates  the  observed  facts,  and  gives  a  clear  and 
connected  idea  of  the  general  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  but  may 
often  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  relations,  and  thus  place  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  anticipating  phenomena  previously  unobserved. 
The  process  of  scientific  inquiry  may  be  thus  advanced  from  the  stage 
of  blind  groping  to  that  of  well-planned  and  conscious  investigation. 

47.  Molecules  considered  as  Groups  of  Atoms. — According  to 
the  molecular  theory  all  bodies  consist  of  very  small  parts  termed 
molecules.  Every  molecule  is  supposed  to  be  similar  to  every  other 
molecule  of  the  same  substance,  and  to  possess  all  the  mass  properties 
of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  body 
which  can  be  separated  from  it  and  still  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  the  substance.  The  necessity  of  this 
limitation  arises  from  the  fact  that  substances  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous  can  be  decomposed  into  two  or  more  other  substances 
which  are  very  dissimilar  in  their  properties.  Thus  water  can  be 
decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the  former 
being  twice  that  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason  a  molecule  of  water  is 
said  to  consist  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  (or  in  chemical 
union  with)  one  atom  of  oxygen.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  in  this 
way  to  one  atom  of  oxygen — that  is,  a  molecule  of  water — would,  if  we 
could  deal  with  it,  possess  all  the  mass  properties  of  water.  Any 
portion  of  a  substance  that  we  can  subject  to  experiment  contains  an 
enormous  number  of  molecules,  and  its  properties  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  very  different  from  those  of  a  single  molecule.  The  chemical 
definitions,  therefore,  require  modification. 

It  is  also  found  that  such  substances  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
cannot  be  further  decomposed  by  any  process  at  our  command,  and 
they  are  consequently  said  to  be  simple  substances.  An  atom  is 
the  smallest  portion  of  a  simple  substance  which  can  enter  into 
chemical  combination.  A  molecule,  on  the  other  hand,  may  consist  of 
two  or  more  atoms  associated  together  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not 
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as  yet  understand,  and  to  denote  thia  manner  of  association  we  say 
they  are  in  chemical  unioD.  A  molecule  of  a  compound  aubBtonce 
is  thus  a  little  society  of  atoms  of  what  we  call  the  elementary 
substances.  Tlius  if  we  suppose  the  solar  system  to  dwindle  down 
till  the  masses  forming  it  attained  the  size  of  atoms,  then  the  whole 
syat«m  thus  aEsociated  might  be  tahen  to  represent  what  we  call  a 
molecule,  the  diHerent  planets  and  their  EutelUtea  forming  its  con- 
stituent atoma. 

4S.  Evidence  In  Favour  or  the  Atomic  Theory. — The  atomic 
theory  involves  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that 
any  definite  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  existence  of  elements 
in  chemical  combination  according  to  Dalton's  law  of  multiple 
proportions.  An  atom  as  a  whole  enters  into  or  passes  out  of 
chemical  combination ;  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  removed  from  a 
molecule  leaving  the  rest  in  combination,  and  this  is  what  the  name 

Alt  chemical  experience  harmonises  witli  the  atomic  theory,  and 
finds  in  it  an  easy  and  intelligible  mode  of  expression.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  also  strongly  corroborated  by  spectroscopic  researches,  and  by 
observations  in  the  other  domains  of  physical  science ;  yet,  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  matter,  and  as  to  the  question  whether  in  going  on 
dividing  a  portion  of  matter  we  should  finally  arrive  at  an  atom,  or 
portion  which  could  not  be  further  divided,  man  is  still  quite  as 
ignorant  as  ho  waa  in  the  days  of  Lucretius.  The  solution  of  thia 
problem  appears  to  recede  from  our  grasp  as  fast  as  we  approach  it, 
and  this,   perliaps,  is   as   yet    a  matter  of   indifference   in  chemical 

49.  Idea  of  a  Fundamental  Substance — The  Protyle  Theory.— 

Any  substance,  such  as  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  which  cannot  lie  further 
decomposed,  is  called  an  clement  or  simple  substance.  It  must  be 
carefully  remembered,  however,  that  an  element  in  the  chemical  sense 
is  an  undecomposed,  not  necessarily  an  nndecomposable,  substance. 
Attempts  to  draw  general  conclusions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
various  elementary  substances,  from  the  values  of  their  atomic  we%hts, 
have  been  made  in  two  directions.  The  first  lino,  started  by  Prout  in 
1815,  waa  based  upon  the  philosophic  assumption  of  a  fundamental 
substance,  or  "protyle."  This  substance  was  supposed  to  bo  hydrogen,' 
'  Some  remark&bU  obaorvatlans  on  gasu  coaled  in  "  vnL'uutn  tubes"  wen  com- 
municatod  iti  1889  to  tlie  BritUli  AssocUtioQ  \ij  the  Utu  I'TuleBsor  Fiun-Sm/th, 
from  whicli  il  woalil  appeur  that  other  gasea  and  elemeatary  fliibBtancw  gndnally 
decoiupoae  into  bydragen.  If  this  be  true,  direct  support  is  given  lo  the  luppodlion 
tbnC  *lt  the  aO'Calk'd  clcinrutary  Eubiitances  are  merely  cuinpouiids  of  hydrogen. 
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•nd  all  the  other  olemeatary  substances  were  supposed  to  bo  made  up 
o(  it,  so  tbat  if  weight  be  conserved  throughout  chemical  combinatioD, 
or  Bucb  combinalioD  as  would  yield  the  various  elements  out  of 
hydrogen,  then  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements,  and  in  fact  of 
&11  substances,  simple  or  compound,  should  be  multiples  of  that  of 
hydrt^n.  In  other  words,  if  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  be 
taken  as  unit  of  weight,  then  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  any  other 
element,  or  of  a  molecule  of  any  chemical  compound,  should  be 
expressible  as  a  whole  number,  provided  the  weight  of  a  molecule  be 
eqoal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  it«  constituent  atoms. 

The  teat  of  the  applicability  of  such  a  theory  will  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements,  and  in  the  opinion  of  J.  S,  Stas,  the  accuracy  of  whose  work 
(ar  surpassed  that  of  his  master  Dumas,  the  hypothesis  of  Prout  is 
inadmissible.  The  atomic  weights  in  many  cases  dJH'er  from  those 
reijnired  by  the  theory  by  quantities  much  larger  than  the  probable 
errors  of  experiment.  There  is,  however,  a  Burprising  approximation 
to  the  multiples  of  hydrogen  in  the  atomic  weights  of  many  elements, 
and  Dumas  devoted  himself  to  showing  that  although  the  atomic 
weights  of  all  the  elements  could  not  be  exactly  expressed  as  multiples 
of  hydrogen,  still  they  all  could  be  expressed  very  approximately  as 
multiples  of  half  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  was  forced  to  adupt  the  quarter  hydrogen  atom  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  other  elements,  so  that  the  whole  subject  here  loses  all 
[iracticai  interest,  for  it  is  evident  that  by  taking  a  sufficiently  low 
limit  of  weight  the  approximation  could  be  carried  to  any  degree  of 
closeotiSB.  In  spite  of  the  unsurpassed  work  of  Stas,  the  question  is 
constantly  being  revived  by  astute  thinkers.     Certainly  the  hypothesis 

Variooa  elemenlary  sobataufes  ware  scaled  up  in  vacunm  tulles,  ami  oxiiibited  their 
Dliu«ct«niitti:  epectriL  Aftoc  some  time,  banorer,  these  spectra  begun  Ia  groir 
fainter  and  teas  ch&ractenstic,  and  hydrogen  lines  began  to  ap]>ear.  "  rblla,  lu  a 
ehlonoo  tuiw  of  which  it  was  printed  in  1880  that  it  was  then  showing  its  cblorioo 
ItaM,  though  fainter,  iSUt  two  year^  use,  while  carbon-boiidj  and  by drogen- bands 
bad  begun  to  appear,  yet  now  (in  l$S»)  lias  iiothiug  but  bjdrogen  lines,  snd  in  great 
btflluncjr,  to  show." 

"  Agtiu,  an  iuiline  tube  wbieh  httl  a  comparatively  l^rge  quantity  of  solid  iodine 
granaUa  Inlmdiiccd  into,  ind  nalod  up  in,  its  interior  eleven  jeara  ago,  sad  showed 
ttua  a  iplendid  ipeutrum  of  I4S  measnred  iodine  lines,  extending  dineDntinttously 
bom  ml  to  violet,  and  bad  nothing  else  save  these  very  fjaint,  puny  images  of  the 
tkrw  priadpal  lines  of  bydrogen—tbis  tube,  in  ISSB,  boa  not  a  single  iodine  line 
DOW  kft ;  bat  its  spectrum,  which  is  brighter  than  ever,  is  composed  of  nothing  but 
tiyilrogsn  lines,  so  that  the  once  solid  iodine  granules  would  seem  to  be  partly 
rhangvil  Inlo  liytlrogen,  and  partly  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  a  yellow 
bau,  beude*  leaving  a  trifio  of  loose  du«t"— Bitracl  from  Mature.  10th  Octtiber 
ISItt.  p.  iSi. 
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is  very  attractive,  but  eo  far  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  on  any 
sufficiently  catabUshcd  basis. 

50.  The  Periodic  System. — ^Tho  second  line  of  consideration,  intro- 
duced in  18S4  ljy  Newlands  in  England,  and  Lothar  Meyer  in  Germany, 
might  be  termed  the  periodic  system.  In  the  hands  of  Lothar  Meyer 
and  Mendelejeff  it  has  yielded  a  considerable  harvest,  and  they  have 
shown  that  in  a  fairly  general  way  the  properties  of  the  elementary 
substances  are  periodic  functions  of  tbeir  atomic  weights.  Thui 
all  the  elements  bo  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights 
their  chemical  proiierties  will  vary  from  member  to  member  till  a 
certain  number  of  elements  have  been  passed,  and  then  these  properties, 
or  very  similar  ones,  will  be  I'epeated  again  in  order  as  we  pass  up 
the  series  of  eleroenta.  This  system  is  by  no  means  perfect  Many 
incongruities  still  remain  to  be  eliminated  by  new  facts,  or  fresh  con- 
siderations, and  so  far  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  fruitful  metbod  of  investigation. 

51.  Continuity  Possible. — The  supposition  of  atoms  and  molecules 
is,  however,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary.  Matter  might  also  be 
regarded  as  continuous  and  structureless,  not  composed  of  discrete 
particles,  but  completely  filling  the  space  enclosed  by  the  surface  of 
the  body.  It  is  difbcult,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  explain  com- 
presBibility,  unless  we  postukte  it  as  a  i>riniary  quality  of  every 
element  of  matter,  yet  the  theory  need  not  be  discarded  at  once  on 
this  account.  Our  powers  of  forming  conceptions  are  limited  by  our 
experience,  and  to  say  that  a  supposition  is  inconceivable  is  merely  to 
assert  that  it  has  not  yet  come  within  the  bounds  of  our  experience. 
Every  exj)lanation  in  physical  science  is  but  a  reduction  of  a  complex 
problem  to  its  simpler  elements,  and  there  is  probably  a  limit  to  such 
reduction  beyond  wliich  the  mind  of  man  may  never  f>ass.  Our  ex- 
planations, in  all  cases,  are  made  in  terms  of  ideas  which  arise  out  of 
our  experience.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go,  but  we  attempt  to  fathom 
the  unknown  by  means  of  analogies  derived  from  the  known. 

52.  Heterogeneity  Possible.— Chemical  combination  might  result 
from  the  mixture  of  different  substances  which  penetrate  each  other 
BO  intimately  that  we  camiot  find  in  the  compound  the  properties  of 
any  of  the  separate  substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  smallest 
portion  which  we  can  examine  is  apparently  homogeneous  with  the 
whole  mass.  The  moss,  bowever,  may  still  be  intensely  heterogene- 
ous, and  in  fact  such  heterogeneity  is  pointed  to  in  apparently  homo- 
geneous bodies,  such  as  water  and  mercury,  by  dift'eront  lines  of 
reasoning  based  on  exi»erimental  facts.     Lord  Kelvin '  has  shown  that 

■  W.  Thaiunm,  Fi-oe.  Ray.  Sac.  Etllabiirgii,  1862. 
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\t  such  a  constitulioi)  of  matter  gravitation  alone  would  sufficiently 
lain  the  greAter  ]>art  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  nscribed 
to  Xha  eo-called  molecular  forces.  That  such  heterogeaeity  might 
aetoally  exiGt  in  the  apparently  most  homogeneous  substances  and 
Btill  eecApe  notice  is  clear,  for  its  detection  will  depend  on  our  powers 
of  otiBervation.  Thus,  if  we  consider  a  cubic  mile  of  padding-etone 
forming  n  practically  continuous  mass,  made  up  of  blocks  of  various 
K>rt8  of  Btonee  ^-arying  in  volume  from  a  cubic  foot  to  a  cubic  inch, 
then  one  cubic  foot  of  such  a  conglomerate  might  difter  entirely  from 
uiolher  cubic  foot,  and  we  would  say  the  maaa  was  intensely  hetero- 
;gencous.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  whole  raasa  to  be  reduced 
kccording  to  a.  uniform  scale,  so  that  the  cubic  mile  becomes  a  cubic 
foot,  the  heterogeneity  will  now  fairly  escape  observation,  and  we 
riioiild  say  that  of  such  a  mass  any  cubic  inch  was  the  same  as  any 
other  cubic  inch.  In  fact,  we  should  say  the  mass  was  homogeneous. 
Thus,  in  a  liquid  the  molecules  may  be  clustered  at  some  points  and 
Bnifonnly  distributed  at  others,  so  that  at  some  points  the  molecular 
lay  approriraate  to  that  of  the  solid  state,  while  at  others 
'it  may  resemble  that  belonging  to  the  vapour. 

This  idea  of  ultimate  heterogeneity  in  masses  which  are  apparently 
JloiDOgencons  will  be  found  very  useful  in  dealing  with  some  pheno- 
K  which  at  first  sight  appear  difficult  to  explain,  such,  for  example, 
.M  vxriBtiana  of  specific  or  latent  heat.  Thus  in  the  fluid  state  the 
Boleculea  at  some  points  may  be  arranged  in  that  condition  which 
characterises  the  solid  state.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  system  of 
molecules  wliich  mutually  attract  each  other  would  travel  for  ever 
nngly  (aa  Uioy  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  do  in  a  permanent  gas)  as 
if  thny  were  a  system  of  hard  spheres.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
St  »oai«  point*  they  will  get  into  cluatora,  so  that  here  and  there  in 
I  element  of  the  substance  partakes  more  of  the 
I  of  a  liquid  than  of  a  gas,  and  as  the  gas  approaches  its 
tng  point  more  closely  it  is  likely  that  these  clusters  rapidly 
e  in  number  until  condensation  sets  in.  So  also  when  a  liquid 
iJioa  the  freezing  point,  the  state  of  aggregation  which  appertains 
)  solid  stat«  may  be  regarded  as  coming  more  and  more  into 
>en^  until  solidification  actually  sets  in.  The  whole  idea,  then, 
■  to  ibis,  that  we  shall  be  prolmbly  near  the  truth  in  regarding  as 
(  a  mixture  of  what  we  cail  a  perfect  gas  with  the  liquid, 
k  Itquiil  may  in  the  same  way  contain  a  portion  of  the  solid  iti 
on. 
5S.  Three  States  of  Hatter — Holecular  Theory. — -The  three 
s  of  matter — viz.  solid,  liquid,  and  gas — must  now  bo  considered 
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with  reference  to  the  molecular  theory.  In  general,  any  subatanca 
may  take  each  of  the  three  states — the  state  in  which  it  happens  to. 
Bxiat  being  determined  by  its  temperature  and  pressure.  Thus,  water 
BubstancQ  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  may  exist  either  t 
solid  ice,  liquid  water,  or  be  altogether  converted  into  vapour,  according, 
to  the  temperature. 

To  ex])lain  this,  the  theory  aupposes  that  the  molecules  of  every 
body  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  and  this  may  consist  in  the 
motion  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  vibration  or  rotation  of  its 
constituent  pai'ts,  or  both.  This  molecular  motion  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  temperature ;  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  its  molecular  agitation.  In  a  solid  the  moleculea  are 
supposed  to  oscillate  round  mean  positions.  Each  is  confined  to  & 
very  small  apace,  which  it  never  leaves.  As  the  temperature  rises  the 
molecular  agitation  increases,  and  at  length  becomes  so  violent  thafe 
the  molecules  broak  away  from  their  imprisonment  and  wander  about 
indiscriminately  amongst  each  other.  In  this  state  the  substance  i 
said  to  he  in  the  liquid  form. 

In  a  liquid,  then,  the  molecides  as  well  as  being  in  a  state  o 
vibration  have  also  a  motion  of  tninBlation  whereby  they  continuaU}! 
move  in  and  out  amongst  each  other,  so  that  any  molecule  in  onfl 
part  can  pay  a  visit  to  another  in  any  other  part  of  the  liquid.  Sucli 
a  visit,  however,  is  <|uite  accidental.  Each  molecule  is  so  jostled  b] 
the  others  in  its  wanderings  that  its  path  is  almost  entirely  f 
tuitouB.  In  order  to  endow  the  molecules  with  this  extra  motlMli 
and  also  to  overcome  the  forces  which  held  the  molecules  confined  b 
the  solid  state,  work  must  be  done,  and  this  work  is  the  equivalent  0 
what  is  known  as  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  This  continual  interchf 
of  position  and  gliding  through  each  other  of  the  molecules  of  a  liquM 
is  suggested  by  the  phenomenon  of  diffusion,  wliich  takes  place  even  I 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

If  we  now  consider  a  liquid  to  be  gradually  heated  the  molecul^ 
energy  will  increase,  and  when  a  molecule  approaches  the  surface  i 
may  possess  a  velocity  sufficient  to  project  it  completely  from  the 
liquid  into  the  space  above  against  the  attraction  of  the  neighbouring.  I 
molecules  in  the  siuface  layer.  There  will  thus  be  a  continuousLi 
stream  of  projected  molecules  leaving  the  liquid,  and  this  is  what  VaM 
know  as  evaporation,  and  when  the  molecules  all  attain  velociUeeJ 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  surface  layer,  the  liquid  will  s 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  or  become  a  gas. 

The  essential  dlflerence  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas  according  \ 
our  theory  is,  that  while  in  a  liquid  the  molecules  move  about  amon{ 
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li  Other,  each  can  travel  no  appreciable  distance  before  it  encountere 
other,  imd  has  its  direction  of  motion  altered  by  impact  or  mutual 
In  a  liquid  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  free  path ; 
I  ia  constantly  under  the  itiflueueo  of  its  neighbours.  In 
I  gas,  however,  each  molecule  between  two  consecutive 
bma  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  others.'  Tiiere  ia  a  free 
ftth,  and  this  path  is  rectilinear  but  very  short.  In  the  passage 
I  the  li<)uid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  molecules  must  be  separated 
a  oach  other  in  opposition  to  their  mutual  attraction,  and  the  work 
ihtis  spent  represents  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  known  as  the  latent 
beat  of  vaporisation. 

64.  EncouDter  and  Free  Path. — When  two  approaching  molecules 
me  within  a  certain  limiting  distance  of  each  other,  their  relative 
Telocity  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  their  centres  is  supposed 
to  diminish  graduiiUy,  and  become  finally  reversed.  This  mutual 
1  is  referred  to  as  an  eTtemtiiler  between  two  molecules,  and  in  a 
ipennnnent  gas  the  time  spent  during  an  encounter  must  be  much 
I  than  that  occupied  in  the  free  path.  As  the  density  of  a  gas 
Sncreues  the  length  of  the  free  path  diminishes,  and  the  encounters 
!  more  frequent.  The  proportion  of  time  spent  in  collision 
tDCB  cumparable  with  that  of  free  motion,  and  the  properties  of 
)  mbsttuice  become  considerably  modified  by  the  mutual  influence 
bt  tka  molecules  on  ench  other.  The  effect  of  compression  is  to 
J  the  molecnles  more  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction, 
a  tliat  the  substince  gradually  loses  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
paitiet  gas  and  ttcquires  gradually  the  properties  appertaining  to  the 
IKquid  BtAte.  In  liquids  there  is  no  free  path.  The  molecules  are 
mUnuftlly  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  and  the 
liehaviour  of  the  substance  with  regard  to  pressure  and  temperature 
win  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  molecules  and  their  mutual 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  molecules  is 
Ipnctically  negligible  in  gases,  and  tlie  behaviour  of  such  substances 
with  respect  to  pressure  and  temperature  will,  within  certain  limits,  be 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  molecular  attraction,  and  the  law 
connecting  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  will  bo  the  same  for 
ftU  gmses.^  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  when  two 
molecules  approach  each  other  the  encounter  may  not  always  be 
■ccompamed  by  a  rebound,  for   the  two  may  sUrt  rotating  about 

■  Tbc  reuuDi  lOT  this  fnippotiition  will  bo  pven  atlervaidi,  see  Art.  21S. 

'  Ptnfnnor  Crookss  roKiuils  the  ultru-gnnwiu  condition  in  which  the  uioUciiIbs 
*nm  Ht  Hjiart  that  coUinion  is  rue  na  a /outOi  sbit«  of  ma  Iter  ("iUdiant  St&te 
^  U,il.  t  "  /Vr^.  Kin,.  .W   vol.  nxl..  p.  4aB,  1S80). 
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each  other,  and  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  condensation  which  leads  to 
the  heterogeneity  spoken  of  in  Art  52. 

65.  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases.— In  order  to  account  for 
the  pressure  of  gases  against  the  walls  of  the  enclosing  vessel,  as  well 
as  their  power  of  expanding  to  fill  any  space,  their  molecules  were 
endowed  by  many  philosophers  with  mutually  repelling  forces. ^  The 
idea  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  repel  each  other  does  not  seem  to  be 
yet  quite  extinct,  although  it  was  shown  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  ^  as 
early  as  1738  that  the  pressure  and  expansive  power  of  gases 
could  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  molecular 
motion. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  consider  the  molecules  of  a  gas 
as  small  equal  masses,  and  let  us  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a  number 
of  such  molecules  when  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  and  each  in  rapid 
motion.  Let  the  vessel  be  a  horizontal  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and 
having  a  movable  piston  fitting  into  the  other,  so  as  to  slide  freely 
in  it  We  shall  consider  the  bombardment  of  the  molecules  against 
the  piston.  Each  molecule  as  it  strikes  the  piston  communicates  a 
certain  impulse  to  it  which  would  set  it  in  motion  outwards  if  not 
held  at  rest.  Here,  then,  at  once  we  find  that  a  certain  force  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  piston  in  position,  or,  in  other  words,  the  en- 
closed gas  exerts  a  pressure  in  virtue  of  the  motion  of  its  molecules. 
The  force  necessary  to  hold  the  piston  in  position  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  molecules  which  strike  it  per  second,  and  for  molecules 
of  a  given  kind  moving  with  a  given  velocity  this  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume,  that  is,  to  the 
density  of  the  gas.  The  pressure  then  will  be  proportional  to  the 
density,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  volume  when  the  mass  is  given. 
If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  depends  only  on  the  motion  of  its 
molecules,  it  will  follow,  then,  that  at  constant  temperature  the 
product  of  the  volume  and  pressure  will  be  constant.  Thus  we  have 
deduced  Boyle's  law  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  dynamical 
theory. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  If  a  mole- 
cule of  mass  m  approaches  a  wall  with  a  velocity  u,  and  rebounds  with 

^  Tlie  assumption  of  such  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is 
contrary  to  all  experience,  except  the  term  be  restricted  to  such  forces  as  those 
which  come  into  operation  during  impact  and  rebound.  For  if  the  molecules 
repelled  each  other,  their  kinetic  energies  would  increase  as  their  distances  from 
each  other  increased,  that  is  as  the  volume  of  the  gas  increases.  Consequently,  if 
a  gas  expanded  without  doing  external  work,  its  temperature  would  rise,  that  is  if 
the  temperature  is  determined  by  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  moleculee. 

*  Bernoulli,  Hydrodyruimiea,  Strasbourg,  1788. 
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the  same  velocity,  the  momentum  or  impulse  given  to  the  wall  by 
the  impact  will  be  twice  the  momentum  of  the  molecule,  that  is 

For  simplicity  let  us  consider  a  single  molecule  moving  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  pair  of  opposite  sides  of  a  cubical  box  of  imit  volume. 
If  the  molecule  moves  backwards  and  forwards  with  velocity  u  im- 
pinging on  the  two  sides  alternately,  it  will  strike  each  side  ^u  times 
per  second  (since  the  space  traversed  between  two  consecutive  impacts 
on  the  same  wall  is  twice  the  edge  of  the  cube  or  two  units  of  length), 
hence  the  impulsive  pressure  caused  by  a  single  molecule  will  be 

2mux-=mu^, 
2 

and  if  n  molecules  be  enclosed  the  pressure  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
partial  pressures  due  to  the  individual  molecules  (that  is,  if  they  are 
so  sparsely  distributed  that  their  mutual  influence  may  be  neglected), 
and  the  pressure  will  be 

p = Zmur = m^u\ 

Ify  however,  U^  be  taken  to  represent  the  mean  of  all  the  values  of 
u^  for  the  various  molecules,  then  if  there  be  n  molecules  in  the  imit 
volume  we  shall  have  nu^  =  ^u\  and 

p=mnu^. 

Now,  in  the  general  case  a  molecule  may  be  moving  in  any  direc- 
tion with  a  velocity  V,  the  rectangular  components  of  which  perpendi- 
cular to  the  faces  of  the  cube  are  u,  u\  u'\  so  that 

and  if  V*  denotes  the  mean  of  all  the  values  of  V^  for  the  various 
molecules,  with  corresponding  meanings  for  i7,  u\  v!\  we  will  have 

and  since  the  molecules  do  not  tend  to  accumulate  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel  there  will  be,  on  the  whole,  as  many  pass  across  any  plane  per 
seeond  in  any  one  direction  as  in  the  opposite,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
pressure  will  be  equal  in  all  directions,  and 

Consequently  in  the  general  case,  when  the  molecules  are  moving 
indiscriminately  through  the  cube  with  a  velocity  whose  mean  square  is 
Y^  the  pressure  per  unit  area  will  be 
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where  n  is  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume.  Now  mn  is  the 
mass  per  unit  volume,  or  the  density  p  of  the  gas,  consequently  ^ 

If  a  given  mass  M  of  gas  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  volume  f,  then 
M  =  pv  and  the  equation  becomes 

2w=JMV2. 

Hence  if  the  mean  square  of  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  remains 
constant  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  will  be  constant. 
For  unit  mass  we  have  therefore  for  all  gases  the  equation 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  may  be  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  motion  of  its  molecules,  and  that  the  supposition  of 
repulsive  forces  between  the  molecules  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
being  unscientific,  molecules  being  already  endowed  with  the  property 
of  mutual  attraction.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  should  be 
noticed.  By  Boyle's  law  we  know  that  the  product  po  is  constant  at 
constant  temperature,  and,  therefore,  the  right-hand  member  of  the 
above  equation  must  be  a  function  of  the  temperature.  The  tempera- 
ture, then,  must  be  measured  in  some  way  by  V^,  the  mean  square  of 
the  velocities  of  the  molecules,  or  by  their  mean  kinetic  energy. 
Hence  the  heat  of  a  gas  must  be  in  some  way  related  to  the  kinetic 
energy  of  its  molecules,  and  the  same  conclusion  may  be  legitimately 
extended  to  all  other  bodies. 

Cor.  If  several  gases  be  mixed  in  the  same  vessel,  and  if  their 
molecular  masses  are  m^,  m^  m^  etc.,  while  the  number  per  unit  volume 
of  each  is  n^,  n,,  n^  etc.,  then  as  before,  if  their  mean  velocities  are 

^l>  ^2»    '^S'  ®^^'» 

P  =  k^ifh^i^  +  iwi,?i,Va*  +  Jwi^TijVj* + etc. , 
or 

p  =pi  +/)j  +P3 + etc. 

That  is,  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pres- 
sures which  the  gases  would  exert  if  they  occupied  the  whole  space 
separately.     This  result  was  discovered  experimentally  by  Dalton, 

^  This  equation  enables  us  to  calculate  the  velocity  Y  for  any  gas,  as  was  shown 
by  Joule.  Thus  at  atmospheric  pressure  je7=1033  grammes  per  square  centimetre, 
and  at  0°  C.  the  density  of  hydrogen  is  0-00008967  (gr.  per  cc.),  hence  taking  gr=981, 
we  have  for  hydrogen  at  0**  C. 

Y  =  1842  metres  per  second. 


\ 
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Ib  true  of  course  only  so  long  as  the  molecules  do  not  sensibly 
obstruct  each  other. 

66.  Influenee  or  tbe  Size  and  ColUslons  of  the  Holeeules. — 
In  tlie  preceding  article  we  have  established  the  form\ila 

wliere  p  and  v  are  the  pressure  and  volume  of  unit  mass,  and  V  the 
mean  square  of  the  molecular  velocities.  In  deducing  this  equation 
the  mutual  collisions  of  the  molecules  have  been  neglected,  and  it  has 
&1m>  boon  aastmied  that  when  any  molecule  impinges  on  the  walla  of 
the  enclosure  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  equal  to  that  of  approach. 
Hence  if  these  conditions  be  violated  the  c-quation  will  become  modified, 
aod  de^ialiona  from  Boyle's  law  are  to  be  expected.  We  shall,  there- 
fore^ briefly  consider  the  nature  of  the  modifications  introduced  when 
tlie  siie  of  the  molecules  is  taken  into  account,  aiul  when  the  encounters 
betvroen  them  become  frequent.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  molecules 
are  of  radius  r,  and  that  t  is  the  time  spent  in  a  single  collision.  It 
M  not  to  be  inforrc<l,  however,  that  in  making  this  supposition  we 
■ily  assume  that  the  molecules  are  actually  spheres  of  equal  and 
inramblo  nulius.  The  supposition  is  made  here  merely  for  the  sake 
of  nmpUcity  in  a  first  calculation  ;  and,  as  will  appear  from  the  vortex 
theory  {Art.  60),  the  diameter  of  any  molecule  may  vary  from  time 
to  tine,  and  the  shape  may  be  very  different  from  the  simple  spherical 

Afi  a  first  approximation  then,  we  take  the  case  of  a  system  of 
•qunl  spheres  of  radius  r.  When  two  equjil  spheres  collide  directly 
tliey  merely  interchange  velocities,  so  that  if  we  consider  one  of  them 
moving  with  a  velocity  u  to  impinge  on  another,  the  second  takes  up 
tlw  velocity  of  the  first  and  proceeds  with  a  velocity  h,  the  whole 
operation  being  as  if  the  first  had  passed  through  the  second  and  pro- 
needed  on  its  journey  with  unaltered  velocity.  It  would,  therefore, 
at  firet  sight  as  if  the  motion  were  unaffected  by  collision ;  but 
Ibere  are  two  items  which  still  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
tlilt  tint  place,  the  second  Imll  starts  to  move  at  a  time  t  after  the  first 
me  itrikca  it,  and  when  it  does  start  it  begins  to  move  from  a  position 
Sr  in  advance  of  the  iropiuging  ball.  There  is  thus  a  gain  of  position 
3r  uid  K  loss  of  time  t,  so  that  if  ul  is  greater  than  2r  the  collision 
-will  act  as  a  retardation  and  diminish  the  number  of  impacts  per 
'Meond  on  the  walls  of  the  endosui'e,  but  if  nt  is  less  than  2r  the 
opposite  effect  will  be  produced,  whereas  if  ul  is  eqtial  to  2r  the 
coUiaionB  will  bo  without  effect. 

Tbe  gain  of  path,  positive  or  negative,  during  each  :;olliBion  will 
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consequently  be  2r  -  ut,  and  if  Z  be  the  mean  length  of  the  free  path 
between  consecutive  collisions,  the  number  of  encounters  per  second 
will  be  u/l,  and  the  whole  gain  of  path  per  second  by  collision  will  be 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  impacts  are  all  direct.  When 
they  are  oblique,  the  gain  of  path  will  be  some  fraction  of  this  quan- 
tity,^ which  may  be  represented  by  the  expression 


so  that  the  space  described  per  second  is  changed  from  u  to 

w/l  +  (2r-wof  }. 

Now  the  mean  free  path  depends  only  on  the  radius  of  the  mole- 
cule and  the  space  v  through  which  unit  mass  is  diffused,  so  that  if 
the  former  be  supposed  constant  I  will  vary  with  v  only.  It  may  be 
shown  2  that  I  is  directly  proportional  to  v,  and  hence  the  above  expres- 
sion may  be  written  in  the  form 

where  c  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas,  if  ut  be 
supposed  to  depend  only  on  the  nature  of  the  gas. 

In  the  preceding  article  the  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  enclosure 
was  obtained  as  the  product  of  two  factors— one  mu  the  momentum 
of  a  single  molecule,  and  the  other  the  number  of  impacts  per  second. 
The  latter  will  now  be  proportional  to  u{l  +  c/v),  so  that  the  formula 
p  =  JpV*  becomes 

p=ipV'(i+£), 

^  See  Memoir  by  P.  A.  Leray,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  6«,  torn.  xxv. 
p.  89,  1892. 

'  Thus  if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  occupying  a  certain  space, 
say  a  cube  of  side  a,  then  the  mean  distance  between  pairs  of  molecules  will  bo  pro- 
portional to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  space,  that  is,  to  the  side  of  the  cube.  For 
if  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  molecules  be  doubled,  the  side  of  the  cube  will  be 
doubled,  and  so  on.  Further,  since  the  molecules  are  supposed  to  remain  unaltered 
in  size,  it  follows  that  when  the  distance  between  any  pair  is  altered,  the  solid  angle 
which  each  subtends  at  the  other  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them,  and  consequently  the  chance  of  collision  will  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  average  distance,  or  the  mean  free  path  will  be  directly  as  the  square 
of  this  distance,  that  is,  as  the  square  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Hence,  on  the  whole, 
the  mean  free  path  will  vary  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
maas ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  volume. 
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or  for  unit  mass  of  the  gas 

where  c,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  may  be  either  positive  or  negative 
according  as  2r  is  greater  or  less  than  ut  If  the  molecules  be  not 
spheres,  and  be  unequal,  r  may  be  regarded  as  the  mean  radius. 

57.  Molecular  Kinetic  Energies. — In  the  foregoing  we  have 
only  considered  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  molecules.  Besides 
possessing  velocity  of  translation  each  molecule  may  be  in  a  state  of 
vibration  or  rotation,  and  will  possess  kinetic  energy  in  virtue  of  these 
motions  as  well.  Problems  of  much  greater  complexity  are,  therefore, 
presented  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  these  additional  motions  on 
the  mutual  encounters  and  impacts  against  the  walls  of  the  enclosure. 
The  fiurther  question  is  also  presented  as  to  how  the  total  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecule  is  divided  between  the  three  components — 
translation,  vibration,  and  rotation.  In  a  perfect  gas  it  is  assumed 
that  it  is  divided  in  a  constant  ratio  between  the  three,  so  that 
denoting  them  by 

Siwiii^,  ZJmi^^,  ZJmw^, 

respectively  we  have 

U^szai^f  and  u^=:bi^, 

where  a  and  b  are  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas. 
Hence  the  equation 

may  be  written  in  the  form 

and  if  we  define  the  temperature  of  the  gas  as  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  vibration  of  a  molecule,  we  have 

therefore  the  equation  becomes 

or  since  the  whole  mass  under  consideration  is  unity,  and  therefore 
l/m  =  »,  the  number  of  molecules,  we  have 

so  that  pv  is  constant  if  n  and  0  are  constant  The  product  jpv  may 
therefore  vary  from  either  of  two  causes.  Either  the  average  energy 
of  the  molecule  may  vary,  or  the  molecules  may  form  into  clusters,  so 
that  the  number  n  changes,  and  when  groups  of  molecides  are  formed 
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consequeut  modificalionfl  will  be  introduced.     In  the  sjime  way  the 
more  general  equation  becomes 

or 

58.  StruetuTB  of  Atoms — Banldne's  Hypothesis. — The  hard  atom 
of  the  Grecian  philoaopheR,  although  at  preaent  in  disrepute  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  more  moderu  scientific  conceptions,  stilt  aiirvivea 
in  a  certain  Bense  unrefuted.  Rival  theories  have  been  developed 
which  are  perhajis  just  ae  improbable,  and  perhaps  not  less  illusory. 
The  moat  inconceivable  of  these  is  that  of  Boscovich,  who  by  mathe- 
matical refinement  got  rid  of  the  material  atom  altogether,  and  replaced 
it  by  a  mere  point,  or  centre  of  force  towards,  or  from,  which  certain 
forces  were  directed.  Tliis  view  was  supported  on  the  assertion  that 
matter  can  only  be  known  by  its  effects,  and  if  these  can  be  explained 
otherwise  the  asaumption  of  a  substance  is  not  necessary.  Tha 
phenomena  of  nature  were  thus  to  be  explained  by  a  mathematical 
fiction  similar  to  that  which  in  the  hands  of  Gfausa  and  Poiason  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  statical  electricity. 

The  first  step  towards  a  rational  theory  was  made  by  Kankine,' 
who  about  1842  endeavoured  to  derive  the  laws  of  pressure  and  ex- 
pansion of  gaaes  from  what  he  termed  the  hyjiulheak  of  molecular  vortias. 

This  hypothesis  assumes  "that  each  atom  of  mutter  consists  of  n  nucleiis  or 
central  point  enveloped  by  aa  elastic  atmoaphare,  which  is  retained  in  its  position 
hy  attractive  forces,  »nd  that  the  elasticity  due  to  hcftt  arises  from  the  t'entrifugsl 
force  of  those  atmospheres,  revolving  or  oscillating  aboat  their  nuclei  or  central 
[lointa."  So  definite  supposition  is  made  as  to  whether  the  elastic  atmD8[itieres  are 
aontuiuom  or  conaiit  of  discrete  particles— that  is,  whether  the  elasticity  of  these 
atmospheres  is  a  primary  qoality  or  entirely  dnc  to  tlie  "  repulsion"  of  discrete 
moleciilea.  Further,  the  nacleus  at  tliB  centre  at  each  molecule  may  or  may  not  be 
distinct  in  nature  from  the  elastic  envelope.  It  may  be  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  condensed  state,  or  merely  a  centre  of  condensation  of  the  atmosphore-  Tbs 
word  Quoleus  signifies  merely  tie  atomic  centre,  and  its  volume,  if  any,  is  assumed 
to  be  inappreciably  small  compared  with  that  of  the  envelope.  The  suppodtion 
peculiar  to  the  inquiry  is  "  that  the  vibration  which,  according  to  the  wave  theoiy, 
constitutes  radiant  heat  and  light,  is  s  tooliDD  of  the  atomic  nuclei  or  centrea,  and  ia 
propagated  by  means  of  their  mutual  attiactions  and  lepulaiona. "  The  absorption 
and  emission  of  bout  and  light  consist  in  a  transfereoco  of  motion  from  the  nuclei 
to  their  atmospheriis,  and  vicf  cn-nl,  and  this  hypothesis  Ronkino  considered  as  pos- 
sessing immense  advantages  in  explaining  the  propagation  of  transvetse  vibrationa, 
the  immense  velocity  of  light,  and  its  dispersion  as  well  as  its  mode  of  propagation 
tlirough  crystfllltne  media.     According  to  this  theory,  in  the  rase  of  perfect  fluidity 
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Ba«h  fttmnic  atmosphere  piwseasea  unirorm  denEity  throughout  each  apberical  layer 
described  round  the  central  ciicteus.  In  other  wortls,  the  density  at  &ny  ;joint  of 
the  ktmo-ipbere  ui  considered  as  a  function  of  the  distarjce  from  the  centre  of  the 
atom.  The  qu&ntity  of  heat  in  a  bod;  is  measurud  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  its  mole- 
enUr  rcTolations  or  oscillatloDa.  Tliese  molecnUr  motioDs  might  either  he  nn  oscil- 
Iktion  of  the  spherical  liiyen  of  the  atomic  atmospheres  to  and  from  their  centres,  or 
ebe  s  Tortei  motion  of  the  eleuieuts  of  the  atmoapheres  round  the  radii  of  the 
■phc^cal  atom^  so  that  each  spherical  layer  is  filled  with  radia!  vortices. 

Stlch  is  Kantdne's  attempt  to  explain  dynatmcaUy  the  increase  of 
pressure  of  gases  caused  by  heat,  and  although  it  is  merely  a  first  tria), 
nnd  probably  is  far  from  the  truth,  yet  in  its  very  name  it  contains 
tlie  f;erm9  of  suggestion  which  render  it  not  unworthy  of  its  author.' 

69.  PrelimlDaj-f  Considerations  on  the  Possibility  of  Hatter  being 
due  to  Motion  In  a  Medium.— The  question  which  now  presents  itself 
is,  What  ia  an  atom  of  matter  ?  By  assuming  the  existence  of  atoms 
and  molecules,  and  endowing  them  with  certain  qualities,  many  of  the 
propertioB  of  bodies  may  be  plausibly  explained,  but,  granting  the  ex- 
istence of  atoms,  the  problem  which  still  remains,  and  which  probably 
ever  will  remain,  for  speculation  is.  What  is  an  atom  I  The  existence 
of  a  fundamental  medium,  the  other,  has  already  been  postulated  for 
many  reasons.  Being  furnished  with  this  mediiun  and  motion  in  it, 
the  problem  before  us,  broadly  stated,  is  "construct  the  physical 
aniverse." 

In  attacking  a  problem  of  this  nature  we  may  with  profit  consider 
the  case  of  a  person  furnished  with  ordinary  faculties,  and  placed  in  a 
uniform  medium.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  take  a  being  capable 
of  moving  through  a  homogeneous  ocean,  and  liaving  no  knowledge  of 
its  boundaries,  or  of  what  is  called  the  top  and  bottom.  The  ocean  B*'i"; 
b^g  BUjipoaed  perfectly  uniform  in  all  directions,  the  supposed  person  ocini 
can  detect  no  differences  in  its  properties  as  he  moves  through  it,  and 
he  will  consequently  be  ignorant  of  his  own  motion,  as  well  as  of  the 
existence  of  the  medium  in  which  he  moves.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  at  a  certain  place  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  whirlpool,  or  what  is 
termed  a  rectilinear  vortex.  When  the  being  approaches  this  part  of 
the  ocean  he  will  experience  certain  actions,  or  sensations,  arising  from 
tJie  motion  of  the  medium,  and  on  reflection  he  will  consider  that  there 
is  Bomuthing  at  this  place,  and  will  give  it  a  name.  This  whirlpool 
will  bo  something  to  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ocean  will  be  void. 
If  othur  whirls  exist  at  other  places  he  will  also  regard  them  as  objects, 
*  A  Rrrm  of  Rsnkiiiv's  theory  sooms  to  he  cantained  in  the  o!der  opinion  regarding 
tlMhaat  lluid.  AccoMingUi  BecherandStobl  the  f«rruiit;Iaininii2>i/M,  or  phlogiston, 
was  affected  with  a  rapid  whirling  niottou,  moluivortieitlaTU,  eod  wiion  the  particles 
of  aii^r  hody  wsre  igibitcd  with  this  motion  it  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  or 
Ik^OB  or  inflammability,  aocarding  to  the  violence  of  the  motioa. 
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and  he  will  be  able  to  dotermine  their  positions  with  respect  to  each 
other,  SB  veil  as  his  owu  position  and  motion  with  respect  to  them,  so 
that  ho  ia  now  furnished  with  the  ideas  of  distance,  relative  position, 
and  motion.  For  tlie  sake  of  distinctness  we  maj  assume  that  by 
some  means  he  is  able  to  see  these  whirlpools.  For  example,  they 
may  be  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  may  propagate  waves  in  the 
medium,  and  these  waves  may  excite  a  sense  appertaining  to  the  being, 
which  for  the  present  we  will  call  the  sense  of  sight.  Thus,  even 
though  at  a  distance,  he  can  now  detect  the  whirls  by  their  effect  on 
his  senses.  The  same  waves  may  also  affect  other  senses,  for  esamplo 
the  sense  of  heat,  or  they  may  not  affect  either  sense,  for  they  may 
be  too  long  or  too  short,  just  as  sound  waves  may  be  too  long  or  too 
short  to  affect  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Thus  a,  person  situated  in  a  homogeneous  medium  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  medium,  but  he  might  bo  awaro  of 
certain  }>arts  of  it  which  are  in  a  certain  state  of  motion,  and  on 
account  of  tliis  motion  these  parts  might  appear  luminous  and  hot, 
and  possess  many  other  properties  which  would  be  discovered  through 
the  other  senses  of  the  person,  and  on  account  of  which  he  would  say 
that  these  parts  were  ohjects,  or  bodies,  or  matt-er,  white  he  fails  to 
recognise  the  parts  of  the  medium  which  do  not  possess  this  kind 
of  motion.  Thus  to  hi'"  certain  parts  of  space  would  appear  occupied 
by  bodies  and  the  remainder  would  seem  to  be  empty,  although  all 
space  might  in  reality  be  filled  with  a  medium,  one  part  of  which 
differed  from  another  only  in  the  nature  of  its  motion. 

The  motion  of  one  part  or  whirl  will  also  be  iuHuenced  by  that 
of  the  others,  and  as  a  consequence  each  will  exert  certain  forces  on 
the  others,  causing  tbem  to  move  towards  it  or  farther  away.  That 
is,  these  whirls  might  attract  or  repel  each  other  according  to  some 
law  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  whirl.  By  the  very  motion, 
then,  which  constitutes  these  objects,  they  would  be  endowed  with 
a  property  analogous  to  gravitation. 

Ill  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  the  terms  attraction  and  repulsion  which  arc  so  freely  used 
in  natural  philosophy,  If  two  objects  which  are  free  move  towards 
each  other  they  are  ordinarily  said  to  attract  each  other,  but  if  they 
move  away  from  each  other  they  are  said  to  repel  each  other.  When 
we  say  the  earth  attracts  a  stone,  we  only  mean  that  a  stone  will 
move  towards  the  earth  when  let  go  at  any  point  above  its  surface. 
When  we  say  that  the  earth  attracts  the  stone,  we  do  not  explain 
the  motion  or  its  ultimate  causes,  we  merely  describe  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  is  very  satisfying  to  a  certain  class  of  mind, 
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and  often  stops  further  inquiry.      There  are  many   who  are    quite 
fiotisfiod  that   a   pbenomonon   ia   explained  when   it  has   received   a 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  consider  the  cose  of  a  person  situated 
in  an  ocean  of  wat«r  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  ignorant  of  the 
top  and  hottom,  and  let  this  person  be  furnished  with  a  number 
of  pioces  of  cork  and  also  a  number  of  pieces  of  stone.  Then  if  ho 
Kt  first  takes  u  piece  of  cork  and  a  pieiie  of  stone  simuttaneonsly 
in  his  hand  and  lets  them  go,  he  observes  that  the  cork  flies  in 
one  direction  and  the  stone  in  the  opposite.  His  first  inference  is 
probably  thut  the  cork  and  stone  repel  each  other.  He  now  takes  a 
piece  of  cork  by  itself,  and  he  finds  that  it  moves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  other  piece  of  cork,  and  similarly  any  piece  of  stone  will 
descend  after  the  other  without  a  piece  of  cork  being  near  it  He 
now  will  probably  begin  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  first  surmise,  that 
cork  and  stone  repol  each  other.  For  he  has  found  that  the  cork  rises 
just  a£  rapidly  whether  the  atone  be  near  it  or  not  The  force  on  a 
piece  of  either  material  is  the  same  at  al)  distances  from  the  other,  so 
that  the  law  of  force  on  each  of  them  is  independent  of  the  distance  or 
magnitude  of  the  other  body.  He  will  probably  look  beyond  his  im- 
mediate surroundings  and  begin  to  speculate  in  the  wildest  manner, 
till  by  chance  be  becomes  acquainted  with  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
He  will  now  assert  that  the  bottom  is  the  vera  causa  of  the  motion, 
and  that  it  repels  cork  and  attracts  stone.  If,  however,  he  had  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  top  he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied 
that  the  top  attracted  the  cork  and  repelled  the  stone,  and  when  he 
knows  both  top  and  bottom  he  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  alter- 
natives. He  may  say  that  the  top  attracts  the  cork  and  the  bottom 
attracts  the  stone,  or  that  the  top  repels  the  atone  and  the  bottom 
repels  the  cork.  Probably  the  last  thing  which  will  strike  him  will 
be  that  the  top  and  bottom  may  be  without  influence  on  both  pieces 
of  matter,  and  that  these  bodies  may  also  be  without  direct  action  on 
each  other,  but  that  their  motiou  in  all  cases  arises  from  the  immediate 
action  of  a  mudium  ia  which  they  arc  immersed. 

60.  The  Vortex  Atom. — The  idea  that  motion  is  in  some  way  the 
basis  of  what  we  call  matter  is  an  old  one,  but  no  distinct  conceptions 
on  tho  subject  could  bo  formed  till  Helmholtz^  (I85S)  developed  his 
investigations  in  fluid  mottoa  In  this  celebrated  paper  it  was  shown 
that  the  rotating  parts  of  a  jierfect,  incompressible  fluid,  in  which 
th«r«  is  no  slipping,  maintain  their  identity  for  over,  and  are  thus 
eteTDalty  difierentiated  from  tho  non-rotating  parts.  Also  that  these 
'  llclmholtx,  Cwllo,  1868;  Pha.  Mag.,  1867. 
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rotating  parts  are  arranged  either  id  endless  filaments  forming  cloEsd 

curves,  or  are  terminitled  only  at  the  boundaries  of  the  lluid ;  and 

these  vortex  filaments,  as  they  are  called,  may  l)e 

^K  knotted  or  linked  together  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

^K^^  Thus  if  we  treat  the  ether  as  a  perfect  fluid,  then 

^^__^^^R^_^    any  portion  of  it  in  vortex  motion  must  for  ever 

^  remain  so.     Such  motion  can  never  be  created  or 

HkbJ  destroyed,  and  a  portion  of  the  ether  possessing 

n^^  it  must  for  ever  remiiin  differentiated  from  the 

^^  rest.     A  vortex  filament  in  the  ether  will  thus 

'at    once    possess    the    character  of    permanence 

demanded  for  matter.     It  will  he  an  atom  in  the  true  sense,  for  it  can 

never  lie  severed.     The  ends  of  such  a  filament  cannot  exist  except  at 

the  boundaries  of  the  ether,  which  is  supposed  to  fill  all  space. 

The  vortex  atom  theory  of  matter  was  originated  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,^  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Helmholtz's  paper — in  fact 
while  witnessing  Professor  P.  G.  Tait's  beautiful  experiments  on  vortex 
rings.* 

Vortex  rings  are  formed  when  air  is  puffed  through  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  side  of  a  box.  The  smoke  rings  which  some  smokers 
are  expert  in  making  are  also  fairly  good  exajnples. 

Professor  Tait  conducted  his  experiments  with  the  simple  appa- 
ratus represented  in  Fig.  3.     It  consists  of  a  plain  wooden  box  with  a 


circular  aperture.  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  one  end.  T!io  opposite 
end  of  the  box  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  tightly  stretched  cloth 
or  sheet  of  india-rubber.  In  order  to  render  the  rings  visible  the  air 
in  the  box  must  be  impregnated  with  smoke  or  fine  particles  of  some 
floating  matter  which  are  distinctly  visible.  For  this  purpose  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  first  sprinkled  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
so  that  the  interior  becomes  filled  with  ammonia  ga*.  Hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  then  generated  in  tlie  box  by  simply  pouring  soma  sul- 

'  Sir  William  Tlioinsou,  free.  /toy.  Koe.,  Edioliurgl],  1867. 
'  Se(cnt  Advtiveet  in  Phy»iaU  Sdenee,  p.  2SCI. 
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)iliuHc  acUI  into  a  saucer  containing  common  salt.  The  liydrochlDrio 
ndd  gaa  uuites  with  the  ammonia  and  forms  a  dense  cloud  of  small 
crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  in  the  air  vithin  the  box.  If  now  a  sndden 
hlovr  U  n|>[tlied  to  the  niembratie  covering  the  end  of  the  hox,  a  vortex 
ring  insaes  from  the  apertare  in  the  other  end  and  moves  forward 
thrcragit  the  room  like  a  solid  projectile.  When  two  such  rings  collide 
they  rehoiiiul  and  vibrate,  in  consequence  of  the  shock,  like  bands  of 
aolid  india-rubber.  Vortex  rings  may,  however,  be  caused  to  vibrate 
without  impinging  on  one  another.  When  the  hole  is  circular  the 
rings  are  circular,  and  this  is  the  stable  form.  If  the  rings  deviate 
frqm  the  circular  form  they  will  vibrate  about  that  form  ns  a  position 
of  equilibrium.  Hence  to  obtain  vibrating  rings  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  the  aperture  through  which  they  are  discharged  elliptical,  or 
ovilI,  or  even  siiuare. 

Another  cnrious  result  deduced  by  Ilelmholtz  in  his  paper  may 
nleo  be  shown  experimentally.  If  two  vorte.T  rings  be  moving  in  the 
same  direction  with  their  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their 
centres,  the  pursuer  contracts  and  accelerates  its  speed,  as  A  and  B, 
fig.  3,  while  the  pursued  expands  in  diameter  and  diminishes  in 
speed,  ao  that  the  hinder  one  ultirautely  overtakes,  passes  through  the 
other,  and  takes  the  load  (shown  at  A'B'),  The  same  process  occurs 
agun,  and  a  system  of  alternate  threading  is  kept  up.  If,  however, 
they  approach  each  other  from  opposite  directions,  both  decrease  in 
velocity  and  expand  indefinitely  in  diameter,  but  never  reach  each 
other.  One  behaves  to  the  other  as  its  image  in  a  plane  mirror,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  when  a  vortex  ring  moves  up  directly  towards 
a  plane  wall. 

As  any  ring  sails  through  the  room  it  is  not  only  the  particles  of 
sal-ammoniac  or  smoke  (which  merely  render  it  visible)  that  remain 
IxarmaneDtly  in  it  The  air  forming  its  core  remains  the  same,  and  is 
the  «ry  ring  of  air  which  left  the  aperture  of  the  box.  In  fact,  if 
there  were  no  fluid  friction  the  ring  would  not  only  remain  perma- 
nrotly  oonsdtuted  of  the  same  particles  of  air,  but  would  go  on  rotating 
for  over.  Once  created,  it  would  remain  eternal.  Vortex  rings  in  a 
perfect  non-viscous  fluid  thus  possess  the  essential  property  of  inde- 
stmetihility  demanded  for  matter  by  chemistry,  and  in  such  a  fluid  it 
mould  be  equally  impossible  to  create  such  rings.  Theoretically  a 
Tortox  filament  may  have  a  variety  of  diflerent  shapes,  and  may  be 
loiottod  or  looped  about  in  any  manner.  In  practice,  however,  it 
lasible  only  to  form  rings  of  tlie  simple  circular  type.  An 
bu  not  yet  been  devised  which  will  allow  the  smoke  rings  to 
a  knotted  or  looped  form. 


the  Yortex 
atom. 
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The  motion  of  the  air  in  the  ring  is  a  rotation  round  the  core  or 
central  line.  If  the  ring  be  looked  at  when  approaching  the  observer 
from  the  box,  then  the  particles  of  air  on  the  inner  edge  are  moving 
forward,  and  those  on  the  outside  edge  are  moving  backward,  from 
the  observer,  as  shown  in  Fig  2. 
Claims  of  The  vortex  atom  has  at  first  sight  very  strong  recommendations  in  its 

favour.  It  possesses  at  once  many  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter. 
It  is  indestructible  and  indivisible  while  its  strength  and  volume 
remain  constant,  although  its  diameter  may  vary,  and  if  two  rings  be 
linked  or  knotted  they  must  remain  so  for  ever.  Again,  a  vortex  ring, 
when  free  from  the  influence  of  others,  moves  rapidly  forward  in  a 
right  line,  and  thus  possesses  kinetic  energy,  while  it  may  also 
vibrate  about  a  form  of  equilibrium,  and  in  this  way  give  rise  to  such 
wave  motions  in  the  ether  as  are  supposed  to  constitute  light  and 
radiant  heat.  The  theory  is  consequently  much  more  fundamental  in 
character  than  any  other,  since  it  merely  makes  use  of  a  postulated 
medium,  the  ether,  and  the  principles  of  hydrodynamics  to  explain 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  consequently  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  It  does  not  posit  hard  atoms  endowed  with  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  but  it  endeavours  to  follow  the  mechanism 
by  which  one  molecule  influences  another,  and  thus  gives  a  mental 
representation  of  the  actual  processes  in  action. 

The  development  of  the  subject  is  seriously  impeded  by  very 
formidable  mathematical  difficulties,  and  the  theory  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Only  some  of  the  simpler  problems  have  been  worked  out,^ 
and  we  cannot  tell  as  yet  whether  the  theory  will  survive  the  tests 
which  lie  before  it,  when  the  complete  mathematical  investigations 
shall  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  results  compared  with  experi- 
ment. In  making  such  a  comparison,  however,  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  experimental  work  will  deal  with  vortex  rings  formed 
in  a  material  fluid,  such  as  air,  which  is  not  even  approximately 
perfect  in  the  sense  required  by  the  mathematical  investigation.  The 
adaptability  of  the  theory  will  therefore  depend  on  the  assumed  pro- 
perties of  the  6ther,  and  modifications  found  necessary  by  future 
investigation  need  not  overthrow  the  theory,  but  rather  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  properties  of  the  medium.^ 

^  J.  J.  Thomson  on  Vortex  Rings :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1883. 
3  Cf.  Tait,  PrqpeHies  of  MaUer,  p.  21. 


SECTION  VII 

ON   ENERGY 

61.  Motion  the  Primary  Basis  of  all  Phenomena. — If  we  admit 
the  belief  which  lies  at  the  foundations  of  chemical  science,  namely, 
that  all  material  substances  are  built  up  of  simpler  substances  or 
elements,  which  may  combine  in  various  manners,  but  which  are 
unchangeable,  and  ever  retain  their  distinctive  properties,  we  are  led 
to  regard  all  changes  in  the  universe  as  ultimately  due  to  changes  in 
the  local  distribution,  or  state  of  aggregation,  of  elementary  matter, 
and  therefore  eventually  brought  about  through  motion.  If,  therefore, 
motion  be  the  primary  change  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  other 
changes,  the  final  aim  of  physical  science  must  be  to  determine  those 
movements  which  give  rise  to  all  other  phenomena,  and  trace  their 
origin  and  progress.  The  problem  thus  merges  itself  into  one  of 
dynamics,  and  all  the  various  so-called  forces  of  nature  must  be 
estimated  by  the  same  standard,  namely,  mechanical  force,  and  this, 
in  fact,  is  expressed  in  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

62.  All  Motion  and  Energy  Relative. — In  speaking  of  motion  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  estimation  of  it  is  necessarily 
relative,  and  for  this  reason  no  body  considered  by  itself  can  be  said 
to  be  either  at  rest  or  in  motion.  When  we  say  a  body  is  at  rest,  or 
moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  the  estimation  is  made  relatively  to 
some  system  which  we  arbitrarily  choose  as  fixed.  Force,  then,  which 
is  measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  motion  (the  word  here  meaning 
momentum,  or  mass  multiplied  by  velocity)  is  also  relative,  and 
kinetic  energy  which  is  measured  by  half  the  product  of  the  mass 
and  the  square  of  the  velocity  is  also  relative  to  the  same  system. 
Energy,  then,  in  its  estimation  is  relative,  simply  because  velocity  is 
relative. 

When  we  speak  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  or  system,  we  always 
mean  the  energy  with  respect  to  some  other  chosen  system,  or  else 
we  mean  nothing  at  all     This  relativity  of  energy  is  sometimes  lost 
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eight  of,  and  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body 
epoken  of  as  something  quite  independent  of  all  modes  of  calculation 
— in  fact  as  an  objective  reality,  a  thing  existing  outside  our  senses, 
as  the  mass  of  a  body  ia  commonly  regarded  to  be. 

Energy  is  again  often  stated  to  be  only  associated  with  matter,  so 
that  matter  has  been  defined  as  the  vehicle  of  energy ;  this,  however, 
does  not  hold  according  to  our  limitation  of  the  word  matter,  for  we 
know  that  energy  in  immense  quantities  is  perpetually  passing  through 
space  with  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat  and  light, 
and  that  it  exists  also  in  the  so-called  potential  state.  The  fonner 
exista  in  the  ether,  and  probably  also  the  latter. 

The  ether,  then,  is  the  great  vehicle  of  energy ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  ether  has  been  postulated, 
the  sake  of  distinctness  we  have  agreed  not  to  regard  the  ether  as 
matter,  or  a  material  substunce,  or  as  necessarily  possessing  the 
distinctive  properties  of  matter,  but  choose  rather  to  take  it  a£  a 
fundamental  medium,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  all  phenomena, 
matter  included,  by  meana  of  it  If  the  law  of  conservation  be  true, 
however,  the  energy  in  an  isolated  system  is  objective  like  the  matter 
of  the  system  in  so  far  as  it  is  measured  relative  to  a  being  in  the 
system.  To  this  being  the  quantity  of  energy  n-ill  he  definite  and 
constant.  It  cannot  increase  or  diminish,  except  by  communication 
from  or  to  the  regions  outside.  To  a  being  outside  the  system,  the 
energy  of  the  system  will  depend  altogether  on  the  standard  of 
reference,  and  the  question  then  arises  if  the  matter  of  t^e  Bystem 
also  varies  to  that  being  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  will  consequently  be  of  prime  importance  to  examine  the 
meaning  and  foundation  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  on  which 
all  modem  physical  science  has  been  built. 

63.  Measure  of  Energy  and  the  Law  of  Conservation. — We 
approach  the  subject  of  energy  through  our  ideas  of  work,  or  sense  of 
effort.  When  a  weight  is  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  work 
is  said  to  have  been  performed  or  energy  spent.  The  work  done  ia 
proportional  to  the  weight  and  to  the  height  through  which  i 
raised  conjointly,  and  the  meas>ire  of  the  amount  of  work  done  or 
energy  spent  is  accordingly  taken  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
weight  w  and  height  k,  or  wh.  Now  if  any  mass  falls  under  the 
action  of  gravity  through  a  height  ft,  the  square  of  its  terminal 
velocity  will  be  r-  =  Sjft,  so  that  ^mif  =  wh,  where  m  is  the  moss  of  the 
body  and  w  is  equal  to  rng.     In  the  same  way  '  if  the  mass  m  be  pro- 
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jecUd  vertically  upwards  with  a  velocity  i',  it  will  rise  to  a.  height 
A  given  by  the  foregoing  equation,  bo  that  the  initial  velocity  c 
po&9e6sed  by  the  mass  in  will  perform  the  work  necessary  to  raise  it 
to  a  height  A.  For  this  reason  we  aay  that  a  body  in  virtue  of  its 
velocity  can  do  work,  aod  the  measure  of  this  work  is  ^mv\  We 
cooaequently  e&y  it  poesesses  cnei^y  of  motion  or  kinetic  energy. 

Conversely  the  body  in  descending  through  a  height  h  could  draw 
•a  equal  mass  up  to  an  equal  height,  or  any  other  weight  w'  to  a 
height  k'  given  by  the  equation  -wk.  —  vi'h',  so  that  a  body  in  virtue  of  its 
position  can  do  work,  and  this  we  call  energy  of  position  or  })0tential 
energy.  As  thus  measured,  the  two  energies  are  exactly  comple- 
mentary, In  the  case  of  a  body  falling  freely,  as  the  potential  energy 
diminishes  the  kinetic  increasea,  and  their  Bum  remains  constant.  This 
is  the  simplest  case  of  conservation,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
common  pendulum.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  swing  the  velocity  is 
lero,  and  the  kinetic  energy  vanishes.  Here  the  potential  is  greatest, 
but  as  the  pendulum  falls  the  potential  diminishes  and  the  kinetic 
iDcreasea.  The  speed  of  the  falling  bob  increases  as  it  descends,  and 
at  the  lowest  point  it  possesses  a  velocity  siiihcicnt  to  raise  it  to  its 
original  level ;  here  the  energy  is  all  kinetic  and  the  jwtential  vanishes. 
At  any  other  point  the  energy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential, 
but  their  sum  has  always  the  same  value.  If  h  be  the  height  above 
the  lowest  pouit  at  any  instant,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  bob,  then 
vih  +  ijmv^  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  swing. 

The  same  oscillation  from  kinetic  to  jjotential  and  back  again 
occurs  in  the  planetary  system.  When  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the 
BUD,  her  velocity  and  consequently  her  kinetic  energy  is  least,  but  in 
tills  position  she  possesses  a  balancing  store  of  potential.  As  she 
rounds  the  farthest  point  of  her  orbit  and  begins  to  approach  the 
ann,  she  acquires  increase  of  kinetic  at  the  ex])ense  of  her  potential 
When  Dearest  the  sun  her  velocity  is  greatest  and  her  potential 
least     As  she  rounds  this  nearest  point,  and  begins  to  retreat 

taictt  and  their  tnodo  of  meuuremsnt.  Tliua  force  is  meitautvil  by  the  rate  at 
diangB  oT  momeutum,  or  for  a  body  of  given  mass  in 

dt       dt' 

■DJ  work  u  deSned  aa  force  multiplied  b;  diaUace  worked  tlirough,  tliat  is  the 
apkM  intcgnl  of  tbe  force.    Hchm 
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Th»  work  done,  therefore,  in  changing  the  velocity  of  a  body  from  «o  t 
(flu*-  ^"Kii'i  ■od  Uiii  follows  from  the  mode  of  meaauring  force  and  vork. 
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from  tho  sun,  her  kinetic  energy  begins  to  diminish ;  it  is  used  up  in 
doing  the  work  nec«89£iry  to  withdraw  tho  earth  against  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  sun,  but  an  equivalent  is  always  stored  up  ready  for 
use,  full  tale,  without  loss,  but  still  without  gain.  Such  is  the  ebb 
and  flow  thi'oughout  all  nature  of  the  visible  energy  of  the  universe. 
At  one  place  increasing  and  exhibiting  itself,  like  new  life  in  the  motion 
of  her  matter  ;  at  another  diminiaMng,  disappearing,  becoming  latent, 
or,  as  we  say,  potential,  leaving  the  matter,  at  least  aa  visible  motion, 
oscillating  throughout  all  the  regions  of  space  from  potential  to  kinetic, 
and  from  kinetic  to  potential,  but  without  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  total  stock- 
Other  examples  of  stored-up  or  potential  energy  occur  in  a  wound-up 
clock,  a  bent  cross-bow  or  spring,  etc.  The  work  done  in  winding  up 
a  clock  or  watch  is  stored  up  as  this  ao-callod  potential  energy,  and, 
being  paid  out  gradually  to  the  machinery,  keeps  it  in  motion.  The 
energj'  spent  in  drawing  a  bow  reap])eiir8  again  in  the  kinetic  energy 
of  tho  sliaft  which  flies  from  it,  and  perhaiw  it  ia  in  some  very  similar 
manner  that  the  vast  stores  of  potential  energy  are  pent  up  in 
explosives. 

Illiiaira-  Illustrations  of  the  principle  of  conservation  occur  in  all  the  ordi- 

I  ".i  i'  nary  working  engines  and  mechanical  contrivances  to  facilitate  labour. 
A  great  weight  may  be  raised  to  a  house-top  by  a  single  man  through 
the  means  of  a  system  of  puUeys,  or  a  largo  mass  may  bo  moved  by  a. 
lever ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  work  done  by  the  man  is  undiminished 
liy  the  use  of  the  engine.  It  merely  enables  one  man  to  do  a  piece 
of  work  which  it  might  have  required  ten  to  do  without  the  engine, 
but  the  work  done  by  the  one  man,  measured  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
iJwaya  equal  in  quantity  to  tlmt  done  by  the  ten  without  the  engine. 
This  general  prmciple  is  usually  stated  for  macliinoB  in  the  form, 
"  What  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  speed." 

When  a  body  falls  freely  under  gravity  it  gains  velocity  or  kinetic 
energy.  During  its  descent,  however,  the  body  may  be  used  to  perfomi 
work,  to  raise  other  bodies,  or  to  put  them  in  motion — for  example,  to 
imn  machinery.  This  takes  place  in  water-wheels  in  which  the  fall 
of  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  is  utilised  to  supply  tlie  motive- 
power  of  mills.  In  the  case  of  overshot  wheels  the  water  escapes  over 
the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  by  its  descent  keeps  the  wheel  in  rotation  ; 
in  the  case  of  undershot  wheels  the  water  escapes  below  the  wheel, 
and  turns  the  wheel  by  impact.  The  machinery,  in  the  latter  ca«c,  is 
turned  not  directly  by  tho  fall  of  the  water,  but  by  means  of  tho 
previously  acquired  motion  of  the  water.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the 
water  is  directly  transferred  into  kinetic  energy  of  the  machineiy^gd 
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thia  may  be  coavertsd  into  any  kind  of  work  The  machinery,  for 
exani[)le,  miiy  be  eragiloyed  to  work  it  dynamo,  and  the  electric  current 
so  generated  may  drive  an  electric  motor,  which  may  be  used  to  raise 
veighta  (or  perform  iiny  other  kind  of  work),  and  throughout  nil  these 
v&rious  transformations,  if  we  could  arrange  that  no  loss  would  occur, 
the  output  of  the  motor  would  be  equal  to  the  supply  advanced  to  the 
wuter-wheel.  The  motor  would  be  able  to  lift  all  the  water  back  to 
the  level  from  which  it  fell.  Another  variation  might  be  employed, 
which  would  embrace  other  forms  of  transformation ;  the  electric  cur- 
rent might  be  used  to  generate  heat  in  a  wire,  or  decompose  water, 
the  products  of  which  would  unite  again  in  combustion.  It  would 
thus  supply  the  furnace  of  a  heat  engine,  and  this  engine  might  be 
uacd  under  certain  conditions  to  raise  the  water  back  to  its  original  level, 
or  its  [lower  might  be  distributed  in  any  way  to  drive  dynamos  and 
light  our  streets  and  houses.' 

The  windmill  is,  like  the  undershot  wheel,  driven  by  impact.  It 
derives  its  motion  from  the  motion  of  the  air  ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
velocity  of  the  water  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  are  diminished.  The 
energy  of  motion  of  the  driving  material  (water  and  air  in  these  cases) 
is  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  engine. 

The  output  of  such  an  engine  is,  however,  in  practice  always  less 
tluui  the  supply.  Thus  a  pendulum  onoe  started  to  swing  should 
go  on  swinging  for  ever,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
amplitude  of  the  swing  gradually  decreases,  and  finally  the  pendulum 
comes  to  rest  It  gradually  loses  its  energy.  The  kinetic  energy  it 
possesses  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  swing  does  not  raise  it  to  quite  so 
liigh  a  level  as  that  from  which  it  fell.  One  cause  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  air  in  which  the  pendulum  moves.  During  its  oscillation  the 
pondulum  is  contitiually  beating  the  air  away  in  front  It  is  setting 
llie  *ir  around  in  motion,  and  consequently  losing  a  part  of  its  own 
motion,  so  that  the  kinetic  energy  at  the  lowest  point  becomes  less  and 
IflU  every  swing,  till  it  is  finally  all  frittered  away.  If  there  were  no 
air  around  the  pendulum,  the  motion  would  stUl  gradually  subside 
from  another  cause.     This  arises  in  the  friction  at  the  supports.     In 

■  In  1891  a  dynamo  drivan  by  watar-jKiwer  at  Lanffen  on  thu  Neokar  gener»t«d 
U  iteetrlc  cnnvnt,  vbich  wag  condiicUd  to  tlie  Electrical  ExhiLiitian  at  Frankfort, 
OTM  100  niilen  diitant.  ThLi  current  waa  transformaJ  at  LaufTon  from  one  of  inw 
to  on*  uf  high  tilectro-motirc  force,  sud  on  arriviug  at  Frankfort  it  was  tratiafortned 
bwk  agun  to  one  at  low  electro -motive  force.  Part  of  it  waa  thvu  used  to  illuminate 
1300  arc-lamps,  and  the  icmuDder  wu  <<mplDynl  in  driving  a  pump,  which  raised 
water  from  the  luaina  to  llie  lop  of  an  artiUdal  hill,  nhere  it  desconded  as  a  water- 
UU  on  the  Kalilhition  grouniU.  Tliua  the  waterTall  at  LaalTen  was  reproduced  in 
part  at  Prankfart,  the  aarrgf  being  transmitted  over  a  distance  of  108  miles,  aud 
ffspfmuins  '■^''''  »viitb1  Iransromintions  in  its  initial  form. 
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the  same  way  a  fly-wheel  turning  on  an  axle  gradually  loses  its  motion 
through  friction.  Heat,  we  know,  is  generated  by  friction,  and  the  heat 
produced  ia,  by  Joule's  ejcporiment,  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  When  heat  is  produced  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must  be 
spent  somewhere,  so  that  if  friction  occurs  in  any  part  of  a  machine 
there  is  a  loss  of  energy  there.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  fly-wlieel 
comes  to  rest.  Even  though  heat  were  not  produced,  electrification 
may  be  produced,  and  this  would  use  up  part  of  the  energy,  and  the 
system  would  come  to  rest.  If,  however,  neither  heat  nor  electricity 
be  produced,  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  s])ent  in  processes  of 
which  we  have  no  cognisance.  It  might  be  gradually  radiated  into 
space,  so  that,  although  by  experiment  we  would  be  unable  to  account 
for  the  dissipation  of  the  energy  of  the  system,  yet  the  principle  of 
conservation  might  be  true.  In  the  same  way  the  machinery  might 
receive  energy  from  the  vast  store  in  the  ether,'  and  of  this  we  might 
have  no  cognisance,  so  that  friction  might  occur  and  stiil  the  machinery 
go  on  for  ever.  We  would  then  have  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion,  but 
not  necessarily  a  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  principle  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved  ;  it  must  for  ever  rest  on  accumulated  evidence. 

64,  ReoapltnlatlOD.^In  rscapttulution,  then,  we  see  that  an  elevated 
mass  can  do  work  by  sinking  to  a  lower  level,  and  that  it  loses  ite 
capacity  for  doing  such  work  as  it  sinks,  that  is,  in  propori^ion  aa  the 
work  is  actually  performed.  The  same  applies  to  springs  aud  elastic 
bodies  in  a  state  of  compression  or  extension,  as  well  as  to  moving 
masses.  Heat  may  be  employed  to  do  work,  but  in  this  process  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  heat  ia  destroyed.  Electric  cuiTents  may  be 
used  to  do  work,  but  to  maintain  the  current  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  must  be  spent.  Chemical  compounds  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  the  energy  may  lie  regained  by  recombina- 
tion of  the  elements.  Thus  the  universal  characteristic  of  equivalence 
and  convertibility  prevails  in  all  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  and 
chemical  forms  of  energy.  When  a  quantity  of  any  form  is  spent,  an 
equivalent  of  some  other  form,  or  forms,  is  produced. 

According  to  the  law  of  conservation,  the  universe  is  endowed  with 
a  store  of  energy  which,  through  all  the  varied  changes  of  natural  pro- 
cesses, can  neither  bo  increased  nor  diminished,  but  which,  though  pass- 
ing through  ever-varying  phases  of  transformation,  is,  like  the  matter 
of  the  universe,  unchanging  in  quantity  from  eternity  to  eternity.    All 

'  Take,  for  eumplo,  tlw  storage  of  energy  by  plauta  und  motioli  of  tlio  railio- 
meter.      Thess   operalions  migbt  oUa  bo  effected  hy  w«Tej  vihich  we  could  not 
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chxngM  and  phenomena  are  due  simply  to  variations  in  its  mode  of 
appearance.  Here  ire  find  one  portion  of  it  as  the  vis  viva  of  masses 
moving  as  a  whole,  or  as  the  vibration  of  their  parts,  and  there  we 
debect  another  in  the  ethereal  waves  which  produce  light  and  radiant 
heat ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  we  locate  vast  quantities  of  it  in  the 
energy  of  position  of  large  masses,  or  of  their  constituent  molecules, 
under  the  names  potential  and  chemical  enei^ies.  This  probably  is 
engaged  in  the  process  by  which  one  body  attracts  another  and  one  mole- 
culo  another,  while  in  perhaps  some  similar  way  a  portion  is  distributed 
in  the  ether  around  magnet*,  or  engaged  in  electrical  processes.  The 
principle,  as  it  now  stands,  has  come  to  be  by  far  the  most  fruitful 
generalisation  of  motlern  physics,  and  its  truth  is  supfwrted  by  every 
experiment  and  application  of  physical  principles.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  with  which  it  docs  not  deal  and  furnish  the 
investigator  with  an  engine  of  attack  of  the  most  powerful  character. 

65.  Historical. — The  first  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the  law 
of  the  consen-ation  of  energy  in  its  general  form  was  published  in 
1842  by  Dr.  Julius  Eoljert  Mayer'  of  Heilbronn.  For  a  small  group 
of  phenomena  it  had  been  already  stated  by  Galileo  and  Newton, 
and  afterwards  more  definitely  by  T).  Bernoulli,  and  so  continued 
recognised  as  applicable  to  the  then  known  mechanical  processes. 
Certain  amplifications  were  from  time  to  time  introduced  by  such 
men  as  Rumford,  Davy,  Camot,  S-iguin,  and  Montgolfier,  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  than  one  of  these  philosophers  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  its  perfect  generality,  but  feared  to  state  it  without  sufficient  ex- 
perimental evidence.  This  evidence  did  not  exist  when  Mayer  first 
pablished  his  general  statement,^  hut  still  remained  to  be  deduced 
in  that  department  where  the  applicability  of  the  law  appeared  most 
doubtful,  viz.  the  production  of  heat  from  work,  and  of  work  from 
beat.  While  Joule  and  Golding  independently  laboured  to  establish 
the  law,  Mayer  was  led  to  it  by  physiological  questions,  and  with 
tbo  greatest  clearness  grasped  the  principle  in  its  widest  generality. 

'  Linbig's  AnnaUn,  H&y  1S42. 

*  J»u1b  wya:  "Naithet  in  Siigniti's  writines,  nor  in  Mayer's  paper  of  1842,  were 
Uwn  inch  |>n>of>  of  the  hypotheau  advanced  u  wrre  tniflicicnt  to  cause  it  to  be 
•dmitteil  into  scionce  without  furtbor  inquiry.  I  believe  that  the  Biporiment 
■tttibateil  to  Gsy-LuMic  was  not  referred  to  by  Mayer  preTiouely  to  the  year  1846. 
ll^«r  appitan  to  hnve  hastened  to  putilish  his  views  For  the  express  purpose  of 
•waring  priority.  Ho  did  not  wait  till  ho  bad  the  opportunity  of  supporting  them 
by  Ikcti.  My  conrsa,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  publish  only  such  theories  bji  I  had 
MtetiUshwl  by  eiperiments  cslculatod  to  commend  them  to  the  scientific  public, 
bnag  well  convinced  of  Sir  J.  Hcrsohel's  remark  that  '  hasty  generslisaldon  is  the 
baaa  of  tcicnce '"  (Joule,  Phil.  Mag.,  1864,  partii.,  p.  151  ;  see  also  1862,  part  ii., 
fk  131).     Joule's  experiments  were  commenced  in  1840. 
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He  also  pointed  out  that  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat  was  a 
fuiidameDtal  constant  to  be  dotormined  by  experimont,  and  ofi^uming 
that  the  work  done  in  compressing  a  gas  is  the  oqtii^'alent  of  the  heat 
generated,  ho  deduced  the  number  367  gr.  met.  from  the  values  of  the 
tvo  BpeciHc  heata  of  air  available  at  the  time  (eee  p.  348),  With 
regard  to  this  method,  which  will  be  described  elsewhere  (p.  250),  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  substance  operated  on  does  not  pass  through 
a  complete  cycle  of  changes  ;  it  is  not  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  as  at  the  beginning,  and  consequently  it  is  not  legiti- 
mate to  aseume  that  the  heat  evolved  is  the  sole  efTcct  of  the  work 
spent  in  compressing  the  gns.  The  volume  ia  changed,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  Bay  a  priori  whether  this  change  may  not  involve  on  ex- 
penditure of  work  such  as  is  employed  iu  winding  up  a  spring. 
Three  years  previously  (1839)  &^guin  had  given  expression  to  the 
same  ideas  regarding  the  equivalence  of  heal  and  work,  and  had 
obtained  the  value  369  by  a  simitar  method,  and  it  appears  from  the 
last  edition  of  Cumot's  works  that  at  least  before  1832  {the  date  of 
his  death)  this  distinguished  scientist  had  not  only  embraced  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  but  had  planned  many  of  those  very  ex- 
periments by  which  Joule  subsequently  established  the  equivalence  of 
heat  and  work.  He  also  gave  an  estimation  o£  this  equivalent  (370), 
probably  deduced  from  the  same  data  as  those  employed  by  Mayer. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  principle  of  equivalence  was  harboured  by 
nearly  all  the  great  scientific  thinkers  of  the"  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  grew  in  a 
more  or  less  gradual  manner  as  experience  became  more  and  more 
extended.  Great  service  was  undoubtedly  rendered  to  science  by 
Mayer's  distinct  and  comprehensive  statements,  but  at  the  time  he 
made  these  statements,  Joule  was  conducting  his  experiments  on  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  beat,  and  Colding  was  presenting  important 
papers  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Koyal  Scientific  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen. It  does  not  seem  just,  therefore,  to  assign  to  any  particular 
pei'son  the  credit  of  establishing  the  general  principle,  or  to  regard 
any  particular  man  as  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  Joule  was  the  first 
to  make  an  accurate  determination  of  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  that  the  final  development  of  the  methods  of  applying  the  doctrine 
in  detail  to  the  problems  which  occur  in  the  science  of  heat  was 
mainly  due  to  the  simultaneous  work  of  Clausius,  Bankino,  and 
William  Thomson  between  1849  and  1851. 

Much  u)x>ut  the  same  time  Helmholtz  independently  set  himself 
to  work  out  the  principle  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  and 
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rilOWMl '  that  the  energy  of  any  Bystem  must  he  conserved  by  starting 
with  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  and  the  supposition  that  matter  consists 
of  particles  which  act  on  each  other  with  forces  directed  slong  the  lines 
jcnoing  them,  and  which  depend  only  on  the  distance. 

The  general  principle  of  the  conaervation  of  energy  is  not,  how-  No  abso- 
ever,  to  be  proved  by  mathematical  formulas.  A  law  of  nature 
must  lie  founded  on  experiment  and  observation,  and  the  general 
agreement  of  the  law  with  facts  leads  to  a  gonerut  belief  in  its 
probable  truth.  Further,  the  conservation  of  energy  cannot  he 
absolutely  proved  even  by  exjieriment,  for  the  proof  of  a  law  requires 
a  Doireraal  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  cannot  be  said 
to  be  untrue,  even  though  it  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  certain 
experiments,  for  in  these  cases  energy  may  be  dissipated  in  modes  of 
vhicb  we  are  as  yet  unaware.  The  universe  is  regarded  as  infinite, 
and  the  energj-  stored  in  it  may  he  legitimately  regarded  as  infinite 
aUo,  and  the  proof  of  the  conservation  of  an  infinite  quantity  does 
not  eeem  to  be  a  legitimate  inquiry. 

66.  On  Potential  Energy  —  all  Energy  probably  Kinetic. — It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine  here  the  meaning  of  the  term 
potential  energy.  When  a  body  is  projected  vertically  upwaids  its 
velocity  gradually  decreases,  the  kinetic  energy  which  it  possessed  at 
the  banning  of  the  flight  gradually  leaves  it  as  it  rises,  and  when  the 
body  reaches  its  highest  point  all  its  initial  energy  of  motion  has  dis- 
ap|)eared.  The  question  then  arises,  what  has  become  of  the  energy 
of  motion  of  tlie  body  1  We  say  it  has  become  potential,  that  it  baa 
beconie  latent  or  has  disappeared,  or  ceased  to  exist  as  visible  motion, 
or  that  it  has  been  used  up  in  raising  the  body  from  the  earth.  This, 
however,  ia  by  no  means  an  explanation  of  what  has  happened.  It 
teaches  ns  nothing  further  as  to  the  process  in  operation  during  motion. 
ObMTvation  shows  us  that  the  body  possesses  motion  initially,  that 
aa  it  rises  the  motion  is  gradually  lost,  and  that  it  is  gradually 
regainetl  as  the  Ixidy  returns  to  earth.  The  word  potential  energy 
here  is  only  a  name  for  the  difi'erence  between  the  initial  kinetic 
anerg}'  of  the  body  when  starting  in  its  upward  flight,  and  that  pos- 
■eased  at  any  other  point  of  the  path.  This,  we  have  seen,  may  be 
represented  by  the  expression  wh,  where  w  is  the  weight  of  the 
body  and  h  the  height  it  has  ascended.  In  the  same  way  the 
potential  energy  of  an  isolated  system  of  masses  in  any  configuration 
merely  doJiotcs  the  difference  between  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 
in  that  configuration,  and  the  kinetic  energy  in  some  other  chosen 
configuration  (generally  chosen  as  that  of  maximum  kinetic  energy). 
'  HclmholU,  Erhallung  der  Kn^,  1847. 
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The  question  atill  remains,  what  becomes  of  the  motioD  when  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  system  diminisheaT  Can  mnlion  ever  bo  changed 
into  anything  else  tlian  motion?  If  we  assume  a  fundamental 
medium  whereby  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  then  the 
properties  of  this  medium  ought  to  romain  unchanged,  and  all  other 
changes  must  be  explained  by  motion  of  the  medium.  Such  an 
asaamption  is  quite  philosophic,  and  the  method  of  procedure  is 
certainly  scientific.  An  evident  reply  to  the  question  of  what 
becomes  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile  rising  upwards  is  that  it 
passes  into  the  ether.  The  tirst  assumed  property  of  the  ether  is 
that  it  can  contain  and  convey  energy.  There  is  no  a  jmoii  roaaon, 
then,  why  the  energy  of  motion  of  a  projectile  as  it  rises  upwards 
should  not  be  stored  up  as  energy  of  motion  of  the  ether  between 
the  body  and  the  earth,  or  elsewhere.  The  oscillation  from  kinetic 
to  potential,  and  from  potential  to  kinetic,  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum 
is  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  merely  an  interchange  of  energy  of 
motion  going  on  between  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  and  tho  ether 
aromid  it.  According  to  this  view  all  energy  is  energy  of  motion, 
and  must  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  standard.  The 
work  we  do  in  lifting  a  body  from  the  earth  is  spent  in  generating 
motion  in  the  ether,  and  as  the  body  falls  this  motion  passes  from 
the  ether  to  the  body,  which  thus  acquires  velocity.  In  the  same 
way,  the  work  spent  in  generating  electric  currents  and  electrifying 
conductors  must  be  represented  as  spent  in  generating  motion  of  the 
ether  around  the  electric  circuits  and  conductors.  On  the  vortex 
atom  theory  of  matter  this  view  is  quite  intelhgible,  for  here  we 
have  nothing  but  ether  and  motion  in  the  universe,  so  that  all  change 
must  be  interchange  of  motion.  If  motion  passes  from  one  body  it 
must  either  pass  into  other  bodies  or  else  into  tho  ether,  so  that  all 
energy  is  kinetic,  and  what  we  call  potential  energy,  or  energy  of 
position  of  a  system,  is  energy  of  motion  in  the  ether,  which  has  left 
the  system  and  become  located  in  the  ether,  and  which  may  be  re- 
gained by  the  system  from  the  ether.  The  oscillation  of  energy,  then, 
is  from  ether  to  matter,  and  from  matter  to  ether,  and  on  this  oscil- 
lation all  the  physical  life  of  the  universe  depends. 

A  rough  mental  picture  of  the  process  might  bo  obtained  as 
follows.  We  might  suppose  a  body  connected  to  the  earth  by 
vortex  filaments  in  tho  ether,  which  would  replace  the  lines  of  force. 
The  ether  is  spinning  round  these  lines,  and  when  the  iHxly  is  lifted 
from  the  earth  the  work  done  is  expended  in  increasing  the  length  of 
tiie  vortex  iilamonta  The  work  is  thus  being  stored  up  as  energy  of 
motion  of  the  ether,  and  when  the  body  falls  to  earth  the  vortfl: 
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lines  diminish  in  length,  antl  their  energy  of  motion  passes  into  the 
body  and  ia  represented  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  mass. 

67.  Perpetual  Hotlon — IndestmcttbUlty  of  Matter. — The  object 
of  the  perpetual -mottoQists  was  to  construct  an  engine  which  would 
work  continually  without  the  aid  of  any  external  driving  force — an 
engine  which  would  do  work  without  fuel  or  any  other  supply  of 
energy.  The  solution  of  this  problem  promised  enormous  gains,  and 
bid  fair  to  replace  the  gold-hunting  operations  of  tbe  alchemists. 
Work  is  wealth,  and  a  machine  which  could  work  without  fuel  would 
prove  as  profitable  a  possession  as  the  philosopher's  stone.  The 
poesibility  of  perpetual  motion  in  this  sense,  viz.  the  creation  of 
energy,  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  conservation,  which  ia  now  uni- 
VDmlly  accepted  as  tbe  foundation  of  physical  science.  Still  it 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  this  law  to  construct  an  engine  which 
would  go  on  working  without  expense  to  the  owner,  other  than  the 
wear  an<l  tear  of  the  machinery.  An  actual  example  of  such  an 
engine  is  a  water-wheel.  Here  the  driving  power  costs  nothing, 
except  there  be  a  river  tax ;  it  comes  indirectly  from  our  great 
reaervoir,  tbe  suil  In  the  same  way,  on  a  small  scale,  Croohe's 
Badiometer  is  more  directly  driven  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  there 
is  BO  a  priori  reason  why  the  ingenuity  of  man  should  not  utilise  the 
T»at  stores  of  enei^y  which  are  located  in  the  ether,  and  ever  travers- 
ing it,  to  drive  hia  engines. 

So  also,  if  matter  be  vortex  motion  in  the  ether,  it  is  not 
impoesible  that  the  constitution  of  the  ether  may  be  such  that  the 
very  motion  which  constitutes  matter  may  in  time  be  used  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  man.  That  matter,  in  fact,  may  not  be  Indestructible 
or  tjncrcatable,  but  that  man  may  yet  discover  the  means  of  so 
directing  the  motions  already  existing  in  the  etber,  that  any  one  kind 
of  motion  may  be  converted  into  any  other  at  will,  and  still  the 
Uw  of  conservation  may  hold  throughout.  Such  speculations  are, 
periiaps,  visionary,  but  still  they  are  not  out  of  place,  for  they  tend 
to  overthrow  dogma  as  to  what  must  or  must  not  ha)>pen.  If  the 
etber  fills  the  universe,  and  if  it  contains  energy  throughout,  then 
ihu  store  is  infinite ;  and  with  this  infinite  store  at  our  disposal  what 
Buy  not  be  possible  when  we  discover  the  means  of  using  it  1 

Indicator  Diaoram.s 

68.  Graphic  Representation  of  the  State  of  a  Substance. — 
An  exceedingly  fertile  and  lucid  method  of  treating  many  physical 
problemir  wivs  introtluoed  by  Watt,  the  celebrated  improver  of  the 
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steam-engine,  and  is  known  as  the  graphic  method.  This  conaiBts  in 
representing  the  pressure  and  Tolume  of  a  substance  by  the  co-oi-di- 
natea  of  a  point,  so  that  each  point  in  the  plane  of  tie  figure  corre- 
sponds to  a  definite  pressure  and  volume,  and  therefore  represents  a 
definite  condition  of  the  Bul>stance.  The  state  of  the  8ul»tance  may, 
therefore,  he  said  to  be  determined  or  represented  by  the  po&ition  of 
the  coiresponcUng  point  in  the  diagram.  The  method  was  devised  by 
Watt  (or  the  purpose  of  determining  the  work  done  by  a  steam-engine, 
and  it  is  still  employed  for  that  and  similar  purposes.  Subsequently 
Clftpeyron  employed  it  to  interpret  the  work  of  Ciimot,  and  it  has  since 
been  adopted  and  used  with  great  advantage  in  every  branch  of  science, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  thermodynamics,  where  it  often  proves 
itself  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  cannot  follow  the  more  com- 
plicated analytical  investigations. 

Let  OX  and  OY  (Fig.  4)  be  two  tixed  rectangular  lines  chosen  as 
axes  of  reference ;  then  the  distances  OA'  and  AA'  of  any  point  A 
_  from     these    linos    completely    de- 

termine the  position  of  A.  These 
distiinces  are  termed  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point,  and  when  they  are 
known  the  point  A  can  bo  found. 

Hence,  if  prossurea  are  measured 
piimllel  to  OY  and  volumes  parallel 
to  OX,  so  that  AA'  ropresonta  the 
pressure  of  a  substance  and  OA' 
its  volume  (per  unit  mass),  then  the  position  of  A  on  the  figure 
represents  the  state  of  the  substance  as  regards  pressure  anri  volume. 
Every  position  of  A  corresponds  lo  a  definite  condition  of  the  sub- 
stance, for  when  the  pressure  and  volume  are  known  the  temperature 
is  in  general  completely  determined.  Sometimes,  however,  two  or 
more  diflerent  temperatures  may  be  jKissiblo  at  the  same  pressure  and 
volume,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  water  for  an  interval  above  4"  C, 
between  i''  and  0°,  and  below  0"  C.  To  represent  the  stat*  of  the 
substance  completely  then,  it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  a  perpendicular 
at  A  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  to  measiu'e  ofT  along  this  pei^ 
pendicular  a  length  representing  the  temperature  (or  lengths  represents 
ing  the  temperatures)  corresponding  to  A,  and  as  A  moves  about  over 
the  plane  the  e.\trcmity  of  the  pei-pendicular  will  describe  a  sur&tce  in 
space  which  will  represent  the  characteristics  of  the  substance,  every 
point  on  the  Btuiace  correapontling  to  a  definite  condition  of  the  sub- 
stance. Thus,  if  the  characteristic  equation  connecting  the  pressure, 
volume,  and   temperature   be  /(p,  f,  0]-O,  then   this   will   be  tie 
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equation  of  the  foregoing  surface,  and  p,  v,  0  will  be  the  rectangular 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  it. 

Eetuming,  however,  to  the  case  of  two  rectangular  axes :  if  we 
suppose  A  to  move  along  any  curve  AB,  this  will  represent  that 'the 
substance  passes  from  A  to  B  through  a  perfectly  definite  series  of 
conditions,  the  pressure  and  volume  in  each  condition  being  repre- 
sented by  the  co-ordinates  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  curve 
AB.  In  general,  the  temperature  corresponding  to  any  point  will  vary 
from  point  to  point,  so  that  in  order  to  effect  the  transformation  in- 
dicated by  the  curve  AB  heat  must  be  supplied  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
body,  as  it  passes  from  point  to  point  of  the  curve,  in  a  manner  which 
becomes  completely  determined  when  the  /lature  of  the  curve  is  known. 
It  may  of  course  happen  that  the  temperatiu*e  of  the  substance  remains 
constant  throughout  the  transformation,  and  in  this  case  the  curve  AB 
is  termed  an  isothermal  line,  and  a  transformation  may  also  be  such 
that  heat  is  neither  added  to,  nor  taken  from,  the  substance  at  any 
stage  of  the  process,  and  in  this  case  the  transformation  is  said  to  be 
adiabatic,  and  the  curve  is  called  an  adiabatic  line. 

69.  Graphic  Representation  of  Work. — When  a  substance 
passes  from  the  condition  A  (Fig.  4)  to  the  condition  B  its  volume  has 
increased  by  an  amount  A'B',  and,  as  it  has  been  imder  pressure  (vary- 
ing according  to  a  definite  law)  throughout  the  transformation,  it 
follows  that  work  has  been  done  by  the  body  in  expanding  against 
this  external  pressure.  This  is  termed  the  external  work,  and  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  it  is  represented  by  the  area  ABB' A',  included 
between  the  curve  AB,  the  axis  OX,  and  the  ordinates  AA'  and  BB'. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  substance,  say  a  gas,  en- 
closed within  a  cylinder  which  is  closed  by  a  piston  of  area  A.  Let  p 
be  the  pressure  (per  unit  area),  and  let  us  suppose  this  remains  con- 
stant while  the  piston  is  pushed  forward  through  a  distance  x  (which 
we  can  suppose  as  small  as  we  like).  The  w&ole  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  pA  and  the  work  done  ia  therefore  pAx,  but  Ac  is  the  change 
of  volume,  so  that  if  we  denote  it  by  dv,  the  work  done  in  compressing 
the  substance  by  an  amount  dv  will  be  pdv.  Keferring  again  to  Fig. 
4,  we  see  that  if  the  substance  passes  from  M  to  an  adjacent  point  N, 
the  volume  changes  by  an  amount  M'N'  =  dv,  and  that  the  external 
work  pdv  is  consequently  represented  by  the  narrow  strip  of  area 
MNN'M'.  Hence  the  whole  work  done  in  passing  from  A  to  B  is 
represented  by  the  area  ABB' A' — that  is, 

W=areaABB'A'=^r. 
If  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  given,  p  can  be  expressed  as  a 
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functioa  of  v,  and  the  integral  expressing  the  area  ABB' A'  may  ba 
evaluated. 

The  ejctemal  work  done  while  a  eubatance  passes  from  any  Btate 
A  to  any  other  state  B  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on  tho  positions  of 
these  points,  but  also  on  the  nature 
of  the  curve  AB,  along  which  the 
transformation  takes  place.    Hence, 
if   a  substance  be  caused  to  pass 
from  A  to  B  along  the  jmth  AMB 
(Fig.   5),  an  amount   of  work    re- 
■  presented    by    AMBB'A'    will    bo 
'^''' "'  done  by  the  substance  while  it  ex. 

Closed  panda,  and  if  it  be  caused  to  return  from  B  to  A  along  a  different 
path  BNA,  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  area  BNAA'B' 
will  be  done  on  it  by  compression,  so  that  throughout  the  whole 
operation,  while  the  substance  passes  round  the  complete  cycle 
AMBNA,  a  quantity  of  work  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle 
is  done  by  the  substance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance 
had  passed  round  the  cycle  in  the  oppoaite  direction  ANEMA, 
the  work  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle  would  have  been 
done  on  the  substance,  for  in  this  case  the  expansion  takes  place 
along  ANB  at  the  lower  pressures  and  the  compreBsion  is  effected  at 
the  higher. 

We  have  thus  the  general  result  that  if  a  substance  be  made  to 
pass  through  any  complete  cycle  of  operations,  returning  to  its  initial 
condition,  so  that  the  indicator  diagram  is  a  closed  curve,  the  external 
work  done  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle,  and  is  done  by,  or 
on,  the  body  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cycle  is  described. 
If  the  direction  of  motion  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  be 
taken  as  positive,  while  the  opposite  is  considered  negative,  then  when 
a  cycle  is  described  in  the  positive  direction  a  positive  quantity  of 
work,  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle,  is  done  on  the  substance 
but  if  it  be  described  in  the  negative  direction  a  negative  quantity  of 
work,  represented  by  the  same  area,  will  have  been  done  on  the  sub- 
stance, negative  work  done  on  the  substance  being  merely  work  done 
by  it 

The  first  law  of  thermodynamics  informs  us  now  that  when  a  sub- 
stance passes  through  any  closed  cycle  of  transformations,  and  returns 
again  to  its  initial  state,  the  area  of  the  cycle  is  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  by  the  substance  during  the 
process.  It  is  very  important  to  notice,  however,  that  when  the  cycle 
is  not  closed,  so  that  the  body  has  not  returned  to  its  initial  condition 
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A,  but  is  in  some  other  state  B^  then  the  heat  supplied  to  the  body  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  the  external  work  done,  but  is  used  up  partly  in 
doing  this  work  and  partly  in  altering  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
substance.  When  the  cycle  is  completed  the  body  has  returned  to  its 
initial  condition,  and  for  this  reason  the  external  work  is,  in  this  case, 
the  equivalent  of  the  heat  supplied  during  the  cycle. 


Examples 

1.  Show  that  the  isothermal  lines  for  a  perfect  gas  are  a  system  of  rectangular 
hyperbolas. 

[The  equation  of  any  isothermal  will  be  j9t;= constant,  and  this  is  the  equation  of 
a  rectangular  hyperbola  having  the  axes  of  reference  for  asymptotes.] 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  prove  that  the  isothermal  elasticity  is  equal  to  the  pressure. 
[The  elasticity  of  a  substance  is  the  reciprocal  of  its  compressibility,  and  the 

latter  is  the  change  of  volume,  per  unit  volume,  for  unit  increase  of  pressure.    Hence, 
if  a  volume  v  changes  by  an  amount  dv  for  increase  of  pressure  dp  per  imit  area,  the 

change  per  unit  volume  for  unit  increase  of  pressure  will  be  —  -7-,  so  that  the 
elasticity  will  be 

-«* 

dv 
Now  for  the  isothermal  changes  of  a  gas  j7v= constant,  therefore  p+v-^=0,  or 

aV 

dp       , 

3.  If  a  tangent  drawn  to  an  indicator  curve  at  any  point  P  (Fig.  6)  meets  the  axis 
of  pressure  at  L,  and  if  M  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  same  axis, 
show  that  the  elasticity  of  the  substance  at  the  point  P  of  the  transformation  is 
represented  by  LM. 

[We  have  LM=MP  tan  LPM=«  tan  LPM=  -  v^  .  •.,  etc. 

Since  the  intercept  made  by  the  asymptotes  on  any  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  is 
bisected  at  the  point  of  contact,  it  follows 
that  LM=MO  in  the  case  of  a  gas  during 
an  isothermal  transformation ;  or  the  iso- 
thermal elasticity  of  a  gas  is  equal  to  the 
pressure.] 

4.  Prove  that  the  adiabatic  lines  of  a 
substance,  in  which  compression  causes 
increase  of  temperature,  are  steeper  than 
the  isothermal  lines. 

[For  a  given  value  of  dv  the  increase  of 
pressure  dp  will  be  greater  for  the  adiabatic     O 
transformation  than  for  the  isothermal,  on 
aooount  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  therefore  LM  will  be  greater.] 

6.  A««"wiing  the  adiabatic  equation  of  a  gas  to  be 

l>t;^= constant, 

prove  that  the  adiabatic  elasticity  is  yp,  and  hence  that  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  adiabatic 
to  the  isothermal  elasticity. 
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70.  Mean  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  STrtem  of  Material  Particles  in  Stationary 
Motion. — When  the  velocity  of  a  point  fluctuates  between  certain  limits  while  the 
point  oscillates  about  a  mean  position,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  stationary.  All 
periodic  motions,  such  as  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  solid,  are  of  this  kind,  and  such 
also  is  supposed  to  be  the  molecular  motion  of  a  body  which  constitutes  its  heat. 

In  Art  55  we  considered  the  behaviour  of  a  system  of  molecules  so  thinly 
scattered  that  their  mutual  influence  might  be  neglected  ;  we  shall  now  consider  the 
case  in  which  the  molecules  are  close  to  each  other,  and  within  the  sphere  of  each 
other's  attraction. 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  any  molecule  ^  be  x,  y,  z,  and  let  the  component  forces 

(Px 
on  it  parallel  to  these  axes  be  X,  Y,  Z.    Then  m-r^^  =  X. 

But  by  difierentiation  we  find 


Hence 

The  mean  value  of  the  left-hand  member  during  any  time  t  will  be 

g/:(i^-r^-('^)j-4/>- 

The  two  terms  involving  the  sign  of  integration  in  this  equation  are  the  mean 
values  of  the  quantities  under  this  sign,  during  the  time  t.  For  periodic  motions 
t  may  be  taken  the  periodic  time,  and  in  this  case  the  first  term  of  the  right-hand 

d(x^) 
member  of  the  equation  will  vanish,  for  ~r^  will  have  the  same  value  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  complete  period.     We  will  then  have 

(dx\^ 
jt)=-  mean  value  of  i^X. 

For  irregular  motions  such  as  those  which  occur  in  gases  and  liquids,  we  need 
only  suppose  t  large  compared  with  the  time  that  a  molecule  moves  steadily  in 
the  same  direction.  The  term  within  the  square  bracket  will  vary  within  certain 
limits  ;  and  as  it  is  divided  by  t,  it  follows  that  when  t  is  large  this  term  becomes 
negligible.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  motions  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and 
2,  so  that  we  have 


mean 
or 


of  iS^  [( J)'+  (|)V  (f )']  =  -  mean  of  i2(.X  +  ,y  +  .Z). 
mean  of  JS(mV2)  =  -  mean  of  42(a;X + y Y + sZ). 


This  mean  value  has  been  termed  by  Clausius  the  virial  of  the  system,  and  theorem 
may  therefore  be  stated  in  the  form  *'the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  is 
equal  to  its  virial." 

Cor.  1.  If  the  force  between  two  particles  be  0(r)  a  function  of  the  distance  r 
between  them,  then  if  a;,  y,  z  and  a/,  y*,  z'  be  the  co-ordinate  of  the  particles,  we 
have  for  one 

X=^(rf-^'.     Y=i.{rf-/,    Z=i>(rf~, 


^  Clausius,  Phil  Mag.,  August  1870. 
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with  equal  and  opposite  values  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  for  the  other,  therefore 

Xa; + X  V = X{x  -  a?') = <f>{r^^^^^, 

T 

with  corresponding  expressions  for  the  other  two  co-ordinates,  so  that 

i2(a;X + y  Y + 2Z)  =  JSr^(r). 

Cob.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  enclosed  in  a  vessel  a  uniform  normal  external 
pressure  p  exists  all  over  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  the  virial  of  this  will  be 


ipjxdyda + ipjydadx  +  Ipjzdxdy = |p», 


where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
Hence  in  this  case  we  have 

or 

lw=iS?iiV8-iSr0(r). 

Consequently  if  the  molecules  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  that 
is,  of  ^r)=0,  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  will  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules ;  but  if  the  molecules  are  within  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the  product  jm  by  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  virial  of  the  intermolecular  forces.  Hence,  when  a 
gas  is  compressed  it  is  anticipated  that  the  product  pv  will  vary  and  not  remain 
constant  at  constant  temperature.  The  experimental  investigations  on  this  point 
will  be  considered  later  on  (see  Art.  219). 


H 
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CHAPTER    II 


THERMOMETRY 


SECTION   I 


LIQUID  THERMOMETERS 


71.  Discontinuous  Thermoscopes. — A  thermoscope  is  an  instru- 
ment for  indicating  relative  temperatures,  and  its  indications  may  be 
either  continuous  or  discontinuous  according  to  the  property  of 
matter  employed.  In  continuous  thermoscopes  a  property  of  matter 
which  varies  continuously  is  made  use  of,  such  as  change  of  volume 
with  heat,  and  the  indications  of  discontinuous  thermoscopes  depend 
on  the  employment  of  some  abrupt  change  of  state,  such  as  fusion. 
Any  substance  acts  as  a  thermoscope,  solids  for  a  single  temperature 
and  liquids  for  two  temperatures.  Thus  a  piece  of  paraffin  wax 
immersed  in  a  bath  will  indicate  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  above  or  below  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  wax,  and  by 
this  means  we  could  separate  a  series  of  given  temperatures  into  two 
sets,  those  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  the  wax  and  those  lower. 
In  the  same  way  a  piece  of  butter  will  tell  us  whether  the  temperature 
of  a  room  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  melting  point  of  butter.  A 
liquid  gives  us  more  information ;  it  tells  us  whether  a  temperature 
is  higher  or  lower  than  either  the  boiling  point  or  the  freezing  point 
of  the  liquid.  The  water  in  a  basin  not  only  tells  us  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  higher  than  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
but  also  that  it  is  lower  than  the  temperature  of  boiling.  It  thus 
places  the  temperature  of  the  room  between  two  others,  which  are 
definite  and  recoverable. 

If  an  instrument  merely  indicates  whether  the  temperature  of  a 
body  to  which  it  is  applied  is  higher  or  lower  than  a  single  definite 
temperature,  it  is  called  a  single  intrinsic  thermoscope,  because  its 
indication  depends  upon  some  intrinsic  quality  of  the  instrument. 
The  paraffin  wax  referred  to  is  a  single  intrinsic  thermoscope,  the 
single  temperature  being  its  melting  point,  and  the  intrinsic  quality 
the  melting  of  the  wax  always  at  this  definite  temperature. 

A   multiple    discontinuous   intrinsic    thermoscope  shows   several 
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definite  temperatures,  or  indicates  whether  the  temperature  o!  any 
body  to  which  it  is  applied  tics  between  any  pair  of  these  tempera- 
tures. Such  an  instrument  may  be  constructed  by  preparing  a 
system  of  metallic  alloys  or  other  substances  arranged  and  numbered 
in  the  order  of  their  melting  points,  and  a  multiple  intrinsic  themio- 
scope  baa  been  constructed  on  this  plan  in  a  form  convenient  for  use 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman.'  It  consists  of  a  set  of  [laraffina  which  melt  at 
definite  temperatures  between  40°  and  100°  F.,  and  mixtiires  of 
glycerine  ^  and  water  which  freeze  at  temperatures  from  30°  to  -  35 
By  multiplying  the  number  of  substances  in  such  an  instrument  the 
system  of  definite  temperatures  which  it  indicates  may  be  made  to 
approach  each  other  closer  and  closer.  Ideally  the  system  may 
made  nearly  continuous  by  making  a  system  of  alloys  witli  fine 
enough  gradation  of  composition,  but  the  method  is  essentjally 
discontinuoua 

72.  Continuous  Thennoscopes  and  Thermometers. — A  thermo- 
scope  becomes  continuous  in  its  indications  when  the  property  of  matter 
employed  varies  continuously  with  temperature.  When  such  an 
instrument  is  properly  gradiuited  according  to  some  arranged  scale,  it 
not  only  indicates  whether  the  temperature  of  a  body  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  higher  or  lower  than  some  definite  temperature,  but  it  also 
informs  us  how  much  it  is  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  chosen 
sciUe.  In  this  case  the  instrument  becomes  not  merely  an  indicator, 
but  also  a  measurer  of  temperatures,  and  is  termed  a  thermometer. 
In  selecting  a  system  of  thermometry,  any  physical  property  of  matter 

I  ,1.  J.  Coleman,  Proe.  Phil.  S.K.,  Glasgow,  1884,  foL  iv.  p.  94. 

"  Glycerine  when  pure  erj'BtalliBes  a  little  below  0°  C.,  iiut  when  tmxoi  with 
little  water  ita  freeziDg  paint  is  about  40°  C.  lielow  Eero,  and  the  solid iRcation  her« 
i»  not  of  a  crfsCalline  bat  of  a  buttery  naturo.     By  varying  the  quantity  of  1 
the  freezing  point  may  l>u  varied  at  ploxaure. 

A  iii«continuous  intriuaic  thermuacope  for  the  measurement  of  high  tempcraturei 
was  proposed  by  Prinsep  (Pllil.  Trant.,  1828,  p.  79).  He  formed  a  aerii 
definite  percentage  alloys  of  ailver  and  gold,  and  of  platinum  and  gold.  Thesa 
alloys  gave  a  series  of  fixed  temperatures  between  the  melting  points  of  silver  and 
gold  and  of  gold  and  platinum.  An  obaervstion  is  taken  by  exjuetiig  in  a  b 
cupel  a  set  of  small  flattened  Bpeeimena  of  the  alloys,  not  necessarily  larger  than 
pin-heads,  and  noticing  which  of  them  ore  fused.  The  temperatnres  of  fusion  of 
these  alloys  have  been  determined  by  Erhard  and  Shertel  by  a  porcelain-air- ther- 
mometer [Jahrb.  /iir  dag  Brrg-UHd-ffiOlen-  H'esen  iit  SaiJun,  !8"9).  An  objeation 
has  been  raised  to  Prinsep's  alloys  on  the  ground  of  silver  taking  up  oxygen  at  high 
lemjieraturea  and  tijecting  it  agnin  on  cooling,  which  rendera  it  inadvisable  tc 
the  same  specimen  twice. 

A   similar  method  has  been  employed   hy  Canielley  and   Carletou   Willi 
{Ckf-m.  Sac.  Journal,  1ST6,  1877,  1STS),  in  which  metallic  salta  with  high  fuang 
paints  were  used  insteftd  of  nlloya.     The  fusing  points  were  initially  determined  li]r 
the  calorimetric  method, 
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which  varies  continuously  with  heating  might  be  choBeii.  We  have 
already  descnbod  how  temperature  may  be  dofincd  and  measured  hy 
the  apparent  volume  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  (p.  17).  If 
this  be  taken  as  our  standard  instrument,  then  all  other  tbeiTnometers 
must  be  graduated  by  comparison  with  it,  so  that  ivhen  jilaced  in  the 
same  unifoimly  lieated  bath  they  may  all  agree  in  their  indications. 
We  will  thus  have  a  uniform  system  of  measurement,  and  experiments 
conducted  at  any  place  may  be  repeated  at  any  other. 

The  main  object  to  be  secured  in  thermometry  is  that  all  thermo- 
meters shall  be  strictly  coraparahle,  and  since  liquid  thermometers  are 
easilyportable  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  object  is  by  com  paring 
all  thermometers,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  some  standard  instnmient.  sumilBri 
All  thermometers  would  then  be  copies  of  the  same  original,  and  would  '^"'s- 
agree  perfectly  in  their  indications.  This  being  arranged,  thermometers 
may  be  constructed  of  other  liquids  than  mercury,  or  by  measuring, 
not  the  increase  of  volume,  but  the  increase  in  length  of  a  bar,  or  the 
increase  in  pressure  of  a  gas  kept  at  constant  volume,  or  the  change  in 
electrical  resistance  of  a  wire,  or  change  in  pressure  of  the  saturated 
vspour  of  a  liquid,  or  change  in  shape  of  a  spiral  composed  of  strips 
of  different  metals,  or  change  in  the  shape  of  a  single  elastic  solid 
subject  to  stated  stress. 

The  condition  implied  in  all  cases  is  that  the  thermometers  shall 
aU  be  graduated  according  to  the  same  standard,  and  that  the  property 
of  matter  made  use  of  shall  always  give  the  same  indication  when  the 
temperature  is  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same  value.  It  is  upon 
this  last  property  that  the  accuracy  of  a  thermometer  depends.  The 
constatution  of  the  material  with  which  the  instriiment  ia  constructed 
must  tie  pennanent,  so  that  the  property  made  use  of  in  measuring 
temperatures  is  always  the  same  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  sensibility  or  delicacy  of  the  instrument  depends  only  upon  Sensibility, 
the  recognisability  of  changes  in  the  indicating  property  with  very 
nnall  changes  of  temperature.  A  thermometer  may  be  delicate  in  two 
ways — (I)  when  it  detects  very  small  ch;yiges  of  temperature,  and  (2) 
when  it  rapidly  assumes  the  temperature  of  any  body  with  which  it 
is  placed  in  contact.  The  delicacy  of  a  thermometer  is  consequently 
to  some  extent  similar  to  that  of  a  balance,  one  of  the  circumstances 
determining  it  working  in  opposition  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  order  to 
secure  the  first  condition  the  bulb  sliould  be  large  and  the  liore 
narrow ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the  second  tlie  bulh  should  be  araall, 
have  a  large  surface,  and  he  filled  with  a  liquid  which  will  rapidly  take 
up  Ulo  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed,  that  is,  of 
high  conductivity.     If  the  bulb  is  large  the  weight  of  the  contained 
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liquid  produces  strain  effects  which  may  seriously  affect  thtj  accuracy  ; 
and  if  the  initial  temperature  of  the  thermometer  differs  from  that  of 
the  body  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  the  final  indication  of  the 
instrument  will  not  be  the  initial  temperature  of  the  body,  but  will  be 
intermediatfl  between  that  of  the  body  and  the  initial  temjierature  of 
the  thermometer.  This  final  reading  will  differ  from  the  original 
temperature  of  the  body  more  and  more  the  greater  the  beat  capacity 
ot  the  thermometer,  the  less  that  of  the  body,  and  the  greater  their 
initial  difference  of  temperature.  In  the  construction  of  a  thermometer, 
then,  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended  must  be  taken 
into  account.  A  thermometer  which  is  best  adapted  for  one  class  of 
work  may  be  quite  unsuited  tor  another. 

73.  Construction  of  a  Llquid~ln-fflass  Thermometep. — We  shall 
now  briefiy  describe  the  construction  of  a  liquid-in-glass  thermometer, 
such  as  the  ordinary  mercury  thermometer.  Such  a  description, 
besides  being  important  in  itself,  uffurds  an  excellent  example  of  the 
method  by  which  the  scientific  investigation  of  auch  a  phenomenon  as 
temperature  must  be  proceeded  with.  In  making  a  thennometer  a 
glass  tube  possessing  a  uniform  capillary  bore  is  selected,  and  a  bulb 
of  suitable  size  is  blown  (or  fused)  on  one  end,  the  other  end  being  left 
open.  It  is  important  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  as  uniform 
as  possible,  and  this  should  be  ascertained  beforehand  by  sliding  a 
short  thread  of  mercury  through  the  tube,  and  observing  its  length  in 
different  parts.  If  this  length  is  approximately  the  same  at  all  iNirts 
of  the  tube  the  bore  is  fairly  uniform,  and  the  tube  may  be  employed. 
Slight  want  of  uniformity  can  be  corrected  for  afterwards,  as  will  be 
explained  immediately.  The  tube  and  bulb  should  now  be  well 
cleaned,  and  all  organic  matter  removed  from  its  inside  surface  by 
means  of  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Some  of  the  best  thermometer  tubes  are  furnished  with  a  pear- 
shaped  reservoir  or  funnel  at  the  open  end,  to  facilitat«  the  process  of 
fUling.  If  such  a  reservoir  be  not  already  attached,  the  end  of  the 
tube  may  be  simply  bent  round,  so  that  it  may  be  dipped  with  facility 
under  the  surface  of  some  mercury  or  other  liquid  with  which  it  is 
desired  to  fill  the  instrument. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  liquid,  the  empty  bulb  is  heated  over  a 
lamp,  and  the  ^r  within  expands  and  is  partly  expelled.  The  o[jen 
end  of  the  stem  is  immediately  dipped  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  kept  there  while  the  bulb  and  the  enclosed  air  cooL  During  this 
process  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  diminishes,  and  some  of  the 
liquid  is  forced  through  the  stem  into  the  bulb  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere  outside.     By  this  means  the  bulb  is  partially  filled.     To 
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complete  the  procees,  the  liquid  thus  introduced  is  boiled  till  all  the 
•ir  is  expelled,  and  the  instrument  contains  only  the  liquid  and  iu 
Tapoar.  If  the  open  end  be  dipi>e<l  into  a  cup  of  the  liquid  while  tlie 
boiling  is  still  in  operation,  and  if  the  instrument  be  allowed  to 
eool,  the  vapour  will  condense,  so  that  the  bulb  and  stem  will  become 
completely  filled  with  the  liquid. 

The  process  of  filling  a  thermometer  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  n  beginner,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ensure  that  all  the  air  has 
been  expelled.  Minute  bubbles  are  nearly  always  found  remaining, 
which  adhere  with  the  greatest  pertinacity  to  the  sides  of  the  glass 
and  ivsist  expulsion.  Caution  must  also  be  exercisiid  in  the  process 
of  boiling  the  liquid,  especially  in  the  case  of  mercury,  which  has  a 
high  boiling  points  and  if  heated  over  a  lamp  the  bulb  may  fuse  and 
lead  to  disaster.  To  avoid  this  a  special  heating  apparatus  may  be 
Osed,  by  means  of  which  the  bulb  and  stem  may  be  gradually  heated 
throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 

^Vhen  the  bulb  and  stem  are  filled  the  instruroeut  is  raised  to  the 
highest  temperature  that  it  is  intended  to  measure,  and  in  this  state 
I  the  end  of  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed.  In  order  to  avoid  bursting 
when  the  thermometer  is  inadvertently  subjected  to  temjieratureB 
higher  than  the  highest  that  it  is  intended  to  register,  the  upper  end 
at  the  bore  is,  in  the  best  instruments,  widened  out  into  a  small 
neerroir  into  which  the  mercury  may  expand.  This  reservoir  is 
'iaiiortaut,  as  it  not  only  prevents  the  danger  of  bursting,  but  can  be 
nsed  to  coatain  some  of  the  mercury  separated  from  the  bulb  in  the 
llTocesa  of  calibrating,  as  well  as  in  the  separation  of  minute  air 
babbles,  if  any  exist  in  the  bulk  Besides,  by  placing  some  of  the 
mercury  in  it  the  same  part  of  the  scale  can  be  used,  if  desired,  at  a 
Jiigb  and  also  at  a  low  temperature. 

If  now  the  size  of  the  bulb  and  the  length  of  the  stem  have  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  bulb  and  a  small  part  of  the  stem  will  be  filled 
Vitb  liquid  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  the  instrument  is  intended 
lo  register.  In  this  case  the  fixed  [mints  may  be  determined  and  the 
process  of  graduation  proceeded  with. 

74,  DetermlnaUon  of  the  Fixed  Points. — In  order  to  furnish  a 
thennometer  with  a  scale,  two  points  are  first  marked  on  the  stem 
ftbicfa  correspond  to  two  definite  temjwi-atures.  The  temperatures 
fenwuUy  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  those  originally  suggested  by 
Book*,'  *nd  adopted  by  Newton,  namely,  the  melting  point  of  ice  and 
Uie  boiling  point  of  water.  The  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  not 
low  employed,  but  rather  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  of  water 
1  :  luv  CircU'ii  HMory  o/liir  Euyitl  SacUty,  vul.  \v. 
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boiling  under  the  presBiire  of  one  standard  atmosphere.  This  preaBure 
is  that  exerted  at  the  fi'ei-'zing  point  by  a  cohiran  of  mercury  7G0  n 
high  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  29'90S 
inches  in  the  latitude  of  London.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
chosen,  because  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
depends  to  aome  extent  on  the  presence  of  impurities  and  the  nature 
of  the  veaael  in  which  it  is  boiled,  whereas  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  depends  only  on  the  pressure,  the  former  point  having  been 
established  by  Gay-Lussac  and  the  latter  by  Rudberg. 

The  Freezing  Point. — The  freezing  point,  as  the  lower  fixed  point  ib 
cidled,  is  determined  by  placing  the  thermometer  in  a  vessel  contain-  - 
ing  broken  ice,  from  which  water  is  dripping, 
so  that  the  bulb  and  stem,  as  far  as  it  is  filled 
with  mercury,  are  surrounded  with  ice,  and  the 
top  of  the  mercurial  column  is  just  visible.  The 
vessel  {Fig.  7)  is  usually  shown  with  a  perforated 
liottom,  so  that  as  the  ice  melts  tbe  water  drips 
away,  and  the  thermometer  is  surrounded  with 
ice  at  the  melting  point.  After  standing  for 
some  time  the  level  of  the  mercury  becomes- 
stationary,  and  a  mark  is  carefully  traced  oq 
the  glass  at  this  point. 

The  advantage  gained  by  allowing  the  wat« 
to  drain  away  as  the  ice  melts  is  not  obvious 
A.B  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  ice  present  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  remain  stationary, 
he  bulb  of  the  thermometer  vrill  be  more  unifonn, 
than  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  In  the  latter  case 
angular  fragmenta  of  ice  will  be  sometimes  pressed  with  their  sharp 
edges  against  the  bulb,  and  this  may  cause  distortion  and  consequeat 
displacements  of  the  zero  point. 

Another  question  which  presents  itself  is — does  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  dejwnd  on  whether  the  ice  has  been  formed  from  ordi- 
nary or  distilled  water.  Both  tliese  points  have  been  examined  by  Mr. 
F.  D.  Brown,*  and  his  conclusions,  aft«r  a  series  of  observations  on 
different  kinds  of  ice,  and  mixtures  of  ice  and  water,  were  that  a 
atant  temperature  is  more  rapidly  and  certainly  obtained  with  a^ 
mixture  of  ice  and  water  than  with  ice  alone.  That  the  temperature 
thus  obtained  is  really  that  of  melting^  ice,  and  that  it  is  preferable  b 
wash  and  mix  the  ice  with  distilled  water,  as  ordinaiy  water  lowera 
'  F.  D.  Brown,  PhU.  Man-  vol.  xW.  1883. 
■■  This.  howevBr,  will  ilepeiici  on  wlmt  is  meant  hy  Uio  t/imperaturt  a/  m 
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the  temperature  to  a  slight  extent.  The  quantity  of  water  mixed  with 
the  tee  fiboulil  be  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  Bpacea  between  the 
-{ragmente. 

Boiling  Point — The  boiling  point  is  determined,  as  already  stated, 
by  placing  the  thermometer  in  the  Gteam '  of  boiling  water,  the  pres- 
sure being  one  alandard  atmo- 
sphere. The  thermometer  is  so 
far  plunged  into  the  Bteam  that 
tile  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
just  visible,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i<. 
When  Uie  level  of  the  mercury 
iMcoines  stationary,  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  stem  at  its  surface, 
and  this  is  the  boiling  point. 
The  pressure  corresponding  to 
i  standard  atmosphere  ts  in  this 
itry  taken  to  be  that  of  the 
ifttmo^here  when  the  barometer 
atands  at  29*905  inches  at  the 
'MB-level  in  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don, tlie  temperature  being  that 
of  the  freezing  point.  In  order 
to  know  the  pressure  of  the 
at«am  in  which  the  thermometer 

placed  during  the  determina- 

m    of    the    boiling    point,    a 

gauge  is  attached.    This  consists 

iply  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  open 
to  the  atmosphere  at  one  end, 
and  containing  a  httle  water. 
The  difference  of  level  of  the  water 

In  the  appsrstus  used  for  determining  the  boiling  point  the  vapour  inside  ia 
■ndly  and  errDncously  rcpresentad  li;  clouds,  and  thia  p«rliaps  foatera  the  idea  com- 
adnlf  preralsnt  among  b^unera  that  steam  ia  visible  like  a  cloud.  This  miataltu 
inbablf  itriwH  rnini  the  application  of  the  wonl  in  ordinary  language,  Thus  Robi- 
Mn,  Ib  bit  Mtehaniral  Pkllomphy,  toL  ii.  p.  1,  defines  steam  as  "  the  Tiailile  moist 
npowwhiiib  arise*  from  oil  bodies  which  oonuin  juiceeasiljexpelled  bj  heat.  .  .  . 
It  ia  diatjngnfihed  from  imoki:  by  jti  not  hsTing  been  produced  by  combustion,  by 

eontaiaing  iu>y  Hoot,  and  by  its  being  condensible  by  oold  into  ffater,  oil,  in- 

imabk  spirits,  or  liijnids  composed  of  these.  .  .  .  The  visibility  of  the  matter 
ttttleli  cunilitutfi  the  steam  ia  on  accidental  or  extraneous  circnmstance.  and  requires 
tb*  idmixtom  with  air,  yet  thia  quality  aguin  leaves  it  when  united  with  air  by 
tolutioa."  What  we  now  term  steam  or  vapour  is  no  inriaible  substance,  bnt  when 
llii*  condf^Ht  into  email  globules  it  becomes  visible  and  is  then  called  cloud,  or 
aiLst,  or  water  Just. 


the  two  arms  gives  the  difference 
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of  presBure  between  the  steam  inatde  awd  the  atmosphere  outside  the 
apparatus.  If  the  escape  orifice  is  large  enough  this  difference  will  ba 
scarcely  senBible. 

When  the  boiling  point  is  marked  the  barometer  will  probably  uot 
be  at  the  standard  height,  so  that  the  mark  made  on  the  stem  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  standard  boiling  point,  and  a  coiTesponding 
correction  must  be  mode  in  graduating  iL  This  correction  will  lie 
found  from  tables  of  vapour  tensions. 

76.  Graduation  of  the  Thermometer. — The  freezing  and  the  boil- 
ing points  having  been  marked,  the  interval  between  them  may  be 
divided  into  anj'  desired  number  of  equal  parts.  Each  of  these  parts 
is  called  a  degree,  and  hence  we  speak  of  a  temperature  l>eing  so  many 
degrees  above  or  below  the  freezing  point.  Three  systems  of  division 
have  been  proposed,  which  are  at  present  in  general  use.  The  centi- 
grade scale  was  introduced  by  Celsius,^  and  is  generally  used  in  Franca 
and  in  all  scientific  work.  In  this  scale  the  freezing  point  is  marked 
0",  and  is  called  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  is  marked  100°,  the 
interval  between  being  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  scale  generally  used  by  English-speaking  people  is  that  intro- 
duced by  Fahrenheit,*  of  Dantzig,  about  1714.  In  this  scale  the 
boiling  point  is  marked  212°  and  the  freezing  point  is  marked  32°, 
the  graduation  extending  above  and  below  the  fixed  points.  A  point. 
32"  telow  the  freezing  point  is  mai'ked  0°,  and  is  called  Kero.  Thia 
point  corresponded  to  the  lowest  known  temperature  in  the  time  of 
Fahrenheit,  namely,  that  of  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  The  only 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  scale  are  its  early  introduction  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  used  by  so  many  of  our  countrymen,     A  re- 

'  ProfeBBOr  of  Aatronomy  in  the  Uuivorsity  of  XJpaaJa. 

*  The  vieiT  advancad  lu  ezplanatton  of  tba  rnode  of  divUion  of  tlio  Fahrenheiti 
scale  is  tliat  the  intcrral  between  the  freezing  pnint  and  the  tioiliag  point  t 
divided  into  ISO  points  like  a  ssmicirulo.  If  tbia  view  has  no  foandition,  it  L 
oartttinly  a  straogB  coincidence  tbat  there  should  be  on  tiiis  scale  exactly  180" 
between  what  are  now  taken  as  the  two  fixed  poinU. 

Pcofeswr  A.  Gamgw  {Froe.  Cami.  Phil.  Soc  1890.  vol.  vii.  pt  iil  p.  95)  s 
that  this  view  ig  ndvertheleaa  incorrect, — that  Fahrenheit  had  settled  the  haaia  of  hj 
scale  and  coiutmcted  a  large  nitmbBr  of  thermometera  manj  jeaia  before  the  di*- 
covery  by  Amantona  that  water  boils  at  ■  constant  t«iiipetature  nnder  » 
pressure.     The  thermamcters  tint  conatrueted  by  Fuhrenheit  were  sealed  alcohol-ia< 
glass  thennometers  provided  with  a  scale.    The  lower  fixed  point  of  the  eoale  w 
determined  by  a  mixture  of  anow  and  salt,  and  the  upper  by  placing  the  therm 
meter  under  the  armpit,  or  Jnude  the  mouth,  of  a  boalUiy  man.     In  the  ear  _ 
tbormometers  the  interval  lietween  these  two  fixed  points  was  divided  into  24  efU 
[■arts,  and  later  on  into  4x24  =  93.     It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  32nd  di^ 
i-orrespondcd  to  the  welting  point  of  ice,  and  the  ai2th  to  the  boiling  point  a 
water.     The  basis  ot  Fahrenlisit'a  scale  wu  then  limply  duodecimal  divinon. 
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markable  fact,  however,  is  that  mercury  expands  almost  exactly 
^0^00  of  its  volume  at  142*  F.  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit,  so  that 
Young  ^  defined  the  degree  Fahrenheit  as  corresponding  to  an  expan- 
sion of  mercury  equal  to  ^o^oo  part  of  its  bulk. 

The  third  thermometric  scale  is  that  of  E^umur.  In  this  scale 
the  freezing  point  is  marked  0**  and  the  boiling  point  SO*",  the  interval 
being  divided  into  80  equal  parts.  This  scale  is  very  generally  used 
in  Germany  for  domestic  purposes,  and  possesses  no  advantages. 

The  relation  between  the  readings  of  thermometers  graduated 
according  to  these  three  methods  is  easily  found,  for  100  divisions 
of  the  centigrade  scale  are  equal  to  212-32  =  180  divisions  of  the 
Fahrenheit  and  also  equal  to  80  of  the  K^aumur  scale.  Hence  if  C, 
F,  E  denote  the  readings  of  the  three  thermometers  for  the  same 
temperature,  we  have 


or 


^^F-32^R 
100       180       80' 

C=KF-32)=|B. 


From  these  equations,  when  the  temperature  is  given  by  one  scale,  the 
corresponding  number  expressing  the  temperature  on  either  of  the 
others  can  be  easily  found.  ^ 

In  the  best  modem  thermometers  the  scale  is  marked  on  the  glass 
stem  of  the  instrument  itself,  but  in  most  ordinary  thermometers  the 
graduations  are  made  on  a  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  or  porcelain,  to 
which  the  thermometer  is  securely  attached.  Some  of  the  best  ordinary 
thermometers  (Grerman  bath  thermometers)  have  the  scale  marked  on 
a  slip  of  paper  which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed 
round  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  and  in  this  form  the  graduation  is 
clearer  and  more  easily  read  than  in  any  other.  The  paper  scale  is 
completely  protected  from  damp  and  damage  by  the  sealed  glass  tube 
which  encloses  it.  The  lightness  of  the  paper  renders  its  attachment 
to  the  stem,  by  gum  or  otherwise,  secure  and  trustworthy,  and  if  the 
thermometer  be  never  exposed  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  brown 
or  injure  the  paper,  it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  form  of 
scale.  The  graduation  on  the  glass  of  the  stem  itself  is,  however, 
superior  to  all  others,  except  in  respect  to  the  ease  of  reading  the 
divisions. 

Lens  front  tubes  are  used  for  delicate  thermometers  of  fine  bore. 

*  Young,  Leelwres  on  Nat.  Phil.  p.  485. 

'  The  scale  called  after  Reaumur  was  proposed  by  De  Luc  {Eec?ierehe8  sur 
Vatmogfhtre,  torn.  u.  pp.  244-283).  The  true  scale  proposed  by  R^amur  marked  80 
at  the  boiliog  point  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  boiling  point  of  water  on  it 
differed  little  from  100**.     It  thus  differed  little  from  the  centigrade  scale. 
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The  stem  itself  thus  p!aj-a  the  part  of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  enkrgi 
the  boi's  ahoiit  fifteen  timeB. 

76.  Calibration  of  tiie  Tube. — If  it  is  a^eed  to  measure  etjual 
increments  of  temperature  by  equal  iucremenU  of  the  volume  of  e 
choBCn  substance  contained  in  a  glass  envelope,  it  will  be  neces,sary 
to  divide  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  into  parts  of  equal  capacity. 
Thermometer  tubes  are  drawn  and  not  bored,  so  that  inequalities 
generally  exist  in  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  bore,  and  equal  lengths, 
will  not  have  equal  capacities  from  part  to  part  of  the  tube.  To  test 
this  a  thread  of  about  20  or  30  mm.  of  mercury  (Fig.  9)  is  placed  in 
the  tube  and  moved  from  part  to  part  of  its  length.  This  may  be 
veniently  effected  by  gently  biowlug  into  a  piece  of  india-nibber  tubing 
fastened  to  one  ond  of  the  tube.     In  each  position  there  will  be  slight 


variations  found  in  the  length  of  the  thread  as  it  is  moved  from 
place  to  place,  but  if  any  considerable  variation  is  detected  the  tube 
should  be  rejected  and  one  of  more  uniform  bore  sought.  In  order 
to  measure  equal  rises  of  temperature  by  equal  increments  of  volume, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  cajiacity,  or  volume  per  unit  length,  of  the 
stem,  in  terms  of  its  capacity  at  some  selected  part.  The  process  of 
effecting  this  is  termed  calibration. 

One  method  often  practised  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  column 
in  some  chosen  position  A£,  and  then  displace  it  into  the  position  BC, 
the  extremity  which  was  previously  at  A  now  occupying  the  position  B. 
By  repeating  this  process  the  tube  is  divided  into  lengths  /,,,  l^,  l^  etc., 
of  equal  capacity.  Each  of  these  lengths  is  again  subdivided  by 
the  dividing  engine  into  n  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  is  called  a 
degree.  The  division  by  this  method,  which  b  known  as  Gay-Lussac's 
step-by-step  method,  gives  a  scale  wliich  is  discontinuous,  each  degree 
in  the  length  Ig  being  IJn,  while  those  in  the  adjacent  length  /, 
each  of  length  IJn.  This  method  of  division,  when  well  performed,  ia 
susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy,  and  was  used  by  Regnault,  but  the 
discontinuity  of  the  scale  is  for  many  reasons  objectionable,  especially 
if  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to  again  calibrate  the  instrument,  when  a 
troublesome  correction  will  bo  necessary  on  account  of  the  unequal' 
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a  of  the  degrees  at  difTarent  parta  of  the  stem.  The  process  of 
[ilacing  the  thread  so  that  the  end  shall  he  exactly  at  aoy  given  point  ie 
hy  no  meuns  easy,  and  it  facilitates  matters  much,  without  diminishing 
tile  accuracy,  if,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  the  thread  AB  into  the 
poaition  BC,  we  simply  bring  the  end  A  to  a  position  Aj  (Fig.  10),  fairly 
near  B,  and  measure  the  error.       j^  g     _.!  g^ 

Let  this  be  x^.     Then  if  the    '     |        1      ^U^^^^llllii      ~1 
leiigthbe/,inthepositionA,B,,    "^^t^ii^iii       |       | 
we  have  J„  =  BA,.  and  the  cor-       lo     to     to     to     so     60 
reeled  distance  of  B,  from  A  '^ 

is  ABi  -  3-„,.  This  is  the  point  to  which  the  end  A,  of  the  thread 
must  lie  brought  in  the  third  position  A^B^,  bo  that  if  BjAj  =  iCj^ 
the  theoretic  position  of  Aj  will  be  AB.,  -  a:^,  -  ij,,  and  so  on. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  step-by-step  process  of  division 
the  errors  are  cumulative,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  be  all  of  the 
tame  sign  a  considerable  error  in  the  indications  of  the  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  introduced.  In  all  cases,  while  the  process  of 
calibration  is  being  carried  out,  the  temperature  of  the  tube  should 
bo  kept  oniform  and  constant  in  all  parts ;  and  the  handling  of  the 
tabe.  or  touching  it  with  the  hands  on  any  part  except  the  extremities, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  move  it,  should  be  avoided. 

A  preferable  system  is  to  first  furnish  the  tube  with  a  uniform 
millimetre  scale,  and  then  correct  for  inequalities  of  the  bore,  as 
well  as  for  any  want  of  uniformity  which  may  exist  in  the  scale. 
Errors  of  the  latter  sort  are  not  untrequent,  and  may  arise  either  from 
some  fault  of  the  dividing  engine,  or  from  somo  external  cause,  such 
u  a  variation  of  temperature,  or  a  displacement  of  the  tube,  dnriug 
the  process  of  division.  To  mark  the  scale  the  tub»  is  first  covered 
with  a  uniform  tilm  of  engravers'  varnish,  aud  the  lines  are  scratched  Engrartng 
on  this  with  a  fine  steel  |X)int  which  lays  bare  the  glass.  The  tube  is 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,*  which  attAcka 
the  glass  where  it  is  exijosod  along  the  scratches.  This  scale  might 
also  be  marked  directly  on  tlie  glass  by  means  of  a  diamond  point,  but 
lilies  drawn  on  glass  in  this  manner  are  ragged  in  outline,  and,  besides 
Weakening  the  tube,  are  sometimes  so  broad  aud  uneven  that  it  is 
difBcull  when  viewing  them  through  a  microscope  to  fix  with  accuracy 
the  iM)int  on  the  stem  to  which  the  ceutre  of  the  mark  corresponds. 

The  calibration  of  such  a  tube  is  most  easily  performed  before  the 
bulb  is  attuclied,  for  in  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  introducing, 
and  moving  about  in  it,  a  thread  of  merciu-y  of  any  length  desired    A 
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Detach- 
ment of 
thread. 


bulb  may  afterwards  be  blown  on  one  end,  or  a  previously-prepared 
bulb  may  be  sealed  to  it.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  bulb  should  be 
made  of  the  same  glass  as  that  which  forms  the  stem,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  blow  the  bulb  on  the  tube  either  before  or  after 
calibration.  In  the  former  case  the  instrument  is  filled  and  sealed  so 
as  to  be  suitable  for  the  range  of  temperature  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  a  thread  of  mercury  of  the  proper  length  may  be  detached  from 
the  main  mass  in  the  bulb  by  holding  the  instrument  vertically  witli 
the  bulb  upwards,  and  dexterously  tapping  the  lower  end  on  the  table.  ^ 
If  the  thread  does  not  start,  it  can  often  be  made  to  do  so  by  alter- 
nately warming  and  cooling  the  bulb  so  as  to  pass  the  column  to  and 
fro  in  the  stem.  If  the  bore  be  very  fine,  great  difficulty  will  often  be 
experienced  in  detaching  the  thread,  but  a  thread  of  any  length  desired 
may  always  be  detached  by  heating  the  column  in  the  tube  at  the 
desired  point  by  means  of  a  small  gas  flame,  ^  when  a  so-called  vacuum 
bubble  will  be  formed  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  flame.  By 
this  means  a  thread  may  be  detached  to  within  1  mm.  of  the  required 
length.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  flame  should  be  applied  to  a  point 
of  the  tube  outside  the  part  which  it  is  intended  to  calibrate,  as  the 
high  heating  may  alter  the  bore  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  glass,  at  this  place,  both  of  which  are  most  undesirable.^  Some- 
times, although  there  is  no  observable  alteration  in  the  bore,  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  passing  the  thread  past  certain  points.  In 
a  very  fine  tube  such  an  obstacle  may  generally  be  passed  by  cooling 
the  thread  by  means  of  a  rag  soaked  in  ether  lapped  round  the  tube, 
from  which  the  ether  is  rapidly  evaporating,  and  this  same  method 
may  be  employed  in  detaching  the  thread  from  the  mass  in  the  bulb. 

The  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  thread  at  any  part  of  the  tube 
is  made  by  means  of  a  horizontal  cathetometer,  the  tube  being  placed 
horizontally,  or  by  means  of  a  microscope  movable  in  a  horizontal 
slot  parallel  to  the  tube,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  slide  it  along  to  view 


^  Tlie  separation  of  a  thread  is  usually  determined  by  a  microscopic  air-bubble 
adhering  to  the  glass.  If  the  mercury  separates  within  the  bulb,  the  bubble  may  be 
brought  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  by  suddenly  turning  the  thermometer 
upright.  When  this  is  done,  the  mercury  will  generally  separate  at  the  opening  of 
the  bulb,  and  consequently  by  warming  or  cooling  the  thermometer  a  thread  of  any 
length  can  be  separated. 

^  The  Committee  of  the  British  Association  used  a  very  small  gas  flame  about 
5  mm.  long,  issuing  from  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  See  Report  for 
1882. 

*  Professor  S.  U.  Pickering  {Phil.  Mag,  vol.  xxi.  p.  180,  1886)  found  that  when 
the  flame  was  applied  to  a  point  of  the  scale  in  calibrating  the  thread  would  run 
past  tliis  point  at  an  ungovernable  speed,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  would 
scarcely  pass  at  all. 
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any  division  of  the  stem.  In  this  process  a  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  divisions  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  and  the  thread  of 
mercury  within,  are  at  different  distances  from  the  object  glass,  and 
will  consequently  not  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  the 
microscope  is  first  adjusted  to  view  the  thread  of  mercury,  and  then 
moved  till  the  scale  is  in  focus,  and  the  cross  wire  coincides  with 
the  nearest  division  of  the  scale,  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  line  of 
collimation  may  occur  which  will  render  the  reading  inaccurate.  To 
avoid  this  Mr.  F.  D.  Brown  ^  employed  a  split  lens  arrangement^  by 
which  both  the  scale  and  thread  may  be  viewed  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  reading  of  the  end  of  the  thread  made  without  altering  the  focus 
of  the  microscope.  This  consisted  in  placing  a  half  lens  before  the 
object  glass  of  the  microscope,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
focus  of  half  the  field  nearer  the  object  glass.  Hence,  by  properly 
adjusting  the  distance  of  the  half  lens,  the  scale  may  be  seen  through 
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Pig.  11. — Calibration  curve. 


the  half  lens  at  the  same  time  as  the  thread  of  mercury  is  viewed 
through  the  uncovered  part  of  the  object  glass. 

The  end  of  the  thread  should  not  be  placed  under  a  scale  mark, 
for  the  division  lines  are  often  ragged,  and  their  width,  even  in  the 
best  scales,  is  a  source  of  error,  hiding  the  end  of  the  thread  so  that 
its  reading  cannot  be  taken  accurately.  It  is  much  better,  therefore, 
to  place  the  end  of  the  thread  beyond  the  scale  mark,  and  to  estimate 
its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  mark. 

The  length  of  the  thread  at  any  part  of  a  tube,  divided  into  parts 
of  equal  length,  gives  the  mean  capacity  of  each  division  at  that  part 
of  the  tube,  so  that  ^by  sliding  the  thread  about  in  the  tube,  and 
measuring  its  length,  the  capacities  of  the  various  divisions  may  be 
tabulated  and  compared.  This  is  most  easily  done  graphically.^  Thus 
if  when  one  end  of  the  thread,  which  we  shall  call  the  near  end,  is  at  the 
division  x^^  (Fig.  11)  its  length  is  ^^,  and  if  when  the  same  end  is  at  x^ 
the  length  is  y.^  and  so  on,  then  by  measuring  the  lengths  a*^,  x^  etc., 

*  F.  D.  Brown,  Phil  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  p.  57,  1882. 

'  Silas  W.  Holman,  Proc  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xvii  p. 
157,  1881-82. 
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along  a  line  OX,  and  erecting  perpendiculars  a^Pj,  ar^Pg,  etc.,  we  obtain 
a  series  of  points  P^,  Pg,  Pg,  etc,  the  co-ordinates  of  which,  mth 
respect  to  the  axes  OX  and  OY,  are  x^,  y^ ;  x^^  y^ ;  x^,  y^  etc.  By 
making  a  great  number  of  measurements  the  points  P  can  be 
brought  as  close  together  as  desired,  and  a  continuous  curve  will  be 
formed  by  joining  them  together.  This  curve  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  form  of  the  bore  (if  any  part  of  it  shows  great  irregularity 
it  should  be  again  explored  with  the  thread),  and  will  be  such  that  the 
ordinate  (^)  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread  when  its 
near  end  is  at  the  distance  x  from  the  point  on  the  scale  represented 
by  0,  and  which  may  be  chosen  for  the  zero  of  graduation  if  desired. 
Hence,  if  the  distance  from  x^  to  x^  be  equal  to  y^,  while  that  from 
a;^  to  0^3  is  equal  to  ^g*  *^d  so  on,  the  intervals  between  a;^,  x^  x^  will 
correspond  to  lengths  of  the  bore  which  have  equal  capacities.  If 
then  the  column  is  contained  n  times  between  any  two  points  x^jf^  and 
Xy^  we  have 

Thus  there  are  n  parts  of  equal  capacity  between  x^  and  a;,^.^  and  the 
capacity  of  each  is  -  that  of  the  whole  interval.     Consequently,  if  the 

true  reading  at  x^  is  a^j,  then  the  true  reading  at  x^  is  x^  +  -(a;,j+i  -  x\ 

while  the  true  reading  at  a^g  is  «j  +  -{a^i+i  -  a^i),  and  so  on.^ 

Hence,  since  the  error  at  ajj  is  by  supposition  zero,  the  error  at  x., 
is  the  difference  between  the  true  reading  a:^  +  -  (av»+i -a-^)  and  the 
scale  reading  x^ — 

error  at  Oj  =ari+ -  (av,+i  -  Xj)  -  ajgt 

n 

2 
error  at  a^  =3:,  +  -  (3:^4-1  -  ^i)  -  aja» 

n 

etc.     =         etc. 
error  at  Xn+i=0. 

These  results  may  be  graphically  exhibited  by  constructing  a  correc- 
tion curve — that  is,  a  curve  whose  abscisssB  are  the  scale  readings 
a-j,  ajj,  etc.,  and  whose  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  corrections. 
The  corrections  at  the  points  x^,  x,^  x^  etc.,  give  a  certain  number  of 
points,  and  a  continuous  curve  can  be  drawn  through  them,  the  ordi- 
nates of  which  will  give  the  corrections  at  all  intermediate  points. 

^  If  the  calibrating  thread  contains  m  d^pree  measures,  and  if  the  volume  of  a 
degree  measure  be  the  mean  volume  of  a  scale  division  between  xi  and  av+i*  then 
obriously  mii=XN+i-a;i.  But  if  a^  is  the  true  reading  at  a;i,  then  xi+m  is  the 
true  reading  at  api,  etc. 
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F  Other  correction  curves  maybe  conatnicted  by  Gtarting  from  any  other 
I  point  of  tlte  scale,  and  by  combining  these  increased  accuracy  will  be 
[  obtained. 

When  two  mercury  thermometers  are  accurately  calibrated  it  is 

I  fouud  that  their  reading  agree  very  closely  at  all  polute  of  the  scale, 

I  provided  they  have  been  constructed  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the 

I  same  sort  of  glass  ;  but  if  the  glass  be  of  different  qualities  in  the  two, 

I  or  even  if  the  gloss  be  of  the  same  quality  but  has  suffered  different 

I  treatment  in  the  process  of  making  the  thermometers,  it  is  found  that 

I  the  two  generally  differ,  sometimes  considerably,  in  their  indications. 

I  It  would  appear,   therefore,  to  no  purpose  to  Bjwnd  the  necessarily 

'   groat  labour  of  calibration  on  any  instrument  save  an  air  thermometer, 

which  18  chosen  as  the  standard.     All  other  instruments  should  be 

then  merely  graduated  into  divisions  of  equal  length,  and  corrected  by 

direct  comparison  with  the  standard  air  thermometer.     Such  a  com- 

prison  may  be  obtained  in  this  country  for  a  smalt  fee  by  sending 

the  instrument  to  Kew. 

77.  Gradual  Elevation  of  the  Zero  Point. — The  first  essential  con- 
ditioQ  which  must  bo  fidfilled  by  a  good  thermometer  is  that  it  must 
always  give  the  snme  reading  when  submitted  again  and  again  to  the 
same  temperature.  Thus  when  placed  in  melting  ice  the  reading 
ihould  always  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  variations  of  temperature 
the  inalniment  has  suffered,  or  iiow  long  the  interval,  between  two 
such  comparisons.  For  this  purpose  not  only  should  the  volume  of 
llie  mercury  be  always  the  same  at  the  same  temperature,  but  glass 
should  also  satisfy  this  condition,  or  at  least  the  apparent  volume  of 
uiercury  in  glass  should  be  always  the  same  at  the  same  temperature. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Glass  when  heated  and  allowed  to  cool 
lioes  not  immediately  return  to  its  original  volume.  It  is  in  some 
degree  plastic,  and  after  it  has  been  highly  heated  or  strained  a 
process  of  gradual  recovery  goes  on  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For 
this  reason  the  reading  of  a  thermometer  depends  not  only  on  its 
wtnal  temperature  bnt  also  to  some  extent  on  the  previous  history 
of  the  glass.  After  a  thermometer  has  been  filled  and  sealed  the 
capacity  of  the  bulb  gradually  diminishes  to  a  slight  extent,  rather 
l»pidly  at  first,  and  then  very  slowly  for  years  afterwards.  In  a  few 
mantlu,  however,  after  the  instrument  has  been  filled  and  sealed,  the 
recovery  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  For  this  reason  the  fixed 
t  aliould  not  be  determined  until  about  six  months  after  the 
■  of  filling,  and  it  is  then  preferable  to  determine  the  freezing 
Itlltfore  the  boiling  point,  as  the  heating  employed  in  the  latter 
I  pvodnces  a  slight  temporary  enlargement  of  the  bulb  and 
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consequent  depression  of  the  zero  point. ^  Thus  it  usually  happens 
that  after  a  thermometer  has  been  constructed  and  the  fixed  points 
marked,  a  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  bulb  takes  place,  and  if  tested 
after  some  time  the  new  zero  point  will  be  somewhat  above  that  pre- 
viously determined.  This  displacement  gradually  increases  if  the 
thermometer  is  kept  at  a  fairly  uniform  temperature,  and  may 
ordinarily  amount  to  half  a  degree  centigrade.  A  delicate  ther- 
mometer possessed  by  Dr.  Joule  ^  was  examined  at  intervals  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  showed  this  gradual  rise  of 
the  zero.  The  change,  however,  was  exceedingly  slow  in  the  later 
years.  Thirteen  scale  divisions  corresponded  to  1°  F.,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  zero  point  was  found  as  follows,  in  scale  divisions : — 


Date. 

Zero  Reading. 

Date. 

Zero  Reading. 

April  1844 
February  1846 
January  1848 
April  1848 
February  1863 
April  1856 

0 

5-6 

6-6 

6-9 

8-8 

9-5 

December  1860 
March  1867 
February  1870 
1873 
January  1877 
November  1879 
December  1882 

11-1 

11-8 

121 

12-2 

12-71 

12-92 

13-26 

A  delicate  thermometer  which  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  never  subjected  to  tempera- 
tures above  30*  C,  or  much  below  the  freezing  point,  remains  very 
constant,  and  will  probably  never  show  a  variation  of  more  than  a 
tenth  of  a  degree  in  its  freezing  point  or  any  other  definite  tempera- 
ture between  -»•  30°  and  -  10°.  The  irregular  variations  caused  by 
exposing  a  thermometer  to  temperatures  much  above  or  below  soine 
limited  range  forms  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accurate 
measurements  by  means  of  mercury  thermometers,  and  although  the* 
utmost  care  has  been  bestowed  by  the  greatest  experimenters,  such  as 
Rognault  and  Joule,  to  avoid  errors  arising  from  this  cause,  we  still 
possess  little  accurate  information  in  thermometry  regarding  the  eft'ect 
of  the  different  qualities  of  glass,  the  shape  of  the  bulb,  and  process 
of  construction  by  which  the  glass  is  blown,  the  bulb  filled,  and  the 
stem  sealed.  The  error  due  to  this  irregular  shrinkage  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bulb  is  obviously  less  the  greater  the  expansion  of  the 
fluid  with  which  the  thermometer  is  filled.     In  fact,  the  error  is  very 

*  This  gradual  change  of  the  zero  point  was  first  noticed  by  Flaugergues,  Ayin. 
tie  Chimie  d  dr  Physique,  vol.  xxi.  p.  888,  1822. 

•  Joule,  Scientific  Papers,  p,  668 ;  PhiU  Soc,,  Manchester,  22nd  February  1870. 
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Dearly  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  the  oxpansioD  of  the  fluid ;  consequently 
this  roBpect  alcohol  or  ether  is  much  superior  to  mercury,  and  a 
permanent  gas  is  again  superior  to  these. 

TLp  gradual  displacement  of  the  zero  point  has  been  supposed  to 
be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
externa]  surface  of  the  bulb  under  which  the  glass  gradually  engs. 
The  effect  of  pressure  on  thermometer  bulbs  Las  been  investigated  by  ^ 
£gen '  and  Mills,^  with  the  general  eonclusion  that  the  displacemeut  P 
of  the  rending  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Mills  employed  pres- 
sures ranging  up  to  1  '34  atm.,  but  the  thermometers  he  examined  were 
not  very  delicate.  The  same  subject  was  examined  by  Professor  S.  U. 
Pickering.*  The  thermometer  bulb  was  enclosed  in  a  thin  brass  cylinder 
connected  with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of  which  the  pressure  could  he 
varied  from  zero  to  2  atm.  The  case  enclosing  the  bulb  waa  filled  with, 
and  surrounded  by,  melting  ice,  and  it  was  found  that  different  thermo- 
meters deviated  irregularly  from  the  law  laid  down  of  Egen  and  Mills. 

When  the  bore  of  the  stem  of  a,  thermometer  is  very  fine  its  f 
iiulicatioDS   become   complicated   by  the  variation   of   the   capillary  *' 
presrare  at  different  points  of  the  tube.     For  this  reason  the  internal 
pressure  on  the  bulb  may  vary  considerably,  and  corresponding  errors 
in  the  indications  of  the  instruments  will  arise.     At  some  parts  of  the 
stem  the  mercury  often  experiences  great  difficulty  in  passing.     At 
these  points  the  mercury  sticks,  and  then  moves  forward  suddenly 
with  a  jerk.     For  this  reason  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  use  ther- 
mometer tubes   of   exceedingly  fine  bore.      In  falling  the  internal 
pressure  is  always  less  on  this  account  than  on  rising,  so  that  at  a 
given  temperature  the  reading  will  be  slightly  lower  if  the  instrument 
has   been   rising  to  this  temperature   than   if   it    bad    been    falling. 
M.   Crafts*   found  that   thermometers   which   were  kept    for    eleven 
daya  at  355"  C,  and  were  afterwards  constantly  used  for  two  years 
and  a  half  in  experiments  at  all  temperatures  up  to  326",  showed 
again,  after  being  heated  for  half  an  hour  to  355",  the  same  position 
of  the  zero  to  within  O"'!  C.     He  therefore  considers  that  the  per-  p 
raiuient  elevation  of  the  fixed  points  produced  at  high  temperatures  ^ 
preserves   thermometers   from  the  effects  of  heat  in  this  respect  at  p 
lower  temperatures,   and  suggests    that    thermometers    intended    for 
laboratory  work  should  be  heated  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  the 
tcmponituro  of  boiling  mercury  before  calibration  and  graduation. 

a,PBgg.Jnn.yo].iii.p.S$3.    '  Mills,  riviiwi.J(oi/.Soc,EdiaU,vDl.ixiT.p.as5. 
L  V.  Pii-lK-ring,  mi.  Mmj.  toI.  xxiii.  p.  406,  1887. 

I.  IL  CnCta,  Compfx  Saidiu,  torn.  xev.  p.  910,  1S6Z.     See  also  Heycock  and 
^  PtM.  Caml.  FhU.  Sot.,  vol.  vii.  p.  819.  189Z 
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Professor  Eowland  ^  examined  a  thermometer  which  had  remained 
in  its  case  for  four  months  at  an  average  temperature  of  about  20""  to 
25°  C,  and  after  heating  it  to  a  definite  temperature  for  a  few 
minutes  determined  the  zero  point  as  soon  as  the  instrument  cooled, 
with  the  following  result : — 


Temperature  before 
finding  the  Zero  Point. 

Change  of  Zero  Point. 

Temperature  before 
finding  the  Zero  Point. 

Change  of  Zero  Point. 

22*-5 
30'-0 
40'-5 
51*" -0 
60'' -0 

0 
-0-016 
-0-033 
-  0-089 
-0-105 

70°-0 

81** -0 

90"' -0 

100" -0 

100* -0 

-0-115 
-0-170 
-0-231 
-0-313 
-0-347 

The  second  100°  reading  was  taken  after  prolonged  boiling.  The 
table  shows  that  the  lowering  of  the  zero  point  increases  as  the 
temperature  increases,  being,  within  the  limits  of  the  table,  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  25^  C. 
This  depression  of  the  zero  does  not  persist  however  at  temperatures 
above  100°  C,  and  above  a  certain  point  the  phenomenon  is  reversed,^ 
and  the  zero  point  is  raised  by  heating. 

After  heating  to  81°  the  zero  gradually  returned  from  -O*"*!? 
to  -0°'148  in  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  after  heating  to  100''  it 
returned  from  -  0°-347  to  -  0°-110  in  nine  days,  and  to  -  0°022  in 
a  month.  A  thermometer  which  has  not  been  heated  above  40°  should 
consequently  be  ready  for  use  again  in  about  one  week. 

78.  On  the  Choice  of  a  Thermometric  Substance. — In  respect  to 
general  convenience  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes,  liquid-in-glass 
thermometers  are  with  good  reason  preferred  to  all  others,  but  the 
general  preference  for  merciury  or  spirits  of  wine  as  the  thermometric 
substance  is  not  so  clearly  reasonabla  Xhe  indications  of  a  liquid  ther- 
mometer dei)end  both  on  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  and  on  that  of 
the  glass  envelope  which  contains  it.  If  the  glass  and  the  liquid 
ox^vand  equally  with  rise  of  temperature,  the  apparent  volume  of  the 
liquid  in  glass  will  remain  constant  Since  the  indications  of  the 
instrument  do[)end  only  on  the  difference  of  the  expansions  of  the 
liquid  and  the  glass,  the  greater  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  the  more 
sensitive  the  thermometer,  and  for  a  given  liquid  the  length  of  a  degree 

^  It  A.  Kowlaiiv),  iVtv.  Amtncan  Acod,  rf  Arts  and  Sciences^  vol.  xv.  pt.  i. 

*  Ctfkt\»  ^yixvkd  thAt  in  a  th<^miomet«r  h«*t«d  for  a  few  days  at  355%  or  a  few 
hour»  at  4;I0\  th«  t^ro  )^>int  was  raised  17*  to  26*. 
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I  the  stem  will  be  greater  the   larger  t!ie  bulb  and  the  Binaller 

I  the  bore  of  the  tube.     The  high  specific  gravity  of  mercury  limits  the 

I  eixe    of    the  bulb,    for  besides  increasing  the  liability  to  break,  the 

I  weight  of  the  mercury  strains  the  bulb  and  tends  to  give  distorted 

readings,  especially  at  high   temperatures.     Further  irregularity  is 

alfio  introduced  by  the  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  meniscus  in 

the  capillary  tube.     Besides  the  large  value  of  the  surface  tension  of  s 

I  mercury,  the  angle  of  contact  varies  from  about  45''  when  the  mercury  " 

1  rising  to  90°  when  it  is  falling.  For  this  reason  the  internal 
I  pressure  on  the  bulb  is  greater  when  the  temperature  is  rising  than 
when  the  tem|>erature  is  falling,  and  a  consequent  variation  in  the 
volume  of  the  bulb  occurs  which  produces  an  irregularity  in  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instrument  On  this  account  the  mercury  rises  by 
jerks  and  not  continuously  when  the  temperature  is  increasing,  and  falls 
in  the  same  discontinuous  manner  when  the  temperature  is  falling. 
This  jerky  motion  of  the  mercury  is  very  noticeable  in  delicate  ther- 
mometers, and  in  some  instruments  is  more  so  than  in  others.  This 
Joiile  believed  to  be  due  largely  to  the  alight  oxidation  of  the  mercury 
before  sealing. 

Liquids  which  wet  the  glass  have  a  great  superiority  over  mercury 
in  their  much  smaller  surface  tension  and  in  their  practically  constant 
angle  of  contact  (180°).  The  variations  of  internal  pressure  are  thus 
I  much  less  when  the  Uquid  is  rising  or  falling  and  the  motion  in  the 
tube  is  continuous.  The  large  expansion  of  such  liquids  as  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  gives  the  instrument  in  addition  a  great  sen- 
sibility, and  they  possess  a,  fui'ther  great  advantage  over  mercury  in 
their  much  smaller  specific  gravity,  so  that  larger  bulbs  may  be  used  with 
consequent  greater  Bensibility,  and  less  liability  to  break  or  produce 
disturbed  readings  through  distortion  of  the  bulb  by  the  weight  of  the 
liquid. 

One  objection  to  alcohol  and  other  volatile  liquids  is  their  liability 

to  distil  into  the  bead  reservoir  of  the  stem  if  tliis  part  of  the  Instni- 

menb  is  colder  than  the  btdb.     On  this  account  the  stem  of  a  spirit 

tliennoinoter  should  be  at  least  as  warm  as  the  space  in  which  the 

I  fanib  is  situated.     In  practice,  however,  little  difliculty  is  experienced 

I  is  arranging  that  the  [mit  of  the  stem  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid 

t  ahaii  be  as  warm  as,  or  warmer  than,  the  spirit,  and  this  will  suffice  to 

1  prevent  distillation. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  liquids  of  high  expansibility  is  the 

difficulty  of  allowing  for  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  if  it 

I  be  not  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  bulb.    The  error  arising 

I  from  this  cause  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  be  proportional  to 
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t.he  expansibility  of  the  li<[iiid,  but  in  eveiy  case  in  which  the  bulb 
and  stem  can  be  kept  at  the  satoe  temperature,  a  thermometer  ton- 
stracted  with  a  highly  expansive  and  light  liquid,  such  as  alcohol  or 
ether,  or  other  organic  liquid  of  permanent  chemical  constitution,  must 
be  much  more  accurate  and  sensitive  than  one  filled  with  mercury. 
The  low  boiling  points  of  these  liquids  render  them  unfit  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermometers  which  are  to  be  used  at  high  temperatures, 
but  for  low  temperature  they  make  very  valuable  instnimenta,  A 
sulphuric  ether  thermometer  was  employed  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  his 
experiments  on  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  by  pressure, 
and  thermometers  filled  with  ether  or  chloroform  (which  expands  4  % 
more  than  ether)  were  used  by  Joule  and  Thomson  in  their  experiments 
on  the  change  of  temperature  of  bodies  moving  in  air.  In  one  of 
these  thermometers  there  were  as  many  as  330  scale  divisions  to  1°  C. 

Another  objection  frequently  urged  against  spirit  thermometers,  but 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  any  weight,  is  that  when  the  temper- 
ature is  rapidly  falling  a  thin  film  of  the  liquid  lags  behind  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  so  that  before  the  stationary  temperature  can 
be  correctly  read  it  is  necessary  to  wait  some  lime  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  trickle  down  and  join  the  main  column.  Adaptability  to  the  mea- 
surement of  rapidly- varying  temperatures  would  thus  seem  to  be 
wanting.  With  mobile  hquids,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  there  will, 
however,  be  practically  no  time  lost  on  this  account,  and  when  proper 
care  is  exercised  by  the  observer  no  inaccuracy  will  be  incurred.^ 
When  the  temiiersture  has  been  rapidly  falling,  and  has  nearly  reached 
its  lowest  point,  a  false  balance  must  be  guarded  against,  which  arises 
from  the  descent  of  the  liquid  surface  due  to  fall  of  temperature  being 
counterbalanced  by  the  rise  caused  by  the  liquid  trickling  down  from 
the  sides  of  the  tube.  This  may  give  a  false  steadiness  when  the  free 
surface  has  nearly  reached  the  true  position  tor  the  final  temperature.' 

The  great  convenience  of  the  mercury  thermometer  is  its  freedom 
from  distillation  and  the  smallness  of  the  error  arising  from  any 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  and  that  of  the 
stem.  It  is  further  well  suited  to  the  measurement  of  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, the  boiling  point  of  mercury  being  350°  C,  and  its  freezing 
jXiint  40°  C.  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  For  these  reason 
is  well  suited  for  a  large  variety  of  practical  purposes  in  which  minute 
accuracy  and  extreme  delicacy  are  not  required. 

Tlie  ultimate  standard  for  thermometry  is,  for  reasons  which  will 

'  Sir  Win.  Thomson,  Math,  aiid  Fhgs.  Faperi,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
'  For  tlie  (^radnntion  of  spirit  thennoinatora  wa  a  note  by  M.  A.  Angot,  JoamnX 
Aiftyrifiut.  Sept  I8DI. 
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appear  later,  afforded  by  the  use  of  a  permanent  gas,  such  as  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen,  for  the  thermometric  substance,  but  these  gas  (or  air) 
thermometers  are  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  troublesome  in  use. 
In  practice  highly  sensitive  thermometers  constructed  of  some  chosen 
organic  liquid,  and  graduated  by  comparison  with  a  standard  air 
thermometer,  seem  the  most  accurate  and  convenient. 

79.  Overflowing  Thermometers. — In  ordinary  liquid-in-glass  ther- 
mometers the  expansion  is  noted  by  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  a  tube 
divided  into  parts  of  equal  or  known  capacities.  The  same  result  may 
be  also  attained  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  overflow,  and  determining 
the  volume  of  the  overflow  by  weighing.  This  is  the  method 
practised  in  what  is  known  as  the  weight  thermometer,  and  the 
difiBculties  attending  the  calibration  and  change  of  zero  of  the 
ordinary  thermometer  are  thus  avoided.  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  glass  bulb  capable  of  containing  about  200 
grammes  of  mercury,  which  is  furnished  with  a  short  capillary 
tube,  and  filled  at  zero  in  the  ordinary  way  and  weighed. 
Let  Wo  be  the  weight  of  mercury  which  fills  the  instrument 
at  the  freezing  point,  w  the  weight  which  overflows  at  any  ^^  ^ 
temperature  6,  Then  w  is  the  apparent  expansion  of  a 
weight  W  -w  of  mercury  in  rising  from  0°  to  0° ;  consequently  if  a 
denotes  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass,  we  have 

or 

w 


0= 


(W  -  w)a 


To  determine  a  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  an  experiment  at  100^  C, 
which  gives 


a  = 


100(W-m;ioo)- 

This  coefficient  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  glass,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  determine  it  directly  for  each  instrument  (see  also  p.  175). 

80.  Maximum  ajid  Minimum  Thermometers. — Thermometers  for 
registering  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature  attained  during  any 
interval  may  be  devised  in  several  ways.  Thus  the  weight  ther- 
mometer may  be  arranged  as  a  maximum  thermometer,  for  if  the 
mercury  as  it  overflows  is  allowed  to  drop  into  a  cup,  the  quantity 
expelled  in  any  time  gives  the  highest  temperature  reached  by  the 
instrument  during  that  period.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  principle  of 
Walferdin's  maximum  thermometer. 

The  ordinary  mercury  thermometer  will,  however,  serve  as  a 
maximum  thermometer  if  a  small  iron  index  is  placed  in  the  tube  so  as 


..t  . 
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to  move  before  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  As  the  mercury  expundB 
the  index  is  pushed  before  it  in  the  stem,  and  when  the  temperature 
falls  the  index  is  left  behind.  The  position  of  tlie  index  at  any  time 
thus  gives  the  highest  temperature  that  has  been  attained  since  the 
instrument  was  last  sot.  This  is  the  principle  used  in  Butherford's 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  (Fig.  13).  The  two  ther- 
mometers are  attached  to  a  frame  with  their  stems  directed  horizoa- 
tally.  One  of  these  thermometers  registers  the  maximum  temperature, 
and  the  other  the  minimum.  The  former  is  an  ordinary  mercury 
thermometer  furnished  with  a  light  steel  index  which  is  movable  in 
the  stem,  and  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  by  means 
of  a  magnet  when  it  is  desired  to  set  the  instrument.  The  reading 
of  that  end  of  the  index  which  is  next  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at 
any  other  time  gives  the  maximum  temperature  attained  since  the 
instrument  was  last  set.  The  minimum  temperature  is  registered  by 
the  other  thermometer.    This  is  a  spirit  thermometer,  and  is  furnished 


with  a  light  tlumb-bell-shaped  enamel  or  glass  index,  which  is  genei-- 
ally  coloured.  When  the  spirit  expands  it  flows  past  the  index  with- 
out displacing  it,  but  when  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  surface  of 
the  spirit  reaches  the  index,  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  capillary 
action  of  the  surface  and  is  carried  back  in  its  grasp.  As  the  surface 
recedes,  the  end  of  the  inde.x,  which  is  directed  away  from  the  bulb, 
marlis  the  temperature,  and  at  any  other  time  this  end  of  the  index 
marks  the  lowest  temj>eratnre  attained.  Thus  in  each  thermometer 
that  end  of  the  index  whicii  is  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  marks  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature  attained. 

Six's  self-registering  thermometer  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  claaa 
of  instruments,  and  acts  both  as  a  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometer. It  is  shown  in  Fig.  14,  and  consists  of  one  continuous 
tube,  the  two  ends  of  which  contain  alcohol  ^  (or  creosote),  and  tlia 

'  Alcohol  alter  some  time  evolves  small  babbles  of  nir  which  give  trouble. 
Sulphuric  acid  would  probably  serve  better.  Herr  von  Lupin  of  Uunich  recommenda 
dilate  salphuric  acid  and  a  eoluHon  of  10  or  IG  per  cent  of  uihydroua  ealcinm 
chloride  in  spirit  as  liquids  free  from  distilktion  errors  nnd  poasesaing  regolu ' 
eipanaion  {Nature,  1883,  p.  208,  29th  June). 
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intermediate  space  is  filled  with  mercury.     The  largo  cylindi'ical  bulb 

i  liIbo  filled  with    alcohol.     The  part  BC  contains  mercury,  and 

[  above  0  there  is  some   more   alcohol,   which 

I  also  partly  fills  the  bulb  D,  some  space  being 

I  left  for  expansion,     Thus  both  e.xtremities  of 

mercurial     column    are    in    contact    with 

I  alcohol,  and  situated  in  the  alcohol  above  the 

I  mercury,  in  each  arm,  is  a  light  steel  index  which 

I  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  delicate  spring,  just 

I  et«>ng  enough  to    prevent  slipping  down   the 

I  tube.     ^VTien  the  alcohol  expands  in  the  bulb 

,  A    the    mercury    rises    in    the    left   arm,    and 

pushes  the  index  before  it,  leaving  the  index 

[  in  the  right  arm  behind  in  the  alcohol ;  and 

when    tlie    temperature    falls    the    liquid    coti- 

tncts,  and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  right  arm, 

puehing   the  index   in   this  arm  before  it  and 

g  the  other  behind.     Thus 

the  index  in  the  left  arm  gives 

maximum,     and     that    in 

the   right  gives  the  minimum, 

temperature. 

In  the  maximum  ther- 
momaterof  Negretti  and  Zambni 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  "''*    '"  '""■ 

tube  close  to  the  bulb,  so  that  the  bore  is  nearly 
choked  at  this  point,  As  a  consequence,  the 
mercury  expanding  in  the  bulb  forces  its  way  past 
tho  obstniction  into  the  stem  above ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  temperature  falls,  the  thread  of  N^rettl 
mercury  beyond  the  obstruction  in  the  stem  fails  to  ^^jj^ 
make  its  way  back  ^ain  into  the  bulb.  This  isolated 
thread  furnishes  the  means  of  determining  tho  highest 
temijerature  reached  by  the  instrument  since  it  was 
last  set,  for  when  one  end  of  tho  thread  is  placed 
against  the  obstruction,  the  other  end  gives  the 
maximum  temperature — a  correction  being  applied 
for  the  expansion  uf  the  thread  if  extreme  accuracy 
be  desired.  In  setting  this  thermometer,  the  thread 
of  mercury  in  the  stem  is  shaken  post  the  obstruction 


I  till  it  joins  the  main  mass 
r  for  another  observation. 


.  the  bulb,  and  the  instrument  is  now 
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Clinical.  The   same    principle  'is   adopted    in    the    clinical   thermometers 

now  generally  used.  These  instruments  (Fig.  15),  being  employed  to 
register  only  a  very  limited  range  of  temperature,  are  furnished 
with  a  very  open  scale  graduated  from  95°  to  1 1 3°  R,  so  as  to  include 
the  variations  of  temperature  to  which  the  sick  are  subject.  In  order 
that  the  scale  may  be  open,  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  made  very  fine, 
and  the  reading  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  lens-front  stem,  so  that 
the  thread  of  mercury  is  magnified,  and  the  employment  of  a  pocket 
lens  is  thus  dispensed  witL  The  employment  of  the  latter  is  besides 
attended  by  difficulties  in  ordinary  instruments  as  already  mentioned, 
on  account  of  difference  of  focal  distance  of  the  thread  and  scale. 

Another   form  of  maximum    thermometer  is   that   invented   by 

Phillips.  Professor  Phillips.  In  this  instrument  the  bore  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  thread  of  mercury  in  the  stem  is  broken  by  a  small  air-bubble. 
The  portion  of  the  thread  above  the  bubble  serves  as  an  index  which 
is  pushed  before  the  bubble  when  the  temperature  is  rising,  but 
remains  in  situ  when  the  temperature  falls.  This  index  is  not  easily 
shaken  out  of  its  place,  and  with  a  very  fine  bore  the  instrument  may 
be  used  with  the  stem  vertical,  as  in  Fig.  16  which  represents  a 
Phillips'  thermometer  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  tube  as  designed  by 

Deepaea.  Lord  Kelvin  for  the  observation  of  deep-sea  temperatures.  The 
enclosing  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  and  protects  the  thermometer 
from  outside  pressure,  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  case  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  surrounds  the 
bulb  which  places  it  in  better  thermal  communication  with  the  outside 
medium. 


SECTION  II 

GAS  AND  VAPOUR-PRESSURE  THERMOMETERS 

81.  Gas  Thermometers.  —  The  indications  of  mercury  thermo- 
meters are  complicated  by  certain  effects  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
expansion  of  the  glass  envelope,  which  depend  not  only  on  the  tempera- 
ture, but  also  on  the  previous  history  of  the  glass.  The  influence  of  the 
nature  of  the  glass  on  the  indications  of  the  instrument  will  become 
less  and  less  the  greater  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  contained 
liquid.  In  this  respect  thermometers  filled  with  highly  expansive 
organic  liquids  will  be  superior  to  those  filled  with  mercury,  and  air 
or  permanent  gas  thermometers  will  be  superior  to  the  most  accurate 
liquid  thermometers.  The  permanent  gases  expand  about  twenty 
times  as  much  as  mercury  for  the  same  change  of  temperature,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  errors  arising  from  inequalities  in  the  expansion 
of  glass  are  less  than  those  which  must  inevitably  accompany  experi- 
mental observation.  Gases  also  possess  a  very  low  specific  gravity, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  the  same  purity  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Their  properties  are  in  addition  permanent  (at  least  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  ^),  and  they  all  expand  equally  under  the  same  conditions,  so 
that  thermometers  filled  with  different  permanent  gases  all  agree  very 
closely  amongst  themselves. 

No  two  solids  or  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  found  which 
will  agree  throughout  the  scale,  and  in  absence  of  any  other  reason 
for  choosing  a  permanent  gas  as  the  standard  thermometric  sub- 
stance, the  close  agreement  of  so  many  different  substances  throughout 
such  a  wide  range  of  temperature  attaches  great  practical  importance 
to  the  scale  of  temperature  furnished  by  their  expansion.  The 
permanent  gases  besides,  when  not  subjected  to  too  great  pressure, 
maintain  their  state  and  behave  in  the  same  manner  (at  least  very 
approximately)  at  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  temperatures 
yet  attained.      They  consequently  furnish   a  scale  of  measurement 

^  See  footnote  to  Art.  49. 
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of  temperature  which   is  continuoue  and  embraces  all  temperatures 
yet  experienced. 

The  unifonnity  of  composition  of  the  atmosphere  all  over  the 
world,  combined  with  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  obtained,  baa  led  to  the  employment  of  air,  aa  a  permanent  gas, 
for  thermometric  purposes.  Precautions  of  the  strictest  character  are, 
however,  taken  to  remove  all  moisture  and  other  variable  impurities, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  from  any  sample  used  in  a  thermometer.  This 
is  effected  by  paasing  the  air  through  a  system  of  tubes  containing 
calcium  chloride,  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acirl,  and 
caustic  Boda,  the  former  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  and  the  last  to 
take  up  any  carVtonic  ncid  gas  which  may  be  present, 
of  moisture  is  of  prime  importance,  as  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour,  although  of  small  influence  at  low  temperatures,  might  have 
a  very  sorious  effect  on  the  iudicationa  of  the  instrument  when  the 
temperature  becomes  high.  On  this  account  the  bulb  is  filled  (and 
emptied)  several  times  with  perfectly  dry  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  to  expel  all  moisture  which  may  bo 
condensed  on  the  interior  surface  or  lurking  in  the  minute  crevicee 
or  pores  of  the  glass.  When  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  interior  of  the  hulb,  it  is  finally  filled  at  0°  C. 
with  pure  dry  air,  or  other  gas  as  desired.' 

The  instrument  may  now  be  used  to  measure  temperature  in  two 
prwwureor  ways — (1)  by  change  of  volume  wliile  the  pressure  is  kept  constant 
T^nme.  (^)  ^^  change  of  pressui'e  while  the  volume  is  kept  constant.  Ecgnaull 
used  both  methods,  but  found  that  in  practice  he  could  only  arrange 
the  apparatus  to  give  good  results  with  the  second  method,  and  on  il 
he  founded  what  he  called  the  "  normal  air  thermometer. "  For  the 
sake  of  perfect  definiteness  he  chose  as  the  density  of  the 
normal  thermometer  the  density  of  air  at  the  melting  point  of  ice  and 
under  a  pressure  of  one  standard  atmosphere,  and  he  marked  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  0"  and  100"  in  accordance  with  tlie  centi- 
grade scale.  We  shall  now  prove  tliat  the  second  method  agrees  with 
the  first  in  the  case  of  a  substance  which  obeys  Boyle's  law. 

'  A  g>a  Bhoiild  be  ctioseu  whioli  does  not  attuck  Ch«  other  materials 
eonstnictioD  of  tbe  iustnuuent.  Pure  oxygen  is  objectionable  on  this  iiccauDt,  «■  it 
attacks  tlie  mercury  employed  to  meuure  tlie  pressure  of  the  gu.  A  Gtin  of  o>id« 
is  furmed  ou  the  snrfaoe  of  tlio  mercurj,  and  lliis  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  tna 
motion  of  the  mercnry  in  the  tube,  but  the  whole  ijuautity  of  oxygen  in  ths  bnlii: 
bcoomes  diminlslied,  and  the  readings  of  the  instrument  are  influenced  sccnrdinglyf 
For  this  reason  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  preferable  to  air.  Regnault,  hovrevcr, 
does  not  appear  to  have  eirperienced  any  ill  clTect  in  this  direction  from  the  USS 
of  air  iu  hia  normal  air  thermometer,  bat  he  fouiid  great  irregnlBrities  with  pUJA 
oxygen  {ExpMenca,  lom.  i.  p.  77]. 
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82.  Charactepistic  Equation  of  a  Thermometric  Substance  obey- 
ing Boyle's  Law. — K  the  first  system  of  thermometry  'be  adopted,  we 
measure  equal  changes  of  temperature  by  equal  changes  of  volume  of 
the  thermometric  substance  under  constant  pressure.  The  difference 
between  any  two  temperatures  6  and  9^  will,  therefore,  be  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  volumes  v  and 


^9^^ 


e-e^=k{v-v^). 


In  this  equation  the  constant  of  proportionality  A  is  independent  of 
both  temperature  and  volume,  and  is  consequently  a  function  of  the 
pressure  only.  It  remains  constant  as  long  as  the  pressure  is 
constant,  but  changes  value  in  general  with  the  pressure.  Denoting 
it  by  f{jp\  the  equation  connecting  the  temperature,  pressure,  and 
volume  of  the  thermometric  substance,  whatever  it  be,  is 

e-e^=(v-VQ)f(p), 

When  6q  and  v^  are  chosen  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation 
remains  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  however  the  pressure  and 
voliune  may  vary.  It  is  therefore  the  isothermal  relation  between 
the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  substance,  and  gives  the  law  of  com- 
pressibility at  constant  temperature. 

If  the  zero  of  temperature  be  taken  as  that  at  which  the  volume 
of  the  substance  is  zero  (for  the  present  ideal  only),  then  writing 
Bq  =  0,  and  v^  =  0,  and  denoting  the  temperature  measured  from  this  For  any 
zero  by  8,  the  equation  becomes  metoricT 

^    _„  .  substance. 

The  right-hand  member  being  a  function  of  p  and  v,  which  remains 
constant  at  constant  temperature,  will,  in  the  case  of  a  substance 
obejdng  Boyle's  law,  be  simply  some  multiple  of^w;  we  may  therefore 
write 

where  £  is  a  constant     This  gives  in  the  case  of  a  gas 
and  consequently  the  characteristic  equation  becomes 

^=R8,  For  a  gas. 

where  6  is  the  temperatiu'e  measured  from  the  zero  defined  abova 

This  equation  holds  for  a  thermometric  substance  obe3dng  Boyle's 
lawy  and  follows  immediately  from  the  definition  of  the  manner  in 
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which  temperature  is  measured.  If  another  thermometer  be 
structed  with  'another  aubatance  which  also  obeys  Boyla'a  l.n 
similar  equation  will  connect  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperatun 
registered  by  this  iDatniment,  but  we  cannot  assert  a  priori  that  th4 
zero  of  temperature  will  be  the  same  for  both,  or,  in  other  words,  thai 
the  volumes  will  vanish  simultaneously  in  the  two  instruments,  thai 
is,  that  they  both  have  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion.  Such  aQ 
agreement  must  be  discovered  by  experiment,  and  that  it  does  exist^ 
at  least  very  approximately  in  the  case  of  the  permanent  gases,  ^ 
discovered  by  Charles  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  is  stated  iu  the  law  whick' 
bears  their  names.  Assuming  it  to  be  tnio  for  the  present,  we  con^ 
elude  that  the  above  equation  holds  for  all  gases  in  so  far  as  th^ 
obey  Boyle's  law,  the  zero  of  temperature  being  that  at  which  t' 
volume  of  the  gas  would  vanish  under  constant  pressure  if  it  continued 
to  obey  the  law  throughout  the  whole  range. 

The  equation  also  shows  that  if  the  volume  is  kept  constant  whUii 
the  pressure  and  temperature  vary,  the  change  of  temperature  will  bfl 
proportional  to  the  change  of  pressure,  and  that  consequently  tllfl 
second  method  of  measuring  temperature,  or  difference  of  tempera 
is  consistent  with  the  first,  and  that  two  thermometers,  filled  with  i 
substance  obeying  Boyle's  law,  will  agree  throughout  the  scale  in  theil 
indications  if  the  temperature  is  measured  by  change  of  volume  uiidoe 
constant  pressure  by  one,  and  by  change  of  pressure  at  constant 
volume  by  the  other.  In  the  latter  case  the  zero  of  temperature  ii 
that  at  which  the  pressure  becomes  zero  while  the  volume  is  kept 
constant,  and  this  aspect  recommends  itself  especially  on  the 
dynamical  theory,  according  to  which  the  pressure  is  caused  by  th<( 
molecular  bombardment.  The  meaning  of  the  pressure  becoming  zero^ 
according  to  this  theory,  is  that  the  molecules  come  to  rest  relatively 
to  each  other.  Hence,  if  the  energy  of  translation  of  a  molecule 
happens  to  be  proportional  to  its  energy  of  vibration  or  interna] 
energy,  or  if  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  molecule  subsides  with  i 
motion  of  translation,  then  when  the  pressure  is  zero  there  i 
ptete  relative  rest  in  the  gas.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  &  source  i 
heat  waves,  and  consequently  may,  with  definiteness  of  meaning,  h 
said  to  be  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 

This  view  of  the  absolute  zero  appears  at  first  sight  more  rations 
than  the  former,  by  which  it  was  defined  as  the  temperature  at  which 
the  volume  vanishes.  However,  both  are  based  on  the  pressure 
volume  relation  at  constant  temperature  known  as  Boyle's  law,  whicb 
asserts  that  the  volume  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  for  all  values  ol 
the  pressure — that  is,  tliat  the  thermometric  substance  maintains  thU 
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characteristic  permanently.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  any 
sahstance  that  has  been  experimented  on,  but  with  permanent  gases 
it  holds  very  closely  within  moderate  ranges.  An  ideal  substance, 
named  a  perfect  gas,  has  consequently  been  assumed  which  possesses 
these  characteristics  at  all  pressures.  In  other  words,  a  perfect  gas 
is  a  substance  which  always  obeys  the  laws  contained  in  the  equation 

|w=Re, 

and  the  temperature  registered  by  a  thermometer  filled  with  this 
ideal  substance  is  called  absolute  temperature.  Thermometers  filled 
with  air,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen,  approximate  very  closely  in  their 
indications  to  this  ideal  instrument  within  a  considerable  range. 

88.  Constant  Volume  and  Constant  Pressure  Air  Thermometers. 
— The  great  objection  to  a  constant  pressure  air  thermometer  lies  in 
the  temperature  correction  which  must  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
air  which  occupies  the  stem  of  the  instrument  This  correction  will 
always  be  necessary,  unless  the  bulb  and  all  that  part  of  the  stem 
occupied  by  air  are  immersed  in  the  same  bath,  and  its  influence  will 
manifestly  be  more  and  more  important  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  as 
more  and  more  air  is  expelled  from  the  bulb  into  the  stem,  so  that 
the  mass  of  air  contained  in  the  stem  becomes  comparable  with  that 
enclosed  by  the  bulb.  For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  with  a  constant  pressure  air  thermometer,  and  after  repeated 
trial  Kegnault  found  that  he  could  only  obtain  consistent  results 
with  gas  thermometers  when  they  were  arranged  so  that  the  gas  was 
kept  at  constant  volume,  and  the  temperature  was  measured  by  the 
variation  of  the  pressure. 

The  form  of  apparatus  adopted  by  Regnault  is  shown  side  and 
front  view  in  Fig.  17.  The  bulb  A,  which  has.  a  capacity  of  from 
600  to  800  C.C.,  is  filled  with  pure  dry  air  (or  other  permanent  gas), 
and  is  connected  to  a  manometric  tube  FGHIJ.  When  the  tempera- 
ture varies  mercury  is  poured  into  the  branch  IJ,  or  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  tap  K,  so  that  the  level  '^  of  the  mercury  in  the  branch 
EG  is  kept  always  at  a  fixed  mark  a.  If  the  glass  were  non-expansive 
the  volume  of  the  air  would  thus  be  kept  always  the  same,  but  on 
account  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  a  corresponding  correction 
becomes  necessary.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  suriaces  a 
and  /3  in  the  two  arms  may  be  measured  by  means  of  a  cathetometer, 
and  the  corresponding  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bulb  deduced. 

*  The  pouring  of  mercury  into  the  tube  IJ  may  be  conveniently  avoided  by 
forming  a  reservoir  at  K,  and  furnishing  it  with  a  screw  plunger.  By  screwing  the 
plunger  forwards  or  backwards  the  level  of  the  mercury  may  be  adjusted  as  desired. 

K 
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If  it  is  desired  to  work  under  constant  pressure  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  surfaces  a  and  ^  must  be  kept  constant;  conse- 
quently when  the  temperature  rises  the  air  expands  into  the  tube 
FQ  and  the  volume  and  temperature  of  this  expelled  portion  must  be 
accurately  determined.  For  this  purpose  the  arm  FG  is  accurately 
calibrated  and  immersed  in  a  bath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  so  that  Its 
temperature  may  be  maintained  uniform. 

A  convenient  form  of  constant  volume  air  thermometer  has  been 


J 


Jl 


Pig.  IT.— ttegnaulVH  Coiutut  Volume  Air  Thennometer. 

devised  by  Professor  Jolly,'  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  19.  The 
capillary  stem  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  united  at  B  to  a  tube 
of  larger  bore,  on  which  a  fixed  mark  is  placed  near  the  junction  of 
the  capillary.  In  all  measurements  the  level  of  the  mercury  contained 
in  BD  is  brought  to  this  fixed  mark,  so  that  the  volume  of  the 
air  in  the  bulb  and  stem  is  constant  if  we  neglect  changes  of  volume 
of  the  glass  envelope.  CE  is  a  glass  tube,  preferably  of  the  same 
diameter  as  B,  to  avoid  difference  of  capillary  pressure  influencing  the 
■  Jolly,  Pagg.  JubOband,  p.  82,  1S74. 
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remits.  If,  however,  the  diameteia  of  the  tubes  be  fairly  large  this 
effect  will  be  negligible,  and  the  tube  CE  may  be  replaced  by  & 
Rpherical  bulb.  The  tubes  B  and  G  are  joined  by  an  india-rubber 
tube,  which  is  strong  and  flexible,  and  allows  CE  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  so  as  to  keep  the  level  of  the  mercury  at  B.  The  difference 
of  level  of  the  mercury  at  E  and  B,  added  to  the  barometric  height, 
gives  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  thermometer.  This  difference  of 
level  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  but  for  ordinary 


Joll7'a  Air  Tta«nnomel«r. 


work  a  scale  attached  to  the  frame  on  which  the  instrument  is 
mounted  suffices.  The  scale  is  engraved  on  the  back  of  a  strip  of 
plane  mirror  before  it  is  silvered,  and  the  divisions  are  carried 
sufficiently  far  across  the  scale  for  the  reflections  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  mercury  to  be  seen  behind  the  scale.  Parallax  is  thus  avoided, 
and  the  use  of  the  cathetometer  dispensed  witL 

Assuming  tlie  internal  volume  of  the  tbermometor  to  remun 
constant,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  is  the  same, 
we  have  for  any  two  temperatures  Qg  and  6^ 


Therefore 


p„v=B,Bi,,  uidpitP  =  Rei. 
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If   sach  an  instrament  be  graduated  so  that  the  boiling  point  is 
denoted  by  100^,  and  the  freezing  point  by  0°,  then 

100=8100- Oo=gtooo-i»o)- 
According  to  the  most  accurate  observations  of  Eegnault 

i^oo=l-8665po. 

and  therefore 

v_     100     _  272*85 
R~0*3666po""    Po    * 

Consequently,  any  temperatiu-e  0  on  this  scale  will  be  given  by  the 
formula 

(?=e-eo=g(i>-i>o)  =  272-85(j^-l). 

In  general,  however,  the  volume  of  the  glass  envelope  will  vary, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  stem  will  differ  from  that  in 
the  bulb,  and  corrections  will  be  necessary  in  both  respects.  These 
corrections  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connection  with  the 
general  problem  of  dilatation.  The  source  of  greatest  uncertainty  in 
gas  thermometers  lies  in  the  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass. 
This  requires  the  careful  examination  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb  and 
tube  throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature  for  which  the 
instrument  is  to  be  employed.  The  volume  of  any  such  apparatus  is 
most  accurately  determined  by  observing  the  weight  of  mercury  which 
it  contains  at  different  temperatures,  and  when  the  variation  of  the 
density  of  mercury  with  temperature  is  known  the  volume  can  be 
immediately  determined.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  process  adopted  by 
Regnault. 

Jolly's  constant  volume  air  thermometer  is  a  convenient  form,  and 
fairly  accurate  for  moderate  temperatures.  At  high  temperatures, 
however,  a  correction  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the  air  expelled 
from  the  bulb  into  the  capillary  tube.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
bulb  were  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  tube,  the  mass  of  gas 
contained  in  the  tube  would  be  constant ;  but  as  the  tube  is  colder 
than  the  bulb,  at  high  temperatiu"es  the  pressure  will  be  largely 
increased,  and  a  corresponding  increase  will  take  place  in  the  mass 
of  gas  contained  in  the  tube.  In  order  to  minimise  the  error  which 
arises  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Bottomley  ^  has  designed  a  form  of  apparatus 
in  which  the  air  reservoir  with  its  volume  indicator  and  the 
manometer  are  constructed  separately,  and  connected  only  by 
flexible  tubing.     The  form  given  to  the  air  bulb  and  capillary  tube 

1  J.  T.  Bottomley,  PhU,  Mag.,  August  1888,  p.  149. 
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is  sach  that  it  can  be  euUy  manipulated   and  constructed  of  hard 
Bohemian  ghtss,  and  the  range  of  the  instnunent  is  thus  considerably 


An  objection  to  all  forms  of  constant  volame  thermometers  exists 
in  the  pressure  of  the  gas  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  this 
becomes  more  serious  at  high  temperatures.  By  starting  with  a  very 
low  internal  pressure  this  may,  however,  be  obviated  to  some 
toAent 

84.  Callendar's  compensated  Air  TbeFmometer.  —  The  great 
practical  difficulties  attending  Uie  use  of  the  constant  pressure  air 
thermometer  have  been  overcome  in  the  form  of  apparatus  devised  by 


A 


V 


Mr.  H.  L.  Callendar.*  In  this  instrument  the  pressure  of  the  air 
enclOBed  in  the  thermometer  bulb  T  (Fig.  20),  instead  of  being 
adjusted  to  equality  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  maintained 
constantly  at  the  same  standard  pressure  as  that  of  the  air  in  another 
bulb  S  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  in  melting  ice,  the  equality  of 
the  pressures  in  T  and  S  being  indicated  by  a  sulphuric  acid  gauge 
G.  By  this  means  the  trouble  of  reading  the  barometer  is  completely 
avoided,  and  by  a  most  ingenious  device  the  errors  arieipg  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  temperature  of  the  connecting  tubes  are  compen- 
sated for  and  entirely  eliminated.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  bulb  T  rises,  the  air  expands  and  passes  through  the 

>  H.  L.  Callandu',  Proe.  Soy.  Son.  vol.  1.  p.  247,  1891. 
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narrow  connecting  tube  into  the  mercury  reservoir  M.  The  quantity 
of  mercury  in  M  is  adjusted,  so  that  the  pressure  in  T  is  equal  to  that 
in  S,  any  difference  of  pressure  being  indicated  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
gauge  6,  which  connects  S  and  T.  The  bulb  S  being  kept  in  ice 
the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it  remains  constant,  and  when  the 
gauge  shows  that  equality  of  pressure  exists  between  T  and  S,  it 
is  certain  that  the  pressure  in  T  is  always  adjusted  to  the  same 
value. 

The  correction  for  the  capacity  of  the  tube  joining  T  and  M  is 
eliminated  by  attaching  to  S  an  exactly  similar  tube  (as  shown  in 
figure),  which  has  the  same  form  and  capacity,  and  which  is  placed 
close  to  it,  so  that  the  two  have  the  same  mean  temperature  through- 
out. By  this  means  the  compensation  is  rendered  automatic,  and  will 
be  perfect  if  (1)  the  two.  sets  of  connecting  tubes  have  the  same 
capacity,  and  are  at  the  same  mean  temperature;  (2)  if  the  mass 
of  air  in  the  standard  pressure  bulb  S  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
thermometer  bulb  T  and  the  mercury  bulb  M  combined ;  (3)  if  the 
pressures  in  T  and  S  are  adjusted  to  equality. 

Thus  if  m  be  the  total  mass  of  air  in  T  and  M  and  the  connecting 
tube  and  ^  its  pressure,  and  if  9  be  the  temperature  of  T  on  the  scale 
of  the  air  thermometer  and  v  its  volume,  while  G^  and  Vj,  6,  and  v^ 
are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  connecting  tube  and  the  air 
space  in  the  bulb  M  respectively,  we  have  by  the  law  of  Charles 


K^S^I)='»«' 


where  R  is  a  constant.  In  the  same  manner,  if  v'  denotes  the  volume 
of  S  and  v^  the  volume  of  the  tubes  attached,  w!  the  total  mass  of  air 
.contained,  y  the  pressure,  and  6'  and  6/  the  correspoi^ding  tempera- 
tures, we  have  for  this  system 


^•{i^i)=^^ 


so  that  if  m  =  m',  and  ^  =y,  and  if  the  temperatures  6i  and  6/  and  the 
volumes  v^  and  vl  of  the  two  sets  of  connecting  tubes  are  the  same,  we 
have 

If  M  and  S  are  both  kept  in  melting  ice,  we  have  further  6,  =  9'  =  Go, 
and  hence 

O = Oon \y 

or  writing  T,  S,  M,  for  the  volumes  of  the  air  in  these  bulbs  the 
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formula  becomes  6  =  ©oT/C^  -  M).  so  that  the  influeace  ol  the  con- 
necting tubes  is  completely  eliminated. 

Tiid  volume  of  the  standard  pressure  bulb  S  may  also  be  adjusted  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  mercury,  and  in  this  manner  the  preESure  may 
be  varied  and  the  behaviour  of  the  gas  investigated  at  high  tempera- 
tures, and  the  indications  of  the  instrument  reduced  to  the  absolute 
scale  of  temi)erature  (Chap.  VIII.,  Sec.  iii.). 

If  tiie  volume  of  the  connecting  tube  is  small  compared  with  that 
of  tlie  bulb  T,  a  small  difTerencfi  of  pressure  will  not  lead  to  any 
serious  error,  and  on  account  of  the  compensating  tube  the  connecting 
tube  may  be  made  long  and  flexible,  and  the  bulb  T  may  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  indicating  apparatus,  which  is  a  matter 
of  great  convenience  in  many  operations. 

For  moderate  ranges  of  temperature  the  auxiliary  bulb  M  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  gauge  G  may  be  graduated  so 
as  to  indicate  the  difference  of  temperature  between  T  and  S  directly. 
In  ordinary  use  it  would  bo  inconvenient  to  keep  the  bulb  S  always 
at  a  fixed  temperature,  and  this  may  be  avoided  by  adjusting  the 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  pressure  gauge,  so  that  its  expansion 
may  compensate  for  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  standard  pressure 
Imlb,  a  compensation  whicli  can  be  effected  with  aufficient  accuracy  for 
moderate  ranges  of  tempemture.  Such  thermometers,  Mr.  Callendar 
states,  are  "  exceedingly  convenient  and  satisfactory  for  rough  work  at 
temperatures  beyond  the  range  of  mercury  thermometers.  They  can 
be  made  to  read  easily  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree  at  450°  C,  and  if 
properly  comjwnsated  fheir  indications  are  very  reliable.  Such  a 
degree  of  accuracy  is  amply  sufficient  for  most  purposes,  and  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  calculation  or  correction  of  the  readings  is 
a  very  great  advantage." 

85.  Vapour-pressure  Tbepmometers. — A  system  of  thermometry 
in  which  all  delicate  measurements  of  change  of  volume  are  avoided 
may  l)e  founded  on  the  observation  of  tlie  pressure  of  a  saturated 
vi^ur.  The  pressure  of  a  vapour  in  contact  with  its  own  liquid 
depends  only  on  the  temperature,  and  is  independent  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  liquid  and  vapour.  If,  therefore,  the  pressure  is 
obeerved  by  some  means,  and  if  the  data  are  known  which  connect 
the  pressure  with  the  temperature,  we  are  furnished  with  a  thermo- 
metric  method  of  great  range  and  delicacy.  A  simple  form  of  vapour- 
prosmire  thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  bulb  is  partly 
filled  witli  a  liquid  free  from  air,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bulb  is 
occupied  by  its  salnrated  vapour.  The  liquid  also  partly  iills  the  tube 
and  acta  as  a  manometer,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  bulb 
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being  greater  than  the  pressure  at  the  upper  surface  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  liquid,  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  bulb  and  tube  respectively.  If  the  stem 
is  closed,  and  contains  only  vapour  of  the  liquid  above 
the  upper  surface,  the  pressure  will  be  determined  by  the 
temperature  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus.     For  this  reason 

r^=  the  stem  must  be  jacketed  with  a  bath  kept  at  some 
known  temperature,  say  that  of  melting  ice.  The  vapour- 
pressure  in  the  stem  is  by  this  means  kept  constant,  and 
the  temperature  and  density  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  are 
also  kept  uniform,  as  well  as  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid. 

The  stem  may,  however,  be  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
pressure  determined  by  a  reading  of  the  barometer,  or  it 
may  be  closed  and  contain  a  gas  whose  compression 
registers  the  pressure,  or  it  may  be  connected  to  any  form 
of  pressure  gauge. 

For  high  temperatures  mercury  may  be  employed  as 
the  thermometric  substance,  and  for  low  temperatures 
sulphurous  acid,  but  in  all  cases  the^  bulb  must  be  made  of 
a  material  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  vapour  or  liquid. 
For  example,  water  vapour  vigorously  attacks  glass  at 
elevated  temperatures. 

The  importance  of  this  system  of  thermometry  has 
been  insisted  on  by  Lord  Kelvin,^  who  considers  it 
destined  to  be  of  great  service,  bolh  in  the  strictest  scien- 
tific thermometry  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of  useful 
Thermometer,  applications.  The  consideration  of  the  data  necessary  to 
the  estimation  of  temperature  by  this  method  will  be  entered  into 
later  on  (see  Chap.  VIII.). 

86.  Comparison  of  Thermometers. — The  value  of  a  gas  thermo- 
meter as  a  standard  depends  upon  the  fact  that  two  gas  thermometers 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  agree  in  their  indications.  This 
important  property  has  beea  established  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
researches  of  M.  Eegnault.^  Besides  his  normal  air  thermometer,  M. 
Regnault  constructed  others  in  which  the  pressure  at  the  freezing 
point  was  about  one-half  an  atmosphere  (438  mm.)  and  two  atmo- 
spheres (1486  mm.)  respectively,  and  determined  the  mean  coefficient 
of  expansion  between  0°  C.  and  100°  C.  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  observing  the  volume,  first  when  immersed  in  melting  ice,  and  then 

V  Art.  "Heat,"  Eney.  BriL 
^  Mimoirts  de  rAeaddmie,  torn,  xzi,  Paris,  1847. 
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in  the  steam  of  boiling  water.  These  thermometers  were  then  placed 
with  the  normal  air  thermometer  in  the  same  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  could  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  it  was  found  that  their  indica- 
tions were  the  same,  or  differed  by  quantities  which  were  negligible 
in  comparison  with  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation.  Air  thermo- 
meters consequently  agree,  not  only  when  they  are  filled  with  air  at 
the  same  pressure,  but  also  when  they  are  filled  under  considerably 
different  pressures. 

Regnault  also  operated  with  thermometers  filled  with  other  gases 
than  air,  such  as  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
determining  the  numerical  coefficient  for  each  by  the  mean  expansion 
Wtween  0°  C.  and  100°  C.  the  instruments  filled  with  the  per- 
manent gases  agreed  perfectly,  or  did  not  differ  by  more  than  0°*1 
or  0*^-2  up  to  340**  C. 

The  sulphurous  acid  thermometer,  however,  did  not  show  the 
same  agreement,  but  differed  from  the  normal  air  thermometer  more 
and  more  with  increase  of  temi)eraturej  the  difference  amounting  to 
nearly  3°  C.  at  300°  C. 

The  influence  of  the  quality  of  the  glass  in  the  bulb  was  also 
considered,  and  it  was  found  that  the  inequalities  of  expansion  of 
different  kinds  of  glass  did  not  affect  the  readings  of  the  thermometers 
by  more  than  0°*5  C.  even  at  a  temperature  of  350°,  and  were 
consequently  negligible  as  compared  with  other  errors  of  experiment. 
This  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  a 
I)ermanent  gas  as  the  standard  thermometric  substance. 

Regnault  also  compared  the  normal  air  thermometer  with  mercury 
thermometers,  the  stems  of  which  were  graduated  into  divisions  of  equal 
volume,  and  also  with  overflowing  (or  weight)  thermometers.  With 
these  thermometers,  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  liquid  being  small 
conii)ared  with  that  of  air,  the  inequalities  of  expansion  of  the  glass 
largely  influence  their  indications,  so  that  two  mercury  thermometers 
constructed  with  different  kinds  of  glass,  or  even  with  the  same  kind 
of  glass  which  has  suffered  different  treatment  before  the  blowpipe  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  instrument,  and  which  agree  at  0°  and  100°, 
will  generally  disagree  at  all  other  points  of  the  scale.  Dulong  and 
Petit  were  under  the  impression  that  when  one  mercury  thermometer 
h  compared  with  the  air  thermometer,  and  a  table  of  corrections  drawn 
up,  this  same  table  of  corrections  might  be  applied  to  every  other 
mercury  thermometer.  In  other  words,  they  supposed  that  mercury 
thermometers  agreed  amongst  themselves.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
is  amply  proved  by  the  researches  of  Eegnault,  and  M.  Is.  Pierre  ^  has 

^  Ann,  de  Chimie  rt  de  Physique^  Z^  sine,  torn.  v.  p.  427,  1842. 
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shown    that    two    mercury    thenno- 

;['*"  meters  constructed  from  the  same 
piece  of  glass  with  the  same  care  did 
not  agree  exactly  ^  even  between  0° 
and  100°  C. 

The  annexed  diagram  taken  from 
J  Regnault's  work   shows  the  relation 
of  mercury  thermometers  constructed 
\  2C0  ^^b  different  kinds  of  glass  to  the 
normal    air   thermometer,   and    also 
to  a  thermometer  depending  on  the 
absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  that 
no  is  one  with  a  non-expanding  bulb. 
It  shows  that  the  dilatation  of  mercury 
*  apparent  and  real  increases  with  the 
temperature    registered    by   the    air 
thermometer,  that  mercury  in  ordinary 
soft  glass  keeps  much  nearer  to  the 
air  thermometer  than  mercury  in  hard 
,    Choisy-le-Koi  crystal,  and  this  also 
closer  than  an  independent  mercury 
thermometer.     Hence  there  is  shown 
an  augmentation  in  the  expansion  of 
roo    all  kinds  of  glass  with  temperature, 
and    this    more    so    in    the    case    of 
ordinary    soft    glass    than     in    hard 
Choisy-le-Boi,  the   expansion  of  the 
former  being  nearly  sufBcient  to  cor- 
rect for  the   increased  expansion   of 
the  mercury. 

Between  0°  and  100°  the  inde- 
pendent mercury  thermometer  stands 
lower  than  the  air  thermometer,  and 
about  60°  this  difference  is  as  much 
as  OSb"  C.  The  curves  for  the  other  thermometers  are  not  shown 
'  Since  the  time  of  Dulong  and  Petit  manj'  eiperimentB  have  been  made  on  the 
compariBon  of  air  and  merciirj  thennoinet«r»,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  have 
been  eiecated  only  at  high  temperature.  All  experiments  hare  shown  that  betweeu 
0°  C.  and  100°  C.  the  mercurial  stands  above  the  air  thermometer.  No  general  rule 
for  ail  kinds  of  gloea  can  be  laid  down.    Rowland  proposes  the  formula 

a'  =  $+a$  [100 -S)ib-e), 
in  which  9*  is  the  tenperatare  centigrade  by  mercDiy  thermometer,  and  S  the 
correaponding  tempentote  on  the  sir  thermometer. 
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between  0''  and  100'',  but  for  Ghoisy-le-Roi  glass  the  indication  will 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  air  thermometer  by  about  0°*2  C.  at  50*  C, 
and  the  ordinary  soft  glass  thermometer  will  stand  above  the  air  thermo- 
meter between  0*  and  100'  by  about  0'-2,  or  0*-3  at  50*  C.  This 
inference  follows  from  Eegnault's  tables,  which  are  appended. 


AirTher. 

Choifly-le-Roi. 

Oidioary  Glass. 

Oreen  Glass. 

Swedish  Glass. 

100 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

110 

110-05 

109-98 

110-03 

110-02 

120 

12012 

119-95 

120-08 

120-04 

130 

130-20 

129-91 

130-14 

130-07 

140 

140-29 

139-86 

140-21 

140-11 

150 

150-40 

149-80 

150-30 

150-15 

160 

160-62 

169-74 

160-40 

160-20 

170 

170-65 

169-68 

170-50 

170-26 

180 

180-80 

179-63 

180-60 

180-33 

190 

191-01 

189-65 

190-70 

190.-41 

200 

201-25 

199-70 

200-80 

200-50 

210 

211-53 

209-76 

211-00 

210-61 

220 

221  -82 

219-80 

221-20 

220-75 

230 

23216 

229-85 

231-42 

230-90 

240 

242-55 

239-90 

241-60 

241-16 

250 

258-00 

250-05 

251-85 

251-44 

260 

268-44 

260-20 

262-15 

«  •  • 

270 

273-90 

270-38 

272-60 

•  •  ■ 

280 

284-48 

280-52 

282-85 

•  •  • 

290 

296-10 

290-80 

293-30 

•  •  • 

300 

305-72 

301-08 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  « 

310 

316-45 

311-45 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

320 

327-25 

321  -80 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

330 

338-22 

332-40 

«  •  • 

*  •  • 

840 

349-30 

343-00 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

350 

860-50 

354-00 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

M.  Bertholet^  has  examined  the  results  of  some  experiments 
of  M.  YioUe,  and  has  concluded  that  two  air  thermometers,  one 
defined  by  equal  increments  of  pressure  at  constant  volume,  and  the 
other  by  equal  increments  of  heat,  agree  between  O''  G.  and  200"" 
C,  but  disagree  at  higher  temperatures  more  and  more  till,  when 
the  first  indicated  4500°,  the  second  marked  8815°.  He  surmises  that 
this  points  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  groups  of  molecules  at  high 
temperature,  or  of  dissociation  of  the  molecules  themselves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deviations  of  an  ordinary  alcohol 
thermometer  from  the  standard  air  thermometer,  after  JoUy.^  A 
similar  comparison  has  been  since  made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  White,^  with 
sabstantially  the  same  results. 

^  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  84,  90,  1886. 
'  Jolly,  Pogg.  Ann,  Jubelband,  1874. 

'  A.  0.  White,  Proc  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien^ces,  voL  xzi.  pt.  i  p. 
45,  1886. 
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Air  Thermometer. 

Alcohol. 

Difference. 

-   6'-82 

-   6'-21 

0-11 

- 11  -02 

- 10  -72 

0-80 

-15  -26 

- 14  -41 

0-84 

-19  -29 

- 18  -02 

1-27 

-  79  -44 

-  70  -72 

8-72 

Exercises 

1.  If  the  thermometrio  substance  obeys  Boyle's  law,  and  if  changes  of  temper- 
ature be  taken  proportional  to  changes  of  pressure  at  constant  volume,  show  that 
the  characteristic  equation  of  the  substance  is^=R8. 

^  [As  in  Art.  82  we  hare  6  -  6o={p'-po)4f{v),  or 

e=p0{i;), 

the  zero  of  temperature  being  that  at  which  the  pressure  is  zero,  and  the  right-hand 
member  of  the  equation  is  the  function  of  p  and  v,  which  remains  constant  at 
constant  temperature,  namely^,  therefore  4f(v)  is  proportional  to  v^  etc.] 

2.  Find  the  characteristic  equation  of  a  substance  which,  when  used  as  a  ther- 
mometrio substance,  will  give  the  same  scale  of  temperature,  whether  it  is  designed 
to  measure  equal  changes  of  temperature  by  equal  changes  of  volume  under  constant 
pressure,  or  by  equal  changes  of  pressure  at  constant  volume. 

[In  the  former  case  we  have,  as  before,  the  temperature  proportional  to  the 
volume,  or 

e=fjf{p); 
and  in  the  second  method  we  have 

Hence  if  9  is  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases  we  must  have 


or 


0(v)     V 

That  iB,Jlp)  ia  proportional  to^  and  4>{v)  to  v,  and  therefore  the  substance  obeys 
Boyle's  law.] 

8.  If  pi  and  p^  be  the  densities  of  two  gases  under  the  same  pressure  and  at  the 
same  temperature,  show  that 

PiRi=PsR2' 

[Let  V  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  a  gas  of  density  p,  then  pv=l,  ao  that  the 
equation  pv='RO  becomes 

-  =  Re,  orpR=^. 
Hence  if  different  gases  are  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  we  have 

piRi=P2R2=etc.=^. 

For  air  p= 0*001298  when  ^=760  cm.  of  mercury =1088*8  grammes  per  square 

centimetre.     Therefore 

1088*8 


R= 


0-001298x278 


=2927. 
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For  any  other  gas  the  value  of  R  will  he  found  hy  means  of  the  relation  estah- 
lished  ahove,  that  is  hy  dividing  the  value  of  R  for  air  by  the  relative  density  of 
the  gas.  The  density  of  nitrogen  relative  to  air  is  0*97137,  and  the  value  of  R  is 
3018.  For  oxygen  the  relative  density  is  1*10563,  and  the  value  of  R  is  2647. 
For  hydrogen  the  relative  density  is  0*06926,  and  the  value  of  R  is  42261.] 

4.  If  the  different  parts  of  a  gas,  having  volumes  t^,  vj,  vt,  etc.,  be  at  tempera- 
tures Oi,  6s,  0s»  etc.,  and  if  in  any  other  condition  the  same  parts  have  volumes  Vj, 
v%,  v^\  at  temperatures  9i',  Gs',  Os',  etc.,  show  that 

[The  mass  of  the  whole  volume  is  Z/)ii^  and  also  Zpi'v/,  where  pi  is  the  density  of 
the  volume  vi  under  the  pressure  p^  and  at  the  temperature  9i,  and  pi  the  density 
under  j^'  and  Q^,     Hence  we  have 

2f)ii?i=S/>iV. 

Bat  ft=^  I',  etc. 

Therefore  by  substitution  we  have 

5.  If  a  gas  departs  from  6oyle*s  law,  show  how  to  calculate  the  temperatures  of 
a  constant  volume  air  thermometer  from  observations  on  a  constant  pressure 
instrument. 


SECTION  m 

PYROMETRY 

87.  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures. — Instruments  designed 
for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  are  called  pyrometers.  The 
accurate  estimation  of  elevated  temperatures  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  for  this  purpose  the  variation  of  almost  every  physical 
property  of  matter  with  temperature  has  been  proposed. 

The  range  of  every  thermometer  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  constructed.  Thus  at  high  temper- 
atures liquids  boil,  and  at  low  temperatures  they  freeze,  and  even  if 
this  did  not  occur,  an  upper  limit  to  the  range  of  any  liquid  or  gas 
thermometer  is  presented  at  the  fusing  point  of  the  material  of  which 
the  envelope  is  constructed. 

The  ultimate  practical  standard  of  reference  in  pyrometry  is  the 
air  thermometer  furnished  with  a  porcelain  bulb.  The  method  of 
measuring  temperature  by  the  change  of  volume  or  pressure  of  a  gas 
having  been  once  chosen,  all  other  instruments  for  measuring  temper- 
ature must  be  standardised  either  by  direct  or  indirect  comparison 
with  the  air  thermometer,  if  their  indications  are  to  have  any  intelli- 
gible meaning. 

The  pyrometer  of  Deville  and  Troost  ^  is  a  modified  form  of  air 
thermometer  furnished  with  a  porcelain  bulb.  A  glass  bulb  cannot 
be  used  for  high  temperatures  on  account  of  the  fusion  of  the  glass, 
and  platinum  bulbs  were  found  by  Deville  and  Troost  to  be  perme- 
able to  gases  at  high  temperatures.  The  porcelain  bulb  is  filled  with 
dry  air  and  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  when  equilibrium  of  temper- 
ature is  attained  the  stem  is  sealed  by  an  ozyhydrogen  flame.  The 
apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  end  of  the  stem  is  nipped 
off  under  mercury,  so  that  the  mercury  rises  into  the  bulb.  The  bulb 
is  then  depressed  until  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  within 

^  DeviUe  and  Troost,   Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3®  s^rie,  torn.  Iviii.  p. 
257.  1860. 
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&nd  without  The  stem  is  now  closed  with  wax,  aud  the  apparatus 
removed  and  weighed,  with  the  mercury  it  contains.  It  m  afterwards 
completely  filled  with  mercury  and  weighed  again.  By  this  means 
the  fraction  of  the  gas  wliich  escapes  by  expansion  while  in  the  furnace 
19  deteiTnined,  and  consequently  the  whole  expansion  under  constant 
pressure  is  known,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  determined. 

The  pressure  of  the  residual  air  instead  of  its  volume  may  be 
determined  when  it  has  cooled.  For  this  piu'poBo  the  bulb  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long  fine  neck  and  a  tap,  wliich  communicates  with  a 
manometer,  This  tap  is  left  ojien  white  the  bulb  is  in  the  furnace. 
Mid  is  closed  when  the  final  temperature  is  reached.  The  bnlb  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  residual  pressure  determined  by  connecting 
it  with  the  manometer. 

:om])Iete  the  accuracy  of  this  instrument,  it  Is  necessary  to 
know  the  coefiicient  of  ex]>ansion  of  porcelain,  and  any  UDcertainty  in 
the  value  of  this  coefficient  will  limit  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of 
the  instrument.  All  uncertainty  from  this  cause  disappeara  in  a 
vapour-pressure  thermometer  in  which  it  is  the  pressure  alone  that  is 
to  be  meusiu«d,  and  not  the  volume  or  the  presGure  under  any  given 
volume. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  various  methods  which  have 
en  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  hiirh  temperatures. 
88.  The  Method  of  Cooling. — One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
pyrometry  was  that  of  Newton,'  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  temperature  of 
red-hot  iron.     The  method  employed  consisted  in  observing  the  time 
nquired  by  the  heated  mass  to  cool  under  given  conditions.     Assum- 
ing a  certain  taw  of  cooling  to  hold  at  all  temperatures,  then  by  observ- 
ing the  rate  of  cooling  at  known  temperatures,  the  data  necessary  to 
estimate  the  initial  temperature  may  be  obtained  from  the  time  of  cool- 
ing to  some  other  known  temperature.     The  law  assumed  bj  Newton 
vas  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  body  under  given  conditions  is  pro- 
I  portional  to  the  tempemture  difference  between  the   IxMiy  and   its 
'  nuTOUndings,  and  this  law  has  since  passed  under  the  name  of  Newton's 
law  of  cooling. 

If  sach  a  law  were  found  to  hold  accurately  at  all  temperatures 

within  the  range  of  our  standard  thermometer,  then  such  an  agree- 

mant  might  warrant  the  use  of  the  law  and  methods  founded  on  it  to 

,   erlend  the  scale  of  temperatures  beyond  the  limits  of  the  standard 

I  thermometer.     No  such  agreement  has,  however,  been  found,  and  it  is 

only  for  vciy  moderate  differences  of  temperature  that  the  law  appears 

'  to  be  even  approximately  verified.     In  this  case,  then,  the  application 

'  NBwton,  ■'  Scala  Otadunm  Caloria,"  I'hU.  Tram.  vol.  uii.  p.  82*,  1701. 
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of  the  method  to  the  measurement  of  temperatures  beyond  the  range 
of  standard  instruments  would  be  illegitimate  and  unreasonable. 

89.  Pjrpometpy  by  Vapour  Densities. — The  direct  observation  of 
the  density  of  mercury  vapour  was  suggested  by  Regnault^  as  a 
method  of  estimating  high  temperatures.  Some  mercury  is  placed  in 
a  wrought-iron  flask  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  to  be  measured. 
As  the  mercury  boils  away  the  air  is  expelled,  and  the  flask  is  finally 
left  filled  with  the  vapour  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace.  When  temperature  equilibrium  is  attained  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  is  covered  with  a  lid,  so  that  the  neck  is  closed  and  the  flask  is 
allowed  to  cool.  The  vapour  condenses,  and  the  liquid  mercury  is 
collected  and  weighed.  Assuming  the  vapour  to  obey  the  laws  of  a 
perfect  gas,  the  temperature  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
known  density  of  mercury  vapour  and  the  volume  of  the  flask  cor- 
rected for  expansion.  A  porcelain  flask  furnished  with  a  ball  stopper 
may  be  used  instead  of  one  of  wrought  iron. 

The  vapour  of  iodine  has  been  used  by  Deville  and  Troost  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  iodine  was  enclosed  in  a  porcelain  flask  of  about 
300  C.C.  capacity,  furnished  with  a  fine  stem,  which  just  protruded 
from  the  furnace  chamber.  The  nozzle  was  closed  by  a  loosely  fitting 
stopper,  past  which  the  vapour  could  escape.  When  the  iodine  was 
completely  vaporised  and  equilibrium  of  temperature  established,  the 
stopper  was  fused  into  the  nozzle  by  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  The 
weight  of  the  iodine  still  remaining  in  the  flask  was  determined  as 
soon  as  it  cooled,  and  the  volume  of  the  flask  and  the  density  of 
iodine  vapour  being  known,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  was 
estimated.  The  correction  for  the  expansion  of  the  flask  was  made 
by  noting  the  elongation  of  a  rod  of  porcelain  for  temperatures  up  to 
1500*^  C. 

90.  Siemens's  Pjrpometep. — The  electric  resistance  of  a  metallic 
wire  is  found  to  increase  gradually  with  the  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently on  this  property  a  system  of  thermometry  may  be  estab- 
lished. The  p3rrometer  invented  by  Siemens  ^  depends  on  the  change 
of  the  electric  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  when  heated.  The  wire 
(Fig.  2#)  was  doubled  and  wound  on  a  cylinder  of  refractory  fireclay. 
When  thus  coiled  its  ends  were  fastened  to  stout  platinum  wires  of 
such  a  length  that  their  further  ends  are  never  very  warm,  and  these 
in  turn  were  connected  by  copper  wires  to  the  binding  screws  on  the 
outside  of  the  case  of  the  pyrometer.    The  copper  wires  were  enclosed 

^  Regnault,  Ann,  de  Chimie  ei  de  Physique,  3®,  torn.  Ixiii.  p.  39,  1861. 
*  C.  Wm.  Siemens,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xliL  p.  150,  1871 ;  see  also  Brit.  Ass.  Rcpcrrt, 
1874. 
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in  a  stoat  wrooght-iron  tabe  of  about  3*5  cm.  diameter  and  120 
cm.  in  length  which  projected  from  the  furnace  or  other  space  whose 
temperature  was  to  be  measured,  and  formed  a  handle  of  support  for 
the  whole  instrument.  The  platinum  coil  was  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  of 
platinum,  or  wrought  iron,  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  iron  tube,  and 
the  coil  was  packed  in  this  sheath  with  asbestos  to  prevent  shifting. 

The  most  important  point  to  determine  is  the  constancy  of  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  at  a  given  temperature,  or  if  it  will  always  be 


■^^T 


Fig.  a. 

the  same  at  the  same  temperature.  A  thermometer  should  be  free 
from  secular  changes  of  its  zero,  and  it  should  therefore  be  deter- 
mined how  much,  if  any,  permanent  alteration  occurs  in  the  resistance 
of  the  platinum  wire  after  prolonged  or  repeated  exposure  to  high 
temperatures.  These  points  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association.^  Denoting  the  resistance  of  the  coil  at  10^  C. 
by  Rmi  and  its  resistance  at  0^  by  Bf ,  the  formula  employed  was  ^ 

where  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  wire. 

^  See  BriL  Ass.  BepoH  for  1874. 

'  The  problem  of  the  Tamtioii  of  electrical  resistance  with  temperature  was  first 
attacked  by  Sir  Wm.  Siemens.    He  proved  that  the  formola  given  by  Matthiessen 

R,=R(l-o^+/3^, 

where  R  is  the  resistance  at  tf  and  R»  the  resistance  at  zero,  was  qnlte  inapplicable 
except  between  the  limits  0*  and  100*  G.  His  own  experiments  led  him  to  suggest 
the  formula 

but  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Callendar  hare  proved  that  this  formula  does  not 
represent  the  results  of  obsenration  so  well  as  a  simple  formula  of  the  ordinarj  t jrpe, 

B=iyi+a^+/3^. 

The  formula  in  the  text  is  a  particukr  case  of  this  in  which  10*  C.  is  taken  instead 

of  the  zero. 

Siemens's  experiments  were  published  in  the  TranwiiiynM  of  Uu  SocUiy  of  Td^r 
graph  Em^Uuers,  1875.  They  were  of  a  very  rough  character,  and  were  undertaken 
merely  with  the  object  of  graduating  a  commercial  pyrometer. 

Siemens  applied  the  variation  of  the  resistance  of  platinum  to  the  measurement 
of  deep-sea  tempeimturea.  Two  coils  of  platinum  wire  of  equal  rwistanoe  were 
employed.  One  of  these  was  let  down  to  the  sea  bottom,  and  the  other  was  plac^ed 
in  a  bath,  the  tempentore  of  which  was  varied  till  equality  of  nMstaaoe  was 
restored  between  the  ooila.  The  temperatoie  of  the  sea  bottom  was  then  the  same 
ss  that  of  the  bath. 
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In  the  case  of  coits  surrounded  by  a  platinum  sbeatb  exposure 
to  high  temperatures  caused  no  serious  permanent  change  in 
resistance,  but  a  considerable  permanent  increase  of  resistance  i 
caused  in  thoae  coils  which  were  enclosed  in  iron  sbeatha.  Tliese 
alterations  were  due  to  prolonged  ex]>osiira  to  high  temperatures 
rather  than  to  alterations  from  high  to  tow,  and  as  Professor  William- 
son pointed  out  arose  from  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  platinum 
coil  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  the  atmosphere  inside  the  iron- 
case,  and  the  silica  of  the  fireclay  cylinder  on  which  the  coil  is  wound. 
Such  permanent  alterations  of  the  resistance  of  the  "spiral  of  course 
destroy  tlie  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
fireclay  cylinder  should  be  replaced  by  something  less  objectionable, 
or  dispensed  with  altogether.  With  this  view  the  thorough  exan 
tion  of  the  properties  of  the  instrument,  and  of  its  qualifications  ae  a 
reliable  standard  of  reference,  was  undertaken  by  Mr,  H.  L.  Callendar  * 
with  such  favourable  results,  that  he  considers  the  platinum  resist- 
ance thermometer  not  only  a  trustworthy  instrument  in  pyrometry, 
but  also  that  it  possesses  those  permanent  qualities  which  recom- 
mended it  specially  as  a  standard  of  reference  in  thermometry. 

01.  Platinum  Rfislstajice  TheFmometers. — After  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  variations  of  the  resistance  of  platinum  wire  witli; 
temperature,  Mr.  Callendar  concluded  that  pure  platinum  wire,  free  front 
alloy  with  silicon,  carbon,  tin,  or  other  impurities,  when  not  subjected! 
to  strain  or  rough  usage,  possessed  always  the  same  resistance  at  the 
same  temperature.  Diflerent  lengths  of  the  pure  wire  were  found  ta 
behave  similarly,  and  their  resistances  were  not  found  to  be  Bubjeci 
to  any  permanent  change  from  heating  and  cooling,  provided  they 
were  not  strained  or  chemically  altered.  It  therefore  possesses  i 
high  degree  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  scientific  standard.  Thui 
while  the  air  thermometer  possesses  several  advantages  as  an  ultimate 
standard  it  is  practically  impossible, to  use  it  in  ordinary  work,  wbilfl 
the  platinum  thermometer,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once  standardised' 
by  comparison  with  the  air  thermometer,  can  be  readily  used,  and 
may  be  subsequently  employed  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  othet 
thermometers,  and  thus  the  elaborate  precautions  and  special  apparatus 
otherwise  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  avoided.  The  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  comparison  of  thermometers  is  the  mjwntoining  of  t 
enclosure  at  a  constant  temperature,  but  in  the  standardising  of  the 
platinum  thermometer  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  enclosing  the  spiral 
in  the  bulb  o!  the  air  thermometer. 

Assuming  the  simple  formula  R  =  R,(I +0^^),  it  follows  that  thi 
'  H.  L.  CallendHr,  PhU.  Tram.,  1887,  p.  ISl. 


temperature  Op,  registered  by  the  platinum  thermometer  ivlien  its 
resistance  is  K,  will  bo 

This  will  differ  somewhat  from  the  temperature  8  registered  by  the 
air  tliermometer,  because  the  assumed  fommla  for  R  Is  not  applicable 
through  any  extended  range,  but  Callendar  found  that  the  difference 
of  the  indications  of  the  two  instruments  may  be  represented  through 
a  very  wide  range  with  great  accuracy  by  the  parabolic  formula 


-.-I  (,:.)■■ 


where  &ia  &  constant  to  be  determined  for  the  particular  specimen  of 
wire  employed,  and  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  observation  of  the 
boiling  point  of  eulphur '  or  mercury,  or  some  other  substance,  whose 
boiling  point  d  is  accurately  known.  The  lirst  work  of  Callendar  was 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Griffiths,^  who  found  that  the 
above  formula  possessed  greater  accuracy  than  even  Callendar  sup- 
poeod.' 

In  the  form  adopted  by  Mr.  Griffiths  the  platinum  wire  was  wound 
on  a  roll  of  asbestos  paper,  its  ends  being  soldered  to  thick  copper 
leads  (communicating  with  binding  screws),  which  for  the  sake  of 
insulation  were  enclosed  in  narrow  glass  tubes. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  platinum  resistance  thermometer  over 
liquid-in-glass  thermometers  lies  not  only  in  its  far  wider  range,  but 
also  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  changes  of  zero.  The  wire 
when  pure  and  well  annealed  has  always  sensibly  the  same  resistance 
at  the  same  temperature.  Thus  while  it  is  difficult  to  attain  an 
accuracy  of  -['^th  of  a  degree  at  temperatures  as  low  as  200°  V.  with 
a  mercury  thermometer,  with  a  properly  constructed  platinum  ther- 
mometer the  zero  does  not  vary  by  -i-Sirth  of  a  degree  at-any  tempera- 
ture up  to  500^  C,  and  in  some  of  Callendar'a  thermomutera  it  was 
found  not  to  change  more  than  ^th  of  a  degree  up  to  1300°  C.  For 
temperatures  lielow  700°  C,  the  coil  and  leads  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
tube  of  dimensions  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and 
the  leads  may  be  of  copper  or  silver  and  the  tube  of  hard  glass.  For 
•ccarntc  work  at  high  temjteratiu'es  platinum  leads  must  be  used,  and 
the  whole  must  bo  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  ghized  porcelain.     For  in- 

>  Sw  C»l]eniUr  tnd  GrilBthB,  Phil.  Traiw.,  A.,  ]i.  161,  1887. 

»  E.  H.  Criffitha,  Froc.  Siyy.  Soc.,  December  1890. 

*  For  thb  rcaaon  it  has  been  «Uo  propoBcd  by  T.  Ew&n  and  W.  W.  UBlda>ne  Gee 
to  imu  thvso  thennometan  aa  standards  of  coinpariBOD  for  liqnid  thermometers 
iPnc  UaTMAaUr  Lit.  and  PkU.  Soe.,  1890-91,  p.  357]. 
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suUting  the  coU  and  leads  nothing  answers  so  well  as  mica.'  Most 
varieties  of  clay  are  apt  to  attack  the  wire  at  high  temperatures,  and 
the  large  mass  of  a  clay  cylinder  reduces  the  delicacy  of 
the  instrument  The  wire  is  preferably  douhled  on  itsell, 
like  an  ordinary  resistance  coil  and  then  wound  on  a  thin 
plate  of  mica  (Fig.  24),  the  leads  being  insulated  by  being, 
made  to  pass  through  a  Eeries  of  mica  wads  cut  to  fit  the 
tube  containing  the  insti'ument.  This  gives  very  perfect 
insulation,  and  prevents  convection  currents  of  air  up  and 
down  the  tube. 

When  measurements  are  made  with  an  ordinary  post- 
office  resistance  box,  results  may  be  obtained  which  ar^ 
consistent  to  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree  up  to  500"  C, 
proWded  the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  small  and  ffurly 
constant.  Very  thick  leads,  however,  are  objectionable,  not 
only  from  their  want  of  lightness  and  flexibility,  but  also 
from  their  cooling  action  on  the  spiral  by  conduction  alon^. 
the  stem.  For  most  purposes  it  is  therefore  better  to  use 
light  leads,  and  to  insert  in  the  stem  a  second  pair  i 
loads  similar  to  the  first,  so  that  their  resistance  can  be 
measured  separately  and  allowed  for  at  any  temperature. 
By  this  means  leads  of  any  convenient  length  and  flexibility 
may  be  employed,  and  the  observations  will  be  independent 
of  the  length  of  stem  immersed. 

With   a  mercury   thermometer,   on    the   other    hand, 

some  portion  of  the  stem  must  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and 

Vy        the  corraction  arising  in  this  respect  is  so  uncertain  that  ib 

Pig_  24.       is  now  generally  avoided  by  using  a  series  of  thermometers 

of  "  limited  scale."     Each  of  these  must  have  at  least  two 

points  of  its  scale  specially  determined.     This  has  been  hitherto  douQ 

by  means  of  substances  of  known  boiling  points  and  freezing  point% 

but,  as  Griffiths  has  shown,*  the  graduation  may  bo  more  easily  and 

accurately   effected  by  comparison   with    a    single    platinum    thermo' 

meter.     Thus  a  single  platinum  thermometer  may  be  used  to  do  the 

work  of  a  whole  series  of  liquid-in-glass  thermometers  with  far  graater 

accuracy  and  without  the  necessity  of  applying  any  troublesome  s 

uncertain  corroclions.^ 

The  method  recommended  by  Callendar  and  Griffiths  for  standard^ 
ising  the  platinum  thermometer  is  by  the  observation  of  the  boilii 

'  H.  L  Cnlleiidnr.  Phil.  Mat/.,  Jnly  18B1,  p,  104. 

•  E.  H.  Griffitha,  Srit.  Au.  Report,  18B0. 

•  Oillendar  ana  Griffitha,  Phil.  Trant.,  18B1,  A.,  pp.  116-167. 
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point  of  sulphur,  on  the  suppoaition  that  the  tempemture  of  the  vapour 
of  Gulphnr  iwiliug  under  T60  mm,  pressure  is  444°'C3  C.  on  the  air 
thermometer,  allowing  0''082  C.  for  each  rara.  of  presrare  different  Method  of 
from  this.     Thia  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur  was  obtained  previ- 
oualy  from  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments.' 

Thus  when  R,  and  R,m  have  been  Jetermined  as  well  as  R  for 
some  third  known  temperature  (the  boiling  point  of  sulphur),  then  9,, 
for  this  temperature  becomes  completely  determined,  and  by  substitut- 
ing in  the  formula  for  ff-Oy  the  value  of  S  is  deduced.  The 
determination  of  the  resistance  in  boiling  sulphur  is  attended  with 
difficulties,  and  requires  a  special  apparatus,  but  it  ha^  been  recently 
shown  by  Griffiths  and  Clark  -  that  this  determination  may  be  avoided 
by  assuming  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Dewar  and 
Fleming,  that  the  resistance  of  certain  pure  meUils  (including 
platinum)  diminiahes  at  low  temperatures  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  absolute  zero  it  vanishes.  This  gives  R  =  0 
when  ^=  -  373,  and  consequently  when  a  high  order  of  accuracy  is 
Dot  a  sitie  ifuii  non,  and  when  the  spiral  is  known  to  be  tolerably 
pure,  this  value  may  be  used  with  K„  and  R,w  to  determine  S,  and  the 
instrument  can  be  graduated  by  direct  observations  of  R  in  steam  and 
melting  ice  alone. 

Another  form  of  resistance  thermometer  is  that  described  by  Mr. 
W,  N.  Shaw.*  In  this  instrument  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone'a 
quadrilateral  is  a  platinum  wire  and  the  other  three  consist  of 
platinum  -  silver  wire.  The  platinum  wire  and  the  alloy  have 
different  temjwrature  coefficients,  and  consequently,  if  the  arms  of  the 
quadrilateral  are  so  arranged  that  a  balance  exists  at  any  definite 
temperature,  then  at  all  other  temperatures  equilibrium  will  be 
destroyed,  but  the  balance  may  be  restored  by  shunting  the  platinum 
arm.  This  can  be  effected  by  connecting  a  resistance  box  in  a  suit^ 
ftbic  manner  with  the  projecting  leads,  and  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
required  to  produce  a  balance  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the 
tompemtiire  when  the  instrument  has  been  graduated.  The  wires  of 
the  quadrilateral  are  laid  side  by  side  and  enclosed  between  two 
strips  of  india-rubber,  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  narrow  flexible 
ribbon  which  can  be  rolled  round  a  cylinder  or  burette,  the  mean 
temperature  of  which  is  required.  The  grnduation  was  etfected 
by  winding  the  ribbon  on  a  metal  cylinder,  and  immersing  the  whole 

'  An  IntarHttiug  series  at  Drpruneuta  with  tbia  inatninieDt  on  tlio  melljug  poinl 
of  lilvsr  bu  bcnn  deacribnl  by  Hr.  Callenibu'  in  tlio  Fkilamphkal  Uagaxint,  Fob. 
1B»S,  p.  220. 

•  K.  H.  (IrilHtlin,  niiil  (1.  W.  Cl»rk,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  i»ii».  p.  616,  Doc.  181W. 

■  W.  S.  Shaw,  Brit.  Aia.  Beport,  D«th,  p.  SBO.  1888. 
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in  tee  or  a  water  bath,  and  taking  readings  at  various  temperatures. 
With  a  suitable  galvanometer  a  variation  of  about  -yAo  of  a  de 
of  temperature  may  be  detected.' 

92.  Other  methods. — Yarious  other  effects  of  heat  have  been 
suggested,  and  used,  as  the  basis  of  systems  of  measm-ing  temperature. 
Instruments  consti-ucted  on  any  such  basis  must,  however,  be  gradu- 
ated by  direct  or  indirect  comimrison  with  the  air  thermometer  ( 
other  standard  instrument,  in  order  to  give  any  intelligible  numerical 
results.  When  once  standardised,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  air  thermo- 
meter tlii'oughout  its  wliole  range,  they  may  be  used  by  extrapolation 
to  register  temperatures  beyond  that  range,  it  being  assumed  that  tha 
instrument  behaves  beyond  the  range  in  the  same  manner  as  within  it. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  of  determining  the  melting  point 
of  platinum  by  calorimetry.  This  method  is  convenient,  and  often 
employed  to  determine  the  temperatures  of  furnaces.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  mean  specific  heat  of  some  metal,  such  as  copper,  platini 
or  wrought  iron,  must  be  determined  in  advance.  A  portion  of  the 
chosen  metal  is  then  heated  in  the  furnace,  and  when  it  has  attained 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  it  is  removed  and  placed  in  a  calorimeter. 
The  quantity  of  heat  it  gives  out  in  cooling  in  this  instrument  is 
measured,  as  explained  in  chapter  iv,,  and  from  this  experiment  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  of  metal  when  placed  in  the  calorimeter  can 
be  computed.  This  method  is  subject  to  a  serious  error  in  the  loss  of 
heat  which  inevitably  accompanies  the  transference  of  the  metal  from 
the  furnace  to  the  calorimeter,  besides  suffering  from  all  the  errors 
which  attend  such  a  dlSicult  experiment  as  the  iletermination  of  a 
quantity  of  heat  by  means  of  a  calorimeter. 

The  measurement  of  high  temperatures  by  the  elongation  of  a  bar' 
of  metal  has  been  frequently  employed-  The  first  pyrometer  of  this 
kind  is  attributed  to  Muschenbrock,  and  others  were  devised  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  by  Dos  Aguliers,  Bllicot,  Graham,  Smeaton, 
Ferguson,  Brogniart,  Laplace  and  Lavoisier,  and  later  by  Pouillet.' 
This  method  can  be  employed  with  accuracy  only  if  the  expansion  ig 
referred  to  a  scale  kept  at  a  fixed  temperature,  as  explained  in  Art.  98, 
and  in  this  respect  Pouillet's  pjTometer  is  superior  to  those  previously 
employed.  In  Daniell's  pyrometer  the  relative  expansion  of  a  metiJj 
bar  in  an  earthenware  socket  was  used,  and  more  recently  Steinle  an4 
Harting'  employed  the  expansion  of  graphite.     Weinhold,*  however, 

t  For  ui  nccDUDt  of  Joly's  moldamoter,  >  beantifal  appnntui  for  determining  t' 
molting  points  of  crystals,  see  the  PrtModlngt  nf  iha  Ru^aX  IriA  Academg,  8 
Setiaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  1891.  '  Sw  Art  "  Pyfoiuatry,'"  E«ey.  Brit. 

»  Beckert.  Zeiladtr./.  Amt.  Cfum.  vol.  itL,  A.,  p.  284,  1882. 

•  Wcinliold,  Pogg.  Aim.  voL  cxlin.  p.  ISA,  cto.,  187S. 
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after  investigating  this  class  of  instruments,  states  that  it  is  not  pos- 
siljle  to  obtain  trustworthy  results  by  the  relative  expansion  of  solids, 
^Vedgewood'a  pyrometor^  depended  on  the  contraction  of  a  short 
cylinder  of  fine  fireclay  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  and 
thou  allowed  to  cool.  Such  an  instrument^  of  course,  could  only  give 
a  very  rough  idea  of  the  temperature  of  a  furnace. 

The  meaaurement  of  high  temperatures  by  the  electromotive  force  By  eled 
of  a  thermo-electric  couiile  has  been  tried  repeatedly.  A  platinum-  ^ 
iron  couple  was  employed  by  Rosetti  *  to  measure  the  tomperaturea  of 
flames,  and  a  platinum-palladium  couple  by  E.  Becquere!.^  Sufficient 
knowlctlge  of  the  behaviour  of  such  couples  at  high  temperatures  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  hand  to  establish  confidence  in  the  constancy  or 
accuracy  of  their  indications.  The  most  elaborate  and  accurate  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  are  those  of  ProfcBsor  P.  G.  Tait.*  Recently 
M.  H.  Le  Chatelier*  states  that  temperatures  up  to  1200"  C.  may 
bo  measured  tft  within  10'  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  couple. 

The  variation  of  the  wave  length  of  sound  has  Hiso  been  suggested 
AS  a  means  of  measuring  the  density  of  sir,  and  hence  determining  its 
temperature.  The  process  would,  however,  be  subject  to  such  diffi- 
culties and  sources  of  error  that  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
theoretical  than  a  practical  method  in  pyrometry. 

83.  Strain  Thermometers.  ^ — Temperature  may  also  be  indicated 
by  the  strain,  or  change  of  shape  of  a  heterogeneous  substance  through 
inequalities  of  exi>arision  of  iu  constituents.  On  this  principle  depend 
several  forms  of  pocket  thermometers  and  self-regie tering  thermometers. 
Bri^guet's  metallic  thermometer  (Fig.  25)  is  a  good  example.  In  this  Brijiiei 
instrument  three  thin  strips  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver  are  fastened 
hither  (by  being  passed  through  a  rolling  mill)  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
ribbon,  the  core  of  which  is  gold  and  the  surface  layers  platinum  and 
silver  respectively.  This  ribbon  is  then  coiled  into  a  spiral,  one  end 
of  which  is  held  fixed  while  the  other  carries  a  pointer  moring  round 
a  graduated  scale.  The  sUver,  which  is  most  expansible,  forms  the 
inner  face  of  the  spiral ;  and  the  platinum,  which  is  least  expansible, 
the  outer  face.  When  the  temperature  rises  the  silver  expands  more 
than  the  gold  or  platinum,  and  the  spiral  unwinds  itself,  moving  the 
pointer  round  the  scale,  the  contrary  effect  being  produced  when  the 
temperature  falls.  The  instrument  may  be  made  a  meter  by  graduat- 
•  it  by  direct  comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer,  and  if  a 
'  Dp9tribed  in  Phil.  Tmnt.,  1782,  pp.  84,  8fl. 
»  Rosetti,  Ann.  ,le  CMmu:  et  dt  Fhy>.,  h;  torn.  ivii.  p.  177,  1879. 
»  E.  Bcc(]neivl,  Ann.  de  Chimii  et  tfc  fhyt.,  vol  Ixriii.  p.  49.  3',  1883. 

*  Tait.  Edin.  PkU.  Trang.  voL  mvii. 
*  H.  Le  CluHUer,  Jmimat  de  rhyaiqw,  2»,  torn.  ri.  p.  23.  1867. 
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light  index  be  placed  on  the  scale  eo  as  to  move  before  the  pointer,  it 
will  give  the  maximum  temperature  during  any  period.  A  second 
index  placed  on  the  other  side  will  give  the  minimum  temperature. 
This  thermometer  is  Bensitivo  to  very  small  changes  of  temperature. 

Another  class  of  strain  tliermometcr  depends  upou  the  change  of 
shape  of  a  thin  flexible  metal  tube  filled  with  a  highly  expansive 
liquid  such  as  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  both  (Fig.  26).  The 
tube  thus  filled  is  sealed  at  a  low  temperature  and  bent  into  a  circular 
arc.  If  now  the  temperature  rises  the  volume  of  the  contained  liquid 
.  increases,  and  the  tube  straightens  itself  so  as  to  increase  its  int«mal 
capacity.  Hence  if  one  end  is  fixed  the  other  end  will  move  vritli 
every  variation  of  temj)erature,  and  if  a  pointer  be  attached  to  it  the 
motion  may  be  used  to  register  temperatures.     This  method  vras  due  to 


Bourdon,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  as  a  meteorological  recording 
instrument,  and  also  as  a  convenient  form  of  pocket  thermometer, 
which,  when  furnished  with  a  maximum  index,  may  be  used  as  a 
clinical  thermometer. 

94.  Joule's  Air  -  Temperature  Thermometer.  —  A  thermo- 
meter indicates  its  own  temperature,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  diflScuJt 
to  determine  the  exact  temperature  of  the  air  at  any  place,  for  the 
indications  of  a  thermometer  placed  there  will  be  influenced  by  the 
radiation  of  neighbouring  bodies.  To  avoid  this  disturbing  intiuence 
Joule  '  invented  an  apparatus  depending  on  the  motion  {caused  by  an 
air  current)  of  a  spiral  of  fine  wire  susj>ended  by  a  filament  of  silk,  and 
carrying  a  small  mirror  which  reflects  a  beam  of  light  to  a  distant 
scale.  The  spiral  wire  is  contained  in  a  copper  lube  (Fig.  27)  sur- 
rounded by  another  coaxal  cylinder,  and  the  space  between  the  two  ia 


'  Joule,  /Voe.  MoMAejter  LU.  ami  FlUl.  Soc.,  vol,  i 
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filled  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  noted 
1^  means  of  a  thermometer.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tube  containing  the  apiial  is  furnished  with  a 
lid  which  can  slide  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as 
open  or  shut  the  aperture  at  pleasure.  When  the 
tabe  is  closed  the  air  within  it  comes  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  and  if  the  lid  be  now  removed, 
an  upward  current  will  set  through  the  tube  if  the 
air  within  is  wanner  than  that  outside,  and  a  down- 
ward current  will  set  in  if  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
In  case  of  equality  there  will  be  no  current  and  \ 
no  defiection  of  the  minor,  or  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale.  Joule  found  that  a  difference  of  1°  F.  pro- 
duced an  entire  twist  of  the  filament,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  equilibrium  was  secured  was  generally 
higher  than  that  indicated  by  a  thermometer  exposed  in  the  air  outside. 
[For  radiometers  and  sensitive  thermometers  see  Chap,  YL 
p.  489.] 
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SECTION  I 

DILATATION  OF  SOLIDS 

95.  Cubieal  Expansion. — In  approaching  the  subject  of  expansion 
by  heat  it  is  necessary  to  bear  distinctly  in  mind  the  exact  meaning, 
and  mode  of  measurement,  of  temperature.  It  being  agreed  to  measure 
changes  of  temperature  by  changes  of  the  volume  of  some  substance, 
under  given  conditions  of  pressure  (hydrogen  for  example  under 
constant  pressure),  we  have  then  by  definition  a  distinct  relation 
between  the  volume  and  temperature  of  this  substance,  of  the  form 

V=Vo(l  +  a^). 

In  this  formula  Y^  is  the  volume  at  the  chosen  zero  of  temperature, 
and  equal  changes  of  temperature  are  measured  by  equal  changes  of 
volume  of  this  substance.  The  change  of  volume  for  one  degree  of 
temperature  is  aV^  and  a  is  a  constant  throughout  the  whole  scale. 

For  other  substances  we  might  still  retain  a  formula  of  the  same 
shape  in  which  a  must  be  replaced  by  a  function  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  general  expression  for  the  volume  at  any  temperature  B  will 
be  of  the  form 

V=Vo(l  +  a^  +  6^*  +  c^+  .  .  .)=Vo(H-a^), 

where 

For  most  substances  the  coefficients  i,  c,  etc.,  diminish  very  rapidly 
and  the  equation  V  =  Vq(1  +  a^)  holds  very  approximately  when  a  is 
regarded  as  a  constant  for  each  particular  substance. 

In  the  foregoing  equations  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  volume 
of  any  substance  under  constant  pressure  is  always  the  same  at  the 
same  temperature,  that  is,  that  the  volume,  under  given  conditions  of 
pressure,  is  a  function  of  the  temperature.  This  assumption  will  be 
legitimate  if  the  volume  depends  only  on  the  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  casa  Apparent  exceptions 
occur  in  such  substances  as  glass,  in  which  the  previous  treatment 
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becomes  a  factor  of  importance  and  modifies  the  characteristics  of 
the  substance.  The  volume  in  such  cases  is  not  always  the  same  at 
the  same  temperature,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  here  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  conditions  of  pressure  are  the  same  throughout  the 
mass.  In  fact  the  well-known  case  of  Rupert's  drops  indicates  that 
glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  is  subject  to  intense  internal 
stress,  and  the  recovery  from  such  stress  is  a  very  slow  process.  The 
process  of  ''annealing"  has  been  specially  devised  to  obviate  such 
abnormal  conditions  in  solids.  In  the  case  of  fluids  there  is,  how- 
ever, apparently  no  reason  why  the  volume  should  not  always  be 
the  same  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  same  external 
pressure. 

The  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  any  two  temperatures 
has  already  been  defined  as  the  mean  increase  in  bulk  of  a  unit 
volume  per  degree  of  temperature  or 

V(^'  -  e)' 

If  the  difference  of  temperature  6'  -6  be  taken  very  small,  the 
change  of  volume  V  -  V  will  also  be  very  small,  and  denoting  these 
by  dS  and  dV  respectively,  the  coefficient  becomes 

1  dY 

^  -r=-    •  •  •  (true  coefficient). 

This  expression  may  be  termed  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  at  the 

temperature  6, 

Another  coefficient  is  sometimes  used  which  may  be  termed  the 

zero  coefficient  of  expansion.     In  this  the  zero  volume  Y^  replaces  V 

as  indicated  by  the  expression 

1  rfV 

;r=r-   -jrr    ,     .     .      (ZeiX)   COefficlellt). 

Vq  dd 

In  the  case  of  the  thermometric  substance,  it  is  this  zero  coefficient  of 
expansion  that  appears  in  the  equation 

and  in  this  case  a  is  absolutely  constant,  whereas  the  true  coefficient 
will  be  aV^/V,  and  this  varies  inversely  as  V. 

Cor.  If  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  be  a  constant  a,  the 
relation  between  volume  and  temperature  is 

or 
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96.  Apparent  Expansion. — In  the  case  of  fluids  contained  in  a  solid 
envelope  which  acts  as  a  measuring  flask,  we  have  another  coefficient 
termed  the  coefficient  of  apparefiU  expansion  In  this  case  the  rise  or 
faXL  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  indicates  the 
apparent  change  of  volume  of  the  fluid. 

Let  Yfl  be  the  apparent  volume  of  the  fluid  at  the  temperature  d, 
and  let  V^  be  its  real  volume  at  zero.  Thus  the  flask  may  be 
standardised  and  graduated  at  zero  so  that  the  volume  indicated  at 
this  temperature  is  the  real  volume  of  the  fluid.  In  this  case  the 
coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  is  defined  by  the  equation 

V«=Vo(H-o^)  .  .  .  (1). 

The  relation  between  the  coefficient  a  and  the  real  expansion  of 
the  fluid  may  be  easily  determined.  For  the  real  volume  of  the 
fluid  is 

V  =  Vo(l  +  a^)  .  .  .  (2), 

and  if  g  denotes  the  coefficient  of  cubical  dilatation  of  glass  (or  the 
material  of  the  flask)  we  have  also 

V=Va(l+gf^)  .  .  .  (8), 

since  Y^  is  the  internal  capacity  of  this  portion  of  the  flask  at  zero. 
Hence  equating  (2)  and  (3)  we  have 

Vo(l+a^)=Va(l+gf^). 

And  using  (1)  we  obtain 

or  approximately,  since  all  the  coefficients  are  small, 

97.  Linear  and  Superficial  Expansion. — In  the  case  of  bars  the 
elongation  or  linear  expansion  also  comes  into  consideration.  In  this 
case  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  defined  as  before,  as  the 
elongation  per  unit  length  for  one  degree  change  of  temperature.  If 
/  denotes  the  length  of  the  bar  at  d,  and  l^  its  length  at  zero,  the 
true  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  at  6  will  be 

ide* 
and  the  zero  coefficient  will  be 

1  flW 

hde' 
Denoting  the  latter  by  A  we  have  the  general  equation 

Z=^(l+X^), 

in  which  A  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  constant    The  rela- 
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tion  connecting  the  iincur  and  cubical  dilatations  is  easily  found. 
For  the  volume  at  S  of  a  cube  whoso  aide  is  l^  at  zero  is  l^^{  1  +  k&)* 
and  the  volume  of  the  same  cube  is  V„{1  +a9).  But  l^  =  \^  there- 
fore 

l+afl=(l+XS)>. 
or  approximately 

The  coefficieat  of  superficial  expansion  is  defined  in  the  same  manner 
and  may  be  shown  to  be  twice  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

98.  Determination  of  the  Linear  Expansion  of  Bars — Ramsden's 
Method. — The  best  mode  of  determining  the  coefficient  of  bnear 
expansion  of  a  substance  is  by  the  direct  observation  of  the  change 
of  length  of  a  bar  of  the  material,  the  measurement  of  the  length  and 
change  of  length  being  referred  to  a  scale  kept  at  a  fixed  temperature. 
This  method  is  applicable  when  bars  of  suitable  length  can  be  pro- 
cured and  was  adopted  by  RiuDBden  to  estimate  the  linear  expansion 
of  the  bars  used  by  General  Eoy '  in  his  measurement  of  a  base-line  on 
Hounslow  Heath. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig,  28,  and  consists 
essentially  of  three  troughs  fixed  parallel  to  each  other.  The  middle 
trough  contains  the  bar  to  be  experimented  on,  and  can  be  heated 
by  lamps  placed  underneath.  The  first  and  third  troughs  contain 
each  an  iron  bar  packed  in  broken  ice  so  that  they  are  kept 
stantly  at  a  fixed  temperature,  and  furnish  a  fixed  length  with  which 
the  length  of  the  bar  in  the  middle  trough  may  be  compared. 
order  to  carry  out  this  comparison  tbe  end^  of  the  bare  are  furnished 
with  adjustable  uprights  carrying  lenses,  oyo'pieces,  and  cross  wires. 
The  first  bar  carries  an  eye-piece  at  each  end  supplied  with  a  crosa 
wire,  and  the  middle  bar  is  supplied  at  each  end  with  a  lens,  so 
that  each  of  these  lenses  acts  as  an  object-glass  to  the  corresponding 
eye-piece  on  the  first  bai'.  Tbe  lenses  on  the  middle  bar  and  the  eye- 
pieces on  the  first  thus  constitute  two  telescopes,  and  these  are  adjusted 
BO  as  to  view  two  cross  wires  supported  on  the  ends  of  the  tliii-d 
bar  and  illuminated  by  mirrors  situated  behind.  Since  the  tirst 
and  third  bars  are  kept  in  melting  ice  the  eye-piocea  and  cross 
wires  attached  to  them  remain  fixed,  but  when  the  temperature 
of  the  bar  in  the  middle  trough  changes,  the  object-glasses  attached 
to  it  will  be  displaced.  In  making  an  experiment  tbe  three  troughs 
are  filled  with  ice  and  the  apparatus  adjusted  so  that  the  images  of 
tbe  cross  wires  on  the  third  bar  are  in  exact  coincidence  with  the- 
cross  wires  of  the  eye-pieces,  and  matters  are  so  arranged  that  tha 
'  Roy,  Phil.  Trant.,  17S5,  p.  Ml. 
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middle  bsu-  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  to  move  at  the  other  bo  that 
when  the  temperature  rises  the  lens  at  this  end  alone  will  move.  If 
the  other  end  should  move  during  the  experiment  it  can  be  easily 
detected  and  allowed  for.  Hot  water  is  now  pUced  in  the  middle 
trough  and  the  temperature  kept  aa  stationary  as  possible  by  means 
of  the  lamps  underneath.  The  bar  in  this  trough  expands  and  the 
object-glass  on  the  free  end  is  displaced  by  an  amount  I  -  /„,  where 
/  is  the  length  of  the  bar  at  the  temperature  &  of  the  bath  and 
/g  its  length  at  zera  This  displacement  is  measured  by  a  very  hne 
I  micrometer  screw.  By  means  of  this  screw  the  lens  may  be  moved 
I  back  into  its  original  position  so  that  the  image  of  the  distant  cross 
,<■n,r>^;L.,l    .,..    (1,,:.   rro.s   ^viv.'    !„    f.hf   -■v.>-..ir>ce.      The 


n  coefficient  of  expansion 


length  /  —  ifl  being  thus  determined,  the  i 
«f  the  bap  between  0"  and  6'  is 

III  Ramsden's  apparatus  the  micrometer  was  not  attached  to  the 
object-glass  on  the  end  of  the  middle  bar,  but  to  the  eye-piece  at  the 
end  of  the  first  bar.  Coiucidence  of  the  cross  wires  was  then  restored 
by  moving  the  eye-piece.  This  displacement  of  the  eye-piece  was 
not  the  expansion  /  -  /„,  but  greater  than  this  is  the  ratio  of  the 
diltance  between  the  first  and  third  bars  to  the  distance  between  the 
Mcond  and  third,  By  attaching  the  micrometer  to  the  object-glass 
on  the  middle  bar  the  necessity  for  determiliing  these  distances  is 
ftToided. 

The  paralloUsm  of  the  three  bars  is  desirable,  but  excessive 
precaution  in  this  respect  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

BB,  Method  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisier. — In  the  method  devised 
by  MM,  Laplace  and  Lavoisier,  the  expansion  I  -  i„  is  not  directly 
measured,  but  is  amplified  into  a  much  greater  length  by  means  of  a 
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lever  arrangement.  The  bar  (Fig.  29),  whose  expansion  is  to 
be  measured,  is  fixed  at  one  end,  but  free  to  move  at  the  other, 
which  presses  against  the  stiff  arm  of  a  lever.  The  other  end  of  this 
arm  carries  a  telescope  directed  towards  a  distant  vertical  scale. 
When  the  bar  expands  it  pushes  the  arm  before  it,  and  turns  the 
telescope  round  a  horizontal  axis,  as  shown  (exaggerated)  in  figure. 

If  a  be  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  h  the  distance  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  telescope  from  the  fixed  scale,  and  8  the  observed 
displacement  on  this  scale,  we  have  at  once 

a       b 

Hence   the   mean   coefficient  of  linear   expansion   is   given   by  the 

equation 

ad 

bl^' 

In  this  method,  although  the  distance  8  may  be  very  much  larger 
than  /  -  /q,  yet  there  are  many  sources  of  error  attending  the  accurate 


Fig.  20. 

estimation  of  the  quantity  a,  and  any  error  in  this  gives  rise  to  a 
proportional  error  in  the  value  of  A. 

100.  Relative  Expansion — Differential  Method. — A  differential 
method  of  observing  the  expansion  of  a  bar,  by  comparison  with 
another  of  known  coefficient  of  expansion,  was  suggested  by  De  Luc,^ 
and  adopted  by  Borda,^  to  determine  the  expansion  of  the  bars  used 
in  the  measurement  of  the  French  meridian  degree. 

Two  bars,  AB  and  A'B'  (Fig.  30),  are  fastened  together  at  one  end, 
AA',  and  are  free  to  slide  on  each  other,  during  expansion,  through- 
out their  entire  length,  to  their  other  ends.  At  their  free  ends,  BB', 
they  are  graduated  so  .that  the  two  scales  constitute  a  vernier  which 
measures  the  relative  expansion  of  the  bars.  The  longer  bar  is  made 
of  platinum,  and  the  shorter  may  be  of  any  other  metal  which  it  is 
desired  to  compare  with  platinum. 

A  pair  of  bars  arranged  in  this  manner  indicates  their  own  temper- 

^  De  Luo,  Journal  de  Physique  de  DelanUtherie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  863,  1781. 
>  See  Blot's  TraiU  de  Physique,  torn.  i.  p.  164. 
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atare,  for  if  the  reading  of  the  vernier  be  noted  when  the  system  is 
at  0"*  and  100**,  or  any  other  two  known  temperatures,  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  may  be  deduced  at  any  other  time  by  means  of  the 
reading  of  the  vernier  alone. 

When  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  the  platinum  bar 
is  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  inferred,  and,  in  this  manner, 
Dalong  and  Petit  determined  the  expansion  of  several  solids. 

Different  specimens  of  the  same  metal  vary  considerably  in  their 
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physical  properties,  on  account  of  impurities,  or  different  mechanical 
actions  to  which  they  may  have  been  subjected.  For  this  reason,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  obtained  for  any  metal  will  depend  on  the 
specimen  employed,  and  considerable  discrepancies  exist  between  the 
results  obtained  by  different  observers.  Hence,  if  the  expansion  of 
any  particular  bar  is  required  accurately,  it  must  be  determined  by 
direct  observation,  for  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  specimen  of  the  same  material. 


SECTION  II 

DILATATION  OF   LIQUIDS 

101.  (Comparison  of  Densities.  —  In  the  case  of  fluids  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  cubical  expansion  only,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  solids,  the 
approximate  formula, 

may  be  employed,  when  a  is  regarded  as  a  constant,  namely,  the 
coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  at  zero. 

In  general,  liquids  are  more  highly  expansive  than  solids,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  rises  in  the  stem  of  a 
thermometer  when  the  instrument  becomes  warmer.  Such  an  in- 
strument is,  therefore,  well  suited  to  the  measurement  of  the  relative 
or  apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid,  and,  if  the  absolute  expansion  of  the 
glass  of  the  instrument  be  known,  the  absolute  expansion  of  the 
liquid  can  be  deduced  by  means  of  the  formula  of  Art.  96.  The  linear 
expansion  of  glass  may  be  found  by  the  methods  of  the  foregoing 
section,  and  from  this  the  cubical  expansion  is  deduced  by  means  of 
the  formula  a  =  3A,  Having  determined  the  cubical  expansion  of 
glass  in  this  manner,  Lavoisier  ^  and  Laplace  deduced  the  coefficient 
of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  by  a  comparison  of  the  mercury 
thermometer  with  a  standard  air  thermometer  between  0°  and  100°  C. 

The  weight  thermometer  (Art.  79)  also  gives  the  apparent  ex- 
pansion of  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  filled,  and,  when  the  dilatation 
of  the  glass  is  known,  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  obtained. 
In  this  manner,  Regnault  deduced  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury 
by  comparing  the  indications  of  an  air  and  a  weight  thermometer 
immersed  in  the  same  bath.  The  bulb  of  the  air  thermometer  was  a 
long  cylinder  of  glass,  and  its  linear  expansion  was  measured  by 
direct  observation. 

The  inference  of  the  cubical  expansion  of  one  piece  of  glass  from 
the  linear   expansion  of  another  is  a  procedure  which   is   scarcely 

*  Mtmmres  de  Lawmer,  torn.  i.  p.  308. 
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allowable  in  very  accurate  scientific  work,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  different  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  arising 
from  impurities  and  previous  treatment.  We  have  seen  that  all 
solids  are  more  or  less,  and  glass  especially,  subject  to  this  malady. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  some  method  should  be  devised  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  liquids,  which  does  not  involve  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  enclosing  envelope. 

Such  a  method  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  the  densities  of 
the  liquid  at  different  temperatures.  Thus,  if  Y^  and  p^  denote  the 
volume  and  density  of  a  given  mass  of  the  liquid  at  0°,  and  V  and  p 
the  volume  and  density  of  the  same  mass  at  any  other  temperature  61, 
we  have 

VoPo=Vp. 

But  since 

V  =  Vo(l  +  a^), 

it  follows  that 

p 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  meaus  of  determining  the  coefficient  of 
absolute  expansion  of  any  liquid  by  simply  comparing  its  densities  at 
two  different  temperatures.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  com- 
paring the  densities  of  liquids.  The  first  depends  on  weighing  equal 
volumes  of  the  liquids,  or  on  weighing  a  solid  in  the  liquids  and 
observing  the  loss  of  weight.  In  this  method  the  expansion  of  the 
solid  would  again  appear  and  complicate  the  operation. 

The  ratio  of  the  densities  of  two  liquids  can,  however,  be  de- 
termined directly  by  balancing  a  column  of  one  against  a  column  of 
the  other  in  a  U-tube ;  their  densities  are  then  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  heights  of  the  corresponding  columns  above  their  common  inter- 
face. This  method  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to  compare  the  densities 
of  two  columns  of  the  same  liquid  at  different  temperatures.  It  is 
founded  on  the  principle  stated  by  Boyle,  that  if  the  pressures  of  two 
columns  of  the  same  liquid  at  different  temperatures  are  equal,  their 
heights  are  inversely  as  their  densities.  By  this  means,  then,  the 
complications  introduced  by  the  expansion  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  enclose  the  liquid,  are  entirely  got  rid  of. 

102.  Method  of  Equilibrating  Columns — Experiments  of  Dulong 
and  Petit. — The  principle  of  the  method  of  equilibrating  columns,  as 
adopted  by  Dulong  and  Petit,^  in  their  experiments  on  the  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  31.  The  mercury  to  be 
experimented  on  is  contained  in  a  two-arm  tube,  AA'  BB',  one  arm  of 
which,  AA^,  is  kept  in  a  chamber  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  the  other, 

'  Dulong  and  Petit,  Ann,  de  Chimic  tt  de  Physique^  2«  torn,  vii  p.  118,  1817. 
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BB',  is  siuTDiiiided  by  a  bath  whicb  can  be  heated  to  any  t«>nperature 
desired.  The  crosa-tube,  A'B',  is  much  smfillor  in  bore  than  the 
upper  arms,  and  is  arranged  so  that  its  axis  is  accurately  huriKontal. 
This  being  secured,  the  heights  of  the  surfaces  nt  A  and  B  above  tlje 
axis  of  the  crosa-tube,  when  equilibrium  is  attained,  will  bo  inversely 
as  the  densities  of  the  mercury  in  the  corresponding  arms.  Hence,  if 
AA'  he  at  0°.  and  BB'  at  ff  C,  we  have 


where  A  is  the  height  of  tiie  sui-face  I!  above  the  axis  of  the  horizontal 


tube,  and  k^  that  of  A  above  the  same  level.  Hence  the  mean  co- 
eflicient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  between  tlie  temperaturea 
0°  and  tf"  C.  is  given  by  the  equation, 

"     KB  ■ 

The  determiuation  of  a  is  thus  reduced  to  the  measurement  of  ths 
heights  K  and  A„. 

Strictly  speaking,  equilibrium  is  never  secured  in  this  experimenL 
for,  on  account  of  the  difl'erence  of  density,  there  will  always  be  two 
feeble  currents  in  the  cross-tube — an  upper  current  from  the  hot  ana 
into  the  cold  arm,  and  a  lower  current  in  the  reverae  direction. 
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the  level  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  equilibnum  may,  however,  he 
ragKrded  as  existing,  and  it  ia  for  this  reason  that  the  heights  /{  and 
Ay  are  measured  from  the  axis  of  this  tube.  In  order  to  reduce  this 
flow  the  bore  of  the  horizontal  tube  is  made  naiTOw,  but  Btill  wide 

'Ugh  to  allow  of  equilibrium  being  freely  esUibiiahed.  The  vertical 
brADchea,  on  the  other  hand,  are  about  '2  cm.  wide  in  their  upper 
parts,  BO   that  no  error  may  be   caused   in   the  difference  of  height 

Aq  by  capillary  depression.  If  these  tubes  were  narrow,  and  yet 
of  the  same  bore,  such  an  error  would  be  introduced  into  A  -  k^  by  the 
dilTerence  of  t«mperature  of  the  arms,  for  the  capillary  depression  (or 
elevation)  of  a  liquid  in  a  tube  depends  on  the  temperature,  being  leas 
at  bigb  than  at  low  temperatures. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  arm  AA'  was  jacketed 
with  ice,  and  the  arm  BB'  was  encuaed  in  a  copper  cylinder  containing 
oil,  and  heated  by  a  furnace.  Mercury  was  poured  into  the  tubes  till 
the  free  surface  in  the  hot  tube  rose  approximately  into  view  above 
the  bath  chamber.  When  the  temperature  of  the  bat*  became 
stationary,  a  few  drops  of  mercury  at  zero  were  added  to  the  cold 
arm  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  warm  arm  into 
view  over  the  top  of  the  bath  cylinder.  A  door  in  the  ice  jacket  was 
than  opened,  and  some  of  the  ice  removed,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cold  arm  could  bo  seen,  and  the  heights  h  and  A^, 
determined.     The  temperature  of  the  bath  was  registered  by  means 

n  air  thermometer  with  a  long  cylindrical  bulb,  and  also  by  a 
weight  thermometer.  The  bulbs  of  these  thermometers  being  long, 
they  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  mean  temperature  of  the  bath, 
and  this  was  taken  to  be  the  average  temperature  of  the  mercury  in 
the  ann  BB'. 

The  heights  A  and  Ad  vere  determined  by  means  of  a  specially 
constructed  cathetometer,  which  reatl  directly  to  ^'^th  mm.,  and  by 
estimatioTi  to  ^th  mm.  The  surface  of  the  hot  column  was  first 
observed,  and  then  the  surface  of  the  cold  column.  This  gave  the 
difference  of  level  A  -  Ao.  The  height  A„  was  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  a  fixed  reference 
nark  near  the  top  of  the  mercury  column.  This  reference  mark  was 
carried  by  an  iron  rod  which  [lassed  down  through  the  ice  jacket,  and 
its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  cross-tube  was  determined  accurately 
once  for  all. 

At   high  temperatures  the  air  and  weight   thermometers '  gave 

In  luch  ui  inveatigatioQ  as  tliU  it  U  of  coarse  iltegitimato  to  employ  ■  weight 
tliMnanioter  or  bd)'  l^oitl- in-glass  thenDomster,  nnleea  it  hu  boen  standardised  by 
eeni)p«rL«on  with  an  sir  thennometer. 
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discordant  results,  so  that  the  indications  of  the  former  were  used 
exclusively  by  Dulong  and  Petit.  The  following  table  contains 
the  results  of  their  experiments.  It  gives  the  mean  coefficient  of 
expansion  between  0°  and  100°,  0°  and  200°,  O''  and  300^  on 
the  air  thermometer  with  the  corresponding  indications  of  the 
weight  thermometer.  Between  0°  and  100°  the  coefficient  is 
nearly  constant,  but  it  increases  as  the  temperature  becomes  more 
elevated. 


Air  Thermometer. 

Weight  Thermometer. 

Mean  Coefficient  a. 

0" 
100" 
200" 
800" 

0" 
100" 
204"-61 
814"-15 

max«         min.         mean. 

i^n          BB'^sa           sB^&o 
TiS-ff          FiVr          ttVy 

B3*8  0               TSWV               T^TS 

In  this  form  of  the  experiment  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  bath  surrounding  the  thermometer  bulb  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  surrounding  the  tube  which  contains  the  mercury, 
and  from  the  method  of  heating  the  bath  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  its 
temperature  stationary  while  the  observations  are  being  made,  so  that 
very  great  expedition  is  required  in  making  the  readings.  Further- 
more, it  is  essential  that  the  air  in  the  thermometer  shall  be  per- 
fectly dry,  for  if  it  contains  any  water  vapour  a  considerable  cor- 
rection will  become  necessary  at  high  temperatures.  Finally,  the 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  of  air  ('00375),  used  by  Dulong 
and  Petit,  was  that  deduced  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
accurate. 

For  these  reasons  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  was  undertaken  by  Regnault,  on  the  same 
principle,  but  with  improved  apparatus,  in  which  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors  were  completely  avoided.  The  close  accordance  of  his 
results  with  those  of  Dulong  and  Petit  shows,  however,  how  excellently 
their  experiments  were  conducted. 

1 03.  Regnault's  Experiments. — In  the  form  of  apparatus  employed 
by  Dulong  and  Petit  the  chief  source  of  uncertainty  was  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath,  arising  from  the  fact  that  being  always  filled  to  the 
top  it  could  not  be  properly  stirred  to  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature 
throughout.  A  column  of  liquid  heated  from  below  may  present 
great  differences  of  temperature  in  different  parts  if  not  kept  con- 
stantly stirred,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  entirely  overcome  by  making 
the  thermometer  bulb  the  whole  length  of  the  bath,  for  even  then 
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the  temperature  registered  by  the  thermometer  may  not  represent 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  column  of  mercury  situated  in  another 
part  of  the  bath.  Besides  this  source  of  error  others  occur  in 
the  direct  observation  of  the  summit  of  the  warm  column,  which 
necessitates  a  little  of  the  mercury  being  outside  the  bath,  and  it  is 
also  objectionable  to  have  the  surfaces  of  the  two  columns  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  as  the  surface  tension  will  not  be  the  same  in 
botL  The  latter  error  is  lessened,  but  not  completely  got  rid  of,  by 
making  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes  wide.  Besides  this  the  columns 
were  only  about  50  or  60  cm.  long,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
column  h-h^  was  not  known  with  certainty. 

For  these  reasons  Eegnault  modified  the  apparatus  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bath  could  be  constantly  stirred,  and  its  temperature  kept 
uniform.     Further,  the  surfaces  of  the  mercurial  columns  which  were 


to  be  observed  were  enclosed   in   the   same  bath,  and  kept   at  a 
constant  temperature. 

The  principle  of  the  disposition  of  Eegnault's  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  32.  The  vertical  tubes  AA'  and  BB'  are  made  of 
iron,  and  are  joined  at  their  tops,  A  and  B,  by  a  horizontal  cross- 
tube  AB.  The  horizontal  cross-tube  joining  the  bottoms  of  AA' 
and  BB'  in  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit  is  here  inter- 
rupted in  its  middle  part  at  G'  and  D',  where  two  vertical  glass 
tubes,  CC  and  DD',  are  screwed  in  and  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  a  reservoir  of  air,  which  can  be  modified  in  pressure 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.  In  these  glass-tubes  the  mercury  stands  at 
C  and  D,  and  at  these  surfaces  the  pressure  is  the  same,  viz.  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir.  The  long  vertical  tubes  AA'  and 
BB'  are  kept  in  baths  at  known  temperatures,  and  the  mercury  in 
them  is  at  a  common  level,  viz.  that  of  the  horizontal  communicating 
cross-tube  AB.     Hence  if  the  temperatures  be  6^^  and  0^  while  the 
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difference  of  level  AC  is  A,,  aiid  the  height  of  B  above  D  is  ftj,  we 
have 

A,(I  +  Btf,)  =  Sa(l  +  »Ss); 
BO  that 

Tlie  detaila  of  the  apparatus  are  ahown  in  Fig.  33, 

The  vertical  tubes  AA'  and  BB'  were  made  of  iron,  and  wore 
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about  150  cm.,  and  their  diameter  1  cm.  Their  upper  ends  above 
the  connecting  cross-tube  were  open,  so  that  the  mercury  could  be 
introduced  at  wiU.  One  of  them,  BB',  was  kept  cold  by  a  bath, 
through  which  a  constant  current  of  cold  water  circulated,  and  the 
horizontal  arms  were  cooled  both  above  and  below  by  a  stream  of  the 
same  water.  The  other  vertical  tube  AA'  was  heated  in  a  bath  of  oil, 
whose  temperature  was  rendered  uniform  by  means  of  agitators, 
NN  worked  by  a  cord  P  passing  over  a  pulley. 

The  temperature  was  registered  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer, 
whose  bulb  extended  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  AA'. 
To  support  the  apparatus  and  secure  the  horizontality  of  the  cross- 
tube  AB,  Eegnault  attached  it  to  a  strong  horizontal  bar,  GH,  move- 
able round  one  extremity,  G,  and  supported  on  two  screws,  one  at  its 
middle  and  the  other  at  its  extremity,  H.  The  cross-tube,  AJB,  rested 
on  it,  and  carried  four  brass  rings,  Oj,  a^  a^  a^  on  which  cross  marks 
were  traced  to  mark  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  these  were  arranged 
horizontally  by  observation  of  a  cathetometer,  and  by  adjustment  of 
the  controlling  screws  of  the  supporting  bar,  GH.  From  this  bar  ran 
also  four  metal  rods,  Q,  Q,  Q,  Q,  descending  vertically,  and  supporting 
the  lower  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the  points  of  attachment  there  being 
controlled  by  screws  by  which  the  lower  cross-tubes  could  be  made 
horizontal  by  means  of  marks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  tube.  In 
order  to  measure  the  heights  h^  and  h^  a  small  hole  was  drilled  in  the 
cross-tube,  AB,  and  the  pressure  in  the  air  reservoir  was  increased  till 
the  mercury  rising  in  the  tubes  just  began  to  overflow  at  this  aperture. 

As  soon  as  this  was  secured  the  temperatures  of  the  baths  were 
noted  as  well  as  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  middle  vertical 
tubes  of  glass,  CO'  and  DD'.  Let  H  and  H'  be  the  heights^  in  the  long 
vertical  tubes,  and  h  and  A'  the  heights  in  the  short  vertical  tubes,  and 
let  6  be  the  temperature  in  AA',  and  ^  the  temperature  in  all  the 
other  tubes.  Then  we  have  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir 
exceeding  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  that  due  to  AA'  minus 
that  due  to  CC,  and  this  must  be  also  equal  to  that  due  to  BB'  minus 
that  due  to  DD' ;  hence,  denoting  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion 
of  mercury  by  m,  we  have — 


1+mB    l  +  mO'    l-\-m$'    l  +  m$' 


^  H  \b  the  vertical  height  of  the  horizontal  tube  ai,  at  above  &i,  &2,  and  H'  the 
height  of  the  same  tube  above  5^,  bi,  while  h  and  h'  are  the  heights  of  surfaces  at  C 
and  D  above  ^  bt,  and  bz,  bi  respectively.  If  H  =  H'  for  one  temperature  of  the  bath, 
then  these  heights  will  differ  slightly  for  every  other  temperature,  on  account  of 
the  expansion  of  the  tube  AA'. 
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or 


Hence 


H    ^W-hh-h' 


m  = 


0'n-$(W  +  h-h')' 


Second  Form  of  the  Apparatus, — M.  Reg- 

nault   also  worked  with  another   form   of 

fi    apparatus   in  which   the  lower   cross -tube 

(Fig.    34)   was    uninterrupted,    as    in    the 

apparatus  of  Dulong  and  Petit.     The  upper 

cross-tube  was,  however,  interrupted  by  two 

vertical  glass  tubes  CC  and  DD',  in  which 

the  mercury  colunms  stood  at  levels  C  and 

D.      The   mercury   columns    are    thus    in 

direct  equilibrium.     The  axis  of  the  tubes 

AC  and  BD'  are   horizontal,  and  at   the 

7B'  same  level,  but  the  lower  tube  A'B'  is  more 

^*  ^*  or  less  inclined  on  account  of  the  unequal 

dilatations  of  AA'  and  BB'.     On  equating  the  pressures  at  the  lowest 

part  of  the  apparatus  we  have 


H 


r/-t 


H' 


>  + 


h' 


l+m0    l  +  m$'    l  +  me*    l+mS'    l  +  mO" 

where  c  is  thcT  small  difference  of  level  of  the  ends  of  A'B'. 
lower  tube  be  horizontal  c  =  0,  and  we  have 


If  the 


H       W+h'-h 


Therefore 


l+md       l+mS' 


m= 


W-n  +  h'-h 


e'H-0(W-\-h'-h) 


Regnault  executed  four  series  of  experiments,  which  comprised  in 
all  about  130  observations,  at  temperatures  varying  between  25°  C. 
and  350°  C.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  then  plotted 
graphically,  and  a  curve  traced  which  exhibited  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  the  whole  dilatation  at  any  temperature.  If  m 
denotes  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  O""  and  0,  the  whole 
dilatation  per  unit  volume  between  these  temperatures  will  be 

A=zm0, 

and  if  in  be  constant,  the  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  temperatures 
along  the  axis  of  x  and  the  dilatation  A  along  the  axis  of  y  will  be  a 
right  line  y^mx  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  an  angle,  whose  tangent 


>N 
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is  m.  The  curve  obtained  by  Begnault  was,  however,  not  a  right  line, 
but  was  convex  towards  the  axis  of  x,  indicating  that  m  increased  with 
the  temperature.     Taking  m  to  be  of  the  form 

the  dilatation  will  be 

and  the  curve  wiU  be  parabolic. 

Assuming  the  above  formula  to  hold,  the  true  coefficient  of  dilata- 
tion at  any  temperature  will  be 

where  Y  is  the  bulk  at  6°  of  the  mass  of  unit  volume  at  zero  =  1  +  A 
=  l+ae  +  b6^.     Therefore 

_     a  +  2be 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  referred  to  the  zero  volume,  or  what 
we  have  termed  the  zero  coefficient  of  expansion,  is 


1  ^ 
Yode 


mo=±  ^=a  +  2be. 


The  results  of  Eegnault's  experiments  gave 

a=0-000l791,  6=0-000000025, 

80  that  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  was  found  to  be 

?/i  =  0-0001 791  +0-000000026^, 

and  the  zero  coefficient  of  expansion  was  found  to  be 

mo = 0 -0001791  +  0 -00000005^. 

Between  0""  and  lOO""  the  coefficient  m  is  sensibly  constant,  its  value 
at  50°  C.  being  -j-jVt-  The  corresponding  value  found  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  was  ^nsVir- 

104.  Application  of  the  Weight  Thermometer. — Once  the  co- 
efficient of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  known,  the  weight  thermo- 
meter may  be  applied  with  facility  to  the  determination  of  the  coefficients 
of  absolute  expansion  of  other  liquids.  For  when  the  instrument  is 
filled  with  mercury,  a  single  observation  gives  us  the  apparent  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  in  the  glass  of  the  thermometer.  Thus  if  w  be 
the  weight  that  flows  over  at  0  and  W^  the  weight  that  fills  it  at 
zero,  we  have 

_       w 
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consequently  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glass  g  can  be  found 

from  the  equation 

H-m=(l+a)  (l+g^), 

where  m  is  used  to  denote  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of 
mercury. 

The  coefficient  g  being  known,  the  instrument  can  be  filled  with 
any  other  liquid,  and  its  apparent  coefficient  a'  determined  in  a  similar 
LiqaidB.      manner.     The  real  coefficient  a  of  the  liquid  will  then  be  found  from 
the  formula 

l  +  a  =  (l+a')(l+g'). 

Repeating  the  observations  at  various  temperatures,  the  variation  of  a 
with  temperature  may  be  found,  and  the  coefficients  in  the  formula 

determined. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  weight  thermometer  may  be  employed  to 
determine  the  cubical  dilatation  of  solids.  Thus,  when  the  coefficient 
of  absolute  expansion  of  any  liquid  is  known,  a  single  observation 
gives  the  cubical  dilatation  of  the  material  of  which  the  bulb  of  the 


Fig.  85. 


thermometer  is  constructed.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Dulong  and 
Petit  ^  first  attempted  to  measure  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  iron, 
SoUds.  knowing  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  and  using  a  weight  thermo- 
meter with  an  iron  bulb.  They  soon,  however,  abandoned  this  process 
for  the  more  simple  and  general  method  of  enclosing  a  bar  of  the  solid 
under  investigation  inside  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary  weight  thermometer 
made  of  glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  In  the  case  of  solids  which  are 
not  attacked  by  mercury  no  precautions  are  necessary,  further  than 
the  attachment  of  bearings  to  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  keep  it  steady, 
and  avoid  fracture  of  the  bulb.  In  the  case  of  solids  which  are 
attacked  by  mercury,  another  liquid  may  be  used,  or  their  surfaces 
may  be  varnished  or  oxidised. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  weight  W'^,  and  the  den- 
sity p\  of  the  solid  at  zero.  Its  volume  at  zero  is  then  WJpq,  and 
its  volume  at  ^  is 


W'o, 


Po 


^  Dulong  and  Petit,  Amu  de  Cfhimie  et  de  Physique,  2®,  torn.  ii.  p.  261,  1816. 
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where  re  is  its  coefficient  of  expansion.  The  remainder  of  the  bulb 
and  stem  is  filled  with  mercury.  If  W^  and  pQ  be  the  weight  and 
density  of  this  at  zero,  and  if  a  quantity  w  flows  over  at  6,  then  the 
weight  left  in  the  bulb  is  W^  -  w,  and  its  volume  is 

Now  the  volume  of  the  bulb  at  zero  is 

Po       Po 


Therefore  its  volume  at  6  is 

\  Po       Po/ 

Hence  we  have  the  equation 

\  Po      Po  /  Po  Po 

or  finally 

\  Po       Po/  Po  Po  Po 

The  quantities  W^/p^j,  Wy^'g,  and  w/p^  are  obviously  the  zero  volume 
of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  instrument,  the  volume  of  the  solid  at 
zero,  and  the  zero  volume  of  the  mercury  which  overflows. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sensibility  of  the  weight  thermometer  Weight 
diminishes  with  the  density  of  the  liquid  employed,  and  also  with  its  *^®^"  ^^ 
coefficient  of  expansion.  For  this  reason  the  great  density  of  mercury, 
and  its  tolerably  large  coefficient  of  expansion,  recommend  it  especially 
for  use  in  the  weight  thermometer.  In  addition,  mercury  does  not 
evaporate  sensibly,  and  in  this  respect  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
volatile  liquids.  When  such  liquids  are  employed,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  dispense  with  the  overflowing  method,  and  adopt 
the  following. 

105.  The  Dilatometer — Application  of  the  Ordinary  Thermo- 
meter.— In  the  case  of  volatile  liquids  of  small  specific  gravity,  the 
accuracy  obtained  by  reducing  the  observation  to  a  weighing  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  in  the  weight  thermometer  by  the  errors  intro- 
duced by  evaporation.  For  this  reason,  the  employment  in  these  cases 
of  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  ordinary  thermometer,  as  suggested  by 
De  Luc,^  is  preferable.  The  instrument  (Fig.  36)  is  simply  a  large- 
bulbed  thermometer,  with  an  accurately-graduated  stem,  the  volume  of 

^  De  Lao,  Eeeherehea  sur  le$  Modifications  de  rAtmospJUre,  torn.  iL  p.  124,  etc 
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Hope's  ex- 
periment. 


the  bulb  and  of  each  division  of  the  stem  being  known.  An  experi- 
ment with  mercury  gives  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  instru- 
fment ;  and,  when  it  contains  any  other  liquid,  two  observations 
of  the  apparent  volumes  of  the  liquid  at  any  two  temperatures 
give  the  mean  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  between  these 
temperatures. 

This  method  is  at  once  exceedingly  simple  and  precise,  and 
was  employed  by  Kopp,^  and  also  by  M.  Is.  Pierre,^  in  their 
classical  researches  on  the  expansion  of  liquids. 

106.  Maximum  Density  of  Water. — In  the  case  of  water 
a  notable  anomaly  in  the  expansion  is  exhibited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  4°  C.  At,  or  very  near,  this  point  the  liquid 
possesses  a  greater  density  than  at  any  other  temperature,  and 
expands  whether  its  temperature  be  raised  or  lowered.  Thus 
water  becomes  specifically  lighter  in  passing  from  4°  either  up 
or  down  the  scale,  and  the  volume  of  any  given  mass  is  least 
at  this  temperature.  The  fact  that  ice  forms  on  the  top  of 
water  shows  that  water  does  not  contract  in  volume  con- 
tinuously as  the  temperature  falls  to  the  freezing  point.  For 
'  if  it  contracted  continuously  to  zero  the  liquid  would  be 
heaviest  at  this  point,  and  freezing  would  begin  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  ice  would  remain  there  unless  solidification  happened  to 
be  accompanied  by  increase  of  volume.  This  increase  actually  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  water ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  ice  does  not 
form  first  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  and  afterwards  float  to  the  top. 

Hope's  3  well-known  experiment  places  the  whole  process  clearly 
in  view.  A  tall  glass  beaker  containing  water 
is  furnished  with  two  thermometers,  and  an 
annular  trough,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37.  A  freez- 
ing mixture  of  snow  and  salt  is  placed  in  the 
trough,  and  the  water  column  is  gradually 
cooled  around  its  equatorial  belt.  While  this 
cooling  is  in  progress  the  indications  of  the 
thermometers  are  most  interesting.  Before  the 
application  of  the  freezing  mixture  the  tem- 
perature registered  by  the  upper  thermometer 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  lower,  for  the  warmer 
and  lighter  portions  of  the  water  float  to  the  top.  The  first  effect 
of  the  freezing  mixture  is  to  reduce  the  lower  thermometer  to  4°  C. 

*  Kopp,  Pogg,  Ann.  Band  Ixxii.,  1847. 

^  I.  Pierre,  Ann.  de  Cliiviic  ct  de  PhysiquCy  3«,  torn,  xv.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiii. 

'  Tho3.  Chas.  Hope,  Ann.  de  Chimie^  1™,  torn.  liii.  p.  272,  1805. 
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wiUiout  serioiwly  affecting  tlie  upper.  The  lower  tljei-monieter  non- 
remains  stationary,  and  the  ufiper  begins  to  fall  ntiiidly  till  its 
temperature  is  reduced  to  zuro,  and  ice  begins  to  form  on  the  top, 
Tlie  explanation  ia  that  water  is  heaviest  at  4^  C,  and  that  it  sinks  as  it 
cools,  the  layers  which  first  reach  4"  collecting  at  the  bottom.  After 
A  certain  stage  certain  layers  become  cooled  below  4°,  and  the  coldest 
parts  rise  through  those  which  are  less  cold  till  ice  forms  on  the  top. 

This  property  of  water  may  also  be  well  illustrated  to  a  class  b}- 
means  of  a  float  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  water  near  4'  C,  anil 
sinks  when  the  temperature  is  a  little  above  or  below  this  point.  The 
float  may  be  conatruct«d  of  n  piece  of  glass  tubing  closed  and  so 
weighted  that  it  will  float  in  water  at  4~,  and  sink  in  water  at  zero.  A 
beaker  of  ice-cold  water  may  be  placed  on  the  lecture  table,  with  the 
float  immersed,  and  lying  at  the  bottom,  the  water  not  being  dense 
enough  to  float  it  at  zero.  In  the  warm  room,  however,  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  water  begins  to  rise,  the  4"  layera  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  float  begins  to  creep  towards  the  siu-face.  Here  it  remains  till  the 
temperature  passes  4°.  The  warmer  layers  now  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  the  float  begins  to  sink  gradually  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  a  small  pool  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  a  glacier  gradually  eats  its  way  into  the  ice,  growing  deeper 
and  deeper  with  every  return  of  tlie  sun.  Thus,  if  the  whole  mass  of 
water  in  the  pool  is  at  zero,  then,  in  the  sunshine,  the  aiuface  layer 
grows  warm,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  melts  another  film  of 
ice,  and  this  process  proceeds  as  long  as  the  surface  heat  is  supplied. 

The  anomalous  expansion  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4°  C. 
is  a  warning  against  the  choice  of  any  liquid  as  a  standard  thermo- 
metric  substance.  A  thermometer  filled  with  water  would  give  the  same 
indication,  whether  it  grew  warmer  or  colder  from  i"  C.  In  fact,  the 
temperature  at  which  the  apparent  volume  of  water  in  glass  is  least  {or 
about  what  we  call  5^  0.)  would  bo  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
attainable  if  water  were  the  standard  tbermometric  substance.  Such  an 
Ulufltration  shows  us  how  utterly  unintelligible  and  chaotic  any  system 
of  thimnometry  founded  on  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  might  be. 

107.  Study  of  the  Dilatation  of  Water.— The  study  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  water  has  attracted  much  attention,  not  merely  because  of  its 
anomalous  behaviour  at  4°  C,  hut  also  because  of  the  fact  that  water 
is  the  standard  of  density  to  which  all  other  substances  are  referred. 
The  unit  of  weight  being  defined  as  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of 
water  at  some  definite  temperature  and  pressure,  the  variations  of  the 
density  of  water  with  temperature  and  pressure  become  a  study  of 
prime  importance.     It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  first  precise 
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experiments  on  the  expansion  of  water  were  undertaken  by  Leftvre- 
Gineau.^  The  method  employed  was  by  observing  the  loss  of  weight 
of  a  metallic  cylinder  when  weighed  in  water  at  various  temperatures. 
This  method  was  also  adopted  by  Halstrom  who  used  a  sphere  of 
glass,  and  afterwards  by  Hagen  and  Matthiessen. 

In  the  experiments  of  Halstrom,^  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion 
of  a  rod  of  glass  was  directly  determined  by  the  method  of  Kamsden, 
observations  of  the  elongation  being  made  at  different  temperatures 
between  0^  and  30°.  Any  two  of  these  observations  are  sufficient  to 
determine  the  coefficients  a  and  b  in  the  formula 

and  when  these  are  known  the  volume  V  at  any  temperature  6°  is 
given  by  the  equation 

For  the  glass  rod  Halstrom  found  the  values 

a = 0  -000001960,     6=0  -000000105, 

and  he  assumed  that  the  same  values  would  apply  to  the  expansion 
of  the  glass  sphere  used  in  the  weighing  experiments. 

This  supposition  is  not  strictly  allowable,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
glass  sphere  should  be  determined  directly  by  means  of  the  weight 
thermometer,  or  otherwise,  as  was  done  by  Matthiessen. 

When  the  glass  sphere,  suspended  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  from  a 
pan  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised,  is  immersed  in  water,  the  weight 
required  to  be  added  to  the  pan  to  restore  equilibrium  is  the  weight  of 
the  volume  V  of  water  displaced  by  the  sphere.  Denoting  this  by  W, 
we  have  W  some  function  of  the  temperature  depending  both  on  the 
expansion  of  the  glass  and  on  that  of  the  water.     Thus  we  may  write 

W=Wo(l+o«  +  i8^  +  7^«+   .  .  .   ). 

By  means  of  experiments  at  different  temperatures  Halstrom  found 

o= +0-000058815,   i8= -0-0000062168,   7= +0-00000001443. 

Now  the  density  p  of  water  at  any  temperature  6  is  given  by  the 
formula 

«-.W_Wo  l+a^+^^7^_«  n  4.^AM>^ff2.„fa^ 

where  the  coefficients  I,  m,  n  are  known  in  terms  of  a,  /?,  y,  and  a,  b. 
The  density  will  be  a  maximum  when 

^  Lief&vre-Gineau,  ExpMences  faiUs  pour  cUterminer  la  vaUur  du  gramme.     See 
report  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  de  DelarrUiherit^  torn.  xllx.  p.  161. 
'  Halstrom,  Awn,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phya.,  2*,  torn.  xxviiL  p.  56,  1825. 
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which  gives  the  equation 

3n^+2m^+/=0. 

This  equation  gives  two  values  of  6,  one  of  which  lies  outside  the 
limits  of  temperature,  to  which  the  above  formuls8  apply,  and  the 
other  being  equal  to  4^*108  G.     The  coefficients  /,  m,  and  n  were 

/=0-000062989,   m= -0-0000066322,   n= 0-00000001446. 
The  following  table  gives  the  volume  at  various  temperatures  up  to 
30*^  of  a  mass  possessing  unit  volume  at  zero,  according  to  Halstrom  : — 


Tempentare. 

Volume. 

Temperatare. 

Volame. 

0" 

1-0000000 

8** 

0-9999872 

r 

0-9999536 

9" 

1  -0000421 

2' 

0-9999202 

n'' 

1-0006273 

3** 

0-9998996 

20'* 

1-0014406 

4** 

0*9998818 

25'* 

1  0025398 

4''1 

0-99989177 

30' 

1-003916 

5° 

0-9998968 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

According  to  this  table  the  maximum  density  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  above  4°  C. ;  but  as  the  variation  is  small  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  maximum  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. 

Most  of  the  other  experi- 
menters in  this  subject  have 
proceeded  by  the  dilatometer  or 
ordinary  thermometer  method 
(Art  105).  By  this  method 
Despretz^  plotted  a  curve,  the 
ordinates  of  which  represented 
the  apparent  volume  in  glass, 
and  the  corresponding  abscissae 
the  temperature.  This  curve  is  approximately  parabolic,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  38,  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
of  about  5""  G.  This  then  is  the  temperature  of  least  apparent 
volume.  The  real  volume  of  the  water  at  any  temperature  may  be 
found  by  adding  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  this  curve  the 
dilatation  of  the  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
construct  a  curve  below  OX  representing  the  dilatation  of  the  glass. 
If  the  glass  be  supposed  to  expand  uniformly  through  the  range  of 
temperature  employed,  this  curve  will  be  a  right  line  OD,  such  that^ 
^  Despretz,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiquct  2®,  torn.  Ixx.  p.  6  ;  torn.  Izziii.  p.  296,  1840. 


Fig.  88.— Despretz's  flrxt  method. 
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if  V  be  the  volume  at  6°^  and  v^  the  volume  at  0^,  the  dilatation  of  the 
glass  will  be  v-Vq  =  v^Oy  and  therefore  ^  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
DOX  will  be  v^^,  where  g  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
glass,  and  is  determined  by  a  previous  experiment  by  the  method 
already  indicated  in  Art.  104.  The  vertical  ordinate  intercepted 
between  the  curve  ABC  and  the  line  OD  will  therefore  represent  the 
real  volume  of  the  water  at  the  corresponding  temperature.  Hence, 
to  obtain  the  temperature  of  least  volume  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 


Fig.  SO. — Despretz's  second  method. 


the  least  ordinate  between  ABC  and  OD.  This  is  done  by  drawing  a 
line  parallel  to  OD  so  as  to  touch  the  curve  ABC,  and  the  corresponding 
ordinate  BD  cuts  the  axis  OX  at  a  point  which  corresponds  to  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density. 

In  these  experiments  when  the  water  was  pure  and  free  from  air, 
it  did  not  solidify  at  zero ;  but  remained  liquid  to  -  20°  C.  The 
curve  ABC  could  accordingly  be  continued  far  below  zero,  and  it 
showed  that  at  these  low  temperatures  the  water  continued  to  increase 
in  volume  up  to  the  point  of  solidification.  The  sudden  change  of 
volume  of  water  in  solidifying  at  zero  is  thus  merely  a  leap  replacing 
the  gradual  change  which  is  here  shown  to  occur. 

A  form  of  experiment  very  similar  to  Hope's  was  also  conducted 
by  Despretz.  A  beaker  of  water  furnished  with  four  thermometers, 
as  in  Hope's  experiment,  was  allowed  to  cool  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and 
the  indications  of  the  thermometers  were  carefully  noted.  A  curve 
was  constructed  for  each  thermometer  (Fig.  39),  showing  its  variations 
of  temperature,  the  time  being  measured  along  the  axis  of  x  and  the 
corresponding  temperatures  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  The  lowest 
thermometer  (I)  fell  most  rapidly  in  temperature  at  first,  and  the 
highest  (4)  most  slowly.  The  lowest  then  remained  stationary  at  4  , 
while  the  others  gradually  fell,  the  highest  falling  most  rapidly  till 
its  temperature  became  zero.  The  curve  appertaining  to  the  lowest 
thenuometer  was  thus  at   first  below  the  others,  and  was  cut  b}' 

^  r«  is  the  appArent  tqIubm  of  the  water. 
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them  at  4^,  and  this  thermometer  was  the  last  to  attain  to  zero. 
The  mean  result  obtained  by  Despretz  by  the  first  method  was 
4°'007,  and  by  the  second  3°'997.  Numbers  agreeing  very  closely 
with  these  were  obtained  by  other  experimenters.  Thus  Halstrom 
found  i^'-lOS,  H.  Kopp  4°  08,  and  Is.  Pierre  3°'92.  From  these  numbers 
we  may  conclude  that  4°  C.  represents  very  approximately  the  temperar 
ture  of  the  maximum  density  of  water.  A  general  table  of  the 
results  of  various  observers  will  be  found  in  Rosetti's  ^  memoirs  on  the 
dilatation  of  distilled  water.  The  following  table  contains  Rosetti's 
results  from  -  10°  to  +  100°  C,  the  volume  being  taken  equal  to 
unity  at  the  freezing  point : — 


•«>. 

v. 

i  eo. 

1 
V.     1 

i 

1 

v. 

1 
eo. 

V. 

-10 

1-001729 

18 

1 

1-001219 

46 

1-01001  • 

74 

1-02490 

-  9 

1449 

19 

1431  , 

47 

1044 

75 

2553 

-  8 

1191 

20 

1615 

48 

1088 

76 

2617 

-  / 

0963 

21 

1828 

49 

1134 

77 

.  2681 

-  6 

756 

22 

2049 

50 

1181 

78 

2746 

-  5 

573 

23 

2-276 

51 

1229 

79 

2809 

-  4 

416 

24 

2511 

I  52 

1278 

80 

2874 

-  3 

218 

'  25 

2759 

53 

1327 

81 

2939 

-  2 

168 

26 

3014 

54 

1376 

82 

3005 

-  1 

74 

27 

3278 

55 

1425 

83 

3072 

0 

1-000000 

28 

3553 

56 

1474 

84 

3139 

1 

0-999943 

29 

3835 

57 

1524 

85 

8207 

2 

920 

30 

4123  i 

58 

1574 

86 

3276 

3 

880 

31 

100442 

59 

1625 

87 

3345 

4 

871 

32 

473 

60 

1677 

88 

3414 

5 

881 

33 

505 

61 

1731 

89 

3484 

6 

901 

34 

538 

62 

1785 

90 

3554 

7 

938 

35 

572 

63 

1839 

91 

3625 

8 

985 

36 

608 

64 

1895 

92 

3697 

9 

1-000047 

37 

645 

65 

1951 

93 

3770 

10 

124 

38 

682  ! 

66 

2008 

94 

3844 

11 

216 

39 

719 

67 

2065 

95 

3918 

12 

322 

40 

757 

68 

2124 

96 

3993 

13 

441 

41 

796 

69 

2183 

97 

4069 

14 

572 

42 

836 

'  70 

2243 

98 

4145 

15 

712 

43 

876 

71 

2303 

99 

4222 

16 

870 

44 

917 

72 

2365 

100 

4800 

17 

1031 

45 

958 

73 

1 

2427 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  foregoing  results  apply  to  the  case  of  water  under  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  When  the  pressure  is  increased  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density  recedes  towards  zero,  and  in  a  recent  series  of 
experiments,  M.  Amagat  ^  finds  the  mean  rate  of  retrogression  to  be 
about  0°*025  G.  per  atmosphere  increase  of  pressure.     Thus  under  the 

*  Bosetti,  Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys.,  4^  torn.  x.  p.  461 ;  torn.  zviL  p.  870, 1867-69. 
3  Amagat,  Comptes  Mendua,  Ist  May  1893,  torn.  cxvi.  p.  946.     The  diagramB 
illustrating  the  reaalts  of  these  experiments  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
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pressures  41*6,  93*3,  144*8  atmos.  the  temperatures  of  greatest 
density  were  found  to  be  3'**3,  2°*0,  and  0°*6  respectively. 

108.  Empirical  Formulse. — ^Various  empirical  formulae  have  been 
proposed  to  represent  the  expansion  of  liquids.  In  the  case  of  water, 
Kopp  used  the  formula 

for  the  volume  at  any  temperature  ^  of  a  mass  occupying  unit  volume 
at  zero. 

Matthiessen,  taking  the  volume  to  be  unity  at  4°  C,  adopted  the 
formula  between  +  4""  and  32° 

where 

a=0-00000253,   6=0000008889,   c= 000000007173, 

and  for  temperatures  between  32  and  100,  the  formula 

V = 0-999695^  +  0  -0000054724^  -  0  '00000001126^. 

M.  Bosetti  in  turn  adopted  a  formula  of  the  more  general  form 

V=l+a(^-4)«  +b{e^i)fi  +e(e-4)y. 

Such  formulae,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  any 
theoretic  importance.  They  merely  represent  more  or  less  approxi- 
mately the  general  results  of  experiments  from  which  their  constants 
have  been  determined,  and  their  value  depends  upon  how  closely  they 
represent  the  whole  series  of  experiments. 

Recently  D.  Mendel6eff  ^  has  proposed  a  formula  for  the  density  of 
water  between  -  10°  and  +  200°  C.  of  the  form 

the  density  at  4°  being  unity.  A  general  formula,  supposed  to  apply 
to  all  liquids,  had  been  previously  given  by  the  same  physicist  ^  giving 
the  density  at  any  temperature  0  in  the  form 

Such  a  formula,  of  course,  cannot  embrace  such  cases  as  the  anomalous 
expansion  of  water  at  4°,  for  unless  k  be  supposed  also  a  function 
of  the  temperature,  the  density  will  continually  decrease  as  the 
temperature  rises.  General  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  even  the 
limited  application  of  this  formula  by  various  authors,  especially  by 
Avenarius  and  Grimaldi.^    The  latter  found  that  the  formula 

v=a+b\og  (Bc-&) 

^  D.  Mendel^eff,  Phil.  Mag.,  January  1892,  p.  29. 

'  Bussian  Pkysico-Chem.  Soc  Journal,  1884. 

'  S.  P.  Grimaldi,  Journal  de  Phynque,  torn.  v.  p.  29,  1886. 
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proposed  by  Avenarius  represented  the  results  of  his  experiments  very 
approximately.  In  this  formula  6^  represents  the  critical  temperature 
of  the  liquid  (see  Art.  209). 

Other  general  f ormulse  ^  connecting  pressure,  volume,  and  tempera- 
ture, especially  those  of  Clausius  and  Van  der  Waals,  will  be 
considered  later  on  (Chapter  Y.  section  vii.). 

109.  Maximum  Density  of  Saline  Solutions. — It  was  established 
by  Despretz'  that  other  liquids,  especially  saline  solutions,  exhibit 
temperatures  of  maximum  density  under  a  given  pressure.  The 
solutions  were  observed  in  the  dilatometer,  and  in  this  they  could  be 
reduced  in  the  liquid  state  to  temperatures  considerably  below  their 
normal  fireezing  points,  and  their  variations  of  volume  could  be  noted 
as  in  the  case  of  water.  The  effect  of  salts  dissolved  in  water  is  to 
notably  lower  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  as  well  as  the 
normal  freezing  point.  The  following  table,  taken  from  Rosetti's 
memoir,^  fully  exhibits  this  point  in  the  case  of  ordinary  salt : — 


Solutions  of  Common  Salt  (NaCL) 


Weight  7. 

of  Salt 

tr. 

Max.  Density 

Temperatare 

Bm. 

Normal  Freez- 
ing Point 

00. 

Lowering  of  0m 
=A0m. 

A9m 

00 

to. 

•     0 

+   4» 

0" 

0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-5 

+   3 

-0-32 

-    1-00 

-2-00 

-0-64 

.1 

+   177 

-0-65 

-   2-23 

-2-23 

-0-65 

•2 

-    0-58 

-1-72 

-    4-58 

-2-29 

-0-63 

.3 

-    3-24 

-1-90 

-    7-24 

-2-41 

-0-63 

•4 

-    6-63 

-2-60 

-   9-63 

-2-41 

-0-65 

6 

-11-07 

-3-91 

-15-07 

-2-51 

-0-65 

•7 

- 13-69 

-4-60 

- 17-69 

-2-53 

-0-65 

.8 

- 16-62 

-6-12 

-  20-62 

-2-68 

-0-64 

A  specimen 
of  sea-water 

-   3-21 

-1-90 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  last  two  columns  show  that  the  lowering  of  the  normal  freezing 

^  M.  P.  de  Heen  (Journal  de  Phys.  torn.  iii.  p.  549,  1884),  assuming  that  the 
molecules  of  a  liquid  attract  according  to  the  inverse  seventh  power  of  the  distance, 

deduces  the  formula  i;=(l-l*833a^)-r:^,  where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion at  zero. 

Rankine  proposed  the  formula 

logv=-A  +  Be  +  5, 

where  v  is  the  volume,  and  9  the  absolute  temperature  {Edin,  New  Phil.  Journal, 
October  1849 ;  Sdentific  Papers,  p.  18). 

'  Despretz,  Ann,  de  Cfkimie  et  de  Phys,,  2®,  tom.  Izz.  p.  49,  1839. 

'  Rosetti.  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.,  4®,  torn.  xvii.  p.  382,  1869. 
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point,  as  well  as  that  of  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  is 
within  the  range  of  these  experiments  approximately  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved. 

110.  Dilatation  of  Liquids  at  Temperatures  above  the  Normal 
Boiling  Point. — The  normal  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  boils  under  the  pressure  of  one  standard  atmosphere. 
Under  this  pressure  the  substance  remains  in  the  liquid  state,  only  up 
to  the  boiling  pointy  and  is  then  vaporised  with  a  sudden  and  large 
change  of  volume.  By  increasing  the  pressure,  however,  ebullition 
may  be  prevented  indefinitely,  and  the  substance  may  be  maintained 
in  the  liquid  state  up  to  a  certain  temperature  (called  the  critical 
temperature),  at  which  it  appears  to  be  completely  and  suddenly 
vaporised.1 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  a  liquid  may  be 
maintained  at  temperatures  far  above  its  normal  boiling  point,  and 
that  consequently  its  expansion  may  be  investigated  at  high  tempera- 
tures. In  general,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid  increases 
with  the  temperature,  and  at  temperatures  which  are  high  for  a 
liquid — that  is,  temperatures  near  the  critical  temperature  of  that 
liquid — the  coefficient  of  expansion  may  equal  or  exceed  that  of  the 
permanent  gases.  Thus  Thilorier^  found  that  liquid  carbonic  acid 
expanded  between  zero  and  30"*  by  half  its  volume  at  zero,  which 
shows  an  expansion  four  times  greater  than  that  of  air,  and  Drion  ^ 
obtained  similar  results  for  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  acid, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Coefficients  of  Expansion 


Tempentore. 

Ether. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

Nitrous  Acid. 

0* 

0001482 

0-001734 

0-001446 

10 

0-001668 

0-001878 

0-001614 

30 

0-001811 

0-002192 

0-001706 

50 

0-002066 

0002536 

0-002021 

70 

0002390 

0-003176 

0-002478 

90 

0-002910 

0-004147 

0-003081 

110 

0003690 

0-006919 

• «  ■ 

130 

0-006031 

0-009671 

•  •  • 

Thus  at  about  110°  ether  has  a  coefficient  of  expansion  equal  to  that 

^  This  transformation  is  considered  in  Chapter  V.  Section  vi. 

2  Thilorier,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhys,,  2«,  torn.  Ix.  p.  427,  1885. 

'  Drion,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phya,,  8^  torn.  Ivi  p.  6,  1869. 
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of  air  (0*003665),  and  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids  attain  the  same 
value  about  80°  and  105°  respectively. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  executed  by  Him^  on  the  same 
subject,  with  a  modified  form  of  the  weight  thermometer,  consisting 
of  a  huge  bulb  containing  the  liquid,  and  a  long  stem  containing 
mercury  which  overflowed  at  a  point  11-25  m.  above  the  bulb,  so 
that  the  liquid  expanded  under  a  constant  pressure  of  nearly  15 
atmospheres. 

He  expressed  the  dilatation  A  by  means  of  formulse  of  the  t3rpe 

and  found  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  water  at  180°  C.  was 
about  half  that  of  air,  while  that  of  alcohol  at  160°  was  0-017843,  or 
about  five  times  greater  than  that  of  air.  Thus  in  the  case  of  water, 
the  volume  being  taken  equal  to  unity  at  zero,  the  volume  at  any 
temperature  6  between  100°  and  200°  C.  was  given  by  the  formula 

r  =  1  +  0  -00010867875^  +  0  •0000030078653^ 
+  0-0000000028730422^'- 0-0000000000066457031^, 

■ 

with  similar  formula  for  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  substances. 

More  recently  M.  S.  P.  Grimaldi  *  has  executed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  dilatation  of  ethyl  oxide  under  pressures  varying  from  1 
to  25  metres  of  mercury,  and  at  temperatures  bietween  0°  and  105°  C, 
the  pressure  being  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water. 
From  the  dilatations  the  compressibility  was  deduced,  and  was  found  to 
be  independent  of  the  pressure  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
Jamin,  Amaury,  Deschamp,  and  Cailletet,  but  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Golladon  and  Sturm,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  Amagat  From 
the  experiments  of  Grassi  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the  compress- 
ibility of  water  increases  as  the  temperature  falls,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  density  is  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure,  the 
lowering  being  about  1°  G.  for  a  pressure  of  about  50  atmospheres 
(see  further,  Art.  107). 

^  Him,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhys,,  4«,  torn.  x.  p.  82,  1867. 
'  Grimaldi,  Journal  de  Physique,  torn.  y.  p.  29,  1886. 
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DILATATION   OF  GASES 

111.  Dilatation  of  the  ThermometFie  Substance. — Having  agreed 
to  measure  equal  increments  of  temperature  by  equal  absolute  incre- 
ments of  volume  of  some  chosen  substance  under  constant  pressure,  we 
have  already  seen  that  for  this  substance  the  equation 

V=Vo(l  +  o«) 

always  holds  true,  where  a  is  a  constant,  namely,  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  substance  at  the  chosen  zero  of  temperature,  or  the 
mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  zero  and  6,  In  order  to  deter- 
mine a  for  the  thermometric  substance  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
volume  V^  at  zero  and  the  absolute  increase  of  volume  V  -  V^  cor- 
responding to  any  temperature  ^,  or  if  the  volume  i;  of  a  degree 
measure  be  known  we  have  simply  a  =  vjYq.  The  practical  determina- 
tion of  a  consequently  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  expansion 
of  the  envelope,  and  this  may  be  found  by  the  methods  already 
described. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  thermometric  substance  whatever  it 
may  be.  For  this  substance  the  relation  between  any  two  tempera- 
tures and  the  corresponding  volumes  will  always  be,  under  the  given 
conditions  of  pressure, 

which  merely  expresses  that  the  change  of  temperature  is  proportional 
to  the  change  of  volume.  The  factor  A  is  a  constant  under  given 
conditions  of  pressure,  and  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  pressure  only, 
which  can  be  determined  when  the  laws  of  compressibility  of  the  sub- 
stance are  known.  If  the  thermometric  substance  happened  to  be  a 
liquid  at  all  temperatures  obtainable,  and  if  it  reached  a  least  volume 
Vq  at  some  temperature  (like  water  at  4°),  then  this  would  correspond 
to  the  lowest  temperature  which  it  would  be  possible  to  register  with 
this  substance.     Taking  this  as  our  zero,  the  temperature  measured 
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from  this  zero  might  be  called  the  absolute  temperature  for  this  sub- 
stance, and  we  would  have 

9=A(t;-t;to)« 

For  many  reasons,  already  mentioned,  it  has  been  decided  to  take 
some  permanent  gas  as  the  standard  thermometric  substance.  The 
ideal  limit  to  which  such  a  substance  approximates  is  exact  obedience 
to  Boyle's  law.  If  this  law  is  obeyed,  it  follows  that  the  product  of 
the  pressure  and  volume  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  measured 
from  the  absolute  zero  of  an  ideal  thermometer  filled  with  a  substance, 
always  obe3dng  Boyle's  law,  so  that  the  volume  Vq  is  zero,  and  the  con- 
stant A  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Hence  for  all  such  substances 
when  temperature  is  measured  in  this  manner,  we  have  the  equation 

If  ^  be  the  corresponding  temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  Oq 

the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  the  melting  point  of  ice, 

then 

9=90+^. 

Let  us  now  seek  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  such  a  sub- 
stance. In  working  with  solids  and  liquids  it  was  not  necessary  to 
consider  small  variations  of  pressure.  A  small  change  of  pressure  does 
.not  sensibly  affect  the  volume  of  a  solid  or  liquid.  In  the  case  of 
gases,  however,  variations  of  pressure  notably  affect  the  volume,  and  in 
all  practical  investigations  such  changes  must  be  determined  and 
allowed  for. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  that  the  pressure  is  maintained 
constant,  and  that  the  temperature  and  volume  vary.  At  any  tem- 
perature ff^  C.  we  have  the  equation 

and  at  O''  C.  we  have 
consequently 


and  therefore 


pvo  =  RGo, 

00        9o 


vo 


_V-Vo_  1 


Hence  the  relation  between  the  absolute  temperature  0  and  the  centi- 
grade temperature  6  is 


9=9o  +  «=l  +  «. 

a 


It  thus  appears  that  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  0"" 
and  ff*  C.  of  any  thermometric  substance  obeying  Boyle's  law  is  the 
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reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  freezing  point  This  co- 
efficient is  independent  of  K^  that  is,  of  the  other  properties  of  the 
substance,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  if  all  the  gases  obey  Boyle's 
law,  and  if  they  all  give  the  same  absolute  zero  when  used  as  a  ther- 
mometric  substance,  they  will  all  possess  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion,  and  vice  versd.  The  whole  question  about  gases,  then, 
reduces  to  the  examination  of  how  closely  they  obey  Boyle's  law. 
This  point  will  be  considered  in  Art  218.  At  present  we  shall  con- 
sider the  methods  by  which  the  mean  coefficient  a  has  been  obtained  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  gases.  There  are  in  general  two  methods  of 
attack.  Either  by  keeping  the  pressure  constant  and  observing  the 
change  of  volume  between  0°  and  100°  C.  (or  any  other  temperature 
6°  C),  or  by  keeping  the  volume  constant  and  noting  the  correspond- 
ing change  of  pressure.  The  former  gives  the  mean  coefficient  of  in- 
crease of  volume,  or  the  dilatation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
while  the  latter  gives  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure.  If  Boyle's 
law  is  obeyed  these  two  coefficients  are  equal,  for  the  former  is 

*  evo    "Bo' 

and  the  volume  being  constant  the  latter  is 

Opo      Bo' 

In  general,  when  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  we  have 

vdO"  e*  vode  ~Bo* 
Similarly  when  the  volume  is  kept  constant, 

pd0~e*  pq  'd0~eo 

The  extent  to  which  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure  is  found 
by  experiment  to  agree  with  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  volume  will 
consequently  furnish  a  test  as  to  how  nearly  the  gas  under  examina- 
tion obeys  Boyle's  law. 

112.  Dilatation  under  Ck)nstant  Pressure. — The  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  thermometric  substance  must  be  determined  by  directly 
observing  its  volume  under  constant  pressure  at  two  fixed  tempera- 
tures, unless  some  law  connecting  the  pressure  and  volume  at  constant 
temperatures  has  been  previously  established.  If  such  a  law  be  known 
other  methods  in  which  the  pressure  is  variable  and  volume  constant, 
or  in  which  both  pressure  and  volume  vary,  may  be  devised.     If 
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Bojle's  kw  Imd  not  been  known  all  experiments  on  the  expansion  of 
gases  would  have  been  made  by  observing  the  volume  under  constant 
pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  metliod  whs  adopted  in  the  earlier 
investigaiiona,  but  it  was  ultimately  superseded  by  other  methods 
depending  on  the  application  of  Boylo'a  law.  The  practical  difficulties 
attending  the  observation  of  the  volume  under  constant  pressure,  and 
the  errors  att«nding  the  experiment,  are  much  greater  than  those 
attending  the  observation  of  the  pressure  under  constant  volume. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion under  constant  pressure  should  be  measured  by  direct  experiment, 
and  the  comparison  of  this  coefficient  with  that  obtained  by  any  olhei' 
method  founded  on  some  previously -determined  presaure-volume-rela- 


iaOH  at  constant  tempemtui-e,  will  furnish  a  test  of  the  truth  and  range 
of  applicability  of  this  relation. 

The  early  exjierim enters  on  this  subject  were  not  aware  of  the 
great  im))ortaiice  of  procuring  the  air,  or  other  gas,  quite  pure  and 
perfectly  free  from  aqueous  vapour.  Gay-Lussac '  soems  to  have  been 
tbc  first  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  im(Kirtant  point.  The  appa- 
ratus {Fig.  40)  employed  by  this  philosopher  was  simply  a  glass  bulb, 
A,  ramUhed  with  a  straight  stem,  AB,  which  was  carefully  calibrated. 
The  air  which  filled  the  bulb  was  freed  from  moisture  by  being  passed 
through  deeici^ating  tubes  before  entering  the  bulb.  The  bulb  was 
first  tilled  with  mercury  and  then  turned  upside  down,  so  that  the 
oiercury  escaped  and  air  entered  through  the  drying  tubes  to  take  iu 
place.  A  short  index  a  of  mercury  was  left  in  the  stem  to  mark  the 
volume  of  the  air  enclosed.  The  stem  was  maintained  horizontal,  so 
■  Khiy-Uusac.  Ann.  dt  Chimle  tt  de  Phusiqw,  1",  tom.  xliii.  |i.  137.  Aii  X". 
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that  the  prosaurc  of  the  enclosed  air  was  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
reading  the  barometer  it  can  be  ascertained  if  this  remains  constant 
during  the  experiment;  if  not,  corresponding  corrections  must  be  applied 
for  the  variation  of  volume  arising  from  change  of  pressure.  The  bulb 
iind  part  of  the  stem  were  immersed  in  melting  ice  and  afterwards 
boiling  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  noted  by  mercury 
thermometers.  The  volume  vas  noted  in  both  cases,  and  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  deduced  was  O'00375.  Correction,  of  course, 
must  be  made  in  such  an  experiment  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass. 
The  volume  of  the  bulb  and  of  each  division  of  the  stem  at  some 
definite  temperature  is  ascertained  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  mercury 
it  contains  at  this  temperature,  and  from  the  known  expansion  of  the 
glass  the  volume  at  any  other  temperature  can  be  calculated. 

The  same  value  for  this  coefficient  was  independently  arrived  at 
by  Dalton,'  and  afterwards  these  experiments  were  repeated  and  con- 
firmed by  Didong  and  Petit,*  and  consequently  this  value  of  the 
coefficient  was  universally  accepted  as  correct  nntU  Rudbei^,  a  Swedish 
physicist,  published  a  memoir  giving  the  lower  value  0'003646, 
Rudberg  here  jiointed  out  the  great  importance  of  thoroughly  desiccat- 
ing not  only  the  air  admitted  l«  the  bulb,  but  also  the  bulb  itself.  For 
this  purpose  the  bulb  was  repeatedly  filled  with  dry  air  and  exhausted, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  highly  heated  so  as  to  expel  all  moisture 
from  its  walls.  The  experiments  of  Rudberg  were,  however,  conducted 
at  constant  volume,  so  that  Magnus^  undertook  the  re-determination 
of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  under  constant  pressure  by  the  method 
of  Gay-Lussac.  The  mean  of  thirty-two  exiieriments  gave  a  value  differ- 
ing little  from  that  of  Gay-Luasoc,  the  extreme  values  being  0'0038769 
and  0'00355.     The  great  divergence  exhibited  here  led  Magnus  to 

'  Dalton  fouiiii  that  1000  menaures  of  air  at  55°  F.  beciime  132C  at  212"  F, 
lilrmoira  of  thu  itanchtaUr  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  v.  pt.  iii.  p.  GS!}},  aiid  in  his  ClumiiaU 
Philoaophfi  he  sUtes  that  1000  nieusuroH  at  83°  F,  become  137H  at  212°,  according  to 
Ilia  own  and  Gaj-Luaaac's  eiparimenta.  Rcgnault  appears  to  Imve  mistaken  Dalton'f 
meaning  and  fancied  that  an  error  had  crept  in  here,  for  he  e*;B  {MtmoiTa  dc  VAi^. 
dimit) :  "  Rudberg  termine  son  Siicond  MtmoirB  par  une  reaiari|ue  importanlc,  qot 
avBit6t«drij^faite  en  1813  par  Gilbert  (.4>iTU(f''ji&!  Oi^ifW,  torn.  xiv.  p.  297),  mai»<]Q{ 
depaii  jtaittombvci  tout  &  fait  dnnsl'oubli;  aavoir,  qns  loa  eiperieucesde  MM.  Dalton 
et  Gay-Lusaac,  que  I'on  avait  regardiu  comiue  ayant  donu^  dea  r^sultat*  imsijaa 
identiques,  difTirent,  »u  (wntrairo,  baaacou]!." 

Tliis  statement  arose  from  the  BUpposition  that  Dalton  took  the  initial  volume  to . 
bo  1000  at  32°  F.  instead  of  GG°  F.  He,  however,  eipresaly  atatea  tllat  vlien  tlw 
volume  was  lOOO  Bt  55°  F.  it  was  1325  at  212",  and  he  mentiona  in  addition  tlwt  he 
had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  voliune  at  82'  F.  The  coelUciont  ia  thus  0-00373,  , 
which  ia  sensibly  the  same  aa  the  mean  of  Oty-Lussac'a  eiperimenla. 

*  Dulong  and  Petit,  .^nn.  di  Chimu  d  de  /Ayn^,  2*.  lorn.  ii.  p.  210,  1810. 

*  KagnoE,  Fogg.  Ann. To\.  Iv.,18i2',  Jwn.  <UChim,ctiii  Phyi-,  3',  Uixa.\i.\\.iSO. 
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abandon  the  method  of  Gay-Luaeac  altogether.  This  itiothod  suffera 
from  defects  which  render  the  results  obtained  by  it  open  to  doubt, 
BVCD  though  the  air  enclosed  by  Gay-Lusaac  had  been  ])erfectly  dry. 
These  defect*  lie  iu  the  metliod  of  meaauring  the  volume  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  moving  index  of  luercury.  In  the  firet  place,  it  may  be 
objected  tliat  the  index  does  not  properly  close  the  tube  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  the  air  inside  and  outside.'  Magnus, 
in  fact,  found  that  when  the  apparatus  was  brought  to  zero  the  air 
enclosed  scarcely  ever  exhibited  the  same  volume.  Besides  this  a 
mercury  index  always  sticks  somewhat  to  the  walla  of  the  tube,  so 
that  the  pressure  inside  and  outside  may  differ  somewhat  without 
moving  the  index.  The  errors  arising  from  these  sources  are  conse- 
quently sufBcient  to  condemn  the  method. 

113.  Befrnault's  Experiments. — After  executing  several  series  of 
experiments  by  other  methods  depending  on  the  application  of  Boyle'a 
law  to  gases,  Kegnault  next  attacked  the  problem  of  directly  determin- 
ing the  expansion  under  constant  pressure.  For  this  purpose  be 
employed  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  18,  which  may  Im  termed  a  con- 
stant pressure  air  thermometer.  The  bulb  was  well  dried  and  filled 
with  dry  air  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  being 
adjusted  so  as  to  stand  at  a  fixed  mark  a  on  the  arm  FG,  and  at  the 
same  level  on  the  other  arm,  IJ,  of  the  manometer.  The  tube  op  (I'ig. 
17)  was  then  sealed  up  white  tlie  bulb  was  surrounded  with  melting 
ice.  The  bulb  at  this  stage  contained  air  at  aero,  and  the  pressure  H 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  was  determined  by  reading  the  barometer  at 
tbe  time  of  sealing  the  tube  op.  The  ice  was  then  removed,  and  the 
bulb  was  placed  in  a  steam  bath,  the  mercury  being  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  manometer  till  equality  of  level,  or  a  small  difference  of  level 
A',  which  was  measured  by  moans  of- a  cathetometer,  was  secured. 

•  RegnnuU  {Ann.  de  Chim.  e\ 
eipeiimcnU  on  the  eipanaion  of 
nombeni 

0-003041,  0'U0362e,  0-00363B,  0'003e47,  0-003562. 

All  thcM  numbera  are  lesi  than  tlloae  obtained  by  other  methods,  and  this  Re^aalt 
oonnders  remiLrkable.  This  migbt  aribe  from  the  tniperfet't  closing  of  the  etem  b; 
th«  miiTcar;  index.  Thus  if  the  index  does  not  slide  ait-tjght  in  the  stem,  then 
when  tbe  ffis  ii  expanding  the  internal  preunre  ia  gioater  than  the  externa],  nnd 
MTue  ur  will  oacape  from  the  bulb,  and  tho  final  volnme  will  appear  too  email.  So 
•(•ill  when  the  air  is  contractiug  the  exlemill  presgiire  exceeds  the  intemBl,  and  air 
antara  the  bnlb.  In  tlie  tirat  prarase  warm  air  eicnpea,  and  in  the  second  coh!  denser 
•ir  enters,  no  that  when  tb«  apparatus  again  rrturns  to  xero  the  volume  of  the  atr 
encloHd  would  Iw  greatur  than  before.  In  ko  experiment  the  index  at  zero  stood  at 
Ih*  iliviiiion  152-7,  and  at  100  the  reading  was  G34'B,  and  after  returning  to  lero 
tits  raading  nis  1G4'G,  the  barometer  uot  having  senaibly  changed. 
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During  this  process  the  air  expanded  and  occupied  part  of  the  gradu- 
ated arm  FG.  Let  V^  be  the  volume  of  the  bulb  at  zero,  v^  the  volume 
of  the  stem  up  to  the  fixed  mark  a,  and  r,  the  volume  of  the  graduated 
tube  from  a  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Then  if  the  whole 
mass  of  gas  were  at  the  same  temperature  its  volume  at  zero  would  be 
V^j  +  v^  and  its  volume  at  6  would  be  (V^  + 1\  +  v^{l  +  gff),  and  if  the 
pressure  were  exactly  the  same  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  first  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  would  be  given  at  once  by  the  equation 

the  temperature  6  being  approximately  100°  C,  the  difference  arising 
on  account  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  not  necessarily  exactly 
760  mm. 

In  the  experiment,  however,  the  gas  occupying  the  stem  and  tube 
was  not  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  bulb,  and  the  final 
pressure  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  initial.  If  the  volume  v^^  is 
at  the  temperature  6^^,  and  v^  at  $2,  while  the  bulb  is  at  ^  and  the 
initial  and  final  pressures  are  H  +  ^  and  H'  +  h\  then  the  full  equation 
for  a  will  be 

r-i^^-'-^?- t;:^](H'-*'>=  [v.-l^jH-'^)- 

This  equation  follows  from  the  application  of  the  equation  '2pv/(l  +  a^) 
=  constant  (Ex.  4,  p.  141)  for  the  whole  mass  of  gas.  From  this  we 
have  Kegnault's  formula  ^ 

(H'  +  A')(l+f7^) 


l  +  o^  = 


7» 


H  +  A  + 


V    H-\-h      V  R'+h'     i/  U'  +  h 
Vo  1  +o^i    Vo  l  +  a0i~ \q  1  +o>2 


where  v  is  written  for  i\  (1  +  gS^  and  v'  replaces  the  corresponding 
terms  in  6^  and  v^.  The  terms  in  the  denomimator  which  embrace  v 
and  v'  also  include  a,  the  quantity  sought,  but  on  account  of  the 

^  In  this  equation  6i  and  0^  are  practically  constant,  while  0  and  v,  var}*.     Hence 
differentiating  with  respect  to  0  we  have 


Hence 


Jdff     Voa(l+yg).  n+g02\dv2^Q 

1  +  a^       (l  +  o^)«       \l-i-aejd0 

rfva     (l+aMa-y)Vo      ,  .  ,  .  1 

■j2  =  /T~; — i>  \  /I  . — a\2  which  vanes  as  ^,- 
d0    {\-^g0%)  (l+o^)*  O^ 


That  is,  the  increase  dv^  of  volume  corresponding  to  a  definite  rise  of  temperature  d0 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  absolute  temperature.  Hence  the  sensibility  of 
the  instrument  decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  circumstance  led  Regnault 
to  reject  the  constant  pressure  air  thermometer.  In  the  case  of  the  constant  volume 
thermometer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensibility  is  as  good  at  high  temperatures  as 
at  low 
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small  values  of  v  and  t;'  compared  with  V^,  an  approximate  value  of  a 
may  be  used  in  these  terms,  and  the  resulting  value  of  a  deduced  from 
the  equation.  In  this  experiment  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
volumes  Y^,  t;^  and  v^  is  of  prime  importance,  as  well  as  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  temperature  $2  of  the  bath  enclosing  the  manometer.  The 
volumes  are  determined  by  weighing  the  mercury  which  fills  the 
corresponding  spaces  at  some  definite  temperature,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  is  kept  uniform  by  constant  agitation.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  the  thorough  desiccation  of  the  manometer  tube  FO  as 
well  as  the  bulb. 

The  value  of  a  obtained  in  this  manner  slightly  exceeds  that 
obtained  by  the  other  methods,  but  the  excess  is  not  so  notable  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  within  the  limits  of  the  experiments  Boyle's 
law  is  sensibly  deviated  from.  The  first  series  of  experiments  gave 
the  same  coefficient  for  air  and  hydrogen,  but  in  the  later  experiments 
the  coefficient  for  hydrogen  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  air.  A 
similar  result  was  obtained  by  Magnus.^  The  difference,  however, 
was  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  and  consequently  nothing 
definite  could  be  inferred  from  it  (cf.  Art.  219). 

By  varying  the  initial  pressure  the  expansion  under  different  press- 
ures may  be  examined  in  the  same  way.  The  results  obtained  by 
Regnault  were  as  follows : — 

Experiments  under  Atmospheric  Pressure 


Air      .... 

.     0-0036706 

Carbon  Monoxide 

.     0-0036688 

Hydrogeu    . 

.     0-0036613 

Nitrous  Oxide 

.     0-0037195 

Carbonic  Acid 

.     0-0037099 

Cyanogen    . 

.     0-0038767 

Sulphuroas  Acid  . 

.     0-0039028 

.  . 

When  the  pressure  was  between  250  and  260  centimetres  of  mercury 
the  coefficients  found  for  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  were 
0-0036944,  0-0036616,  and  00038455  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  sulphurous  acid  great  difficulty  was  always  experi- 
enced in  thoroughly  dr3ring  the  gas,  and  it  consequently  had  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  bulb  very  slowly,  and  so  remain  a  long  time  in 
the  drying  tubes.^  The  coefficient  of  this  gas  (or  of  any  other),  near  its 
condensing  point,  increases  with  the  pressure.  Thus  at  760  mm.  the 
coefficient  of  SO2  was  0003902,  and  at  980  mm.  it  was  0-003980. 

Within  certain  limits,  however,  all  gases  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
panding equally,  that  is,  all  gases  sufficiently  far  removed  from  their 
condensing  points  approximately  obey  the  law  of  Charles. 

^  Magnus,  AntL  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3®,  torn.  iv.  p.  334,  1842. 
'  With  any  such  gas  all  air  should  be  carefully  swept  out  of  the  drying  tubes 
before  filling  the  bulb. 

O 
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114.  The  Pressure  Coefficient. — The  so-called  dilatation  of  a  gas  at 
constant  volume,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  its  coefficient  of  increase 
of  pressure,  has  been  studied  by  Rudberg,  Magnus,  and  Kegnault. 
The  apparatus  employed  by  all  was  almost  exactly  the  same,  the 
original  apparatus  adopted  by  Rudberg  being  slightly  improved  and 
perfected  by  the  others.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  constitutes  a  constant 
volume  air  thermometer  (Fig.  17).  The  bulb  is  dried  and  filled  with 
dry  gas  as  already  described,  and  the  mercury  is  adjusted  so  that  its 
surface  stands  at  a  fixed  mark  a  on  the  manometer  arm.  This  mark 
was  placed  by  Regnault  on  the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  and  not  on  the 
capillary  arm.  He  states  that  he  could  never  obtain  consistent  results 
when  the  fixed  mark  was  on  the  capillary  connecting  tube. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  bulb  is  placed  in  ice  and  filled  with  air 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  H,  and  the  difference  of  level 
in  the  arms  of  the  manometer  h.  When  it  is  immersed  in  steam  let  the 
difference  of  level  in  the  two  arms  of  the  manometer  be  h\  and  the 
barometric  height  H'.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  bulb  is  now 
Bf  +  h\  and  its  temperature  is  6°  C,  which  is  approximately  100°  C, 
the  difference  being  determined  by  the  deviation  of  H'  from  the 
standard  height  760  mm.  As  before,  if  Vo  denotes  the  zero  volume 
of  the  bulb,  and  Vi  the  volume  of  the  stem  up  to  the  fixed  mark,  the 
equation  for  a  will  be 

Since  v,/Vo  is  small,  $^  may  be  supposed  equal  to  $,  and  we  have  Reg- 
nault's  formula 

(l+gr^XH'  +  A') 


1  +  a^^ 


Vo(l+a^i). 


The  second  term  in  the  denominator  being  small,  an  approximate 
value  of  a  may  be  employed  in  it,  and  the  calculation  proceeded  with 
by  the  method  of  successive  approximations.  The  mean  of  three  series 
of  experiments  by  this  method  gave 

0=0-0086679. 

By  varying  the  initial  pressure,  that  is  the  height  A,  the  effect  of 
pressure  may  be  examined  The  following  table  is  taken  from  Reg- 
nault's  second  memoir :  ^ — 

*  Regnault,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhysiquc,  3®,  torn.  v.  p.  66,  1842. 
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Prkssure  Coefficient  for  Air 


Pressure  at  Zero. 

Pressure  at  100°. 

«. 

10972  mm. 

149-31  mm. 

0-0036482  . 

174-36 

237-17 

0-0036518 

266-06 

395-07 

0-0036542 

374-67 

610-35 

0-0036587 

876-23 

510-97 

0-0036672 

•       760-00 

•  •  • 

0-0036650 

1678-40 

2286-09 

0-0036760 

1692-63 

2306-23 

0-0036800 

2144-18 

2924-04 

0-0036894 

3655-56 

4992-09 

0-0037091 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  a  increases  gradually  for  air 
as  the  pressure  becomes  greater.  This  indicates  that  there  is  a  small 
deviation  from  Boyle's  law,  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as 
the  pressure  becomes  more  elevated.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  this 
deviation  is  much  more  distinct,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Carbonic  Acid 


Pressure  at  Zero. 

Pressure  at  100°. 

a. 

758-47  mm. 

901-09 
1742-73 
3589  07 

1034-54  mm. 
1230-37 
2887-72 
4759  03 

0-0036856 
0  0036943 
0-0037623 
0-0038598 

116.  Method  of  Variable  Pressure  and  Volume. — A  method  in 
which  neither  the  volume  nor  the  pressure  remained  constant  through- 
out the  experiment  was  also  employed  by  Regnault.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  gas  obeys  Boyle's  law,  and  was 
devised  by  Dulong  and  Petit  for  their  experiments  on  the  comparison 
of  the  air  and  mercury  thermometers.  It  was  also  employed  by 
Rudberg  to  determine  the  expansion  of  air.  The  bulbs  used  by  Rud- 
berg  were  spherical  and  small,  containing  only  150  to  200  grammes 
of  mercury.  Regnault  employed  much  larger  bulbs,  which  contained 
800  to  1000  grammes  of  mercury,  and  were  cylindrical,  so  as  to  avoid 
errors  due  to  refraction  in  observing  the  level  of  the  mercury  surface 
through  the  glass.  The  first  operation  was  to  fill  the  flask  with  dry 
air  at  the  boiling  point  For  this  purpose  it  was  immersed  in  the 
steam  of  boiling  water,  and  connected  with  drying  tubes  and  an  air 
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pump,  u  shown  in  Tig.  41,  so  that  it  could  be  e:ch&uated  and  dry  air 
admitted  several  times.  The  bulb  having  bpen  thoroughly  desiccated 
and  filled  with  dry  air  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  steam  for  abont 
half  an  hour.  The  drying  tubes  were  then  removed  and  the  tip  of 
the  stem  sealed  up,  the  height  H  of  the  barometer  being  noted  at 
the  same  time.  The  flask  now  contains  air  at  a  pressure  H  and  tem- 
perature if  which  is  approximately  100°  G. 

The  second  operation  consists  in  placing  the  flask  as  shown  in  Fig. 
42,  with  it«  stem  dipping  under  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  mercury  and 
its  bulb  surrounded  by  melting  ice.  In  this  position  the  tip  of  the 
stem  is  broken  with  iron  pincers,  and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube 
and  partly  fills  the  bulb.  WhOe  the  mercury  is  rising,  the  bulb  may 
be  gently  tapped  to  facilitate  the  passage  through  the  stem  and  pre- 
vent a  false  equilibrium  occurring  through  the  sticking  of  the  mercury 


to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  After  standing  thus  for  an  hour  or  more  with 
the  bulb  surrounded  by  broken  ice,  the  height  h  of  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  bulb,  over  that  in  the  cistern,  is  measured  by  means  of  a 
cathetometer.  If  H'  be  the  height  of  the  barometer  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  bulb  is  now  H'  -  A,  and  its  ma^s  is  the  same  as  before.  It  now 
remains  to  determine  its  volume.  For  this  purpose  a  small  metal  cap 
containing  soft  wax  is  slipped  over  the  tip  of  the  stem  so  as  to  close 
it,  that  the  bulb  and  the  mercury  it  contains  may  be  weighed.  When 
this  weighing  is  efliMted,  tint  inatniment  is  completely  filled  with 
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mercury  »t  zero  and  weighed  again.  The  difference  of  weight  givee 
the  volume  previously  occupied  in  the  bulb  by  the  air  at  zero.  Hence 
if  W,  be  the  weight  of  mercury  that  fills  the  bulb  at  zero,  and  v> 
the  weight  of  the  mercury  that  ascended  into  it  from  the  bath,  we 


1+ae 


Wg(l  +gfl)H 


The  coefficient  deduced  by  Regn»ult  aa  the  mean  result  of  hia  experi- 
ments by  this  method  was  0'003G623,  the  extreme  numbers  being 
0-0036689  and  0-0036549.  Hia  mean  result  ia  thus  somewhat  greater 
than  that  deduced  by  Hudherg :  and  Regnault  attributes  this  to  a  source 
of  error  arising  in  this  fonn  of  experi- 
ment and  not  noticed  by  Rudberg. 
This  occurs  in  the  drawing  in  of  small 
bubbles  of  air  with  the  mercury  as  the 
l&tt«r  rises  into  the  bulb  in  the  second 
part  of  the  experiment,  and  the  errors 
arising  from  this  source  will  be  more 
marked  the  smaller  the  bidb.  This 
aspiration,  in  Kegnault's  opinion,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  mercury  does 
not  wet  the  gloss  stem,  and  a  film  n( 
air  enclosed  between  the  mercury  and 
glass  is  drawn  in  with  the  niercuiy  ns 
it  rushes  up  the  stem  after  the  tip  is 
broken  off. 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  Hegnault  ^ 
encircled   the  stem  with   small   brass 
rings  which   amalgamated   and   made 
perfect  contact  with  the  mercury.     He  a 
the  mercury  with  a  layer  of  sulphuric  a 
th«  measurement  of  the  height  h. 

Bngnuutt  conducted  a  further  aeries  of  experiments  with  a  modi- 
fied form  of  apparatus.  In  these  investigations  the  stem  of  the  air- 
flaaJc  was  made  long,  so  that  when  it  was  opened  under  mercury  the 
mercury  rose  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  stem,  but  did  not  enter 
the  bnlb.  In  this  case  k  is  large,  an<l  the  pressure  H'  -  h  of  the  gas 
aoclosed  is  small,  but  its  volume  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  investigation,  so  that  the  apparatus  is  practically  a  form  of 
volume  air  thermometer.      The   coefficient   found  by   this 


Fig,  4i 

>  covered  the  smiace  of 
cid,  which  was  removed  before 
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method  was  sensibly  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  foregoing,  being 
0-0036633. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  Kegnault  arrived  after  his 
elaborate  investigations  were — 

(1)  That  Gay-Lussac's  coefficient,  000375,  was  too  high,  and  that 
Rudberg's,  0*003645,  was  too  low,  and  should  be  replaced  by  the 
number  0-003665. 

(2)  That  all  gases  do  not  possess  exactly  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion,  and  that  for  the  same  gas  the  coefficient  at  constant 
volume  differs  somewhat  from  that  under  constant  pressure. 

(3)  That  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  all  the  gases  examined 
(except  hydrogen)  increased  with  the  density  or  initial  pressure  of 
the  gas. 

(4)  That  the  coefficients  of  the  several  gases  approach  equality  as 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  decreases — that  is,  when  the  gas  is  taken  in  a 
highly  rarefied  condition. 

These  conclusions  imply  that  all  gases  do  not  obey  Boyle's  law 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  but  that  when  they  are  taken  at 
low  pressures  and  high  temperatures,  or  in  a  highly  rarefied  state, 
their  obedience  to  the  law  becomes  more  and  more  exact.  ^ 

^  The  mean  coefficient  found  by  Balfour  Stewart  {Phil.  Trans,,  1868,  p.  425) 
was  0*0036728.  Tlie  method  employed  was  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Rndberg 
and  used  by  Regnault,  but  abandoned  for  the  form  of  apparatus  in  Fig.  17. 
The  manometer  tubes  dipped  into  a  closed  reservoir  of  mercury  furnished  with  a 
screw  plunger,  by  means  of  which  the  mercury  could  be  forced  into  the  tubes  and 
the  level  kept  at  the  fixed  mark. 

The  following  numerical  coefficients  were  obtained  by  Regnault  for  his  various 
gas  thermometers : — 

Air  thermometer  normal  272*85  =  ( *003665)-' 

440  mm.  pressure     „  272-98  =  (*0036632)-» 

1490  mm.  pressure  „  272 '70  =  (-003667)- 

CO2  at  464  mm.  271  '59  =  ( -003682)- 

„     ,,741  mm.  270*64  =  (-003695}- 

SO2  at  588  mm.  263  -  6  =  ( -003794)- 

„    ,,751  mm.  261*  4  =  ('003825)- 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  Regnault  states  that  the  coefficient  used  was  ('003652)-' 
=  273*82.  This,  as  Lord  Kelvin  \x)ints  out,  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  coefficient 
of  dilatation  of  hydrogen  was  found  to  be  *0036678  at  constant  volume,  and 
*0036613  at  constant  pressure  {Bclation  des  Exp,,  torn.  i.  pp.  78,  80,  91,  115,  116), 
and  he  nowhere  finds  any  smaller  value  than  *003661. 
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116.  Three  Principal  Dilatations. — In  the  case  of  isotropic  sub- 
stances, the  dilatation,  like  the  other  physical  properties,  is  the  same 
in  all  directions,  but  in  crystals  the  expansion  in  any  direction 
depends  on  the  relation  of  that  direction  to  three  mutually  rect- 
angular axes,  called  the  principal  axes  of  dilatation,  which  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  axes  of  symmetry  or  crystallographic  axes. 
Thus,  in  general,  crystals  expand  differently  in  different  directions ; 
and  some,  while  expanding  with  rise  of  temperature  in  one  direction, 
contract  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  For  this  reason  a  portion  of 
a  crystalline  substance  which  is  spherical  at  one  temperature  will  not 
be  spherical  at  any  other,  and  a  cubical  portion  at  one  temperature 
will  not  remain  cubical  when  the  temperature  changes. 

If  small  bars  be  cut  from  a  crystal  parallel  to  the  dilatation 
axes,  their  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  will  differ.  The  linear 
expansion  of  a  bar  cut  parallel  to  one  axis  will  be  \,  that  cut  parallel 
to  another  A2,  and  that  parallel  to  the  third  A3.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  a  cube  of  side  Iq  at  zero  be  cut  from  a  crystal  with  its  edges 
parallel  to  the  dilatation  axes  of  the  crystal,  its  edges  at  any  other 
temperature  6^  will  be 

k{l+\i0),      io(l  +  Xi^),      Wi  +  V). 
Hence  its  volume  will  be 

V  =  V(l  +  Xi^)(l  +  X2^)(l  +  X,^), 

or 

V  =  Vo(l  +  Xi^)(l  +  \^){l  +  Xj^). 

The  coefficient  of  cubical  dilatation  is  therefore 

V-Vo    ^     ^     ^ 

neglecting  the  products  X^  X^  etc 

In  the  case  of  amorphous  solids  and  crystals  of  the  cubic  system 
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A^  =  A^  =  X^  and    the   cubical  dilatation  is   three    times   the    linear 
expansion. 

In  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  there  is  an  axis  of 
crystalline  symmetry,  perpendicular  to  which  the  physical  properties 
are  alike  in  all  directions.  If  A^  be  linear  expansion  parallel  to  this 
axis,  then  the  other  two  principal  elongations  are  equal,  or  A3  =  A^ ; 
therefore  for  this  system  there  are  only  two  principal  dilatations,  and 
the  cubical  dilatation  is 

ei  ^  Xj  +  2Xj. 

117.  Changre  of  the  Dihedral  Angles  of  Crystals. — One  of  the 

most  noticeable  effects  of  crystalline  expansion  is  the  change  of  the 
dihedral  angles,  that  is  the  angles  between  the  plane  faces  of  the 
crystal,  with  change  of  temperature.  Thus  if  ABCD  (Fig.  43)  be 
the  cross  section  of  a  square  prism  of  a  crystalline  substance,  cut  so 
that  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD  of  the  section  are  parallel  to  two  of 
the  principal  axes;  then,  when  the  temperature  rises,  AC  and  BD 
become  elongated  by  different  amounts,  and  the  cross  section  of  the 
prism  remains  no  longer  square,  but  changes  into  a  rhombus  A'B'C'D'. 
The  angles  at  A  and  C  become  acute,  while  those  at  B  and  D  become 
obtuse.  If  two  such  prisms  be  cemented  together  with  two  edges 
in  contact,  whose  angles  become  more  obtuse  by  heating,  then  if 
when  cool  the  two  upper  faces  form  one  continuous  plane,  they 
will  be  inclined  as  shown  in  Fig.  44  when  heated.  Exceedingly 
small    inequalities    of    expansion    in    different    directions    may    be 


*r^f 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  44. 


detected  in  this  manner  by  observing  through  a  telescope  the  image 
of  a  distant  object  formed  by  reflection  at  the  polished  surfaces  of  the 
combined  prisms. 

Mitscherlich  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  that  crystals 
expanded    differently   in    different   directions,   and   his    method    of 
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observation  ^  consisted  in  determining  the  variations  of  the  dihedral 
angles  of  crystals  with  change  of  temperature.  The  angles  between 
the  plane  faces  of  a  crystal  may  be  measured  with  great  accuracy  by 
optical  instruments,  such  as  the  reflecting  goniometer,  and  such 
measurements  are  in  general  more  exact  for  these  investigations  than 
any  direct  measurement  of  length.  The  method,  however,  does  not 
give  the  absolute  dilatation,  but  only  the  difference  of  the  elongations 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals  of  the  prism.  Denoting  these  by 
\  and  A,  we  have 

tan  OB'A'= ^±^^=  1  +  (Xi  -  Xj^?, 

and  06' A'  is  half  the  measured  angle  of  the  rhombus. 

Another  relation  between  the  principal  elongations  is  obtained  by 
measuring  the  cubical  dilatation.  This  gives  the  sum  A^  +  X^  +  A3, 
and  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  weight  thermometer.  If 
the  substance  belongs  to  the  rhombic  system  we  have  A2  =  A3, 
and  these  two  measurements  determine  the  elongations  A^  and  Aj. 
Mitscherlich  ^  and  Dulong  determined  the  cubical  dilatation  of  a 
number  of  crystals  by  the  method  of  the  weight  thermometer.  Any 
two  other  observations  combined  with  this  determine  the  three  quantities 
Aj,  A^,  A3.  A  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  was  executed  by 
Pfaff,^  who  found  that  Iceland  spar  and  beryl  contract  transversely 
with  rise  of  temperature. 

118.  Linear  Dilatation  in  any  Direction. — So  far  we  have 
only  considered  the  linear  dilata- 
tions parallel  to  the  principal 
axes  of  dilatation.  The  linear 
dilatation  in  any  other  direction 
may  be  simply  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  quantities  A^,  A2, 
A3,  and  the  angles  a,  ^,  y,  which 
the  direction  makes  with  the 
axes  of  reference. 

Let  the   axes   of  reference  IP 
OX,  OY,  OZ  (Fig.  45)  be  taken  ^'  *^* 

parallel  to  the  three  principal  axes  of  dilatation,  and  let  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  P  be  2;,  y,  z  at  the  temperature  zero.  The 
distance  of  P  from  the  origin  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  Mitscherlich,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  2®,  torn.  xxv.  p.  108,  1824  ;  torn. 
xxxiL  p.  Ill,  1826. 

•  Mitscherlich,  Fogg,  Ann,  vol.  xlL         •  PfaflF,  Pogg,  Ann,  vol.  dv.  cvii,  1869. 
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At  any  other  temperature  0,  P  will  occupy  a  position  P',  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are 

(1  +  \$)x,     (1  +  X2^)y,     (1 4-  \0)2, 

and  the  distance  r'  of  P'  from  the  origin  will  be 
or  approximately 

r'^=7^+ 2^(Xiar»  +  X^«  +  \^). 

Now  by  the  expansion  the  line  OP  becomes  the  line  OP',  and  there- 
fore the  linear  dilatation  in  the  direction  OP,  that  is  of  a  bar  cut 
parallel  to  OP,  is 

^-^¥' 
But  since  r  +  /  is  very  nearly  equal  to  2r,  we  have 

re    "27^0'  r* 

or 

X = Xicos'o + XjC08'/3 + Xjcos^, 

where  a,  ^,  y  are  the  angles  which  OP  makes  with  the  axes  of 
reference.  Thus  by  three  measurements  of  \  made  in  any  three 
known  directions,  the  quantities  A^,  A^  \  can  be  calculated. 

Cor.  1.  The  linear  dilatations,  \\  k'\  \'\  in  any  three  mutually 
rectangular  directions  are  such  that  their  sum.  A'  +  A"  +  A'",  is  constant, 
and  equal  to  the  cubical  dilatation. 

Cor.  2.  In  a  direction  equally  inclined  to  the  axes  we  have 

cos^ = cosV = cos-v  =  i, 

and  a  single  measurement  of  A  in  this  direction  gives  the  cubical 
dilatation  a  =  3A. 

Cor  3.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  directions  parallel  to 
the  generators  of  the  cone  (when  real) 

along  which  there  is  neither  contraction  nor  expansion. 

This  property  is  possessed  by  certain  classes  of  marble.  Brewster 
suggested  the  use  of  a  rod  of  marble  cut  in  this  direction  as  a  pen- 
dulum of  invariable  length. 

119.  Fizeau*s  Optical  Method. — An  optical  method  depending  on 
the  colours  of  thin  plates  was  designed  by  M.  Fizeau  ^  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  dilatations  of  crystals  and  other  substances,  which  can 

'  Fizeau,  Amu  dt  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  4«,  torn,   ii.,  1864  ;  and  torn.  viii. 
p.  835,  1866. 
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ouly  bo  obtained  in  small  fragments.     The  sitbstance  to  be  examined 

was  cut  into  a  plute  with  parallel  faces,  and  from  1  U)  10  mm.  thiclf. 

This  plate,  P  (Fig.  46),  rested  on  a  plane 

metal    disc,   AB,   whicl>  was  supported  on 

three  adjustable  screws  passing  through  it 

near   the   circumference.      On    the    upper 

extremities  nf  these  screws  rested  a  glass 

plate,   CD,   which   could  be   brought  very 

close  Id  the  crystalline  plate  by  adjusting 

the  supporting  screws.     A   beam   of    light  Kik.  «. 

fell  perptendicularly  on  the  glass  plate,  and  passing  through  was  partially 

reflected  at  the  upper  surface  of    the  crystal.      When   the  air  fibn 

between  the  glass  plate  and  the  crystal  is  sufficiently  thin,  coloured 

fringes  are  produced,   which  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  film.' 

When   the  temperature  rises   the   thickness  of  the  crystalliDe    plate 

changes,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  screws  supporting  the  glass 

plate.       Hence    the    thickness   of    the    air  film    betweeu    the    glass 

plate    and    the    crystal  will    change    by   an    amount    equal     to    the 

difference  of  the  expansion  of  the  crystal,  and  the  expansion  of  the 

length  of  screw  between  the  metal  and  glass  plate.     But  when  the 

tliickness  of  the  air  film  changes  the  fringes  are  displaced,  and  from 

observation  of    this    displacement    the  change  of    tliickness    can    be 

calculated,  and  hence  the  expansion  of  the  crystal  deduced. 

By  this  means  exceedingly  small  changes  of  thickness  can  be 
observed.  Thus  in  order  to  displace  Newton's  rings  through  the 
width  of  a  bright  or  dark  band,  a  change  of  thickness  of  the  air  film 
of  oue-fourth  of  a  wave-length  of  light  is  sufficient.  For  yellow  light 
the  wave-length  is  about  0  00059  mm.,  and  a  displacement  of  .one- 
fifth  of  a  band  width  can  he  easily  observed,  so  that  a  change  of 
thickness  of  the  air  film  of  less  than  j^^nr  ^^  "■  niillimetre  can  be 
detected.  Thus  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  f>  mm.  thick  dilates  by  about 
j-fn  of  a  millimetre,  when  the  temperature  changes  from  10°  to  50" 
C,  and  this  would  give  a  displacement  through  nine  entire  fringes. 

In  order  to  observe  the  displacement  of  the  fringes,  lines  were 
ruled  on  the  glass,  and  the  position  of  the  fringes  with  respect  to 
them  could  bo  observed.  The  light  thus  acta  the  part  of  a  most 
delicate  micrometer,  the  only  condition  necessary  being  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 

'  If  the  rarftcM  wm  tceuntelj  plane  amt  [uiriillel,  b  beam  of  pacsllul  light 
fiiUIug  an  tlir?  appuatiu  would  not  produce  fnugea,  but  only  u  uerlAiu  oolonr  over 
llw  llIfH  ;  in  pmctice,  bovrevor,  perfectly  plana  aurfacea  ore  novsr  realisod,  and 
t  Mine  tort  ore  always  preaeDted, 
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The  whole  apparatus  could  be  placed  in  an  oven,  and  maintained 
at  any  desired  temperature.  The  expansion  of  the  screws  was 
determined  by  making  observations  without  the  plate  of  crystal 
between.  The  earlier  forms  of  the  apparatus  were  made  of  steel,  but 
in  the  later  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  ^  of  iridium  was  used,  on 
account  of  its  greater  stability  in  all  respects.  If  the  crystalline  plate 
is  transparent  its  lower  face  should  be  blackened  to  prevent  reflection 
at  that  face,  and  thus  secure  greater  distinctness  of  the  fringes. 

Fizeau  worked  with  three  equidistant  temperatures — 10°,  40°, 
70°  C.     Writing  A  and  a  in  the  forms 

o=c+<i(^-40*) 

he  obtained  for  emerald,  which  belongs  to  the  hexagonal  system, 


Xi  =  -  0-00000106  +  0'0000000114(^  -  40°) 
X2=  +  0-00000187 +  0-0000000138(^-40*)  ; 

hence 

o= \i  +  2X3= 0-00000168  +  0-0000000380(d  -  40*'). 

Thus  within  the  range  observed  X^  is  negative,  and  emerald  con- 
tracts along  this  axis  as  the  temperature  increases.  It  also  appears 
that  the  cubical  dilatation  a  is  positive  above  the  temperature  -  4°*2  C. 
and  negative  below  it,  and  consequently  at  this  temperature  emerald 
appears  to  present  a  maximum  density  as  in  the  case  of  water  at 
4°  C.     For  diamond,  which  belongs  to  the  cubic  system, 

0= 8\= 0-00000364  +  0000000432(^  -  40**), 

and  a  maximum  density  is  presented  at  the  temperature  -  42°'3  C. 
In  the  case  of  oxide  of  copper  (cubic  system) 

a = 8X = 0-00000279  +  0  -000000063(^  -  40"), 

SO  that  a  maximum  density  is  presented  at  the  temperature  -  4° '3. 

Iodide  of  silver  exhibited  a  negative  coefficient  of  dilatation 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature  employed,  -  10°  to  +70°. 
Within  these  limits  it  contracts  when  the  temperature  rises,  and 
expands  again  on  cooling.  The  formula  for  a,  however,  points  to  a 
minimum  density  at  the  temperature  -  60°  C. 
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SECTION    I 

INTRODUCTORY 

120.  The  General  Methods  of  Calorimetry. — The  measurement  of 
quantities  of  heat  by  any  method  has  been  styled  calorimetry,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  department  of  scientific  research  in  which  experi- 
mental skill  is  more  constantly  and  severely  tested.  In  such  measure- 
ments we  require  no  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  heat,  whether 
it  be  a  fluid  or  an  action,  either  at  a  distance  or  propagated  through  a 
medium;  the  estimation  is  simply  based  on  the  measurement  of 
some  effect  attributed  to  heat.  For  this  reason  the  term  *'  quantity 
of  heat,"  although  introduced  at  a  time  when  heat  was  supposed  to  be 
a  fluid,  may  still  be  retained  with  a  certain  definiteness  of  meaning, 
independent  of  any  theory,  just  as  quantities  of  light  and  quantities 
of  electricity  are  referred  to  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligibility 
without  necessarily  implying  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  either. 

The  general  methods  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  quantities 
of  heat  may  be  placed  under  two  heads,  depending  on 

(1)  Change  of  State,  or  Latent  Heat  Calorimetry. 

(2)  Change  of  Temperature,  or  Thermometric  Calorimetry. 

The  first  group  embraces  those  methods  which  are  founded  on  the 
fusion  of  solids,  or  the  condensation  of  vapours,  or  on  the  reverse 
operations,  and  includes  the  ice  and  steam  calorimeters.  This  method, 
since  it  depends  on  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  or  evaporation,  requires 
the  use  of  fixed  temperatures  only,  and  does  not  necessitate  the 
employment  of  a  thermometer.  The  second  group,  on  the  other  hand, 
embraces  those  methods  in  which  the  temperature  is  variable,  and  the 
measurement  essentially  depends  on  changes  of  temperature.  In  this 
system  the  estimation  is  reduced  to  the  observation  of  temperatures, 
and  the  thermometer  becomes  the  instrument  of  prime  importance. 
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For  this  reason  it  has  been  termed  thermometric  calorimetry.  It 
embraces  the  celebrated  method  of  mixtures  so  extensively  employed 
by  Kegnault^  and  the  method  of  cooling  which  was  perfected  by 
Dulong  and  Petit. 

121.  Units  and  Quantities  of  Heat — The  employment  of  these  two 
general  methods  in  calorimetry  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  different 
units  of  heat  In  the  method  of  latent  heat  the  substance  usually 
employed  was  ice,  and  quantities  of  heat  were  measured  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  ice  which  they  melted.  The  unit  of  heat  in  this  system  was 
naturally  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  convert  unit  weight  of  ice 
(at  the  melting  point)  into  ice-cold  water.  In  the  second  system, 
quantities  of  heat  were  measured  by  the  quantities  of  water  which 
they  raised  through  some  definite  range  of  temperature,  and  the  unit 
chosen  in  this  system  was  that  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  namely 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  unit  weight  of  pure  water  one 
degree  in  temperature.  When  the  unit  of  weight  is  taken  as  one 
gramme,  and  the  degree  centigrade  as  the  interval  of  temperature,  the 
unit  of  heat  may  be  termed  a  calorie,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  this  unit 
that  quantities  of  heat  are  now  chiefly  expressed.  The  first  unit  is 
about  eighty  times  as  large  as  this,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
liquefy  any  mass  of  ice  without  raising  its  temperature  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  ^ater  eighty  times  as  great  one  degree 
centigrade.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  latent  heat  of  ice  is  said  to 
be  80. 

A  third  method  of  obtaining  equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  any 
multiple  of  a  quantity,  is  by  means  of  a  steady  flame,  or  any  body 
maintained  in  a  state  of  steady  incandescence,  or  by  a  wire  kept  at  a 
steady  temperature  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  Thus  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  developed  by  the  combustion  ^  of  a  gramme 

^  If  equal  quantities  of  heat  be  given  to  equal  masses  of  two  substances  their 
specific  heats  will  be  inversely  as  the  corresponding  changes  of  temperature.  The 
electric  method  was  employed  by  Joule,  and  the  combustion  method  was  used  by 
Black,  but  soon  abandoned  on  account  of  its  many  sources  of  inaccuracy.  It  was, 
however,  more  recently  used  by  Thomsen  {Journal  de  Physique,  tom.  i.  p.  36)  with 
greater  success.  (Hirn's  method  is  mentioned  below,  p.  263.)  Thomsen  operated  witli 
about  a  litre  of  liquid  placed  in  a  calorimeter,  which  was  heated  centrally  by  the 
combustion  of  a  certain  mass  of  hydrogen,  which  was  the  same  in  all  experiments. 
He  commenced  each  experiment  with  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  as  much 
below  that  of  the  air  as  its  final  temperature  was  above  it.  Marignac  employed  a 
large-bulbed  thermometer  filled  with  water  as  heater  (Hirn's  method),  and  eliminated 
the  radiation  correction  by  varying  the  mass  of  liquid  in  the  calorimeter,  so  that  the 
final  temperature  was  the  same  in  all  experiments,  and  the  same  as  that  attained  by 
a  known  quantity  of  water  in  another  experiment.  The  quantity  of  heat  supplied 
being  the  same  in  all  cases,  it  followed  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  sub- 
stances were  inversely  as  the  masses.     For  if  Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  in 
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of  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  n  times  as  much  will  be  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  n  grammes  imder  the  same  conditions.  This  method, 
however,  suffers  from  many  imperfections,  and  is  difficult  to  work 
with,  besides  requiring  for  accuracy  many  precautions  and  auxiliary 
experiments. 

The  convenience  of  the  calorie  arises  partly  from  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which  pure  water  can  be  procured,  and  from  the 
fact  that  sensibly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  given  mass  of  water  one  degree  at  any  temperature 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points.  This  property  of  water 
must  be  tested  by  mixing  equal  masses,  or  known  masses,  of  water  at 
different  temperatures,  and  observing  the  resulting  temperature  of 
the  mixture.  If  equal  masses  at  temperatures  $  and  ^  be  mixed, 
and  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  each  one  degree  at  all  parts  of  the  scale,  then  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  will  be  the  arithmetic  mean  of  0  and  $\  that  is  ^{0  +  0'). 
If  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  differs  from  this  when  all  correc- 
tions are  allowed  for,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  one  degree  is  not  the 
same  at  all  temperatures,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thermal  capacity 
(Art  23)  of  the  mass  varies  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  unit  of  heat  is  definitely  chosen  as  the  quantity  of  heat  Specific 
which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  from  4°  to  ^^ter. 
5""  C,  then  a  quantity  Q  of  heat  is  that  which  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  Q  grammes  of  water  through  the  same  interval,  and  not  the 
quantity  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  Q"" 
C.  The  latter  quantity  will  be  the  same  as  the  former  only  if  water 
happens  to  possess  the  same  thermal  capacity  at  all  temperatures; 
and  since  water  is  the  standard  substance,  this  point  can  be  decided 
only  by  mixing  quantities  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  or  by 
comparison  with  some  standard  depending  on  the  same  process.  The 
most  recent  investigations  on  this  subject  show  that  the  thermal 
capacity  of  water  is  not  exactly  constant,  but  diminishes  slightly  from 
zero  to  about  20""  C,  and  then  gradually  increases  again.  It  thus 
exhibits  a  minimum  value  at  about  20°  C.     The  variation  is,  however, 

each  case  by  the  heater,  R  the  quantity  lost  by  radiation,  and  0  the  change  of 
temperature,  we  have  for  masses  m  and  m' — 

Q-B,=mS0=m'8'0y 
or 

The  results  obtained  by  Thomsen  and  Mariguac  by  these  methods  agree  remarkably 
well. 
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very  small,  and  consequently  we  shall  hereafter  speak  generally  of 
water  as  if  its  thermal  capacity  remained  constant  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  with  this  license  we  can  say  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  m  grammes  of  water  from 
^  to  ^'  is 

and  this  assumes  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  unity  between  the 
temperatures  0  and  $\ 

In  most  cases  in  which  quantities  of  heat  are  measured  it  is 
assumed  that  in  the  interchange  of  heat  between  two  bodies  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  one  loses  is  the  same  as  the  quantity  which 
the  other  gains.  No  third  body  is  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  heat  is  supposed  not  to  be  developed  or  destroyed  by 
chemical  or  other  actions  between  the  bodies.  Thus  if  two  bodies 
A  and  B  at  different  temperatures  are  simultaneously  immersed  in  a 
known  weight  of  water,  they  raise  its  temperature  by  a  certain 
amount,  and  it  is  found  that  the  final  temperature  of  the  water  is 
the  same  if  A  and  B  are  first  brought  into  contact,  so  as  to  come  to 
the  same  temperature  before  immersion.  In  the  first  case  the  heat 
is  directly  transferred  from  A  and  6  to  the  water;  in  the  second 
case  some  of  the  heat  passes  from  A  (supposed  the  warmer)  to  B 
before  immersion,  and  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the  water ;  finally, 
however,  the  whole  quantity  received  by  the  water  is  the  same  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  final  admission  is,  that  if  a  body  absorbs  a  quantity  Q  of  heat 
in  changing  its  temperature  from  ^  to  ^'  under  given  conditions,  then 
during  the  reverse  process,  during  the  passage  of  the  body  back  again 
from  ^'  to  ^  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  the  same  quantity  Q 
of  heat  will  be  evolved  by  the  same  body.  If  this  were  not  so,  a  body, 
when  alternately  heated  and  cooled  under  the  same  conditions,  would 
act  perpetually  as  a  source  or  sink  of  heat,  and  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  would  be  violated.  To  the  calorists,  who 
regarded  heat  as  an  indestructible  fluid,  this  equality  appeared  self- 
evident,  and  was  accordingly  tacitly  assumed.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dynamical  theory,  however,  heat  may  be  called  into  existence 
by  mechanical  actions,  and  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  heat,  but  the 
quantity  of  energy  in  a  system  that  is  conserved.  Hence  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  body  will  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
in  passing  from  one  state  A  to  another  B  as  it  will  evolve  in  returning 
from  B  to  A.  If,  however,  it  passes  back  again  from  B  to  A  in  the 
reverse  order,  through  exactly  the  same  series  of  states  and  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  during  its  passage  from  A  to  B,  the 
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quantity  absorbed  will  be  equal  to  that  evolved.  The  consideration 
of  such  tranHformationa  will  be  more  fully  entered  into  in  Chap.  VIIl. 
122.  SpeciQc  Heat — The  speciliu  heat  of  a  Bubstance  has  been 
fJready  defined  (Art  23)  as  its  thermal  capacity  per  unit  mass,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  it  by  a  given  amount  to  the  quantity 
nercessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  by  the 
same  amount.  Now,  since  the  unit  of  heat  is  taken  to  be  the  quantity 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  1°  C,  it  follows 
that  the  quantity  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gramme  from 
S  to  6'  will  be  simply  8'  -  0 ;  and  consequently,  if  a  quantity  Q  raises 
the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  any  substance  from  &  to  6',  the 
spociGc  heat  of  the  substance  will  be,  by  definition. 


In  this  case  s  is  the  viean  specific  heat  of  the  substance  between  6  and 
ff ;  and  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  at  any 
temperature  fl,  we  miiat  take  0'  infinitely  near  6.  Denoting  the 
infinitesimal  difference  6'  —  0  by  d6,  and  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  heat  by  i/Q,  we  have 

rffl" 

That  is,  the  specific  beat  of  any  substance  at  the  temperature  0  is  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  rfQ  required  to  change  the  temperature 
of  unit  mass  by  an  amount  d0  to  the  change  of  tem])erature  d0. 

In  general,  when  the  specific  heat  of  any  substance  is  spoken  of,  the  Cam  of 
conditions  under  which  the  change  of  temperature  occurs  should  be  ^""' 
distinctly  specified,  for  the  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  varied  by 
mechanical  actions  alone.  Thus,  the  temperature  of  a  gas  may  be 
nised  by  compression,  so  that  hero  we  have  dQ  equal  to  zero,  while 
d9  does  not  vanish,  and  the  specific  heat  would  appear  to  he  zero.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  finite  quantity  of  heat  may  bo  given  to  a  gas,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  to  expand  so  as  to  remain  at  a  fixed 
temperature.  In  this  case  d0  vanishes  and  '^Q  does  not,  so  that  the 
specific  heat  is  infinite.  The  expansion  of  the  gas  might  also  be 
permitted  to  proceed  so  far  that,  although  heat  is  actually  given  to  it, 
yet  ite  temperature  will  be  lowered,  that  is,  d0  will  be  negative,  and 
the  specific  heat  may  thus  have  any  negative  value.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  specific  beat  of  a  gas  may  have  any  value  between  4-  v  and  —  <k  , 
according  to  the  couditions  under  which  the  heat  is  communicated. 
To  speak  vrith  dofinitenese,  therefore,  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  it  is 
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CHAP.  IV 


Solidfl  and 
liquids. 


necessary  to  assign  the  conditions  under  which  the  temperature  changes. 
For  example,  we  may  speak  of  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure, 
or  at  constant  volume. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  the  compressibility  is  so  small  that 
under  the  conditions  of  all  ordinary  experiments  changes  of  volume 
need  not  be  taken  into  account,  and  we  are  not  complicated  with  a 
multiplicity  of  specific  heats,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas.  Each  liquid  and 
solid  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  a  definite  specific  heat  at  each 
temperature ;  but  the  specific  heat  of  each  substance  is  not  the  same 
at  all  temperatures.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  specific 
heat  of  a  solid  or  liquid  increases  with  the  temperature. 

Setting  out  with  a  solid,  say  at  zero,  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  it^  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of 
temperature,  is  roughly  shown  by  Fig.  47.  Measuring  temperature 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  OX,  and  quantities  of  heat  parallel  to  OY,  the 


jyGat^E 


Fig.  47 


ordinate  of  any  point  on  the  curve  OA  represents  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  to  the  solid  in  raising  its  temperature  from  zero  to  that  repre- 
sented by  the  corresponding  abscissa.  If  the  specific  heat  were  constant, 
OA  would  be  a  right  line,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  OX  would  represent  the  specific  heat  If,  however,  the  specific 
heat  increases  with  the  temperature,  OA  will  be  convex  towards  the 
axis  of  ic,  and  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the 
tangent  to  OA  at  any  point  makes  with  OX  will  be  the  specific  heat 
dQ^jdO  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  that  point. 

At  the  point  A,  fusion  is  supposed  to  begin,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  (the  latent  heat  of  fusion),  represented  by  the  vertical  line 
A£^  is  communicated  to  the  body  without  any  change  of  temperature. 
At  B  liquefaction  is  complete,  and  the  curve  BC  applies  to  the  liquid 
in  the  same  manner  as  OA  does  to  the  solid.  Similarly,  CD  represents 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation,  and  D£  applies  to  the  vapour  under 
some  definite  conditions  of  pressure  and  volume. 
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In  the  foregoing,  the  comparison  has  been  made  between  equal  Uww  uu 
massea  of  different  substances,  and  this  may  be  therefore  referred  to  ™"'*'" 
lu  the  mass  specific  heut.  If  the  compariaon  had  been  made  between 
equal  volumea,  that  is,  if  the  specific  heat  had  been  taben  to  bo  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  volume  of 
the  substance  1"  C,  this  might  be  termed  the  volume  specific  heat. 
The  relation  between  the  two  ia  very  simple.  For  if  a  quantity  Q  of 
heat  raises  the  temperature  of  a  mass  m  through  If,  then 


and  if  the  same  quantity  raises  a  volume  v  through  B,  we  have 


where  ^  is  the  volume  specific  beat  and  v  is  the  volume  of  the  mass 
w.      Hence 


where  p  is  the  density  of  the  substance  referred  to  water. 

123.  Absolute  Speclfle  Heat. — The  ordinary  specific  heat  of  a 
substance  ha.s  been  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of  the  substance  1°  C,  under 
given  conditions.  lu  general,  this  quantity  of  heat  will  be  expended 
in  several  ways.  If  the  body  expands,  work  will  be  done  against  the 
external  pressure.  This  is  termed  the  external  work,  and  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  heat  will  be  spent  in  performing  it  During  the 
dilatation  the  molecules  will  be  separated  further  apart,  and  work 
will  be  done  against  their  mutual  attraction.  This  may  be  termed  the 
internal  work.  The  remainder  of  the  heat  will  be  spent  in  increasing 
tlie  enei^y  of  motion  of  the  molecules ;  and  this  may  bo  divided 
into  three  parts — the  energy  of  translation,  the  energy  of  rotation,  and 
the  energy  of  vibration.  These  three  parU  may  be  related  to  each 
other  in  any  way,  but  it  is  generally  considered  in  the  dynamical 
theory  that  they  are  proportional  to  each  other,  so  that  if  E  denotes 
the  mean  energy  of  translation  of  a  molecule,  the  mean  energy  of 
rotation  will  be  aE,  and  the  mean  energy  of  vibtution  i&  Thus, 
when  one  of  these  vanishes,  each  of  the  others  vanishes  also,  and  the 
molecule  comes  to  rest  (see  Art.  57). 

Now,  if  heat  be  due  to  waves  in  the  ether,  it  will  be  caused  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  molecules,  and  consequently  it  will  be  the  change 
of  the  energy  of  vibration  tliat  will  determine  the  change  of  tempera- 
tun.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  of  heat  (or  work)  spent  in  chang- 
ing  the  mean  energy  of  vibration  of   the  molecules  per  unit  mass 
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while  the  temperature  increases  l""  C,  is  termed  the  absolute  specific 
heat  of  the  substance.  It  is  obviously  less  than  the  ordinary  specific 
heat  by  the  quantity  of  heat  spent,  during  the  same  change  of  tempera- 
ture, in  doing  the  external  and  internal  work,  and  in  increasing  the 
mean  energies  of  translation  and  rotation  of  the  molecules.  At 
present^  however,  we  have  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of 
partition  of  the  energy  between  the  different  forms  of  motion,  or  of 
the  amount  of  internal  work  done  against  molecular  attraction,  so  that 
the  term  absolute  specific  heat  remains  so  far  only  as  a  nama 
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■       SECTION   II 

THE   METHOD   OF   MELTING   ICE 

124.  Black's  Ice  Calorimeter, — The  earliest  form  of  ice  calorimeter 

was  that  devised  by  Black.      It  coneisted  merely  of  a.  block  of  pure 

ice,  free"  from    bubbles,  in  which  a   cavity   (Fig.   48)  was  hollowed 

out     The  mouth  of  this  cavity  was  covered  over  by 

another  slab  of  ice,  so  that  a  chamber  was  obtained, 

which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  ice  at  the  melting 

poinL 

In  making  an  experiment,  &  known  weight  of  the 
BubstaRce  under  examination  was  heated  to  some 
definite  temperature,  say  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
The  ice  chamber  was  then  carefully  dried  with  a  sponge  or  blotting- 
paper,  so  that  no  water  was  left  adhering  to  its  walls.  The  heated 
body  was  then  quickly  placed  within,  and  the  upper  slab  laid  over 
the  mouth  of  the  chamber.  The  body  quickly  fell  to  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ice  was  liquefied.  This 
quantity  was  estimated  by  wiping  dry  the  whole  interior  of  the  cavity, 
aa  well  as  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  a  cold  sponge  (or  blotting- 
paper),  which  had  been  previously  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight 
gave  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed — that  is,  the  mass  of  ice  melted. 

If  the  unit  of  heat  be  taken  as  that  which  melts  unit  mass  of  ice  at 
zero,  then  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  body  in  this  experiment 
will  be  numerically  the  same  as  the  mass  of  ice  melted,  that  is  w, 
suppose.  But  if  the  initial  temperature  of  the  body  be  ff,  its  final 
temperature  0°,  its  mass  wi,  and  its  specific  heat  s,  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  out  will  be  ms6.     Consequently  we  have  the  equation 

where  m  and  to  are  expressed  in  the  same  units.    Expressed  in  ordinary 
unite  of  heat  (calories)  the  equation  would  be 
itit9=lia, 
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where  L  U  ihe  latent  heat  of  ice,  or  the  quantity,  eipreased  in 
calories,  which  will  melt  o.  gramme  of  ice  (  -  79'25),  If  the  value  of 
h,  which  may  bo  called  the  constant  of  the  calorimeter,  be  not  known, 
an  experiment  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  it.  Thie  may 
be  efiected  by  introducing  into  the  ice-chamber  a  weighed  quantity  of 
water  at  a  known  temperature,  and  finding  aa  before  the  quantity  of 
ice  melted. 

The  chief  objection  to  thia  apparatus  ia  the  difBculty  of  procuring 
large  pieces  of  ice  of  anfficient  purity. 

1 25.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace's  Ice  Calorimeter. — A  modified  form 
of  Black's  calorimeter  was  devised  by  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,' 
in  which  the  necessity  for  large  blocks  of  pure  ice  is  avoided.  It 
coneiBts  essentially  of  three  chambers  (Fig.  49)  contained  one  within 
the  other.  The  inner  chamber  AB  contains  the  hot  body  whose  specific 
heat  is  desired.  This  chamber  is  surrounded  by  another,  and 
the  space  C  between  them  is  packed  with  broken  ice  at  zero.  A 
tube  F  leads  from  this  chamber  and  ilraina  off  the  water  result- 
ing from  the  melting  of  the  ice.  This  water  is  weighed  and  the 
specific  heat  of  the  eubstanco  is  estimated  as  before.  In  order  to 
,ivoid  heating  from  outside,  a  jacket  of  ice  DDD  sun'ounds  the  second 
chamber.  For  this  jiurpose,  the  apace  between  the  second  cfiamber 
and  tlio  outside  walls  of  the  instrument 
is  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  as  the 
ice  is  melted  in  this  chamber  by 
radiation  from  outside,  the  water  drips 
away  by  the  tap  K  When  the  appa^ 
ratuB  is  in  proper  condition  for  an 
experiment,  there  should  be  no  flow 
from  the  tap  F,  but  a  constant  drip 
from  the  tap  K  If  now  a  hot  body 
is  placed  in  the  chamber  A,  its  heat 
will  be  given  out  to  melt  the  ice  in  C, 
causing  a  corresponding  flow  of  water 
from  F, 

Thia    apparatus    requires    a   large 
r  quantity  of  ic«,  and  large  masses  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  and 
consequently  a  long  time  for  the  exe- 
cution of  an  experiment,  and  the  trifling  advantage  it  possesses  over 
Black's  simple  apparatus  in  not  requiring  the  use  of  large  blocks  of 
pure  ice  ia  more  than  counterbalanced  by  difficulties  of  the  gravest 
'  M/moirta  do  VAauUmit,  17S0  ;  <Envrti  de  Lamuter,  tool.  ii.  p.  283. 
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nature  in  estimatiog  the  quantity  of  ice  melted.  This  arises  from  tlie 
wat«r  adhering  to  the  ice,  and  remaining  in  the  interstices  between  the 
fragments.  At  the  bi.-ginning  of  the  experiment,  the  ice  is  mixed  with 
n  certain  quantity  of  adhering  water,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
considerably  dtfl'erent  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  for  during  tlie 
experiment  the  size  and  amngement  of  eome  of  the  ice  fragmenta 
will  alter.  Hence  the  quantity  of  water  which  drains  off  through  the 
tap  F  during  the  experiment  does  not  accurately  represent  tbe 
quantity  of  ice  melted,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the 
probable  error  thus  introduced. 

In  the  hands  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  this  instrument  yielded 
fair  residtA,  but  with  less  scientiflc  and  careful  experimenters  the 
adheeioD  of  the  water  to  the  ice  might  easily  lead  to  great  inaccuracies. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  Sir  John  Herscliel  suggested  that  the 
water  should  not  be  drained  off,  but  that  it  and  the  ice  should  be  kept 
together,  and  the  whole  bulk  measured  before  and  after  melting, 
Tho  diminution  of  bulk  would  thus  give  tbe  quantity  of  ice  melted 
during  the  experiment.  An  ingenious  method  of  measuring  this 
oliange  of  volume  has  been  devised  by  Bunsen  ^  in  his  ice  calorimeter, 
an  instrument  possessing  many  novel  featui'es  of  remarkable  beauty 
and    interest.        It    is    particularly    valuable    for    measuring    small 


has 


quantities     of    heat,    and    by    means    of    it    Professor    Bi 

determined  the  specific  heats  of  rare 

metals,  such  as  indium,  which  can  only 

be  obtained  in  small  quantities.     It  is, 

however,  by  no  meaus  easy  to  work 

with,    and    the    theoretical    conditions 

which  are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  are 

difficult  to  realise  in  practice. 

126.  Bunsen's  Ice  Calorimeter. — 
As  alrt^ady  stated,  this  apparatus  is 
designed  especially  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  change  of  volume  which 
ocean  during  the  liquefaction  of  ice. 
For  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  test-tube 
A  is  fused  into  a  larger  cylindrical 
glaas  bulb  B,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50.  The 
bidb  B  is  furnished  with  a  glass  stem  ^'"^  ^' 

CD,  which  terminates  in  an  iron  collar  D.     This  stem  is  filled  with 
pure  boiled  mercury,  which  also  occupies  tbe  bulb  to  the  level  fi.    The 

■  FOjig.  Ann.,  To1.  cili.;  Ann.  dt  Ckimie  et  dt  Phfi.,  3*,  toni.  xxiii.  p.  BO  i  I%il. 
Mag.,  1871.  toL  ili.  p.  181. 
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remainder  of  the  bulb  above  j8  is  filled  with  pure  boiled  water.  A 
calibrated  narrow  glass  tube  S,  fiimiBhed  with  a  millimetre  ecale,  is 
fitted  into  a  cork  with  fine  sealing-wax,  and  then  passed  through  the 
mercury  in  the  collar  B,  and  made  fast  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  CD, 
BO  that  it  becomes  filled  with  mercury ;  and  by  adjusting  the  cork  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  CD,  the  extremity  of  the  mercury  column  in  the 
scale-tube  S  can  be  placed  at  any  convenient  point.  To  efi'ect  this 
without  risk  to  the  fragile  apparatus,  the  instrument  is  supported  by 
the  iron  collar  D  in  a  vice. 

In  conducting  an  experiment,  the  first  operation  is  to  freeze  some 
of  the  water  .in  the  bulb  B.  For  this  purpose  the  ice  -  producing 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  51  was  employed  by  Bunsen.  F  and  G 
are  two  semi-cylindrical  tin-plate  veaaela,  which  are  connected  by  tubes 
with  the  test-tube  A  of  the  calorimeter,  as  shown  in  figure.     The 

_^ vessels  F  and  G  contain  alcohol, 

■'  and  are  both  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  By  suction  the  cold 
alcohol  can  be  passed  to  and  fro 
from  F  to  G  through  the  calori- 
meter tube  A,  and  by  this  means 
the  water  in  the  bulb  fi  can  be 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  temperature  of  the  air- 
freed  water  in  B  must  be  reduced 
far  below  the  normal  freezing 
point  before  solidification  sets  in, 
while  the  outside  of  the  bulb 
becomes  covered  with  a  coating 
of  ice,  deposited  from  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  last,  when 
the  temperature  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the  formation  of  ice 
suddenly  begins,  and  spreads  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  A  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  B.  Within  these  limits  the  bulb 
is  filled  with  thin  plates  and  needles  of  ice,  but  from  the  bottom  of 
A  to  the  level  of  the  mercury  below  the  water  is  not  frozen.  By 
continued  cooling  a  shell  of  solid  ice  may  be  gradually  formed  around 
A,  from  6  to  10  mm.  in  thickness.  On  account  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  alcohol,  the  ice  shell  is  much  below  zero,  and  if  the 
instrument  is  now  packed  in  snow  at  zero  a  slow  progressive  freezing 
will  take  place  in  the  wat«r  for  a  long  tim&  Bunsen  found  that  in 
this  manner  about  2  grammes  of  water  were  frozen  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  snow  during  the  first  seven  hoars,  and  that  this  progressive 
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freesing  was  sensible  for  lU  houra.  Alter  tliU  time  the  whde 
apparatus  bad  come  to  zero,  and  the  freezing  ceaseii. 

In  makiiig  an  ex^ierimeDt,  tlie  instrument  is  packed  in  pure  snow, 
and  some  pure  water  ie  placed  in  the  tube  A.  The  temperature  of 
the  whole  appamtiia  is  now  zero,  and  it  niiiy  be  maintained  in  this 
condition  for  a  week  or  more  if  some  fresh  Bnow  ia  added  from  day  to 
day.  It  ie  very  important  that  the  snow  should  be  quite  pure,  for  if 
it  contains  even  traces  of  impurities  its  melting  point  is  lowered,  and 
a  slow  progressive  freeaing  of  the  water  in  the  bulb  takes  place. ^  It 
19  also  well  to  work  in  a  room  which  is  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  before  the  instrument  has  assumed  the 
constant  temperature  of  the  snow  it  is  necessaiy  to  see  that  a  thin 
layer  of  water  is  formed  between  the  ice  shell  and  the  sides  of  the 
gloss  tube  A,  so  as  to  avoid  inequalities  of  pressure. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  a  known 
mitss  of  water  m,  at  a  definite  temperature  9,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  tube  A.  In  falling  to  zero  this  gives  out  a  quantity  of  heat 
mdf  and  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  S  recedes  through  n  divisions  of  the  scale.  This  gives  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  in  any  experiment  in 
tbe  tube  A.  and  the  corresjiouding  recession  of  the  mercury  along  the 
scale  S. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  any  substance,  a  fragment  of  it 
is  heated  in  a  steam-jacket,  and  the  test-tube  is  partially  filled  with 
pura  distilled  water.  The  heated  fragment  is  quickly  immersed  in  it, 
a  plug  of  cotton  wool  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  A  to  prevent 
(Hcture.  The  water  in  A  is  initially  at  zero,  and  its  lower  strata 
become  warmed  by  the  hot  body ;  but  water  being  denser  for  some 
rainge  above  zero  than  at  zero,  the  healed  water  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  gives  up  its  heat  in  melting  the  ice  in  the 
bulb  R  If  the  mercury  recedes  through  n  divisions  of  the  scale,  and 
if  5  is  tbe  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  each  division,  the  whole 
heat  given  up  by  the  body  in  cooling  to  zero  is  nq.  Hence,  if  m  be 
the  mass  of  the  body,  its  specific  heat  is  given  by  the  equation 


In  practice,  the  end  of  tbe  memury  column  does  not  remain  stationary, 
hut  may  vary  in  eitlier  direction  by  two  or  three  divisions  per  hour. 
The  error  arising  from  this  variation  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  time,  and  is  corrected  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  index  for 

'  Profsssoi  C.  V.  BofB  found  that  this  cffact  wae  Inrguly  reduced  wheu  the  hnlh 
lied  with  «  protcoting  glus  cover  iPhU.  Mag.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  Hi,  1887). 
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half  ftn  hour  before  and  half  an  hour  after  the  experiment, 
variation  of  n,  scaJe  divisions  occurs  in  a  time  t^  before  the  experiment 
is  commenced,  and  n^  in  a  time  i,  after  it  is  completed,  the  mean  rate 
of  variation  during  the  experiment  may  be  taken  equal  to  l("'  +  r)' 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  time  of  the  experiment  gives  the  whole 
correction  to  be  applied  to  the  reading  arising  from  this  cause. 

The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  depends  essentially  on  the  care 
with  which  all  the  air  boa  been  expelled  from  the  water  enclosed  by 
the  bulb  B.  In  order  to  secure  this,  the  bulb  is  at  lirat  about  half- 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  mouth  downwards  over  a  lamp,  so  that 
the  water  can  be  boiled  and  the  sir  expelled  through  the  tube  CD. 
During  this  process  the  mouth  of  the  tube  CD,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fitted  with  the  iron  collar,  dips  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  When 
the  water  in  the  bulb  has  been  boiled  away  to  about  one-third  of  its 
original  bulk  the  lamp  is  removed,  and  as  the  Instrument  cools  the  cur- 
free  water  is  siphoned  over  into  it  through  the  tube  CD  from  the  vessel 
into  which  it  dips.  The  instrument  is  now  placed  upright,  and  the 
water  for  the  most  part  siphoned  out  of  the  tube  CD,  which  is  then 
well  dried  by  a  current  of  dry  air,  and  the  iron  collar  is  fastened  on 
with  tlie  finest  sealing-wax.  The  final  filling-in  of  boiled  mercury  is 
done  with  a  capillary  glass  tube,  so  as  to  avoid  the  remaining  of  any 
air  bubbles  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

By  pressing  the  cork  which  carries  the  acaJe  S  a  little  deeper  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  CD,  tJie  end  of  the  mercury  thread  may  be 
placed  at  the  same  point  of  the  scale  at  the  beginning  of  each 
experiment,  and  the  same  part  of  the  scale  may  be  used  throughout 
a  series  of  investigations.  Over  a  hundred  experiments  may  be  made 
with  the  same  cylinder  of  ice,  so  that  a  single  freezing  will  suffice  for 
a  week,  if  care  be  taken  to  renew  the  snow  around  the  instrument 
every  night  and  morning. 

From  the  mode  of  standardising  the  instrument,  it  is  clear  that  no 
error  is  introduced  by  an  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  latent  heat  of 
ice.  Radiation  errors  are  also  entirely  eliminated  by  the  packing  in 
snow,  if  the  temperature  of  the  latter  experiences  no  >*ariation. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  latent  heat  of  ice  may  be  estimated 
if  the  volume  of  each  division  of  the  scale  tube  be  known,  and  if  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  on  solidifying  at  zero  be  also  known.  By  this  means 
Bunaen  found  the  value  80-025,  while  the  values  found  by  Regnault, 
Person,  and  Hess,  by  other  methods,  were  79-4,  SO'O,  80-3,  re- 
spectively. 


SECTION  m 

THE  METHOD   OF  MIXTURES 

127.  Preliminary  Considerations. — The  most  prevalent  method  of 
calorimetry  hitherto  employed  has  been  founded  neither  on  the 
melting  of  ice,  nor  on  the  evaporation  or  condensation  of  a  liquid, 
nor  on  any  principle  of  latent  heat,  but  on  the  measurement  of  heat 
by  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  water.  This  method  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  method  of  mixtures,^  and  since  the  time  of 
Begnault  has  been  regarded  as  the  method  par  excdlence  in  the  science 
of  calorimetry. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  bodies,  A^  and  Ag,  of  masses  %  and  m^ 
and  specific  heats  s^  and  ^29  ^^  &^  temperatures  6^  and  0^.  If  A^  and 
A^  are  placed  in  contact,  heat  will  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
a  common  temperature  6  intermediate  between  6^  and  $2  will  be 
attained.  The  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  A^  will  be  %Si(^i  -  ^),  and 
the  quantity  gained  by  Ag  will  be  m^^i^  "  ^2)'  Consequently,  if  the 
only  interchange  of  heat  is  between  A^  and  A^  that  is,  if  they  neither 
obtain  heat  from  nor  lose  heat  to  other  bodies  during  the  period  of 
equalisation  of  temperature,  the  heat  lost  by  A^  will  be  equal  to  that 
gained  by  A^,  or 

mi8i{di  -0)= m^e  -  63), 

If  A2  be  a  mass  of  water,  s^  will  be  equal  to  unity  by  definition,  and 
the  specific  heat  of  A^  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

In  this  equation  ^  represents  the  mean  specific  heat  of  A^  between 
the  temperatures  0  and  0y 

It  has  been  supposed  so  far  that  thermal  equilibrium  takes  place 
between  A^  and  A^  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat,  that  they  neither  give 
heat  to  nor  receive  heat  from  other  bodies  during  the  period  of  equal- 

^  This  method  was  employed  by  Black. 
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isation  of  temperature.  In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  secure  this 
condition  accurately,  and  in  general  there  will  be  interchange  of  heat 
with  other  bodies.  For  this  reason  corrections  must  be  applied,  and 
speciul  iipparatua  adopted,  to  eliminate  or  minimise  such  errors.  The 
whole  science  of  calorimetry  consists  of  the  invention  of  such  apparatus 
and  the  adoption  of  such  precautions  as  will  lead  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  these  corrections. 

1 28.  The  Water  CalOFlmeter. — The  principal  piece  of  apparatus 
necessaiy  for  the  dfi termination  of  specific  heats  by  the  method  of 
mixtures  is  the  water  calorimeter.  This 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  (Fig.  52) 
made  of  very  thin  brass  or  copper  or 
silver,  and  sustained  within  a  somewhat 
larger  and  stronger  vessel  by  non-con- 
ducting supports.  The  inner  vessel  con- 
tains a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which 
the  body  under  investigation  is  placed  St 
a  known  temperature,  and  the  change  of 
temperature  of  the  water  is  noted  by  means 
of  a  delicate  thermometer  immersed  in 
it,  which  may  be  observed  at  a  distance 
_  through  a  telescope,  In  order  to  diminish 
^-  *^  t  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduc- 

tion during  this  observation  the  outside  of  the  inner  vessel  and  the 
inside  of  the  outer  are  both  carefully  polished.  By  this  means  the 
emissive  power  of  one  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  other  are 
greatly  reduced.  The  inner  vessel  is  supported  by  feebly-conducting 
threads  EE  stret<;hed  horizontally  across  the  outer,  and  it  is  main- 
tained in  its  place  by  wooden  pegs  CC  which  pass  through  the  walls 
of  the  outer  vessel  near  its  mouth,  and  press  against  it  so  aa  to  keep 
it  steady. 

In  every  investigation  it  is  supposed  that  the  inner  vessel  and 
its  equipages,  such  as  the  stirring-rod  and  the  thermometer,  have  all 
the  same  temperature  at  the  beginning  and  also  at  the  end  of  an 
experiment.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  body  of  mass  m,  at  a  temperature 
6,  and  of  specific  heat  s,  is  immersed  in  the  water,  and  let  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  rise  in  consequence  from  6j  to  fj.  During  this 
process  not  only  the  water,  but  also  the  metal  of  the  inner  vessel  and 
the  material  of  the  thermometer  and  stirring-rod,  have  been  raised 
from  fl,  to  fj,  and  their  thermal  capacities  must  iherefoi-e  be  taken  into 
account.  In  the  case  of  a  body  of  mass  m,  and  specific  heat  i,  tlia 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  its  temperature  I  ^  C.  is  m^e^,  and 


where  in,,  m.^ 
thermometer, 
respectively. 
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this  is  uumeriutlly  the  same  as  the  moss  of  water  wtiich  thu  same 
quantity  of  heat  would  raise  1 '  C.  in  temperature.  For  this  reason 
m^s^  is  termed  the  n-ater  eiptii-aknt  of  the  body,  for  it  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  mass  of  water  which  iiosaesses  the  some  thermal  capacity. 
Hence  if  W  be  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  and  its 
equipages,  as  well  as  of  the  water  w  contained,  we  have 
W  =  w  +  ?ni»|  +  inj»s  +  nijsj, 

I,  refer  to  the  metal  of  the  vessel,  the  mercury  of  the 
md   the  glass  of  the   stirring  ■  rod   and   thermometer 
When  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  rises  from  9, 
,  the  heat  received  will   be  W{O^-0^),  and  consequently  the 
equation  tor  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  immersed  is 

where  R  is  the  conoction  arising  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
conduction  during  the  period  of  equalisation  of  temperature. 

In  general,  the  terms  in  W  arising  from  the  vessel  and  its 
equipages  are  small  compared  with  the  terms  representing  the  water 
enclosed,  so  that  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  s„  jj,  «j  will  have  little 
influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  These  quantities  may,  how- 
ever, be  determined  by  three  preliminary  experiments,  in  which  the 
substance  m  is  taken  to  be  glass,  mercury,  and  brass  (substance  of 
vessel  Aj  respectively.  We  will  then  have  three  equations,  involv- 
ing the  three  unknowns,  s,,  s^  s,,,  from  whiuh  they  may  Ije  determined, 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  W  obtained. 

It  should  he  noticed  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  body 
immersed  in  the  water  will  always  exceed  that  of  the  water,  and  if 
the  substance  happens  to  t>e  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  average  E 
temperature  throughout  its  mass  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  ^ 
water,  when  the  latter  reaches  its  maximum  temperature  6^.  For 
this  reason  feebly-conducting  substances  should  be  broken  into  small 
fragments  when  their  specific  heats  are  being  determined. 

I2S.  The  Radiation  Correction. — The  equation  of  the  preceding 
article  was  ilerived  ou  the  supposition  that  a  hot  bmiy  at  a  tempera- 
ture 8  was  placed  in  a  mass  of  water  at  a  temperature  ff^,  and  that  a 
common  temperature  9,  was  attained.  What  actually  happens,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  different.  The  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
grodiutlly  to  a  ntaximum  6.,.  During  this  process  the  water  loses 
heat  by  radiation  and  conduction,  and  gains  heat  from  the  body 
immersed.  When  the  maximum  temperature  f,  is  first  attained  the 
immer«ed  body  is  still  warmer  than  the  water,  and  heat  ia  being  lost 
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by  the  water  just  as  fast  as  it  is  being  received.  The  temperature 
remains  stationary  as  long  as  exact  compensation  takes  place  in  this 
manner,  and  it  then  begins  to  fall.  Furthermore,  the  thermometer  will 
always  be  somewhat  behind  the  water  in  its  indications ;  during  the 
period  of  rising  temperature  its  readings  will  be  slightly  too  low,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  falling  they  will  be  too  high,  so  that  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  water  will  never  be  exactly  attained  by  the 
thermometer.  The  maximum  temperature  registered  will  therefore 
be  slightly  below  that  actually  attained  by  the  calorimeter,  but  the 
discrepancy  will  be  smaller  the  quicker  the  action  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  radiation  correction  is  determined  by  observing  the  rate  at 
which  the  calorimeter  cools  throughout  the  range  of  temperature  of 
the  experiment.  If  the  range  of  temperature  be  small  the  radiation 
may  be  taken  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  calorimeter  and  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  whole  loss  by 
radiation  (and  conduction)  will  be  approximately  equal  to  that  which 
would  occur  if  the  calorimeter  had  been  at  its  mean  temperature 
hi^i  '^  ^2)  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment,  that  is,  the 
time  of  rising  from  $^  to  O^-  If  the  rate  of  cooling  at  this  mean 
temperature  be  observed,  then,  from  the  known  water  equivalent  W, 
the  quantity  of  heat  lost  per  second  at  this  temperature  will  be  known, 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  time  of  the  experiment  will  give  the 
correction  R. 

Otherwise  the  interval  between  the  immersion  of  the  hot  body 
and  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  temperature  $2  may  be  divided 
into  a  series  of  epochs,  ^^,  t^,  t^,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  noted  and  found  to  be  $",  6",  6^\ 
etc  During  the  first  epoch,  t^,  the  mean  temperature  is  ^{6^  +  ff)^  and 
during  the  second  epoch,  t^y  the  mean  temperature  is  \{6'  +  0")^  etc. 
Hence  the  heat  lost  during  these  epochs  will  be,  taking  6^^  to  be  the 
temperature  of  the  air, 

^(-^'-*»)'     m(*-^"-*.).  etc. 

where  A  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  observation  of  the  rate  of 
cooling  of  the  calorimeter.  This  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  maximum  temperature  6^  which  can  thus  be 
calculated,  so  that  if  we  write  R  =  WA^,  the  maximum  temperature 
which  would  have  been  attained  by  the  water  would  have  been 
$2  +  A^,  and  the  equation  for  s  becomes 
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The  r&diation  correction  increases  with  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture ^j  -  fli,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  arrange  that  the  mass  of  water 
placed  in  the  calorimeter  shall  be  so  great  that  the  elevation  of 
temperature  shall  not  be  very  considerable,  This,  however,  diminiaheB 
the  sensitirenesi)  of  the  operation,  and  to  counterbalance  its  effect  a 
very  delicate  thermometer  must  be  used. 

The  radiation  correction  may  bo  practically  eliminated  by  a  Kmnror* 
methorl  of  procedure  suggested  by  Kuniford.  Thus,  if  the  higliest  '°''""'^- 
temperature  0.^  of  the  calorimeter  be  approximately  known  by  a 
preliminary  experiment,  then  if  the  experiment  be  commenced  by 
having  the  initial  temperature  fl,  of  the  calorimeter  as  much  below 
that  of  the  air  of  the  chamber  as  0^  is  above  it,  heat  will  be  received 
by  the  calorimeter  during  the  tirst  part  of  the  experiment,  and  will 
be  given  out  during  the  second  ;  the  whole  experiment  is  thus  divided 
into  two  parte,  during  one  of  which  its  temperature  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  air,  and  during  the  other  higher.  A  complete  compensa- 
tion is  not,  however,  effected  by  this  process.  During  the  first  stage 
the  calorimeter  receives  heat  rapidly  from  the  body  immersed,  and 
during  the  second  much  more  slowly.  For  this  reason  the  first 
[wriod  is  much  shorter  than  the  second,  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  from  the  chamber  during  the  first  period  will  be  less  than 
that  given  out  during  the  second. 

To  secure  complete  compensation  by  this  method  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  the  experiment  with  the  calorimeter  at  some 
calculated  temperature  below  that  of  the  chamber,  and  such  that  the 
initial  difference  of  temperature  between  the  chamber  and  the  calor- 
imeter ia  greater  than  the  final.  It  may  also  happen  that  when  the 
calorimeter  is  cooled  5°  or  C°  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  dew 
may  be  deposited  on  its  surface,  which  will  evaporate  during  the 
experiment  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  thus  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
the  final  temperature  and  consequent  error  in  the  determination. 

Another  method  of  avoiding  the  radiation  correction  has  been  Method 
recommendetl  by  M.  N.  Hesehue,'  as  practised  in  the  university  of  St.  '|^'''"^ 
Petersburg.     The  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  maintaining  the  tutL-. 
t«mperalure  of  the  calorimeter  stationary,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the 
room  in  which  the  ex]»eriraent  is  made.     This  is  effected  by  adding 
cold  water  gradually  to  ,,the  calorimeter,  so  as  just  to  counterbalance 
the  heating  effect  of  the  body  immersed.     From  the  quantity  of  cold 
water  added  the  s)iecific  heat  of  the  body  immersed  may  be  easily 
calculated.     For  let  6  be   the  initial  temperature  of  the  body  in- 

'  Bnwhiu,  Journal  de  la  SotiiU  Phytim-diimiqiu  Ruat,  Nov.  188"  ;  Journal  dt 
Phyriqiie.  loiii.  vii.  p.  48B,  1888. 
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merged,  and  fl,  that  of  the  calorimeter.  Then,  since  the  calorimeter  ia 
kept  at  d^  throughout,  it  follows  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body 
immoraed  is  »is{0  -  0^),  and  if  M  be  the  mass  of  cold  water  added,  and 
tf„  its  temperature,  the  heat  gained  bj  this  water  is  M(fl^  -  6^),  ao  that 
HU((ff-s,)=M[s,-e„). 

It  maj'  be  observed  that  in  this  method  the  water  equivalent  of  the 
calorimeter  is  eliminated  as  well  as  the  iwliation  error.  The  only 
quantity  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  ia  the  mass  M  of  cold  water 
ailded  to  keep  the  temperature  stationary,  the  temperatures  0,  ff^  0^ 
and  the  mass  m  of  the  body  immersed  being  supposed  known. 

To  effect  this  in  practice  an  air  calorimeter  was  used.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  large-bulbed  air  thermometer,  having  a  brass  tube  pro- 
trading  into  its  bulb  somewhat  in  the  mitnner  of  the  test-tube  in 
Bansen's  ice  calorimeter.  The  hot  body  was  placed  in  this  tube,  and 
cold  water  was  poured  in  ao  aa  to  maintain  the  indication  of  the 
manometer  constant.  In  order  to  avoid  errors  arising  from  variations 
of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  air  reservoir  of  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  at  the  tempenitaro  of  the 
room.  Before  placing  the  hot  body  in  the  brass  tube  a  weighed 
quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  body  was  then  immersed 
in  this  water,  as  in  Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter  {p,  217). 

130.  Regnault's  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  devised  by  fiegnault' 
for  the  measurement  of  specific  heats  by  the  method  of  mixtures  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  53.  It  consists  of  a  heater,  C,  and  a  calorimeter,  it.  The 
heater  is  that  part  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  substance  under 
experiment  is  warmed  to  some  known  temperature  before  immei'sion 
in  the  calorimeter.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  steam-jacket,  comprising 
three  coaxal  cylindrical  compartments,  B,  C,  D,  as  shown  in  section. 
The  body  to  be  heated  is  placed  in  a  small  wire  gauze  basket,  E,  and 
suspended  in  the  inner  compartment  This  basket  possesses  two  co- 
axal compartments,  the  inner  of  which  contains  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer, and  the  outer  carries  the  substance  to  be  heated.  The 
inner  compartment  of  the  heater  in  which  the  basket  hangs  can 
opened  at  each  end.  The  upper  end  is  closed  by  a  cork  through 
which  passes  the  stem,  F,  of  the  thermometer,  and  also  the  thread  which 
supports  the  basket.  The  lower  end,  L,  of  this  compartment  is  closed  by 
a  double  sliding  shutter,  which,  when  open,  permits  of  the  basket  and 
the  substance  which  it  contains  being  lowered  into  the  caIorimet«r  by 
means  of  the  suspending  tliread  G. 

The  second  and  third  compartments  of  the  beater  are  traversed  hy. 
'  Reguaalt,  ^^'iit.  de  CKMU  tt  it  Fhysiqut,  2*,  torn,  bixiii.  p.  G,  1810, 
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a  current  of  «team  supplied  by  a  boiler,  A.  The  steam  enters  the 
second  com  part  me  nt,  DD,  through  H,  and  after  passing  through  the 
outer  compartment,  BB,  escapes  by  the  tube  M  into  a  condenser. 
The  presence  of  the  steam  in  the  outer  jacket  prevents  cooling  and 


condensstiou  in  the  second  compartment,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
inner  is  kept  constant,  being  surrounded  by  a  current  of  dry  vapour, 

A  considerable  time  is  required  before  the  substance  in  the  basket 
attains  its  tinoJ  temperature.  It  generally  uttaJus  a  maximum  of  about 
98"  C,  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heater  for  half  an  hour 
aft«r  its  temperature  has  become  stationary.  Wien  this  has  been 
effected  the  calorimeter  E  is  run  along  rails  (provided  for  the  purpose) 
into  position  under  the  shutter  which  closes  the  lower  end  of  the 
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inner  compartment  of  the  heater.  The  shutter  is  then  vithdrawn, 
and  the  basket  quickly  lowered  into  the  calorimeter.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  the  transference  of  the  basket  is  bo  small  that  no  very  sensible 
error  can  arise  through  radiation  during  the  passage  from  the  heater 
to  the  calorimeter. 

In  order  to  prevent  radiation  to  the  calorimeter  from  the  heater 
and  boiler  duriog  the  experiment,  the  support,  KK,  on  which  the  heater 
stands  is  made  hollow,  and  contaiDB  water  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  A  thick  plate  of  cork  is  placed  under  the  heater,  so  that  the 
water  in  the  supporting  stand  does  not  become  warm  by  conduction. 
A  vertical  cylindrical  aperture  is  constructed  in  the  stand,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  basket  beiog  lowered  into  the  calorimeter.     While  the 


substance  is  being  heated  the  calorimeter  is  ivithdrawn  to  a  distance 
along  the  rails,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  thick  cork  screen,  P,  cuts 
off  all  radiation  from  the  heating  apparatus.  This  screen  is  movable, 
and  can  be  raised  when  it  is  desired  to  run  the  calorimeter  under  the 
heater. 

The  quantity  of  water  placed  in  the  calorimeter  is  gauged  in  a 
measuring  fiask  of  known  volume  at  all  temperatures.  After  the 
immersion  of  the  heated  substance  a  continual  stirring  is  kept  up  by 
agitating  the  basket  by  means  of  the  thread  employed  to  suspend  it 

With  the  form  of  heater  described  in  this  apparatus  a  continuous 
variation  of  the  initial  temperature  0  of  substance  under  examination 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  vapour  is  produced  in  a  manner  which 
permits  of  the  pressure  being  varied  continuously.     Different  fixed 
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temperatures  may  be  obtained  by  iiaiag  other  liquids  than  water  to 
furnish  the  vapour.  A  continuous  variation  of  the  initial  temperature 
may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  a  later  form  of  heater 
employed  by  Regnault,'  and  ahoivn  in  Fig,  S4.  The  wire  basket  con- 
tainijig  the  substance  under  examination  is  placed  in  a  tube  AB, 
rtuming  in  a  sloping  direction  through  an  oil  bath  which  can  be  heated 
to  any  desirable  temperature.  When  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance has  become  stationary  it  is  let  down  into  the  calorimeter  by 
means  of  the  thread  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  oil  bath  may  be 
replaced  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the  specific  heat  may  thus  be 


determined  over  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  and  its  variations  inrea- 
tinted. 

131.  Specific  Heats  of  Liquids. — The  specific  heats  of  liquids  and 
powders  and  substances  soluble  in  water  may  he  examined  by  the 
method  of  mixtures  by  sealing  them  up  in  thin  glass  or  metal  tubes. 
In  the  case  of  bad  conductors  of  heat^  however,  considerable  error 
may  arise  from  the  slowness  with  which  the  sealed-up  mass  yields  its 
beat  to  the  calorimeter,  so  that  not  only  is  the  radiation  correction 
enlarged,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  average 
temperature  of  the  sealed-up  mass  differs  from  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  Itoth  before  immersion  and  at  the  time  of  maximum 


ubdU,  jinn,  tie  Ckiinii:  el  de  Fhyaitii 


',  toni.  ilvi.  p.  270,  1868. 
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temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  In  the  case  of  boHcLs,  which  are  poor 
conductors  and  soluble  in  water,  another  liquid  of  known  specific  heat 
in  which  they  are  insoluble  may  be  used  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the 
sealing  up  in  a  tube  can  be  thus  avoided.  In  the  case  of  liquids, 
Kegnault  used  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  55.  The  liquid  was  first 
heated  (or  coaled)  in  a  reservoir  M,  immersed  in  a  bath  (or  freesing 
mixture).  A  tube  furnished  with  a.  tap,  B,  led  from  this  reservoir  to 
the  calorimeter,  where  it  entered  another  reservoir,  CD,  which  was 
completely  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  The  liquid 
having  attained  a  definite  temperiture  in  the  reservoir  M,  the  tap  B 
was  opened,  and  the  liquid  forced  by  air  pressure,  communicated 
through  the  tube  GH,  into  the  calorimetric  reservoir  CD.  The 
change  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was  noted,  and  the  necessary 
corrections  applied  as  before.  Tlie  thermal  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
CD  must,  of  course,  be  reckoned  as  part  of  that  of  the  calorimeter. 

132.  Favpe  and  SUbermaim's  Calorimetep.^A  special  form  of 
calorimeter  was  devised  by  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann,'^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  thermal  phenomena  which  require  some  time  for 
completion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  during  the  chemical  combination  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. The  principle  of  the  instrument  ia  somewhat  the  same  as 
that  of  Bunaen's  ice  calorimeter,  the  bulb  being,  howevei',  tilled  entirely 
ivith  mercury,  and  the  heat  communicated  being  measured  by  the 
expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem.  It  is  thus  a  kind  of  large- 
bulbed  thermometer,  the  stem  of  which  is  bent  round  at  a  right  angle, 
so  that  the  part  in  which  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  travels  is 
horizontal,  as  in  the  ice  calorimeter  of  Bunsen  (Fig.  50).  The  bulb, 
which  is  generally  an  iron  sphere,  is  fitted  with  two  tubes  of  glass  or 
platinum,  which  protrude  into  the  interior  of  the  mercury,  and  into 
which  the  hot  body,  or  the  substance  under  examination,  is  placed. 
The  bulb  is  also  fitted  with  a  steel  plunger,  which  may  be  screwed 
forward  into  the  mercury  (or  backwards),  and  by  this  means  the  end 
of  the  mercurial  column  can  be  brought  to  any  part  of  the  stem 
desired  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment.  The  instrument  is  stand- 
ardised by  introducing  a  known  weight  of  hot  water  into  one  of  tha 
tubes  and  noting  the  displacement  of  the  index  as  well  as  the  fall  of 
temperature  of  the  water.  If  the  end  of  the  mercurial  column 
advances  n  divisions  when  a  mass  m  of  water  cools  from  5,  to  6„  then 
the  beat  equivalent  of  each  division  of  tlie  stem  is  m(fl,  -  9^)jn.  This 
being  known,  the  heat  yielded  to  the  calorimeter  during  any  other 
«xvi.  p.  E  ;  torn,  xxxvi 
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experiment  may  be  inferred  from  the  displacement  of  the  end  of  the 
mercurial  column  in  the  stem.  During  an  experiment  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument  is  encased  in  cotton  wool  or  some  other  non-conducting 
stuff,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  conditions  during  all  experiments, 
and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  con- 
duction. 

The  apparatus  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  M.  Jamin,^  the  reservoir  of  the  new  instrument  being  of  the 
form  of  a  glass  beaker  closed  at  the  top.  The  stem  rises  vertically 
from  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  receiving  tubes  pass  down 
vertically  through  the  top  into  the  interior  of  the  mercury. 

A  new  form  of  mixing  calorimeter  specially  adapted  to  the  case  of 
liquids  has  been  recently  described  by  Professor  S.  U.  Pickering.^ 

^  Jamin,  Cours  dc  Physiquey  torn,  ii,  2<',  fasc.,  p.  17. 
2  S.  U.  Pickering,  PhU,  Mag.,  5"»,  voL  xxix.  p.  247,  1890. 


SECTION  IV 

THE  METHOD  OF  COOLING 

188.  Principle  of  the  Method. — ^The  method  of  cooling  in  cal- 
orimetry  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  when  a  body  cools  in 
a  given  enclosure  the  quantity  of  heat,  ^Q,  emitted  by  it  in  a  time  di 
depends  only  on  the  excess  6  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  above  that 
of  the  enclosure,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  On 
this  supposition  we  may  write  down  the  equation 

dQ=Af{e)dt, 
where  A  depends  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  is,  on  its  area  and 
radiating  power,  and  f{0)  is  an  unknown  function  of  the  difference  of 
temperature,  which  will  be  the  same  for  all  bodies.  Thus,  if  Newton's 
law  of  cooling  be  true,  this  function  is  simply  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature 6, 

Now,  if  the  body  cools  through  an  interval  of  temperature  d6  in 
the  time  dt,  we  have 

where  m  is  the  mass  and  s  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  hence 

m8de  =  A/[e)dt, 

and  therefore  the  time  of  cooling  from  a  difference  of  temperature  6^ 
to  a  difference  6^  will  be 


e 


In  the  same  manner,  if  another  body  of  mass  m'  and  specific  heat  s'  re- 
quires a  time  t'  to  cool  through  the  same  range  in  the  same  enclosure, 
we  have 


m  8 


and  therefore 

t  _m8     A' 
p-mV'  A' 

and  if  circumstances  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
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bodies  slmll  be  tho  n 


Tbat  is,  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  two  masses  will  be  in  the  ratio 
of  the  times  re(|iiired  to  cool  through  tho  same  range  of  temperature 
under  the  same  conditions.  \Va  shall  now  see  how  far  these  condi- 
tions have  been  realised  in  practice. 

184.  Apparatus  of  Dulong  and  Petit. — The  first  accural*  researches 
by  tlie  method  of  cooling  were  made  by  Didong  and  Petit,  The  aub- 
Btauce  under  examination  was  placed  in  a  small 
silver  vessel  and  suspended  in  an  enclosure,  the 
walls  of  which  were  lamp-blacked  and  kept  at 
zero  by  melting  ice.  The  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  56.  The  silver  vessel  D  consisted  of 
two  concentric  cylinders,  the  inner  of  which 
was  just  wide  enough  to  contain  the  bulb  of  cjF 
a  small  delicate  thermometer,  and  the  substance 
was  placed  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
two  cylinders,  In  the  case  of  solids  they  were  j 
finely  powdered  and  tightly  jacked  into  this  ' 
space,  so  OS  to  be  in  close  contact  with  its  walls. 
The  outside  of  the  silver  was  brightly  polished,  ^'  '^" 

so  that  it  might  always  possess  the  same  radiating  power  and  prolong 
as  much  as  possible  the  time  of  cooling,  which  is  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation. This  time  is  also  extended  by  exhausting '  the  chamber  in 
which  the  radiation  occurs. 

In  Fig.  56  the  silver  thimble  containing  the  substance  under 
examination  is  shown  suspended  at  the  centre  of  an  air-tight  vessel, 
the  st«ni  of  the  thermometer,  which  indicates  its  temperature,  project- 
ing through  the  top.  In  making  an  experiment  this  vessel  is  heated, 
thoroughly  desiccated  and  exhausted,  and  then  surrounded  by  ice, 
as  shown  in  Bgure.  The  time  of  falling  through  some  definite 
range  of  temiicrature  is  theo  observed — for  example,  the  times  of 
falling  from  15°  to  10°,  and  from  10°  to  5°  C, 

The  simple  equation  of  the  foregoing  article  becomes  somewhat 
modified  when  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  silver  vessel  and  the 
thermometer  are  taken  into  account.  Denoting  the  sum  of  their 
thermal  capacities  by  k,  the  equation  becomes 


!  time  of  cooling  v 
nanlt's  expsrinictits. 
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where  k  is  the  same  in  all  experiments,  and  may  be  determined  by 
finding  t  and  /'  for  two  substances  of  known  specific  heats.  It  may 
also  be  determined  by  estimating  the  masses  of  silver,  glass,  and 
mercury  respectively,  and  using  their  previously-determined  specific 
heats.  Both  methods  were  employed  by  Eegnault^  but  the  results 
were  not  very  concordant.  The  observation  of  t  and  t'  for  two 
different  masses  of  water  would  also  lead  to  a  value  of  h 

185.  Regnault's  E^^periments. — A  series  of  experiments  was 
executed  by  Regnault^  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
method  of  cooling  could  be  relied  on  in  the  estimation  of  specific 
heats.  In  the  case  of  solids  the  mode  of  procedure  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  already  described.  With  liquids  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  with  a  modified 
form  of  apparatus.  In  the  second  form  of  apparatus  the  silver  thimble 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  liquid  was  enclosed  in  a  small  cylindrical 
bulb  of  glass,  the  neck  of  which  was  just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  small 
thermometer  to  pass  down  into  the  liquid  within  the  bulb.  The  cool- 
ing of  the  liquid  was  then  observed  as  before. 
Method  After  an  extensive  series   of   experiments  on   substances  whose 

for  solids.*  specific  heats  had  been  already  determined  by  the  method  of  mixtures, 
Begnault  was  convinced  that  in  the  case  of  solids  the  method  of  cool- 
ing could  not  be  accepted  as  a  method  of  sufficient  accuracy  in  calori- 
metry;  and  he  was  forced  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  the  differences 
between  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  and  those  obtained  by 
other  methods  for  the  same  substances,  but  also  by  the  discrepancies 
existing  between  the  various  determinations  by  this  method  of  the 
specific  heat  of  the  same  substance. 

With  solids  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  deduction  of  the 
fundamental  equation  are  never  even  approximately  satisfied.  Thus, 
although  the  external  surface  of  the  silver  thimble  may  always  have 
the  same  radiating  power,  yet  the  contact  of  the  powdered  solid  with 
the  inside  surface  will  depend  on  how  tightly  the  powder  is  pressed 
into  the  vessel,  and  this  will  not  only  vary  with  different  substances, 
but  also  in  different  experiments  with  the  same  substance.  Thus, 
although  we  may  have  A  =  A'  for  the  external  surface  of  the  silver, 
the  communication  of  heat  from  the  interior  outwards  will  depend 
both  on  the  conductivity  of  the  powdered  solid,  and  on  its  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  For  this  reason,  nothing  like  equality 
of  temperature  can  exist  throughout  the  mass,  and  the  temperature 
registered  by  the  thermometer  being  that  of  the  interior  may  be 

^  Regnaalt,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3^,  torn.  ix.  p.  327 ;  and  2<',  torn. 
Ixxiii.  p.  5. 
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considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  external  silver  surface,  which  is 
that  which  should  appear  in  our  equations. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  the  conditions  assumed  are  much  more 
nearly  satisfied.  Here  the  contact  with  the  silver  vessel  will  be 
much  the  same  in  all  experiments,  and  equality  of  temperature  will 
be  fairly  established  throughout  the  mass  by  convection  currents,  so 
that  the  question  of  conductivity  scarcely  comes  into  account.  This 
method  is  therefore  exceedingly  convenient  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
especially  in  the  case  of  liquids  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 


( 


SECTION  V 

THE  METHOD  OF  CONDENSATION 

186.  Joly's  Steam  Calorimeter.  —  The  method  of  condensation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  calorimetrj,  at  least  with 
success,  until  very  recently.  This  probably  arose  from  the  mechanical 
difficulties  and  the  many  sources  of  error  which  apparently  attend 
this  method.  In  1886,  however,  Dr.  J.  Joly^  proved  that  the  steam 
calorimeter  was  not  only  an  accurate  scientific  instrument,  but  that, 
besides  being  of  more  general  application,  it  was  probably  susceptible 
of  greater  accuracy  than  any  other  method  hitherto  employed.  He 
has  since  proved  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  experimenter  the 
steam  calorimeter  gives  not  only  exceedingly  consistent  and  reliable 
results  for  solids  and  liquids,  but  that  by  means  of  it  the  experimental 
determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  volume, 
hitherto  regarded  as  impossible,  can  be  readily  effected. 

The  simplest  form  of  Dr.  Joly's  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
thin  metal  enclosure,  which  we  shall  call  the  steam-chamber,  in  which 
hangs  from  the  arm  of  a  balance  a  small  platinum  pan  (Fig.  57), 
carrying  the  body  to  be  experimented  on.  Steam  is  admitted  into 
this  chamber  at  the  upper  end,  through  a  tube  (as  shown  by  the  arrows) 
and  escapes  through  a  tube  leading  from  the  lower  extremity.  The 
steam  can  be  admitted  rapidly  and  shut  off  at  pleasure,  or  allowed  to 
flow  gently  through  the  apparatus. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  a  known  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance is  placed  on  the  pan,  and  after  remaining  some  time,  so  as 
to  take  up  the  temperature  of  the  chamber,  its  temperature  6^  is 
noted  by  means  of  a  thermometer  inserted  in  a  tubulure  passing 
through  the  side  of  the  steam-chamber.  Steam  in  the  meantime  is 
got  up  in  the  boiler,  and  is  suddenly  admitted,  so  that  the  whole 
chamber  becomes  at  once  filled  with  saturated  vapour..  Condensation 
at  once  begins  on  the  substance,  and  the  resulting  water  is  caught  in 

^  J.  Joly,  Proe,  Roy,  Soe„  vol.  xlL  p.  352,  1886. 
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the  pan — weights  being  added  to  the  other  pan  of  the  balance  so 
SB  to  restore  equilibrium.  During  this  process  the  steam  is  admitted 
very  slovly  (bj'  opening  an  escape  tube  leading  from  the  boiler)  into 
the  calorimeter,  so  that  there  is  no  sensible  steam  draught  on  the  pan, 
and  the  weighing  is  not  interfered  with.  After  four  or  five  minutes 
the  substance  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  the 
condensation  is  completed.  The  pan  then  ceases  to  increase 
sensibly  in  weight,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  is  maintained 
permanent  A  very  slow  increase  of  three  or  four  milligrammes  per 
hour  (due  to  radiation)  is,  however,  noticed.    Equilibrium  having  been 


Fig.  6V. 


obtained,  the  total  increase  of  weight  w  is  noted,  and  the  experiment 
is  over.  Let  0^  be  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  L  its  latent 
heaL  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  condensation  is  toL,  and 
this  is  expended  in  r^ing  the  substance  and  pan  from  ff^  to  6^.  If 
W  be  the  weight  <rf  the  substance,  and  s  its  specific  heat,  the  beat 
acquired  by  the  substance  will  be  Ws{^j  -  ^,),  and  that  acquired  by 
the  supporting  pan  will  be  1^0^  -  6^),  where  k  is  the  thermal  capacity 
of  the  pan,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  its  tempera- 
tare  1°  C.     Hence  we  have 

'Wt(e,  -  fli) + h{$,  -  ft) = u>L 
The  qnantity  i  is  determined  by  a  previous  observation,  and  the 
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temperature  6^  is  found  either  directly,  by  a  thermometer  inserted  in 
the  steam  chamber,  or  by  means  of  Kegnault's  tables  and  a  reading 
of  the  barometer. 

For  extreme  accuracy  a  small  correction  is  still  necessary.  The 
weight  W  of  the  substance  is  foimd  in  air  at  $^,  and  the  weight  w  is 
found  when  the  substance  and  pan  are  in  steam  at  6^  The  weight 
of  steam  per  cubic  centimetre  at  100''  is  little  more  than  half  that 
of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  this  reason  the  weight  w  is 
greater  than  the  weight  of  vapour  condensed  by  the  excess  in  weight 
of  a  volume  v  of  air  at  6^  over  the  same  volume  of  steam  at  $^  where 
V  is  the  volume  of  the  substance  and  pan  together.  The  difference 
in  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  lb""  G.  and  a  c.c.  of  steam  at 
100°  is  '000636  gramme,  according  to  Regnault ;  hence,  the  correction 
to  be  applied  to  w  is  '0006 3 6r.  This  correction  being  applied  gives 
the  weight  of  water  condensed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
weighed  in  steam;  and  if  extreme  accuracy  be  desired,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  multiply  by  the  factor  1*000589,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
weighing  to  vacuum.  The  actual  weight  in  a  vacuum  of  the  water 
condensed  will  therefore  be 

1-000589(m;- 0  0006361?), 

SO  tlmt  s  is  determined  from  the  equation 

( W« + k^Si  -  ^i)  =  1  -OOOSSQCt^?  -  0  •000686t;)L. 

Where  according  to  Regnault 

L = 606  -5  -  0  -695^2  -  0  •00002^2''  -  0  •0000003^2^ 

or  very  approximately  L  =  536*5  +  0*7(100  -  0^. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  condensation  of  steam  on  the  suspending 
wire,  where  it  leaves  the  steam  chamber,  it  passes,  not  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  metal,  but  through  a  small  hole  pierced  in  a  plug  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  Without  the  plaster  the  steam  condenses  on  the  metal  and 
forms  a  drop  at  the  aperture  through  which  the  suspending  wire 
passes,  and  destroys  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  wire  and  prevents 
accurate  weighing.  With  the  plaster  of  Paris  plug  no  such  drop 
collects,  and  the  weighing  can  be  performed  with  accui*acy.  In  his 
later  experiments.  Dr.  Joly  placed  a  small  spiral  of  platinum  wire  around 
the  suspending  wire  just  outside  the  aperture,  and  by  passing  an 
electric  current  through  the  spiral,  sufficient  heat  is  produced  to 
prevent  all  condensation  on  the  suspending  wire  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  aperture.  Besides  accuracy  in  weighing,  a  point  of  prime  im- 
portance is  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  steam  at  the  beginning  of 
the    experiment.      When    the    steam    first    enters    the    calorimeter. 
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partial  condensation  occurs  by  radiation  to  the  cold  air  and  the  walls 
of  the  chamber.  Some  of  the  condensed  globules  may  fall  upon  the 
substance  and  lead  to  an  error  in  the  value  of  s.  If  the  steam  enters 
slowly  this  error  may  be  large,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  fill 
the  chamber  at  once  with  steam.  This  necessitates  a  good  supply  of 
steam  and  a  large  delivery  tube,  but  when  the  chamber  is  well  filled  with 
steam  a  very  gentle  afterflow  suffices.  If  the  steam  supply  be  cut  off, 
the  weight  of  condensed  vapour  slowly  diminishes.  This  arises  from 
distillation  over  to  the  colder  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  if  the  steam 
be  again  turned  on  the  weight  increases. 

The  error  arising  from  the  deposition  of  condensed  globules  on 
the  pan  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  experiment  is  somewhat 
counterbalanced  by  radiation  from  the  steam  to  the  substance.  This 
latter  is  analogous  to  the  transference  error  in  the  other  methods  of 
calorimetry. 

One  advantage  of  the  steam  calorimeter  is  that  it  applies  equally 
to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  may  be  used  for  large  or  small 
masses,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  find  by  this  means  the  specific  heats  of 
rare  substances  which  are  not  easily  procurable  in  large  quantities. 
Liquids,  powders,  and  solids  acted  on  by  steam  may  be  sealed  up  in  a 
glass  envelope,  the  thermal  capacity  of  which  can  be  determined. 
The  method  therefore  appears  not  only  exceedingly  accurate,  but  also 
universal  in  its  application. 

The  method  of  evaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  important  in  Method  of 
estimating  quantities  of  heat  in  many  scientific  investigations.     It  is  ^»Po™* 
particularly  useful  in  evaluating  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  in  measuring  the 
economy  of  various  kinds  of  furnaces. 

187.  The  Differential  Steam  Calorimeter  —  Specific  Heats  of 
Oases  at  Constant  Volume. — In  a  more  recent  form^  of  the  steam  calori- 
meter, the  correction  for  the  weight  of  the  steam  displaced  by  the  pan 
is  avoided.  This  form  is  named  the  difi'erential  steam  calorimeter,  and 
has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Joly  to  determine  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at 
constant  volume.  In  this  form  (shown  in  front  and  side  view  in  Fig. 
58)  two  similar  pans  hang  in  the  steam  chamber,  one  suspended  from 
each  arm  of  the  balance,  so  as  to  counterpoise  each  other.  The  thermal 
capacities  of  the  pans  can  be  made  equal,  so  that  k  will  vanish  from 
the  equation,  and  the  radiation  error  will  also  disappear,  as  it  will 
cause  equal  condensation  on  the  two  pans. 

The  chief  use  of  the  differential  form  is,  however,  its  applica- 
tion to  the  calorimetry  of  gases.     For  this  purpose  the  pans  are  re- 

*  J.  Joly,  Proe.  Hoy.  Soe,,  vol.  xlyiL  p.  218,  1889. 
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placed  by  two  equal  spheric&l  shells  ot  copper,  one  containing  the  gas 
at  a  known  presgnre  and  temperature,  and  the  other  empty.  The  spheres 
are  furnished  with  small  pans,  or  "  catch- waters,"  to  collect  the  water 
resulting  from  condensation.  Greater  condensation  occurs  on  the 
sphere  which  contairta  the  gas,  and  the  excess  gives  the  quantity  of 


heat  required  to  heat  the  contained  mass  of  gas  from  0,  to  6^.     This 
determines  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  differential  calorimeter  is,  that  any 
source  of  error  common  to  the  two  spheres  is  eliniinated,  and  the  gas 
or  other  substance  enclosed  in  one  of  thera  merely  bears  its  own  share 
of  error,  and  not  also  that  of  the  containing  sphere.  Thus  an  error 
in  the  observation  of  the  temperature  disappears  with  regard  to  the 
sphere,  and  the  effect  is  practically  the  same  as  if  the  gas  were  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  of  zerothermal  capacity  in  the  single  steam  calori- 
meter form. 
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In  making  an  experiment^  the  sphere  used  to  hold  the  gas  is 
repeatedly  washed  out  with  the  dry  pure  gas,  the  sphere  being  both 
heated  and  exhausted  before  each  admission  of  the  gas.  It  is  then 
filled  and  hung  in  the  steam-chamber  and  counterpoised  against  the 
empty  sphere,  the  difference  of  weight  being  noted.  This  gives  the 
weight  of  gas  enclosed.  The  stationary  temperature  ^^  being  noted, 
the  steam  is  admitted,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  condensation 
will  be  complete.  The  upper  temperature  6^  is  then  noted.  The 
lower  temperature  0^  is  registered  by  a  delicate  standardised  low-range 
thermometer,  and  S^  is  registered  by  a  similar  high-range  thermometer. 
The  spheres  are  now  removed  from  the  calorimeter  and  carefully  dried, 
their  high  temperature  being  sufficient  to  completely  evaporate  all 
moisture  from  their  surfaces.  When  cool,  they  are  again  placed  in 
the  calorimeter,  and  equilibrium  tested.  This  is  in  order  to  detect 
if  any  leakage  has  occurred  during  the  experiment.^  Some  of  the 
gas  may  now  be  let  out,  and  another  experiment  made  with  what 
remains. 

The  spheres  employed  by  Dr.  Joly  were  of  copper,  and  about  6*7  cm. 
in  diameter,  the  one  containing  the  gas  being  made  to  stand  a  safe 
working  pressure  of  about  35  or  40  atmospheres.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  this  space  is  filled  with  air  at  about  22  atmospheres 
at  6^  the  pressure  will  be  about  30  at  6^.  In  an  experiment  the  weight 
of  air  contained  was  4*2854  grammes.  The  condensation  due  to  the 
sphere  was  \'b  gramme,  and  that  due  to  the  air  0'11629,  or  about  -^ 
that  of  the  sphere,  the  range  of  temperature  6^^  -  6^  being  84°'52  C. 
In  a  series  of  six  experiments  the  mean  precipitation  per  degree  cen- 
tigrade was  0-018004. 

The  corrections  necessary  for  extreme  accuracy  are — 

(1.)  Correction  for  the  thermal  expansion  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
consequent  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  to  this 
increased  volume. 

(2.)  Correction  for  the  dilatation  of  the  sphere  under  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  gas  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(3.)  Correction  for  the  thermal  effect  of  stretching  of  the  material 
of  the  sphere.  Wires  are  generally  cooled  by  sudden  ex- 
tension, but  the  cooling  of  the  copper  in  this  case  is  too 
small  to  merit  consideration. 

(4.)  Correction  for  displacement,  or  buoyancy,  arising  from  the 
increased  volume  of  the  sphere,  both  in  the  air  at  6^  and  in 
the  steam  at  6^, 

^  In  the  later  experiments  all  leakage  was  completely  stopped. 
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(5.)  ConreetioQ  for  nnfiqml  thermal  capacities  of  the  spheres. 
(6.)  Reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  precipitation  to  yacaam. 

Dr.  Jotfs  experimentB  shov  that  in  the  case  of  air  and  carbonic 
add  the  specific  heat  increases  with  the  density,  bat  with  hydrogen 
the  <^pofiite  seems  to  be  the  case. 

For  air  the  specific  heat  at  constant  Yolmne  at  a  mean  pressure  of 
19'51  atmospheres,  and  a  mean  dmsity  of  0*0205  was  found  to  be 
0'1721.  For  carbon  dioxide,  the  change  with  pressure  is  shown  by  the 
fdlowing  table : — 


( 


I 


Denstr. 


(V 


7-20 
12-20 
1687 
20-90 
21-66 


0-011530 
0-019950 
0*028498 
0-036529 
0-037802 


016841 
017054 
017141 
0  17805 
0  17886 


The  mean  result  of  the  experiments  on  hydrogen  gives  a  specific 
heat  2-402. 


SECTION   VI 

ON    THE    SPKCIt'lC    HEATS    OF   GASES 

1S8.  The  Two  Speclfle  Heats  of  a  Gas. — It  haa  been  already  pointed 
oat  (Art.  1 32)  tli.it  the  specifii:  heat  of  a  substance  can  be  spoken  of  with 
definitenesa  onty  when  the  conditions  under  which  the  heating  takes 
place  are  atal«d.  If  a  body  be  allowed  to  expand  when  heated,  work 
will  be  done  gainst  the  external  pressure,  and  an  equivalent  quanti^ 
of  heAt  will  be  required,  and  if  the  epeciBc  heat  be  merely  defined  as 
the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass 
of  a  substance  1°  C,  its  value  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  external 
work  done  during  the  change  of  temperature,  as  well  as  on  the  nature 
of  the  nibstauce.  Thus,  in  general,  the  specific  heat  of  a  aubstance 
may  have  any  value  whatever  if  the  conditions  under  which  the  change 
of  temperature  takes  place  are  not  defined. 

In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  the  change  of  volume,  and  there- 
fore the  external  work  done,  during  change  of  temperature  is  small,  so 
that  although  the  specific  heals  so  far  determined  are  those  under 
constant  pressure,  yet  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact 
In  the  case  of  gases,  however,  under  constant  pressure,  the  change 
of  volume  with  rise  of  temperature  is  considerable,  and  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  the  external  work  done  during  expansion  Is  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  beat  supplied  during  the  change  of  temperature.  For 
litis  reason,  the  conditions  under  which  the  beating  of  a  gas  takes 
plivco  must  be  stated  when  referring  to  the  specific  heat;  and  it 
haa  become  customary  to  speak  of  two  specific  heats  in  connection 
with  any  gas,  namely,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  eoiuTHc,  and  the 
specific  liejit  under  cinstant  pressure.  The  former  is  the  qnantitj'  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of  the  gas  1°  C. 
when  its  volume  is  kept  constant,  and  the  latter  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  1°  C.  when  the  pres- 
sure is  kept  constant.  In  the  former,  the  pressure  increases  while 
the  volume  is  kept  constant  and  no  external  work  is  done.      In  the 
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latter,  the  volume  increases  ander  constant  pressure,  and  an  amount 
of  external  work  is  done  which  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
pressure  by  the  change  of  volume. 

The  experimental  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at 
constant  volume  has  been  already  considered  under  the  method  of 
condensation,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure.^  This  investi- 
gation is  attended  by  great  difficulties,  arising  chiefly  from  the  small 
specific  gravities  of  gases,  so  that  a  large  volume  must  be  passed 
through  the  calorimeter  in  order  to  produce  any  appreciable  change 
of  temperature.  This  requires  a  considerable  time,  and  during  the 
interval  all  the  causes  of  error  which  accompany  calorimetric  de- 
terminations are  in  operation.  The  relations  connecting  the  two 
specific  heats,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  determined  in- 
directly, will  be  considered  afterwards. 

189.  Specifle  Heat  under  Constant  Pressure — Regnault's  Appa- 
ratus.— The  apparatus  adopted  by  Regnault  to  determine  the  specific 
heats  of  gases  imder  constant  pressure  was  a  modified  form  of  that 
used  by  Delaroche  and  B^rard.  The  gas  to  be  operated  on  was 
stored  dry  and  pure  in  a  large  reservoir,  V  (Fig.  69),  which  was 
immersed  in  a  bath  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  pressure  of 
the  gas  in  this  reservoir  was  measured  by  an  open  manometer  attached 
to  the  delivery  tube.  When  the  stop-cock  R  was  opened  the  gas  flowed 
from  the  reservoir  through  the  spiral  tube,  immersed  in  a  hot  bath 
EC,  which  could  be  maintained  at  any  chosen  temperature.  This 
spiral  was  so  long  that  the  gas  in  passing  through  it  attained  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  bath.  After  passing  through  this 
spiral  the  gas  entered  the  calorimeter.  Here  it  passed  through  a 
brass  reservoir  consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers,  and  gave  up  its 
heat  to  the  calorimeter,  emerging  finally  at  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  by  the  tube  D. 

The  first  point  of  prime  importance  was  to  secure  a  uniform  flow 
of  the  gas,  so  that  it  should  pass  through  the  calorimeter  uniformly 

^  The  first  researches  on  the  specific  heats  of  gases  were  made  by  Crawford, 
who  applied  the  method  of  mixtures  and  found  that  the  sjiecific  heat  of  air 
was  nearly  twice  that  of  water  I  Afterwartls  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  {CEuvres  de 
Lavoisier ^  torn,  ii.)  found  by  means  of  their  ice  calorimeter  a  more  correct  value  '83, 
and  subsequently  Gay-Lussac  {Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.,  torn.  IxxxL  p.  98) 
attacked  the  subject  ;  but  by  far  the  best  determinations  previous  to  Regnault's  work 
are  those  of  Delaroche  and  B^rard  {Aniu  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1™  serie,  tom. 
Ixxxv.  p.  72),  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  caused  a  uniform  current 
of  gas,  heated  to  100°  C.  (by  passing  through  a  tube  contained  in  a  vapour  jacket),  to 
pass  through  a  spiral  tube  contained  in  the  calorimeter.  Joule  also  made  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  (PAi/.  Trans.,  pt.  i.  p.  65,  1852). 
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aad  under  coiiatant  pi'eesure.  As  the  gas  OBcapes  the  pressare  in  the 
reservoir  V  diminishes,  while  the  pressure  outside  (the  atmosphere) 
remains  constant,  consequently  the  velocity  of  efflux  wil!  gradually 
diminish.  To  avoid  this  Hegnault  placed  a  manometer,  M,  in 
connection  with  the  conducting  tube  at  N,  which  registered  the 
pressure  at  that  point.  Between  this  manometer  and  the  reservoir 
V  a  screw  K  was  placed  (shown  enlarged  in  Fig,  59,  iB),  which 
otwtracted  the  fiow  of  the  gas,  but  which  could  be  gradually  with- 


Tp^nt 


— ItegimiiU'a  Api«r 


drawn  80  as  to  leave  «  wider  passage,  and  keep  the  pressure  registered 
hy  M  constant.  This  secured  a  constant  pressure,  and  hence  a 
tinlfonn  How.  Just  beyond  the  manometer  the  tube  was  very 
lULTTOW.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  gas  actually  acquired  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  in  passing  through  the  long  serpentine  EC, 
lleguaull  inwle  some  preliminary  experiments  in  which  a  ther- 
mometer was  placed  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
giui  just  before  leaving  the  bath.  By  this  means  he  found  that  there  was 
no  Boniiblo  ditt'erence  of  temperature.     Hence,  in  subsequent  investiga- 
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tions  the  temperature  of  the  gas  entering  the  calorimeter  was  taken  to 
be  that  of  the  bath.  Particular  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  loss 
of  heat  by  the  gas  in  passing  from  the  bath  to  the  calorimeter,  and 
also  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  conduction  of  heat  from  the  bath  to 
the  calorimeter  through  the  connecting  tube.  For  this  purpose  the 
connecting  parts  at  C  were  made  of  non-conducting  material,  and  the 
calorimeter  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case.  It  was  further  necessary 
to  ascertain  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  the  same  at  entering  as  at 
leaving  the  calorimeter.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  the  gas  will  have 
expanded  in  the  calorimeter,  doing  work  and  absorbing  heat,  and  a 
consequent  error  will  be  introduced.  Water  manometers  placed  at 
the  entrance  C  and  the  exit  D  showed  no  more  than  1  muL  difference, 
so  that  the  error  arising  from  this  cause  was  quite  insensible.  A 
thermometer .  placed  at  D  also  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gas  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  calorimeter. 

It  now  remained  to  calculate  the  weight  of  gas  which  passed 
through  the  calorimeter  during  the  experiment  In  the  first  place, 
the  total  weight  of  gas  in  the  reservoir  is,  by  Boyle's  law,  proportional 
to  the  pressure  if  the  volume  of  the  reservoir  remains  constant 
This  volume  was  influenced  by  both  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
to  correct  the  former  the  reservoir  was  placed  in  a  bath,  and  to 
minimise  the  latter  the  reservoir  was  made  strong.  For  any  pressure 
jp  Regnault  assumed  that  the  weight  of  gas  in  the  reservoir  was  given 
by  the  formula 

(l+a^)W  =  Ap  +  Bp2  +  Cp», 

in  which  A,  B,  C  were  determined  by  experiment  Thus  the  weight 
W  at  any  other  pressure  f'  was,  at  the  same  temperature, 

(1 + o^)  W = A/  +  Bp'2 + Cp", 

and  consequently  their  difference  w  was 

(1  +  o^)w^= A(i? -jp')  +  BCp2 -ij'a)  +  C(j3»  -  p'3). 

By  making  three  such  experiments,  three  values  of  w^  and  three 
equations  to  determine  A,  B,  C  were  obtained.  These  being  once 
determined  could  be  used  in  all  further  experiments. 

In  carrying  out  an  experiment  the  gas  was  compressed  pure  and 
dry  in  the  reservoir  V  under  a  sufficient  pressure.  The  oil  bath  was 
heated  to  a  stationary  temperature,  and  a  known  weight  of  water 
was  placed  in  the  calorimeter.  The  whole  observation  was  then 
divided  into  three  parts. 

(I.)  The  calorimeter  was  observed  for  ten  minutes  in  order  to 
determine  the  heat  received  per  minute  through  (a)  conductivity  from 
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the  oO  bath  ;  (P)  radiation  from  the  screens ;  (y)  radiation  to  or  from 
the  surrounding  air.  The  effects  (a)  and  (fi)  are  practically  constant, 
for  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  always  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  calorimeter;  but  (y)  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  and 
must  be  found  by  observation  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and 
calorimeter  from  minute  to  minute.  If  k  represents  the  change  of 
temperature  per  minute  arising  from  (a)  and  (fi)  together,  and  if  Oq  be 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  $  that  of  the  calorimeter  during 
any  particular  minute,  the  corresponding  change  of  temperature  8$  of 
the  calorimeter  arising  from  the  perturbations  cl,  (3,  y  will  be 

8e=A{e-e(;)+k  .  .  .  (i). 

(11.)  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  spent  in  the  observation  of 
the  perturbations  due  to  radiation  and  conduction,  the  gas  was  turned 
on,  and  during  this  phase  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  was  changed  by  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  it,  and 
also,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  by  the  perturbation  mentioned  in 
(I.)  If  the  flow  is  continued  for  n  minutes  the  total  change  of 
temperature  arising  from  the  latter  causes  is 

i:se=A7:{e-0Q)+nk. 

If  ^6  be  positive  it  must  be  subti*acted  from  the  final  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  in  order  to  obtain  the  temperature  which  would 
have  been  attained  if  no  perturbations  existed.  Denoting  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  by  ^^  and  its  observed  final  temperature 
by  ^2>  th®  ^ru®  fi^  temperature  will  be  $2  -  25^,  and  if  W  denotes 
the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  the  heat  gained  by  it  from 

the  gas  will  be  W[(^2 ""  ^^^) "  ^i]>  *°^  ^^  ^  ^®  *^®  weight  of  gas 
transmitted,  and  s  its  specific  heat,  the  whole  mass  of  gas  may  be 
considered  as  having  fallen  from  the  temperature  6  of  the  bath  to 
the  mean  temperature  J(^j  +  S^)  of  the  calorimeter ;  consequently  the 
heat  lost  by  the  gas  will  be  ws[$  -  ^($^  +  ^g)],  and  the  equation  which 

determines  s  is 

t^«[^-i(^i  +  ^2)]=W[(d2-28^)-^i]  .  .  .  (2). 

(in.)  The  third  part  of  the  experiment  consisted  in  observing  the 
variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  for  ten  minutes  after 
the  flow  of  gas  was  stopped.  It  was  now  only  subject  to  the  per- 
turbations, and  the  change  of  temperature  was  due  to  these  causes 
alone.  Denoting  the  change  of  temperature  per  minute  of  the 
calorimeter  by  86\  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  this 
minute  by  0^^,  while  that  of  the  calorimeter  is  ^,  we  have 

«5'=A(^'-^o)+^*  •  •  •  (8)- 
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This  equation,  combined  with  (1),  enables  us  to  determine  A  and  k^ 
and  hence  the  quantity  SS^,  which,  when  substituted  in  (2),  gives  the 
specific  heat 

In  the  case  of  gases  which  attack  copper  the  spiral  tubes  were 
made  of  platinum,  and  when  pressures  higher  than  the  atmosphere 
were  required,  the  narrowing  of  the  tube  just  beyond  N  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  mouth  D  of  the  tube  where  the  gas  escaped  was  made 
very  narrow.  The  water  manometer  M  was  also  replaced  by  a 
mercurial  manometer.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by 
Begnault : — 

Specific  Heats  of  Gases  under  Constant  Pressure. 

Simple  Gases 


Air. 

0-23741 

Nitrogen  ^    . 

0-24380 

Oxygen   . 

0-21751 

Chlorine 

0-12099 

Hydrogen 

3-4090 

Bromine 

0-06562 

140.  Method  of  Stationary  Temperature. — In  the  process  just 
described  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  varies  from  6^  to  0^  and 
may  therefore  be  called  the  method  of  variable  temperature.  Dela- 
roche  and  B^rard  employed  in  addition  the  method  of  stationary 
temperature.  In  this  method  the  hot  gas  is  passed  through  the  calori- 
meter till  the  temperature  of  the  latter  becomes  stationary.  At 
this  stage  the  heat  gained  per  second  by  the  calorimeter  is  equal  to 
that  lost  by  radiation  to  the  surroundings.  Denoting  the  weight  of 
gas  which  passes  through  the  calorimeter  per  unit  time  by  w  and  its 
specific  heat  by  s,  the  total  heat  gained  by  the  calorimeter  per  unit  time 
will  be  ws{6  -  $^  +  k,  where  ff  is  the  stationary  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter,  6  that  of  the  bath,  and  k  the  gain  of  heat  by  conduction 
through  the  connections.  But  if  6q  be  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
loss  by  radiation  will  be  A($'  -  6^),  and  consequently 

The  coefficients  A  and  k  may  be  found  as  before  by  two  observa- 
tions on  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  In 
determining  $"  Delaroche  and  B^rard  warmed  the  calorimeter  initially 
to  a  temperature  a  little  inferior  to  the  stationary  temperature,  and 
then  allowed  the  gas  to  pass  through,  observing  the  maximum  indica- 
tion of  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  that  is,  the  tem- 
perature indicated  when  it  ceased  to  change  by  more  than  y^  ^^  * 
degree  in  ten  minutes.      They  then  heated  the  calorimeter  a  little 

^  The  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  was  deduced  from  that  of  air  combined  with  that 
of  oxygen. 
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above  the  stationary  temperature,  and  allowed  the  gas  to  pass.  This 
time  the  calorimeter  cooled  to  a  stationary  temperature.  The  mean 
of  the  two  temperatures  thus  observed  they  took  as  the  true  stationary 
temperature  &, 

141.  Influence  of  Pressure  and  Temperature. — It  had  been  sup- 
posed by  Delaroche  and  B6rard  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  depended 
on  the  pressure ;  but  Regnault,  who  investigated  this  point  carefully, 
found  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  was 
sensibly  independent  of  the  pressure.  This  would  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  substance  rigorously  obepng  Boyle's  law ;  but  in  the  case  of 
gases  like  carbonic  acid,  which  deviate  considerably  from  this  law,  it 
would  not  be  anticipated.  In  fact,  we  have  already  seen  from  Dr.  Joljr's 
experiments  on  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  that  a  notable 
increase  of  specific  heat  with  density  occurs  not  only  in  carbonic  acid, 
but  also,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  case  of  the  more  perfect  gases,  ^ 
while  hydrogen  behaves  in  the  opposite  manner. 

The  influence  of  temperature  was  also  studied  by  Eegnault,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  bath  surrounding  the  spiral  was  kept  at  different 
constant  temperatures,  sometimes  being  replaced  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
He  obtained  the  following  results : — 


Air.  I  Carbonic  Acid. 


Temperature. 


From  -  31"  to  +  10 
O'to  +100 
0**  to  +  200 


Specific  Heat.  Temperature. 


0-23771      I'  From  -SO^'to  +  10° 
0-23741      I  +10*'to+100° 

0-23751      ,  +10^0  +210" 


Specific  Heat 


0-18427 
0  20246 
0-21692 


This  table  shows  that  the  specific  heat  of  air  remains  sensibly  constant, 
while  that  of  COg  rises  considerably  with  the  temperature,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  gases  which  deviate  from  Boyle's  law  follow  the 
general  law  of  solids  and  liquids,  and  show  an  increase  of  specific  heat 
with  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  gas,  when  used 
as  a  thermometric  substance,  shows  equal  rises  of  temperature  for  equal 
increments  of  heat. 

142.  Difference  of  the  Two  Specifle  Heats. — A  perfect  gas  is 
usually  considered  as  an  ideal  substance  whose  molecules  are  outside 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction.  When  such  a  substance  expands 
no  work  will  be  spent  in  separating  the  molecules  further  apart,  for  by 
supposition  they  do  not  attract  each  other.  The  whole  work  done 
during  a  change  of  volume  will  consequently  be  external  Thus,  if 
the  volume  changes  from  v^  to  v^  under  a  constant  pressure  j?,  the 

^  Such  an  increase,  or  decrease,  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  existence  of 
gioaps  of  molecnles  is  recognised  as  pointed  out  in  Art.  52. 
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external  work  ie  p(v2  -  v^).  Now  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
C,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempeiature  of  unit 
mass  1°  C.  when  the  volume  is  kept  conetant,  and  the  specific  heat 
under  constant  pressure  Cp  will  exceed  this  merely  by  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  under  constant  pressure,  while  the  tem- 
perature changes  by  1 "  C.     We  have  therefore 

J(Cp  -  O  =p("i  -  M = K<©»  -  9i). 
or,  since  the  difference  of  temperature  is  one  degree,  it  follows  that 

J(C,-C.)=R. 
This  ecpiation,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  either  specific  heat, 
determines   the  other,  or  combined  with  their  ratio,  or  any  other 
relation  connecting  them,  determines  both. 

The  experimental  examination  of  the  assumption  made  here,  namely, 
that  no  internal  work  is  done  when  a  gas  expands,  or  rather  that  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  gases  the  internal  work  is  very  small,  wbb  first 
undertaken  by  Joule. 

143.  Joule's  Experiment. — In  determining  the  heat  developed  by 
compressing  air  in  a  vessel,  Joule  was  struck  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  represented  the  equivalent  of  the  work  spent  in  effecting  the 
compression,  and  similarly,  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  during  expansion 
appeared  to  be  accurately  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  against  the 
external  pressure.  He  consequently  determined  to  investigate  if  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  changed  when  the  volume  merely  increased 
without  doing  external  work.  For  this  purpose  two  receivers,  A  and 
B  (Fig.  60),  which  were  connected  together  by  means  of  a  tube  furnished 


with  a  stopcock,  wkn  immersed  in  a  bath  of  water,  which  acted  the 
part  of  a  calorimeter.  One  of  the  receivers.  A,  was  filled  with  dry  air  at 
about  22  atmospheres,  and  the  other  was  exhausted.  The  water  was 
thoroughly  stirred,  and  its  temperature  noted  by  means  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive thermometer  reading  to  ^^ir  ^^  ^  degree  F.  The  stopcock  was 
then  opened  by  means  of  a  key,  and  the  air  allowed  to  pass  from  A  to 
B  till  equilibrium  was  established.  The  water  was  again  stirred,  and 
the  temperature  was  found  not  to  have  changed  by  any  appreciable 
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ftmount.  His  coaclugion  was  that  "  no  cliange  of  temperature  occdtb 
when  air  is  allowed  to  expand  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  develop 
mechanical  power." 

In  order  to  analyse  tbia  experiment,  Joule  inverted  the  receivers 
as  shown  in  Fig,  61,  each,  as  well  as  the  connecting  pipe,  being 
immersed  in  a  separate  bath.  M'hen  the  air  compressed  in  A  was 
allowed  as  before  to  expand  into  the  exhausted  vessel  B,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  containing  A  fell,  while  that  containing  B  rose,  as 
well  as  that  containing  the  connecting  pipe  C,  the  heat  lost  by  A 
being  exactly  compensated  by  that  gained  by  B  and  C,  a  small  error 
axiaing  only  from  those  parts  of  the  pi|>e  which  were  not  immersed  in 
water, 

FVom  these  experiments '  it  follows  that  no  internal  work  is  done  Joule's 
by  a  gas  during  expansion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  molecules  are  so  tar  m^Lj'. 
removed  from  each  other  as  to  be  practically  out  of  the  sphere  of  each  hypnthi 
other's  attraction.     This  is  not  rigorously  the  case  with  ordinary  gases, 
which  do  not  accurately  obey  Boyle's  law,  but  only  holds  for  the  ideal 
perfect  gas,    to  wblcb  the   permanent  gases  of   nature   approximate. 
The  deviations  of  ordinary  gases  from    the    ideal   state   have  been 
investigated  by  Joule  and  Thomson  by  another  method,  which  will  be 
described  later  (Chap,  VIII.). 

144.  Fundamental  Equation  for  a  Perfect  Gas. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  write  down  the  fundamental  equations  connecting  the  heat 
supplied  rfQ,  t!ie  change  of  temperature  d6,  and  the  external  work  done 
pdv,  during  any  elementary  transformation  of  a  perfect  gas.  Since  there 
is  no  internal  work,  the  beat  supplied  must  be  all  spent  in  changing 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  and  in  doing  external  work.  The  quantity 
reiiuired  per  unit  moss  for  the  former  purpose  is  C^S,  where  C,  is  the 
sfwciGc  heat  at  constant  volume.  If  the  volume  changes  by  an  amount 
dv  under  pressure  p,  the  external  work  will  be  jnh;  and  the  thermal 

equivalent  of  this  is  ^,     Hence   the  whole   heat   necessary  for  the 

transformation  is  t^Q  _  c^o  i  ^''. 

If  (JQ  and  C„  be  measured  in  mechanical  units  (ergs),  or  if  ^ti  be 
expressed  in  thermal  units,  the  symbol  J  disappears,  and  for  con- 
venience wo  shall  always  suppose  that  the  former  system  is  adopted, 
and  write  the  eigiutiou  in  the  form 

'  An  uialoKDUi  exporimoiit  bail  b«en  previously  nuulo  by  Oay-Luaaoa  {Mimoirn 
d'Artiuit,  ItJOT).  Tliii  nu-tliod.  however,  u  not  siiBcrptibte  or  aiiy  extram«  delicacy 
M  tlu  tbwniJtl  ('ji]Mdt}'  of  tliu  outia  uf  gas  emplojei)  must  iiecaaaurily  be  siuoll 
ntmtMTtd  tritli  that  of  tho  cilorimPtoni.  ^^^ 
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This  equation,  combined  with  the  equation  pv  =  R8,  must  furnish  the 
solution  of  all  problems  concerning  the  variations  of  the  properties  of 
a  perfect  gas  under  any  stated  conditions. 

145.  Adlabatie  Transformations. — When  the  volume  and  pressure 
of  a  substance  change  while  no  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  from  it  or 
enter  it  from  outside,  the  transformations  are  said  to  be  adiabatic. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  the  relation  connecting  the 
volume  and  pressure  of  a  perfect  gas  under  such  conditions.  In  this 
case,  since  heat  neither  enters  nor  leaves  the  substance,  we  have 
dQ,  =  0,  and  therefore 

Cyie+pdv=0  .  .  .  (1). 

The  problem  before  us  now  is  to  find  the  relation  between  p  and  r, 
that  is,  to  eliminate  6  by  means  of  the  equation  pv  =  E6.  From  this 
equation  we  have 

pdv+vdp=Bde  .  .  .  (2). 

Substituting  for  d6  in  (1),  and  replacing  R  by  its  value  Cp-C„ 
(measured  in  ergs),  we  obtain 

Or,  if  y  denotes  the  ratio  of  C^  to  C|^ 

dv  ,  dp    ^ 
7—+— =0, 
V      p 

which,  by  integration,  gives  at  once 

y  log  V + log  p = const. 
That  is 

pv^= const,  .  .  .  (3), 

which  is  the  required  relation  between  p  and  v. 

Combiniug  equation  (3)  with  the  characteristic  equation  of  the 
gas  pv  =  E6,  we  obtain  the  adiabatic  relations  between  the  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  between  the  volume  and  temperature.     Thus 

t  G|p-^= const.  .  .  .  (4), 

and 

OwV^soonst.  .  .  .  (5). 

146.  Ratio  of  the  Two  Specific  Heats  of  a  Oas. — Until  the  perfec- 
tion of  steam  calorimetry  by  Dr.  Joly,  no  successful  measurement  of  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  was  effected.  The  specific  heat 
under  constant  pressure  was  determined  by  the  methods  already 
described,  and  from  this  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  was 
evaluated  by  means  of  further  considerations  of  the  properties  of  gases ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  formula  of  Art  142  for  the  difference  of  the 
specific  heats.     Another  method  follows  from  the  theoretic  formula 
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for  •the  velocitj  of  sound  in  air.     Laplace  showed  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  a  gas  is  determined  by  the  formula 


•=V^S' 


where  P  is  the  pressure,  D  the  density,  and  y  the  ratio  of  the  two 
specific  heats.  Henoe  a  knowledge  of  v,  P,  and  D  gives  a  determina- 
tion of  y,  which  leads  at  once  to  the  value  of  C^  when  Cp  is  known. 
By  this  method  the  value  y  =  1*408  has  been  found  for  air. 

147.  Method  of  Clement  and  Desormes. — The  adiabatic  equation, 
ptff  =  const,  leads  to  an  experimental  determination  of  y  first  devised 


Fig.  62. 


by  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes.^  A  large  flask  (Fig.  62)  is  furnished 
with  a  very  wide  stopcock  B,  which  communicates  with  the  exterior 
air,  and  also  with  a  sensitive  water^  manometer  aa'.  Initially  the  flask 
A  is  partially  exhausted,  so  that  the  liquid  stands  at  a  level  a  in  the 
manometric  tube.  The  cock  B  is  then  suddenly  opened  for  a  short 
interval,  and  again  closed.     During  this  interval  the  air  rushes  into  ^ 

^  Journal  de  Phys.  de  Delam^therie,  torn.  Ixxxix.  p.  333, 1819.  See  also  Laplace, 
M^eanique  (UlesUy  torn.  v.  p.  148,  etc.  From  the  measurements  of  Clement  and 
Desormes,  Laplace  deduced  the  value  7=1*354. 

'  Sulphuric  acid  would  be  less  objectionable. 

'  The  converse  method  in  which  the  pressure  within  the  flask  was  initially 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  an  outrush  occurred  when  the  tap  was 
opened,  was  first  used  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter.  See  Ostwald's  Outlines  of  Cfeneral 
Chmnidry,  p.  75. 
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the  flask,  and  the  pressure  within  becomes  equal  to  that  outside  >  the 
temperature,  however,  is  elevated  inside  in  consequence  of  the  inrush 
of  air.  The  tap  B  being  closed,  the  air  in  the  flask  cools,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  internal  pressure  diminishes,  and  the  liquid,  which,  at 
the  closing  of  the  tap  B  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  now  rises 
to  a  height  a'. 

Let  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  p^,  that  of  the  air  in  the 
flask  pj^  before  opening  B,  and  P2  finally  after  the  air  has  cooled  to  its 
original  temperature. 

Then,  since  the  first  process  occurs  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be 
.regarded  as  adiabatic,  we  have  for  a  unit  mass  of  air  in  the  flask 
before  and  after  opening  B 

Hence, 

7(log  vi  -  log  vo) =\ogpo-  log  pi. 

But  since  the  initial  and  final  temperature  are  the  same, 

PiVi=piVo; 

since  the  manometer  tube  is  narrow,  the  volume  of  the  unit  mass  of 
the  gas  will  not  be  appreciably  altered  by  the  small  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube.     Hence  vjv^^pjp^,  and 

log;>n-log;?i 

logl>i-log^* 

the  quantities  p^,  p^^  p^  being  noted,  the  value  of  y  is  obtained. 

This  method  is  open  to  serious  objections,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
arrange  the  experiment  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  flask  shall  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  external  pressure  at  the  instant  the  cock  is 
closed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  operation  must  be  conducted  so 
quickly  that  no  sensible  quantity  of  heat  has  been  communicated  by 
the  air  within  to  the  sides  of  the  flask.  When  the  stopcock  is  opened 
there  is  an  over-rush^  of  air,  and  an  oscillation  is  set  up,  that  is, 
more  air  rushes  in  at  first  than  would  fill  the  flask  at  the  external 
pressure.  A  back-rush  then  sets  in  and  an  oscillation  to  and  fro  of  air 
takes  place  through  the  orifice.  Consequently,  when  the  tap  is 
closed  the  pressure  within  the  flask  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
the  external  pressure,  unless  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
oscillatory  motion  to  subside.  When  the  stopcock  B  is  wide  this 
inconvenience  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  By  this  means  M. 
Rontgen^  found  the  value  y  =  1*4053. 

In  order  to  secure  good  results,  dry  air  should  be  used  as  well  as 

^  Cazin,  Ann,  de  Chimie,  3^  torn.  Ixvi  p.  206. 
'  Bontgen,  Pogg,  Ann,  vol.  czlviii.  p.  680,  1873. 
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a  dry  flask  for  the  aqueous  vapour  ordinarily  in  the  atmosphere  leads 
to  error.  A  modified  form  of  apparatus  has  been  described  by  M.  Em. 
Paquet^^  in  which  dry  air  was  compressed  in  a  flask  by  allowing 
mercury  to  suddenly  flow  in.  The  mercury  entered  from  below,  and 
its  surface  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent 
conduction  of  heat  from  the  gas  through  the  mercury.  Oscillation 
was  stopped  by  a  clip  on  the  mercury  tuba 

148.  Method  of  Jamin  and  Richard. — The  ratio  y  of  the  specific 
heats  has  been  determined  by  MM.  Jamin  and  Eichard  ^  by  means  of 
the  method  of  comparison  already  noticed  (footnote,  p.  208),  the  gas 
being  heated  under  constant  pressure,  and  also  under  constant  volume, 
by  means  of  a  platinum  spiral  carrying  an  electric  current.  By 
running  the  current  for  a  definite  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
Q  may  be  given  to  the  gas  under  either  circumstance. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  gas,  and  6-6^  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture, when  the  pressure  is  kept  constant     Then 

and  if  with  the  same  quantity  Q  the  elevation  of  temperature  be 
6'  -  6q  under  constant  volume,  we  have 

Hence, 

Cp_^-go__(y-PoH\>  . 
Cv  O-Oq     (v  -  Vfi)po 

the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  is  therefore  obtained  by  observing 
the  change  of  pressure  and  the  change  of  volume  produced  in  the  two 
cases,  the  initial  volume  i;^  and  pressure  p^  being  supposed  known. 
These  changes  are  measured  by  means  of  a  manometer  attached  to  the 
flask  which  contains  the  gas.  By  this  means  Jamin  and  Eichard 
obtained — for  air,  1*41  ;  carbonic  acid,  1*29  ;  hydrogen,  1*41. 

Examples 

1.  Calculate  C,  from  the  equation  J(Cp-C»)=R  for  the  gases  meutioned  in 
Ex.  3,  p.  140,  assuming  the  value  427  for  J  and  Regnault's  value  of  C^  (p.  248). 

2.  Assuming  the  value  7=  1  *41,  calculate  the  value  of  J  by  means  of  the  equation 
of  Ex.  1,  and  Regnault's  value  of  C^,  for  air. 

3.  Assuming  the  values  of  J  and  R,  calculate  both  Cp  and  C«  Irom  the  equation 
of  Ex.  1,  and  the  value  1  *41  of  7. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  a  gas  at  the  freezing-point  is  compressed  adiabatically, 
so  that  its  volume  is  reduced  successively  to  J,  4,  and  ^  of  the  original  bulk,  find 
the  corresponding  changes  of  temperature. 

[Ans,  W  C,  209'  C,  429"  C,  respectively.] 

^  Paquet,  Journal  de  Physique^  torn.  iv.  p.  80,  1885. 
*  CompUs  ^endus,  torn.  IxxL  p.  386,  1870. 


SECTION  vn 

ON   ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  THERMAL   CAPACITIES,   AND   THE 
VARIATIONS   OF  SPECIFIC   HEAT  WITH   TEMPERATURE 

149.  Atomie  Thermal  Capacities  —  Dulong  and  Petit's  Law. — In 
considering  the  subject  of  specific  heats  it  is  natural  to  inquire  if  the 
specific  heats  of  various  substances,  simple  and  compound,  are  in  any 
way  related  or  connected  by  any  general  law.  The  first  attempt  in 
this  direction  was  made  by  Dulong  and  Petit  ^  in  1819.  From  the 
consideration  of  the  specific  heats  of  a  series  of  simple  substances,  such 
as  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  these  philosophers  concluded  that  the 
atoms  of  all  the  simple  substances  have  the  same  thermal  capacity, 
or,  in  other  words,  "  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic 
weight  is  the  same  for  all  the  elementary  substances.'' 

The  range  of  application  of  this  law  was  investigated  by  Regnault 
in  numerous  researches  carried  on  between  1840  and  1862,  with  the 
result  that  he  found  it  held  approximately  for  most  of  the  elements 
which  ordinarily  occur  in  the  solid  state,  if  the  specific  heats  employed 
be  taken  at  temperatures  sufficiently  below  the  melting  point.  For 
thirty -two  of  these  substances  the  mean  product  was  6*38,  with 
extremes  6*76  and  5*7,  taking  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  as 
unity. 

That  variations  from  constancy  in  this  product  should  occur  is 
certainly  to  be  expected,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  specific  heat 
of  a  substance  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made,  and  also  on  the  physical  state,  whether  it  is  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous ;  and,  in  the  case  of  solids,  to  some  extent  on  the 
treatment  and  mechanical  actions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
These  variations  will  be  considered  immediately ;  but  as  to  whether 
the  law  would  apply  rigorously  to  all  the  elements  if  taken  in 
the  gaseous  condition  must  remain  for  the  present  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

^  DuloDg  and  Petit,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys,,  2«,  torn.  x.  p.  395,  1819. 
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M.  Leray  ^  has  recently  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  product  of  the 
molecular  weight  w  and  the  absolute  specific  heat  C^  (see  Art.  123)  is 
the  quantity  which  has  the  same  value  for  all  substances.  In  the  case 
of  a  few  gases,  he  has  calculated  the  absolute  specific  heat  from  an 
approximate  formula,  and  the  product  tsCa,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  the  absolute  specific  heat 
cannot  be  found,  and  for  these  the  law  cannot  be  verified. 


Qba, 

Vf. 

Ca. 

loC^ 

Ha 

Na 
COa 

2 
28 
44 

0-743475 
0-053156 
0  034131 

1  -486950 
1-488368 
1-501764 

150.  Extensions  of  Dulongand  Petit's  Law — Molecular  Thermal 
Capacities. — An  extension  of  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  by  which 
the  specific  heat  of  a  compound  might  be  inferred  from  those  of  its 
constituents,  was  suggested  by  Woestyn,^  on  the  supposition  that  the 
atoms,  when  in  combination,  preserve  their  original  thermal  capacities, 
and  consequently  that  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  molecule  of  any  com- 
pound is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thermal  capacities  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  if  there  be  w„  n„  Wg,  etc.,  atoms  of  atomic  weights  Wiy  w„  w^ 
etc,  in  the  molecule,  then  the  molecular  weight  is 

W = nii/?i + TiaM^a + wjW^S + etc , 

and  if  the  specific  heats  of  the  constituents  be  5i,  s„  S3,  etc.,  while  that 
of  the  compound  is  5,  we  have  under  the  supposed  condition 


Ws=niWi8i  +  n2W^^+n^w^^+etc.  . 


(1) 


In  this  equation  WiS^,  w^^  etc.,  are  the  thermal  capacities  of  the 
corresponding  atoms,  and  if  these  are  each  equal  to  the  mean  value 
6*38  given  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  we  have 

W5=(ni+nij+nt  .  .  .  )6-38  =  6-38N, 

a  formula  which  has  been  verified  by  Kegnault^  in  the  case  of 
metallic  alloys,  the  constituents  of  which  were  taken  in  proportions 
which  were  multiples  of  their  atomic  weights.      The  constant  6*38 

*  Leray,  Ann,  de  ChimU  et  de  Phys.,  6°,  torn.  xxv.  p.  89,  1892. 

"  Woeatyn,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhys,,  3«,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  295,  1848. 

*  Regnault,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phya,,  3«,  torn.  L  p.  129,  1841. 
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was,  however,  not  maintained,  but  increased  considerably  when  the 
temperature  approached  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy. 

The  general  equation  (1),  being  supposed  established,  may  be 
employed  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  any  element  in  combina- 
tion with  others  of  known  specific  heats.  Thus,  if  all  the  quantities 
which  occur  in  the  equation  be  known  except  s,  then  the  value  of  s 
becomes  determined.  By  this  means  H.  Kopp  ^  has  shown  that,  as 
previously  announced  by  Garnier,^  the  specific  heat  of  water  in  com- 
bination in  the  various  hydrates  is  the  same  as  that  of  ice,  that  is, 
water  substance  in  the  solid  state. 
Neumann's  While  investigating  the  specific  heats  of  compounds  of  the  same 
general  formula  Neumann  ^  found  that  the  product  of  the  molecular 
weight  and  specific  heat  remained  constant  for  all  compounds  belong- 
ing to  the  same  general  formula  and  similarly  constituted,  but  that  the 
product  varied  from  one  series  to  another.  This  is  known  as 
Neumann's  law. 

151.  Variation  of  Specific  Heats  with  Temperature. — The  con- 
siderations brought  forward  in  Art.  52  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
specific  heat  of  any  substance  may  change  (either  increase  or  decrease) 
as  the  temperature  varies.  The  idea  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
substance  is  not  the  same  at  all  temperatures  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Dalton.  He  supposed  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  was  employed  in  producing  the  dilatation  which  accompanies 
changes  of  temperature  in  bodies,  and  that  therefore  as  the  dilata- 
tion for  1°  change  of  temperature  varies,  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  effect  the  change  of  temperature  must  vary  also.  He 
concluded,  consequently,  that  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  given  mass 
of  a  substance  varied  with  the  temperature,  but  that  the  thermal 
capacity  of  a  definite  volume  remained  constant.  This  idea,  however, 
was  not  founded  on  any  experimental  investigation  of  the  variations 
of  specific  heat  with  temperature,  and  it  can  therefore  only  be  regarded 
as  a  conjecture.  The  first  comprehensive  series  of  experiments  on  the 
subject  were  made  by  Dulong  and  Petit,*  who  found  that  the  specific 
heats  of  all  the  substances  examined  by  them  increased  gradually  with 
the  temperature,  and  the  general  truth  of  their  conclusions  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by  all  subsequent 
investigators. 

The  law  which  governs  the  variations  of  specific  heat  with  tempera- 

^  Liebigy  Ann,,  Supplement,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1  and  289. 
^  Gamier,  Comptes  BenduSy  tom.  xxxy.  p.  278,  1852. 
'  F.  E.  Neumann,  Pogg,  Ann.,  vol.  zxiiL  p.  1,  1831. 

^  Dulong  and  Petit,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  2®,  tom.  vii.  p.  147  ;  tom. 
z.  p.  895. 
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ture  is,  however,  still  unknown.  It  has  been  merely  ascertained  that 
the  specific  heat  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  may  be  represented  by  some  general  formula  of  the 
type 

where  the  coe£5cients,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  must  be  determined  for  each  series 
of  experiments,  and  the  formula  then  cannot  be  regarded  as  containing 
any  law  which  applies  beyond  the  range  of  the  series,  but  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  results  of  a 
particular  series  of  experiments  with  more  or  less  approximation. 

The  majority  of  solids  exhibit  only  a  small  increase  of  specific 
heat  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  the  melting  point  is  approached. 
Near  the  melting  point,  however,  the  specific  heat  may  change  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  case  of  amorphous  substances  which  pass  gradually 
into  the  liquid  state,  as  already  noticed  in  Art.  122.  A  few  substances, 
however,  show  large  variations  of  specific  heat  with  temperature,  and 
the  most  noted  of  these  is  carbon,  which  exists  in  several  varieties. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  conducted  from  time  to  time 
on  the  specific  heats  of  the  several  varieties  of  carbon,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  wide  deviation  of  this  element  from  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit.  The  results  obtained  by  difTerent  observers  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  and  the  discrepancies  between  the  several  values 
obtained  for  the  same  substance  appeared  to  F.  Weber  ^  to  be  quite  too 
large  to  be  accounted  for  by  experimental  errors  or  impurities,  and 
that  they  must  depend  upon  some  source  of  variation  of  specific  heat, 
such  as  change  of  temperature. 


Obaenrer. 

Wood 
GharcoaL 

Gas  Coal. 

Native 
Graphite. 

Furnace 
Graphite. 

Diamond. 

Temperature 
Interval. 

Regnaolt 

De   la   Rive 
and  Marcet 

Kopp      .     . 

Wiillner  and 
Bettendorf 

0-2415 
1  0-2009 

•  •  • 

1  •■■ 

0-2036 

•  •  • 

0-185 
0-2006 

0-2017 

•  •  • 

0174 
0-1919 

0-1970 

•  a  ■ 

0-165 
0-1920 

0-1469 
0-1146 

•  ■  • 

0-1452 

8°  to  98" 

S**  to  14'' 

22''  to  52° 

22"  to  70" 

It  may  he  noticed  from  the  table  that  the  specific  heat  is  less  for 

*  F.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  cliv.  pp.  367,  553 ;  Phil  Mag.,  vol.  xliv.  p. 
251,  1872. 
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the  crystaUine  variety  diamond  than  for  the  porous  varieties,^  and  that 
assuming  the  correctness,  of  the  experimental  work,  those  determina- 
tions which  were  conducted  at  the  lower  temperatures  gave  the  lesser 
specific  heat,  and  this  suggests  a  rapid  increase  of  specific  heat  with 
the  temperature. 

To  test  this  point  Weber  executed  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
at  different  temperatures  with  Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter,  and  found 
that  the  mean  specific  heat  of  diamond  between  0°  and  6°  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula 

«« = 0  0947  +  0  -000497^  -  0  -0000001 2^ 

between  0°  and  200°  C. 

The  specific  heat  s  at  any  temperature  6  will  therefore  be  found 
from  the  equation 


a 


That  is 

5=0  -0947  +  0  '000994^  -  0  -00000036^2. 

Thus,  at  200°  C.  the  specific  heat  of  diamond  is  more  than  three  times 
its  value  at  zero. 

For  temperatures  above  200°  C.  the  water  calorimeter  was  used, 
but  the  experiments  were  not  so  reliable.  Similar  variations  were 
found  in  the  case  of  silicon  and  boron,  so  that,  although  these  elements 
seemed  at  first  to  overthrow  the  generality  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law, 
the  large  variations  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  show  us  that  the 
applicability  of  the  law  to  any  element  depends  on  the  temperature  at 
which  the  specific  heat  is  determined. 

Among  liquids,  alcohol  appears  to  change  considerably  in  specific 
heat,  and  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hirn  attains  a  value  1*11389 
at  160°  C,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  water  at  100°  C.  The  whole 
question  of  variation  of  specific  heats  with  temperatiu-e  still  calls  for 
further  investigation. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  Eegnault's  experiments 
on  a  few  liquids  : — 

^  This,  as  Dr.  Joly  has  observed,  appears  to  hold  for  several  other  crystalline 
substances  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc,,  vol.  xli.  p.  250,  1886). 
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liquid. 

Quantity  of  Heat  Q=/icW. 

Range  of 
Temperature. 

Water 

Alcohol    . 

EBsence  of  tiirpentlne 

Carbon  bisnlpnide    . 

Ether 

Chloroform 

^  +  0  -00002^       +  0  -0000003^ 
0-54765^+ 0-0011218^  +0-000002206^ 
0-41508^  +  000061936^  -  0-0000013274^ 
0-28523^+0-000081516^a 
0-62899^ +0-00029587^* 
0-23284^  +  0-000050711^ 

O'to  200' 
-23' to+   66' 

0'  to  150' 
-30'  to+  40' 
-20'  to+  30' 
-30'  to+   60' 

152.  Influenee  of  Change  of  Density  and  State. — Besides  the 
large  changes  of  specific  heat  which  occur  when  a  body  passes  from  the 
solid  into  the  liquid  or  gaseous  conditions,  it  is  found  that  other  small 
Tariations  accompany  such  alterations  as  the  changes  of  density  of 
solids  caused  by  hammering.  As  a  general  rule,  the  specific  heat  of 
a  metal  is  diminished  when  the  density  is  increased  by  hammering, 
but  in  many  cases  the  changes  are  negligible.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  steel,  lead,  and  tin,  hammering  does  not  sensibly  affect  the 
specific  heat,  but  in  the  case  of  annealed  copper  the  specific  heat  is 
reduced  from  0*09501  to  0*0936  by  hammering. 

A  more  marked  difference  occurs  in  the  specific  heats  of  the 
allotropic  varieties  of  some  substances.  Thus,  for  carbonate  of 
calcium  in  the  state  of  aragonite  or  spar  it  is  0*2085,  and  for  chalk  it 
is  0*2148,  and  for  marble  0*2158.  The  case  of  carbon  in  its  different 
yarieties  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  and  on  account  of 
the  variations  of  specific  heat  with  temperature,  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  are  temperatures  at  which  the  specific  heats  of  the  allo- 
tropic varieties  of  all  substances  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  carbon 
Kopp  surmised  that  the  difference  between  the  specific  heats  of  the 
opaque  varieties  and  diamond  arose  from  the  action  of  gases  and 
vapours  condensed  in  the  pores  of  these  varieties,  and  to  the  heating 
action  which  occurs  when  porous  substances  are  immersed  in  water. 
In  order  to  test  this  point  Wiillner  and  Bettendorf  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  the  heating  action  arising  from  the  moisten- 
ing of  the  porous  varieties  was  avoided.  They  found,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  opaque  varieties  are  not 
equal  to  that  of  diamond,  and  that  Ropp's  assumption  was  not 
justified.  According  to  Weber,  however,  all  the  opaque  varieties 
of  carbon  have  the  same  specific  heat  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken  to  avoid  moistening  the  porous  varieties  by  enclosing  them 
in  sealed  glass  tubes  during  the  experiment     At  the  temperature  of 
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red-heat,  when  diamond  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  varieties, 
Weber  considered  that  the  specific  heats  of  all  are  equal,  and  that  this 
rule  applies  to  all  other  polymorphous  bodies. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  generally  very  diflTerent  in  the 
three  states  of  matter — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  In  general,  the 
specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  is  much  less  than  in  the  liquid,  but 
sometimes  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  solid.  For  example,  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  ice  or  of  water  vapour.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 


Solid. 

Liquid. 

Gas. 

Bromine 

0-08432 

0-107 

0-05552 

Water    .... 

/  0-4741 
t  0-504/ 

1*000 

0-477 

Mercury 

0  03136 

0-3332 

•  •  • 

Phosphorus    . 

/  0-17401 
t  0-1887  J 

0-2405 

•  •  • 

Tin         ...        . 

0  05623 

0-0637 

•  •  ■ 

Bismuth 

0-0308 

0-0363 

•  •  • 

Lead      .... 

0-0314 

0-0402 

•  ■  • 

Iodine    .... 

0-0541 

0  1082 

•  •  • 

Alcohol .... 

•  •  • 

0-5475 

0-4534 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

... 

0-2352 

0-1569 

Ether     .... 

0-5290 

0-4797 

For  the  metals  the  change  of  specific  heat  arising  from  fusion  is  small, 
being  of  the  same  order  as  the  change  of  specific  gravity. 

153.  Specific  Heat  of  Water. — One  of  the  most  important  re- 
searches in  the  whole  range  of  calorimetry  is  the  accurate  investigation 
of  the  variations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water,  especially  between  0° 
and  100°  C.  If  the  unit  of  heat  be  defined  as  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  temperature  of  imit  mass  of  water  from  4°  to 
5°  C,  then  if  the  thermal  capacity  of  unit  mass  be  not  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  and  if  the  variations  with  temperature  be  not  known,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  any  experiment  to  always  start  with  as  much 
water  in  the  calorimeter  at  4°  C.  as  would  just  attain  the  final  tempera- 
ture of  5°  C.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  (together  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  etc.)  would  then  represent  the  quantity 
of  heat  given  out  by  the  immersed  body  in  cooling  from  its  initial 
temperature  to  5°  C. 

The  direct  mode  of  investigating  the  variations  of  the  specific  heat 
of  water  is  that  adopted  by  the  earliest  experimenters  on  this  subject 
(De  Luc  and  Flaugergues),  namely,  by  mixing  known  weights  of  water 
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at  different  temperatures  and  observing  the  temperature  of  the  mixture. 
By  this  method  Flaugergues^  found  that  the  specific  heat  of  cold 
water  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of  warm  water,  as  shown  by  the 
following  numbers,  temperature  being  in  degrees  Reaumur : — 

3  parts  of  water  at  0°  +  l  part  at  80**  gave  IQ^'-Se  R. 
2  parts  of  water  at  0''  +  2  parts  at  80**  gave  SQ'^'Sl  R. 
1  part  of  water  at  O'^  +  S  parts  at  80**  gave  69°-87  R. 

It  does  not  appear  certain,  however,  that  due  precautions  were 
taken  to  guard  against  errors  arising  from  radiation  and  evaporation, 
or  to  correct  for  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  calorimeter. 

The  first  experiments  of  any  accuracy  were  those  of  F.  E.  Neu- 
mann,^ who  found  in  1831  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  the 
boiling  point  was  about  1'0127  times  that  at  28°  C.  The  next  experi- 
ments were  those  of  Regnault*  in  1840,  from  which  he  deduced  that 
the  mean  specific  heat  between  15°  C.  and  100°  C,  compared  with 
that  between  10°  and  15°,  was  from  1*00709  to  1*0089.  He  further 
extended  his  researches  to  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point,  and 
found  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  at  temperatures  up  to  230°  C. 
were  represented  by  the  formula 

5=1  +  0  -00004^  +  0-0000009^. 

This  formula  indicates  a  gradual  increase  of  specific  heat  as  the  tem- 
perature rises. 

Somewhat  later  Pfaundler  and  Platter*  supposed  that  they  had 
discovered  important  variations  in  the  specific  heat  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temperature  of  maximum  density.  They 
estimated  that  it  fell  from  unity  at  zero  to  0*9512754  at  1°,  and 
then  increased  gradually  to  1*1933497  at  6° '5,  and  afterwards  fell 
to  1*0728772  at  10°  C.  The  method  of  mixtures  was  employed,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  it  was  shown  by  the  investigations 
of  Hirn,  as  well  as  those  of  MM.  Jamin  and  Amaury,  that  no  such 
variations  occur.  The  method  adopted  by  Him  ^  was  excellent  and 
ingenious  in  design,  but  difficult  to  carry  into  execution  with  accuracy. 
It  consisted  essentially  in  supplying  equal  quantities  of  heat  to  a 
given  mass  of  water  when  at  different  temperatures,  and  observing 

*  Quoted  by  Rowland,  Proc.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  ScienceSf  voL  vii.  p. 
120.  1879-80. 

'  Neumann,  Pogg,  Ann.,  vol.  xxilL  p.  40,  1831. 

'  Regnault,  ReUUion  des  Exp&rienceSy  torn.  i.  p.  729 ;  or  M6moires  de  VAcad&mie 
des  Sciences^  touL  xxL 

*  Pfaundler  and  Platter,  Pogg,  Ann,,  vol.  cxl.  p.  676 ;  vol.  cxli.  p.  637,  1870. 
^  Him,  Comptes  Rendus,  torn.  Ixx.  pp.  592,  831,  1870. 
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the  change  of  temperature.  The  method  by  which  the  equal  quantities 
of  heat  were  supplied  was  by  heating  a  large  water  thermometer, 
with  a  metal  bulb  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  and  then  immersing  it 
in  the  calorimeter  till  the  column  in  its  stem  fell  through  a  certain 
interval,  when  it  was  at  once  withdrawn.  The  change  of  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  by  this  communication  of  heat  was  only  about  1" 
or  1^*5  C,  and  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  estimate  this  change  with 
accuracy.  In  the  method  ^  adopted  by  Jamin  and  Amaury  *  the  water 
was  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  spiral  of 
wire  immersed  in  it^  and  if  proper  precautions  were  taken  in  the 
observations,  and  due  allowance  made  for  the  variation  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spiral  with  temperature,  the  method  should  be  capable 
of  giving  excellent  results.  The  formula  deduced  as  representing  the 
results  of  their  experiment  was 

s = 1  +  0  -001 1^  +  0  0000012^. 

This  formula  indicates  a  gradual  increase  of  specific  heat  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  the  amount  of  variation  indicated  is  exceedingly 
high. 

The  first  experiments  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  variations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  were  those  made 
by  Eowland  in  his  exhaustive  determination  of  the  dynamical  equiva- 
lent of  heat.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  dynamical 
equivalent,  determined  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  liquid  of  assumed 
constant  specific  heat^  must  be  the  same  whatever  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  liquid,  then  if  variations  in  its  value  are  observed  when  the  liquid 
Minimum  is  used  at  difierent  temperatures,  these  variations  must  be  attributed 
to  changes  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid.  In  operating  through  a 
wide  range  of  temperature  Rowland  found  that  the  values  of  J  obtained 
at  difierent  temperatures  indicated  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  fell 
to  a  minimum  at  about  30"^  C.  That  is,  that  the  specific  heat  of 
water  did  not  gradually  increase  from  zero,  but  that  a  gradual 
diminution  occurred  up  to  about  30°  C,  and  then  a  gradual  increase 
set  in.  This  point  was  further  tested  and  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
actual  calorimetric  observations  of  the  most  careful  nature,  the 
apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  being  similar  to  that  designed 
by  Eegnault  (Fig.  55)  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of 

^  The  method  of  generatiDg  equal  quantities  of  heat  in  two  calorimeters  by  means 
of  an  electric  current,  and  thus  comparing  the  specific  heats  of  two  liquids,  was  first 
suggested  by  Joule  as  an  accurate  method  in  calorimetry. — Joule,  Mem,  Manchester 
Phil,  Soc.f  vol.  vii  p.  559,  1846. 

'  Jamin  and  Amaory,  CompUa  lUndua,  torn.  Ixx.  p.  661,  1870. 
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liquids.  The  results  obtained  by  the  djmamical  equivalent  apparatus 
are,  in  Sowland's  opinion,  of  surpassing  accuracy  (see  Chap.  VIII. 
Sec.  L). 

The  work  of  Eowland  has  been  quite  recently  confirmed  by 
Bartoli  and  Stracciati,^  who  find  a  minimum  value  of  the  specific 
heat  at  20°  C,  the  specific  heat  being  taken  unity  at  15°  C.  The 
results  of  their  experiments  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  8$  represents  the  specific  heat  at  ^°,  and  s^g  the  mean  specific 
heat  between  0°  and  ff". 


0. 

Sg-' 

^^^ 

e. 

8$. 

^09' 

0° 

1-00664 

1-00664 

16° 

0-99983 

1-00264 

r 

1  -00601 

1-00632 

17° 

0-99968 

1  -00247 

2° 

1-00643 

1  -00607 

18° 

0-99959 

1-00231 

8" 

1-00489 

1-00673 

19° 

0-99961 

1-00216 

4° 

1-00436 

1-00546 

20° 

0-99947 

1  -00203 

5° 

1  -00388 

1-00618 

21° 

0-99960 

1-00191 

6° 

1  -00331 

1-00491 

22° 

0-99955 

1-00180 

7° 

1-00283 

1  -00466 

23° 

0-99964 

1-00171 

8° 

1-00233 

1  -00439 

24° 

0-99988 

1-00162 

r 

1-00109 

1-00414 

26° 

1-00005 

1-00155 

10° 

1-00149 

1  -00389 

26° 

1-00031 

1-00150 

11° 

1-00111 

1  -00366 

27° 

1-00064 

1-00146 

12° 

1-00078 

1  -00343 

28° 

1-00098 

1-00144 

13° 

1-00048 

1-00321   i 

29° 

1-00143 

1-00148 

14° 

1-00023 

1  -00301 

30° 

1  -00187 

1-00144 

15° 

•  •  • 

1-00283 

31° 

1-00241 

1  -00147 

The  specific  heat  of  a  saturated  vapour  is  discussed  in  Chap.  VIII. 
Sec.  vi,  and  the  case  of  a  non-saturated  or  superheated  vapour  is 
noticed  in  Art.  176. 


*  A.  Bartoli  and  E.  Stracciati,  Boll,  mens,  delV  Ace,  Gfioenia,  18,  26th  April  1891. 
BeihUUter  zu  den  Annalen  der  Phyaik  v/nd  Chemie,  Band  xy.  p.  761,  1891. 
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SECTION  I 

FUSION 

154.  Normal  Fusing  Point. — When  the  temperature  of  a  solid  is 
gradually  raised,  a  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  substance  passes  into 
the  liquid  state.  For  each  crystalline  substance  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  definite  temperature  at  which,  under  given  conditions,  it 
passes  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  vice  versd.  That  is,  when 
the  temperature  is  above  this  point  the  substance  exists  in  the  liquid 
state,  and  below  it  in  the  solid  state.  This  temperature  is  called  the 
fusing  point  (or  the  melting  point)  of  the  substance  under  the  given 
conditions,  and  is  such  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  solid  is 
rising  liquefaction  occurs  here,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  is  falling  solidification  sets  in  at  the  same  point.  Thus  at  0°  C. 
ice  melts  and  water  solidifies  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
and  0°  C.  is  said  to  be  the  normal  fusing  point  of  ice.  We  say 
the  normal  fusing  point,  for  circumstances  may  occur,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on,  under  which  water  may  not  solidify  even  though  its 
temperature  is  considerably  below  0°  C.  Similar  abnormal  results 
are  presented  by  other  substances,  the  liquid  state  often  persisting 
at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  at  which  the  substance 
ordinarily  solidifies. 

In  the  case  of  ice  the  melting  point  is  distinct  and  sharply  marked. 
There  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  temperature  between  the  melting 
solid  and  the  liquid  into  which  it  passes.  At  0""  C.  water  substance 
can  exist  in  three  very  distinct  forms,  either  as  a  hard  solid,  a  mobile 
liquid,  or  an  attenuated  vapour.  It  is  very  different,  however,  with 
many  other  substances.  In  the  case  of  fats,  wax,  glass,  iron,  and  other 
amorphous  substances,  there  is  no  definite  point,  sharply  marked,  at  Amorphous 
which  it  can  be  said  the  substance  melts.  As  the  temperature  of  the  ^"^' 
solid  rises  the  substance  becomes  more  and  more  plastic.  It  gradually 
attains  a  semi-solid  viscous  condition,  in  which  it  possesses  neither  the 
properties  of  a  solid  nor  of  a  liquid  distinctly.    The  process  of  fusion  is 
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gradual,  and  the  body  passes  by  no  sudden  transition  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state. 

This  gradual  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  ie  character- 
istic of  amorphous  bodies,  whereas  those  which  crystallise  on  solidifica- 
tion have  in  general  a  definite  fusing  point  at  which  the  substance 
may  exist  simultaneously  in  the  two  states.  It  is  only  solids  having  a 
crystalline  structure  that  have  a  definite  melting  point,  and  at  other 
temperatures  only  one  of  the  states  is  stable,  At  this  tomperature 
the  molecules  arrange  themselves  in  the  regular  order  which  deter- 
mines the  crystalline  structure. 

In  amorphous  bodies,  ou  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  definite 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  at  any  temperature,  the  amorphous  con- 
dition of  the  solid  forms  a  continuation  of  the  liquid  state  as  far  ae 
want  of  regidar  molecular  arraugoment  is  concerned,  and  such  sub- 
stances have  no  definite  melting  point. 

165.  Laws  of  Fusion. — The  general  laws  which  govern  the  pheno- 
mena of  fusion  and  solidification  may  be  summarised  as  follows 

(1)  For  a  given  pressure  the  temperature  of  fusion  is  fixed,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  of  solidification,  and  consequently,  while  fusion  (i 
solidification)  la  taking   place  the   temperature  of   the  whole   mass 
remains  constant. 

(2)  During  fusion  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  substance  (latent  heat), 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  beat  is  disengaged  during  solidification. 

156.  Surfusion^Unstable  Condition. — A  liquid  which  has  a  de- 
finite freezing  point — that  is,  one  which  crystallises  on  solidifying, 
may,  it  earofnlly  and  slowly  cooled,  be  reduced  to  a  temperature  much 
below  the  normal  fieezing  point  without  solidification  setting  in,  Thie 
anomalous  condition  is,  however,  unstable,  for  if  the  ovor-cooled  liquid 
be  disturbed,  or  if  a  small  piece  of  the  crystalline  solid  be  placed  in 
contact  with  it,  solidification  at  once  sets  in  and  continues  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  the  normal  freezing  point. 

This  phenomenon  of  surfusion,  as  it  is  termed,  was  noticed  as  early 
as  1724  by  Fahrenheit.^  He  found  that  a  glass  bulb  filled  with  water 
and  hermetically  sealed  remained  at  a  temperature  considerably  below 
the  freezing  point  without  solidification  setting  in,  but  that  on  breaking 
off  the  stem  solidification  sot  in  with  rapidity.  Gay-Lussac^  also 
observed  that  water  placed  in  a  vessel  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil 
remained  liquid  at-  l^"  C,  but  a  slight  shake  was  sufficient  to  start 
solidification.     Dospretz  ^  observed  the  same  efiect  in  capillary  tubes 

'  Falireohait,  PkU.  TraTu..  vol.  xuviii.  p.  78,  I721.' 

'  G&y-LiiBHic,  Aim.  dt  ChimU,  2*,  torn,  liiii.  p.  Zfi,  183d. 

>  DespreU,  CompUi  Baidia,  torn.  r.  p.  lt>,  16S7. 


filled  with  water  ;  and  it  ie  perhaps  (or  this  reason  that  at  low  tempera- 
tures iho  sap  often  remains  unfrozen  in  the  capillnry  vosaels  of  plants. 

This  ijroperty  is  not  peculiar  to  water.  It  may  Iw  observed  in 
many  other  substances  wlien  the  cooling  is  conducted  cautiously.  In 
the  case  of  melted  phosphorus  cautiously  cooled  below  the  freezing 
point,  a  fragment  of  amorphous  phosphonis  is  found  to  bu  inactive  in 
producing  solidification,  while  a  fragment  of  ordinary  phosphorus  at 
once  sbirtG  congelation.  The  introduction  of  a  fragment  of  the  solid 
is  not  in  general  necessary  to  set  up  solidification  in  the  over-cooled 
liquid.  Mechanical  actions,  such  as  the  vibration  caused  by  the  friction 
of  a  glo^  rod  against  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  suffices  in 
general  to  initiate  solidification. 

As  soon  as  soli dili cation  sets  in  there  is  an  evolution  of  heat,  and 
the  freezing  continues  till  t!ie  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  to  the  normal  fusing  point.  Further  solidification  will  now 
cetsc,  unless  the  substance  continues  to  lose  heat  by  radiation  or 
otherwise. 

This  property  has  been  utilised  by  M.  fiernez  ^  and  others  to  deter- 
mine the  normal  temperature  of  fusion.  The  liquid  under  examination 
is  cautiously  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  the  normal  fusing  point. 
Solidification  is  then  excited,  and  part  of  the  substance  separates  in  the 
solid  form,  the  temperature  at  the  same  time  rising  to  that  of  normal 
fiuion.  This  is  noticed  by  means  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  the 
sabstancc 

M.  Dufour  ^  contrived  to  cool  small  aphernles  of  water  to  -  20°  C. 
without  solidification.  The  method  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  M.  Plateau  in  tlie  study  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids 
relieved  from  the  action  of  gravity.  Small  droplets  of  the  liquid  were 
suspended  in  another  liquid  of  equal  density  and  lower  freezing  point. 
The  suspended  drops  were  thus  freed  from  the  action  of  gi-avity, 
and  floated  freely  in  the  bath  as  spherical  globules.  In  this  maimer 
M.  Dufour  aui'ceeded  in  reducing  to  -  20"  C.  the  temperature  of  water 
droplets  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  The  temperature  of  similar  drops  was  also  raised  as  high  as 
178'  C.  without  boiling,  while  drops  of  liquid  sulphm-  were  reduced 
helow  0°  C.  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  in  a  water  bath  drops 
of  naphthaline  were  cooled  to  40"  C. 

Id  these  experiments  the  over-cooling  of  the  drops  is  more  easily 
and  securely  obtained  the  smaller  their  diameters,  and  the  over-cooled 
drojis  at  once  solidify  when  touched  with   a  fragment  of  the  solid. 

'  Jinimal  dt  FAi/rigiie,  Uim.  v.  p.  21S. 
'  Dufour,  Ann.  lie  Chimie,  3".  torn.  Iniii.p.  3(0,  ISflS. 
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They  also  solidify  when  touched  with  a  solid  of  different  material ;  in 
this  case,  however,  the  solidification  does  not  appear  to  be  so  certain, 
and  the  action  probably  arises  from  local  agitation  of  the  drop. 

Similar  over-cooling  of  small  water  drops  may  occur  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  if  this  happens  the  experiments  of  Duf our  throw  light  upon 
the  formation  of  hail,  hoar-frost,  etc.,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  itself 
or  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  other  bodies. 

167.  Fusion  of  Alloys. — Alloys  formed  of  two  or  more  metals, 
although  they  obey  the  general  laws  of  fusion,  possess  the  peculiar 
property  of  fusing  at  a  temperatiu'e  generally  lower  than  the  melting 
point  of  any  of  the  constituent  metals.  Thus  an  alloy  of  5  parts  of 
tin  and  1  part  of  lead  fuses  at  194°  C,  and  Rose's  fusible  metal,  which 
consists  of  4  parts  of  bismuth,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  tin,  melts  at  94°  C. 

Similar  results  occur  in  the  case  of  mixed  salts.  Thus  a  mixture 
of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  either  constituent,  and  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium  melts  at  a  temperature  below  the 
fusing  point  of  either,  and  is  used  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  certain 
minerals  in  chemical  analysis. 

In  most  cases,  however,  alloys  melt  like  amorphous  bodies.  Tliere 
is  at  first  a  general  softening  of  the  whole  mass.  As  the  temperature  is 
raised  the  most  fusible  constituent  melts  first,  and  if  it  is  plentiful  in  the 
alloy  it  liquefies  the  whole  mass,  but  if  it  is  present  only  in  a  small  pro- 
portion its  liquefaction  only  brings  the  mass  to  the  pasty  condition  of  an 
amalgam ;  so  that  complete  liquefaction  is  only  attained  when  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  less  fusible  constituent  is  reached.  If  the  liquid  substance 
be  now  gradually  cooled,  the  temperature  is  found  to  fall  till  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  less  fusible  constituent  is  reached.  Here  it  remains 
stationary  till  the  solidification  of  this  part  is  completed,  the  latent 
heat  of  liquefaction  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  This  completed, 
the  temperature  of  the  now  more  or  less  pasty  mass  gradually  falls  to  the 
melting  point  of  the  more  fusible  part  of  the  alloy.  Here  the  tempera- 
ture again  remains  stationary  till  complete  solidification  is  effected. 

Rudberg,^  to  whom  these  observations  are  due,  found  that  in  the 
case  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  the  lower  fixed  point  remained 
stationary  at  187°,  whatever  the  proportions  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
higher  fixed  point,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  on  the  proportion  of 
the  constituents.  It  approached  the  lower  fixed  point,  and  finally 
coincided  with  it  as  the  composition  of  the  alloy  approached  the 
formula  PbSnj,  in  which  case  there  is  only  a  single  fixed  point,  and 

'  Rudberg,  Pogg.  Ann,,  vol.  xviiL  p.  240 ;    vol.  xix.   p.  125  ;    and  Ann,  de 
Chimie,  2%  torn,  xlviii.  p.  868,  1881. 
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the  fusion  takes  place  as  for  a  simple  body.  For  this  reason  PbSnj 
is  regarded  as  a  chemical  alloy.  On  increasing  the  proportion  of  either 
lead  or  tin  the  variable  point  of  fusion  reappears  and  attains  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  fusing  point  of  lead  or  tin,  according  as  one  or  other  is  in 
excessive  preponderance. 


Table  of  Melting  Points  of  Alloys 


PbSng     . 

194** 

BiSns     . 

200" 

PbSn^    . 

189 

BiSns     . 

167 

PbSnj     . 

186 

BiSn      . 

141 

PbSna    . 

196 

PbSn4Bi5 

118-9 

PbSn     . 

241 

PbaSnjBis      . 

100 

PbjSn    . 

289 

PbSnBi4 

94 

158.  Change  of  Volume  during  Fusion. — The  majority  of  sub- 
stances occupy  a  larger  volume  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state. 
In  general,  expansion  occurs  during  liquefaction.  Several  substances, 
however,  contract  on  melting,  a  notable  example  being  ice.  In  the 
former  class  the  solid  will  sink  in  the  liquid,  and  in  the  latter  it  will 
float. 

The  change  of  volume  which  accompanies  the  change  of  state  from 
solid  to  liquid  may  be  estimated  by  the  weight  thermometer  (Art. 
79).  A  known  weight  t(7j  of  the  solid  substance  is  placed  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  instrument  is  then  filled  up  with  a 
weight  w^  of  some  liquid  which  has  no  action  on  the  solid.  By 
noticing  the  weight  of  liquid  expelled  between  two  chosen  temperatures 
below  the  melting  point,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solid  may 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  similarly,  by  observations  above 
the  melting  point,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  liquid  state  may  be  obtained.  A  curve  may  then  be  plotted, 
showing  the  relation  between  volume  and  temperature  under  cdhstant 
pressure,  both  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  as  well  as  in  the  passage 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  To  determine  the  latter  we  require 
the  weight  w  of  the  liquid  expelled  from  the  thermometer  during 
fusion. 

The  observations  of  the  change  of  volume  may  be  made  in  a  con- 
tinuous manner  by  enclosing  the  substance  in  a  large  thermometer 
bulb,  furnished  with  a  graduated  stem.  The  variation  of  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  volume  changes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fusing  point.  This  relation  has  been 
examined  by  G.  A.  Erman  ^  and  H.  Kopp.^ 

^  O.  A.  Erroan,  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  ix.  p.  557, 1827 ;  Ann,  de  Chimu  et  de  Physique^ 
2^,  torn.  xL  p.  167.  '  H.  Kopp,  Liebig's  AnnaUn^  vol.  xdii. 
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Fig.  68.— Water-substance. 


la  the  case,  of  ice  Erman  found  below  zero  a  mean  coefficient  of 
a  dilatation  0*000057.  The  increase  of  volume  of  the  ice  with  tempera- 
ture is  represented  by  the  part  AB 
of  the  curve  in  Fig.  63.  At  the 
point  of  liquefaction  there  is  a  very 
rapid  contraction,  which  continues 
after  the  whole  mass  is  liquefied,  in  a 
much  smaller  degree,  however,  till  the 
temperature  has  risen  to  4°  C,  repre- 
sented by  the  point  D.  Here  the 
density  is  greatest.  Beyond  this  point 
the  liquid  at  first  dilates  rapidly  along  DE,  and  then  expands  uniformly 
along  the  line  EF,  the  mean  expansion  of  the  water  here  being 
less  than  that  of  the  ice  along  the  line  A6.  Kopp  finds  that  the 
change  of  volume  at  zero  is  much  more  sudden  than  that  indicated 
by  Erman. 

In  the  case  of  phosphorus  the  expansion  of  the  solid  is  represented 
by  the  line  AB  (Fig.  64),  and  in  the  liquid  by  the  line  CD.  The  part 
BG  represents  the  change  at  the  melt- 
ing point.  It  has  not  been  determined 
accurately,  but  it  is  probably  very 
nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  volume. 
The  inclinations  of  the  lines  AB  and 
CD  show  that  the  expansion  is  greater 
in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.       _ 

A  fusible  alloy,  consisting  of  1  part 
of  tin,  1  of  lead,  and  2  of  bismuth,  Fig.  64.-Pho8phoru8. 

gave  a  curve  of  great  interest.  The  expansion  of  the  solid  is 
represented  by  the  line  AB,  and  that  of  liquid  by  FG,  which  is  a 

continuation  of  AB,  showing  that 
the  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  solid.  In  the 
process  of  liquefaction  the  volume 
falls  to  a  minimum  at  D,  and  then 
expands  again  rapidly  along  EF. 

These  examples,  which  have  been 
largely  increased  in  number  by  Kopp, 
show  that  at  the  fusing  point  there 
Fig.  e5.-Fusibie  auoy.  jg  generally  an  anomalous  dilatation, 

and  that  the  change  of  volume  is  not  always  sudden,  but  that  the 
curve  connecting  volume  and  temperature  is  in  all  cases  probably 
continuous. 


X 


The  force  intending  the  expansion  during  (^hange  of  state,  eapecmlly 
in  the  aolidiHcatioD  of  water,  Heema  to  have  very  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  experimental  philosophers.  Boyle'  found  that  water 
cx)nfined  in  a  strong  brass  tube  while  it  froze  lifted  a  weight  of 
7+  lbs.  placed  on  the  stopper,  and  Huygens  ^  succeeded  in  bursting 
a  cannon  by  freckling  water  oon fined  in  it.  The  Florentine 
academicians  in  the  same  manner  burst  a  small  braes  shell,  and  in 
1784-85  Major  WUIiams*  burst  strong  iron  shells. 

The  expansion  of  water  during  freezing  is  attended  by  many  bene- 
ficial and  many  destructive  results  in  nature.  Those  commonly  obsen-ed 
are  the  bursting  of  water-pipes,  the  raising  of  pavements,  the  bursting 
of  plant  cells,  and  the  splitting  of  trees  and  rocks,  while  the  general 
fertility  of  tbo  soil  is  increaseil  by  the  disintegration  of  its  parts. 

The  expansion  of  water  commences  while  it  ia  yet  a  little  warmer 
(4°  C.)  than  the  freezing  point.  This  seema  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Beaum^,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  account  of  his  hydro- 
meter. De  Luc  and  Kumfurd  *  also  examined  this  point  more  atten- 
tively, and  the  latter  pointed  out  some  important  consequences  of 
this  singularity  in  the  great  operations  of  nature. 

The  expansion  of  some  substances  in  solidifying  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  Thua  iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony 
expand  during  soliditi cation,  and  when  cast  in  any  mould  they  expand 
into  every  chink  and  take  up  its  impression  exactly.  The  contraction 
of  phosphorus,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  it  adhering  to  the  mould 
in  which  it  ia  ciist,  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  basaltic  columns 
are  found  in  nature. 

169.  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Heltlnir  Point. — So  far  we  have 
considered  fusion  and  solidification  under  a  constant  pressure,  and  it 
remains  now  to  be  deteiTuined  whether  the  melting  point  of  a  sub- 
stance depends  in  any  way  upon  the  pressure,  or  if  melting  takes 
piftce  at  the  same  temperature  whatever  be  the  pressure  to  which  the 
BUbetance  is  subjected.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  matter  by 
Professor  James  Thomson^  in  1849,  who  showed  that  it  followed 
from  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  that  the  melting 
point  of  a  substance  like  ico,  which  contracts  on  liquefaction,  should 
be  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure,  and  by  analc^oua  reasoning  it 
foUowed  that  the  uieltipg  point  will  be  raised  by  increase  of  pressure 

1  IJoyle,  nubny  of  Cold. 

*  Du  Ilamul.  Bin.  dr  fJun^l.  Soy.,  tom.  i.  p.  1,  §  2,  chap.  i. 
'  Sdin.  FhCl.  Tnai*.,  to!,  ii. 

*  Counl  ftiiraford,  Eim,y»,  voL  vii  p.  281,  oU. 

'  J.  TUoRHon,  Edin.  Phil.  Trana.,  Jsn.  3.  1849.  Sen  nUo  Sir  Wm,  ThoaiBon's 
MaAematitat  ami  PhyneiU  f^pert,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
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if  the  substance  expands  during  liquefaction.  Such  a  result  might 
be  surmised  without  either  theoretic  or  experimental  demonstration ; 
for  if  the  substance  expands  on  fusing,  then  increased  pressure  is  un- 
favourable to  liquefaction,  whereas  the  contrary  holds  if  the  substance 
contracts  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

The  reasoning  by  which  Thomson  established  his  conclusion  was 
exceedingly  ingenious,   and  although   faulty  and  incomplete  in  the 
original,  it  may  be  moulded  so  as  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the 
problem.     We  consequently  reproduce  it    here  with    the  necessary 
amendments,  for  although  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  at  once 
from  the  fundamental  formulae  of  thermodynamics  (Chap.  VIII.),  Thom- 
Proofof  J.  son's  mode  of  attack  is  most  instructive.     In  the  first  place,  let  a 
?^^^ "   cylinder  filled  with  air  be  closed  with  an  air-tight  piston,  and  let  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  be  non-conductors  of  heat^  while 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  a  perfect  conductor.    Now  if  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water, 
and  if  the  piston  be  gradually  forced  down,  work  will  be  spent  in 
compressing  the  air,  and   an   equivalent   quantity   of   heat  will    be 
generated  in  the  air,  which  will  pass  through  the  conducting  bottom 
into  the  mixture  of  ice  and  water.     The  temperature  of  this  mixture 
will  not  be  altered  during  the  operation.     A  certain  quantity  of  the 
ice  will  be  melted,  and  the  compressed  air  in 'the  cylinder  will  finally 
come  to  the  freezing  point  0"  C.     If  now  the  cylinder  be  removed 
from  the  mixture  (the  piston  being  kept  fixed)  and  placed  with  its 
bottom  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  a  similar  cylinder  containing  ice- 
cold  water,  then  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  expand  gradually,  external 
work  will   be  done  and   heat  will   be   absorbed.      This  must  come 
from  ice-cold  water,  since  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  and   the  pistons 
are  supposed  to  be  non-conductors,  and  consequently,  during  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air,  some  of  the  water  will  be  frozen.     The  contents 
of  the  water  cylinder  will  thus  increase  in  volume,  and  the  piston 
which  closes  it  will  be  pushed  forward,  doing  external  work  if  its 
motion  be  resisted.     Let  this  resistance  be  applied,  so  that  the  water 
while  freezing   does  external  work,  and   let   the   resisting  pressure 
gradually  diminish  till  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  partly  frozen  water 
is  under  its  initial  pressure  (1  atm.),  and  its  temperature  is  now  zero. 
The  air  in  the  other  cylinder  will  also  be  at  zero ;  and  if  it  now  has 
attained  its  initial  volume,  it  will  also  have  attained  its  initial  pressure, 
since  its  temperature  is  the  same  as  when  the  experiment  commenced. 
The  air  is  now  in  its  initial  condition,  while  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
has  been  communicated  to  the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  ice  has  been  formed  in  the  water  cylinder,  and  a  certain 
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amount  of  work  has  been  doDO  by  the  two  pistons  during  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air.  Thus,  if  the  work  done  hy  the  air  in  expanding 
to  il3  iuitiol  volunie  were  equal  to  that  done  in  compressing  it,  there 
woidd  be,  on  the  whole,  a  gain  of  work  without  any  expenditure, 
viz.  that  done  by  the  freezing  water  against  the  resistance  applied 
{over  and  above  the  atmospheric  jireasure)  during  expansion.  In 
order  that  this  work  should  be  performed,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
heat  must  have  disappeared,  and  there  must  be  more  ice  formed  in 
the  water  cylinder  during  the  expansion  of  the  air  than  was  melted  in 
the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  during  the  compression,  and  if  this  woi'k 
ia  really  gained  we  are  furnished  with  an  engine  which  will  perform 
work  by  using  up  the  heat  of  a  single  body,  viz.  that  of  the  mixture 
of  ice  and  water,  and  this  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  forms  of  tho 
second  law  of  thermodynamics  (p.  49).  If  this  be  impossible,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  work  done  by  the  air  in  expandiDg  is  not  equal 
to  but  less  than  that  done  on  it  during  compression,  and  consequently, 
the  presflure  of  the  air  during  the  successive  stages  of  expansion  must 
have  been  less  than  during  the  corresi>oiiding  stages  of  compression  ; 
but  since  tho  volume  is  the  same  in  both,  it  follows  that  the  tempera- 
tare  must  Ijo  lower  during  expansion  than  during  compression — that 
is,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  below  zero  during  the  process  of 
expansion,  or  the  water  when  freezing  under  a  pressure  greater  than 
1  atm.  must  be  at  a  temperature  below  zero. 

Having  deduced  that  an  increase  of  pressure  lowers  the  freezing 
[loint  of  any  substance  which  expands  on  solidili cation,  Thomson  pro- 
ceeded to  calcidate  its  amount  from  the  known  data  for  ice.  He 
found  that  for  this  substance  the  theoretical  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  ought  to  be  about  OO-lb  of  a  degree  centigrade  per  atmospheric 
increase  of  pressure.  From  this  it  appears  that  to  liquefy  ice  at 
— I*  C.  a  pressure  of  nearly  160  atmos.  would  be  reqnired. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Professor  James  Thomson  was  led  by  theorj' 
were  soon  put  to  the  teat  of  experiment  by  his  brother  Loi-d  Kelvin,' 
the  resiUt  being  a  remarkably  close  confirmation,  A  strong  glass  cylinder, 
(Pig.  66)  similar  to  (Ersted's  apparatus  for  the  compression  of  water, 
was  filled  with  pieces  of  clean  ice  and  pure  water.  A  glass  tube  about 
a  foot  long  and  ^'^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  enclosed  in  the  water 
with  its  ojieri  end  downwards  to  indicate  the  pressure  by  the  com- 
preaeion  of  the  air  which  it  contained.  A  leaden  ring  BB  was  inserted 
about  tho  middle  of  the  apparatus,  ao  as  to  keep  free  from  ice  that 
part  of  the  thermometer-tube  where  the  readings  were  exjiected,  and 
'  Sir  WUliain  Tborason,  Ptm.  Has.  Soe.,  Eiiin.,  18B0  ;  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  ixxvii., 
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more  ice  vbs  then  added  above  the  ring,  the  clear  space  being  about 
2  inches  deep.  The  thennometer  was  enclosed  in  a  strong  g\aeB  case 
to  protect  it  from  the  straining  influence 
o£  the  high  pressure  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  exposed.  The  liquid  used 
in  this  thennometer  was  sulphuric  ether. 
This  substance  was  chosen  because  its 
dilatation  for  heat  is  eight  or  nine 
times  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
and  as  its  density  is  only  about  -^  that 
of  mercury,  the  thermometer-tube  could 
be  made  large  without  sufTering  much 
from  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid.  For  these  reasons  the  instru- 
ment was  very  delicate,  each  division  of 
the  stem  corresponding  to  about  -^  of 
a  degree  FahrenheiL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
the  thermometer  column  stood  at  the 
division  67  on  the  stem,  and  when  a 
pressure  of  from  12  to  15  atmos.  was 
applied  by  screwing  down  the  piston, 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  rapidly  descended  to  61.  The 
pressure  was  then  suddenly  removed,  and  the  column  rose  again 
rapidly  in  the  thermometer.  The  results  of  two  experiments  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  and  compared  with  theory  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  pressure  was  truly  indicated  by  the  air  gat^e  : — 


oh«rvM. 

FiaiofTemp. 

Fall  of  Temp, 
calciilaUd. 

Differ™^. 

8-1  atm. 
16-8  «tm. 

0'-106  F. 
0''-232  F. 

O'-IOS  F. 
o'-m  F. 

-  0°-003  F. 
-HO'-OOS  F, 

More  recent  experiments  by  Professor  Dewar^  give  a  mean  re- 
duction of  the  melting  point  of  O'''0O72  C.  per  atmo.  increase  of  pres- 
sure up  to  700  atmos. 

It  has  thus  been  proved  that  if  melting  is  accompanied  by  con- 
traction the  effect  of  increase  of  pressure  is  to  lower  the  fusing  point. 
The  effect  on  substances  which  expand  on  melting  was  studied   by 

'  Dmrar,  Proo.  Jtoy,  Soc,  vol.  xix.  ]>.  533,  1S80. 
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Buiisen,'  with  the  simple  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  67,     The  shorter 

arm  CD  contains  the  substance  iinder  examination,  and  the  long* 

AB  contains  air  which  by  its  compression  registers  the 

pressure.     The  intermediate  space  is  filled  with  mercury. 

When  the  temperature  rises  the  msss  of  mercury  expands, 

and  the  substance  in  the  arm  A  is  strongly  compressed. 

By  this  means   Bunsen   found  that   paraffin  wax,  which 

melted  at  46°'3  C.  under  atmospheric  pressure,  mell«d  at 

49'''9  C.  when    the  pressure  was  raised   to  100  atmos. 

Similarly  spermaceti,  which  fused   at  47"'7  C.  under  1 

atmo.,   had    its  melting    point  raised    to  50°9   C.  by  a 

pressure  of  15G  atmos.     Hopkins  made  similar  experi- 

mpjite  on  wax  and  stearin,  and  Moosson  ^  by  enormous 

pressure  lowered  the  freezing  point  of  water  to  -20°  C. 

M.  Amagat''  has  also  found  that  C,CI,  (unknown  in  the 

solid   state)   congeals   nnder  a   pressure   of  150   atmos. 

Other  liquids  were  subjected  to  pressures  ranging  up  to 

3000  atmos.,  but  without  success. 

160.  PropQrtJBs  of  Ice,  Glacier  Motion,  and  Revela- 
tion.— Tlie  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  by 
pressure,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  the  melting  of  ice  under 
pressure,  explains  many  phenomena  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
puzsling.  This  melting  of  ice  under  pressure,  and  re- solidification 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  presents  itself  in  many  ordinary 
occurrences.  The  wheel-track  in  snow  of  a  heavy  cart  is  generally 
sheet«d  with  a  plate  of  clear  ice.  The  snow,  it  not  too  cold,  melts,  or 
p«rtially  melts,  under  the  pressure  of  the  wheel,  and  solidifies  again 
into  transparent  ice  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  same 
process  comes  into  operation  in  the  making  of  a  snowball.  If 
the  snow  is  near  the  melting  point,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is 
BitfficiflDt  to  squeeze  it  into  a  compact  partially  -  solidified  mass. 
When  the  snow  is  squeezed  between  the  hands,  melting  occurs  at 
the  points  of  grt^atest  pressure,  and  solidification  follows  as  soon  as 
the  resulting  liquid  is  relieved  of  the  pressure.  If  the  snow  be  much 
below  the  freezing  point,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  will  not  be 
sufficiently  great,  and  the  ball  will  not  "make.''  Placed  in  a  press, 
however,  the  enow  may  be  squeezed  into  water,  which,  when  the 
liressure  is  removed,  becomes  a  transparent  mass  of  ice.  If  snow  be 
packed  in  a  cylinder  in  which  it  can  be  strongly  compressed  by  screwing 

'  BuuHvn.  Pt>aff,  Alt!.,  vol.  Ixxjti.  p.  3fl2,  1860. 
'  Maiis»on,  Pagij.  Ann.,  vol.  cv.  p.  161,  I85R. 
"  Soe  Phil.  M-a..  vol.  i-civ.  p.  *i8,  1887. 
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Fusion 

under 

pressore. 


Flow  of 
heat. 


forward  a  piston,  thin  rods  of  transparent  ice  will  be  forced  through 
a  small  aperture  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  snow  is 
actually  liquefied  by  the  pressure,  and  solidification  occurs  as  it 
escapes  from  the  aperture.  In  the  same  way  fragments  of  broken 
ice  placed  in  a  mould  may  be  squeezed  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  and 
ice -lenses  of  any  shape,  or  masses  of  any  shape  or  pattern,  may  be 
turned  out  like  butter- prints  by  simply  squeezing  snow  or  ice  in  a 
mould  of  the  required  design. 

A  beautiful  experiment  showing  the  melting  of  ice  under  pressure, 
with  solidification  on  relief,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Bottomley.^ 
A  stout  bar  of  ice  is  supported  by  two  wooden  props,  one  placed  at 
each  end.     A  wire  is  then  looped  round  its  middle  and  attached  to  a 
heavy  weight,  which  thus  hangs  supported  by  the  bar  of  ice.     The 
weight  causes  the  wire  to  press  tightly  against  the  ice,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, melting  occurs  under  the  wire.      The  water  thus  formed 
under  the  wire  escapes  from  underneath  and  solidifies  behind  it,  and, 
as  this  process  continues,  the  wire  gradually  cuts  its  way  through  the 
ice  until  the  weight  falls  upon  the  ground.     The  wire  thus  passes 
completely  through  the  bar,   but  the  bar  is  not  cut  in  two.      Re- 
union occurs  by  freezing  behind  the  wire  as  fast  as  separation  takes 
place  by  melting  in  front.      The  plane  of  section  can  be  distinctly 
seen  by  means  of  the  air  bubbles  which  form  in  it,  but  so  firmly  are 
the  two  portions  frozen  together  that  breaking  will  take  place  else- 
where quite  as  readily  as  along  this  surface  of  regelation.     An  inter- 
esting and  important  process  which  persists  throughout  the  whole 
operation  is  the  constant  flow  of  heat  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
parts  of  any  cross-section  of  the  wire.     Thus  the  water  behind  the 
wire  is  solidifying  at  zero,  and  the  ice  underneath  the  wire  is  melting 
at  a  lower  temperature,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  wire  is 
warmer  than  the  lower.     Now  we  have  solidification  and  evolution 
of    heat  above,   while  below  there  is  liquefaction   accompanied   by 
absorption,  and  both  processes  are  maintained  in  action  at  the  same 
time  by  the  flow  of  heat  downwards  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  wire.     For  this  reason  it  is  clear  that  the  better  the 
conductivity  of  the  wire  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  flow  of  heat  and 
the  more  quickly  will  the  wire  cut  its  way  through  the  ice. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  the  gradual  motion  of  glaciers 
down  mountain  slopes  will  be  easily  understood ;  but  in  order  to 
make  the  matter  quite  clear,  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  things  in 
a  very  tall  vertical  column  of  snow,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
mass  being  somewhat  below  the  freezing  point.     At  the  top  we  have 

*  See  Tyndall's  Heat  a  Mode  qf  Motion,  p.  161. 
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snow  pure  and  simple,  but  at  the  bottom  the  pressure  will  be  great, 
and  if  the  column  be  tall  enough,  the  pressure  at  the  base  will  be 
sufficient  to  meBt  the  snow.  The  water  thus  formed  will  escape  from  Glacier 
beneath,  and  being  below  zero  will  solidify  as  soon  as  free.  If  snow  ™°  °"* 
be  continually  added  on  at  the  top  there  will  be  continual  lique- 
faction and  after- freezing  going  on  at  the  base,  and  a  continual 
transformation  of  snow  into  transparent  ice.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
case  of  a  tall  block  of  ice.  K  the  temperature  is  not  too  low,  or  if 
the  height  of  the  block  is  sufficiently  great,  melting  will  occur  at  the 
base ;  and  if  the  block  is  situated  on  a  hill-side,  the  water  escaping 
from  beneath  will  flow  downwards,  solidifying  as  it  escapes.  This  is 
what  happens  on  the  slopes  of  snow -laden  mountains.  The  snow 
accumulates  to  immense  depths  above  the  snow-libe.  The  bottom 
layer  liquefies  under  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  a 
gradual  slipping-away  of  the  base  occurs.  The  lower  strata  are  being 
continually  squeezed  out  (and  on  a  slope  this  means  downwards)  by 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  ones.  Below  the  snow -line  we  have  a 
stream  of  transp«irent  ice  gradually  oozing  out  from  underneath  the 
snow.  As  the  mass  descends  it  enters  warmer  regions  where  melting 
occurs  under  a  less  pressure.  At  the  points  of  greatest  pressure 
melting  occurs,  and  the  stress  is  relieved,  and  the  forward  motion  of 
the  whole  mass  is  effected  by  a  continual  process  of  alternate  melting 
and  freezing. 

The,  at  first  sight,  peculiar  property  of  ice  known  as  regdation  was  Regelation. 
first  noticed  by  Faraday.  It  will  now  be  easily  understood  that  if 
two  pieces  of  melting  ice  be  squeezed  together  the  pressure  at  the 
points  of  contact  will  cause  melting,  and  the  water  flowing  away  from 
these  points  will  solidify  around  them  when  free  from  pressure.  The 
two  pieces  of  ice  thus  become  welded  together.  This  union  or  regela- 
tion takes  place  when  two  pieces  of  ice  are  placed  in  contact  under 
water,  even  under  warm  water,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
ice  is  melting  its  temperature  is  at  0°  C,  and  a  very  slight  pressure  at 
any  point  will  cause  liquefaction  there  with  subsequent  freezing  around 
it.  It  is  also  found  that  the  plane  faces  of  two  blocks  of  ice  firmly 
unite  when  placed  together  with  their  plane  faces  vertical,  so  that 
there  is  apparently  no  pressure  between  the  faces.  In  this  case,  how- 
over,  the  blocks  are  really  squeezed  together  to  some  extent ;  for  on 
account  of  the  capillary  action  of  the  film  of  water  between  the  plane 
faces  the  internal  pressure  is  less  than  the  external,  and  if  the  blocks 
be  free  to  move — for  example,  if  they  bo  afloat  in  water — they  will  be 
squeezed  together,  and  melting  with  subsequent  regelation  will  occur 
at  the  points  of  contact ;  but  if  they  are  not  free  to  move  the  pressure 
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inside  the  film  will  be  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  solidi- 
fication may  occur  if  the  temperature  of  the  film  does  not  sensibly 
exceed  zero. 

A  peculiar  theory  of  regelation  and  the  plasticity  of  ice  was  pro- 
posed by  Principal  Forbes,  and  has  obtained  much  favour  among  many 
of  the  popular  expounders  of  science.  According  to  this  theory  the 
surface  layer  of  a  piece  of  melting  ice  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  soft  and 
plastic  condition,  and  the  harder  internal  core  is  supposed  to  be  colder 
than  the  surface.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  assumptions  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  sound  process  of  reasoning, 
even  if  the  truth  of  the  assumptions  be  admitted.  It  is  now  more 
than  forty  years  since  it  was  proved,  both  by  theory  and  experiment, 
that  ice  may  be  melted  by  pressure,  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
property  at  once  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  regelation  in 
such  a  simple  manner  that  any  other  theory  must  with  difficulty 
obtain  a  hearing,  especially  if  supported  on  doubtful  and  complicated 
hypotheses. 

The  causes  of  the  motion  of  glaciers  have  from  time  to  time  been 
very  eagerly  discussed,  and  a  perfect  unity  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
does  not  appear  to  exist  even  yet  This  perhaps  arises  from  the 
variety  of  phenomena  attending  the  motion,  and  to  different  minds 
different  phenomena  may  present  themselves  as  those  which  most 
conspicuously  require  explanation.  Thus  regarded  as  a  whole  the 
glacier  appears  to  move  as  a  viscous  solid,^  the  top  moving  faster 
than  the  bottom,  and  the  middle  faster  than  the  sides,  so  that  the 
upper  layers  must  be  continually  shearing  over  the  lower,  and  the 
middle  parts  over  the  lateral.  This  motion  occurs  in  arctic  as  well  as 
in  temperate  regions,  and  proceeds  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Accord- 
ing to  a  theory  propounded  by  Canon  Mosley  ^  a  glacier  moves  down- 
hill like  any  solid  body  simply  by  alternations  of  temperature  (Art. 
15).  When  the  mass  suffers  a  rise  of  temperature  it  expands, 
the  motion  taking  place,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
namely,  down  the  bed.  When  the  temperature  falls  contraction  will 
ensue,  and  the  backward  motion,  being  opposed  by  gravity  and  a  com- 
plete return  to  the  original  position,  will  not  be  effected,  and  a  gradual 
creeping  down  the  bed  would  occur.     During  the  contraction  cracks 

^  That  a  bar  of  ordinary  ice  yields  continuously  to  pressure  or  tension,  like  a 
plastic  solid,  was  proved  by  M'Coniiel  and  Kidd  in  1879,  and  from  M'Connel's  later 
experiments  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xlix.  p.  323)  it  appears  that  a  bar  of  ice  cut  from  a 
single  crystal  will  bend  freely  when  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  is  in  the  plane  of 
bending  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  ;  but  when  the  optic  axis  is 
l>erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending,  the  bar  refuses  to  yield. 

2  Phil  Mag,,  1869  and  1870. 
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may  be  formed,  and  those  may  become  filled  with  snow,  which  on  the 
next  rise  of  temperature  will  promote  the  further  forward  motion  of 
the  lower  end.  A  aheet  of  lead  placed  on  a  roof  creeps  down- 
wards in  the  same  manner.  This  theory  explains  longitudinal  as 
well  as  transverBe  crevasses ;  and  since  the  surface  will  experience 
r  changes  of  temperature  than  the  lower  strata,  it  will  move 
more  rapidly.^ 

From  the  observations  of  Koch  and  Klocke^  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  is  by  no  means  a  continnous  eliding  down  towards 
the  valley.  The  motion  was  found  to  be  very  irregular  in  the  morn- 
ing hours,  but  during  the  afternoon  a  slow  downward  motion  took 
u:e.     Duriog  the  night  there  was  on  the  whole  a  backward  motion. 

The  controversies  on  this  subject  seem  to  iiave  arisen  from  the  desire 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  glacier  motion  by  attributing  them  all 
to  a  single  cause.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  several  actions  are  in 
operation,  and  each  plays  a  part  in  the  motion.  Thus,  while  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  mass  may  be  explained  by  liquefaction  arising  from 
pressure,  yet  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  ice,  like  every  other  body  in 
nature,  is  to  some  extent  viscous,  and  the  motion  therefore  becomes 
influenced  by  shearing.  So  also  variations  of  temperature  influence 
the  motion,  and  probably  cause  a  downward  creeping  as  well  as 
longitudinal  and  lateral  liasures.  To  attempt  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  by  attributing  them  to  any  single  action  is  certainly  not 
reasonable. 

Latent  Hbat  r-v  Fusion 

161.  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Latent  Heat  of 
Fusion. — The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  any  substance  is  defined  as 
the  quantity  of  heat  reijnired  to  convert  unit  mass  of  the  solid  at  the 
melting  point  into  liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  Its  experimental 
estimation  may  be  made  in  several  manners  founded  on  the  general 
methods  of  calorimetry.  There  are,  however,  two  general  methods  of 
procedure  applicable,  according  as  the  substance  is  liquid  or  solid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  In  the  first  case  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  solidified. 
The  solid,  while  at  some  known  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
is  then  phicod  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  it  in  liquefying  and  rising  to  some  known  temperature  above 
the  molting  point  is  noted.     In  the  second  case  a  knoivn  weight  of 

'  W.  B.  Browne.  Froc.  Jioi/.  Sue.,  vol,  uxiy.  p.  208,  1882. 
'   irieit  A»»..  »oL  viii,  p.  661,  187»  ;  PhiL  Mng.,  6th  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  274,  1880, 
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the  solid  is  fused,  and,  while  it  is  at  some  known  temperature  above 
the  point  of  fusion,  is  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  heat  evolved 
while  cooling  to  some  temperature  below  the  melting  point  is 
observed.  The  reverse  operation  might  of  course  be  applied  in  either 
case. 

Let  Oq  be  the  temperature  of  the  solid  when  placed  in  the  calori- 
meter, $  the  temperature  of  fusion,  and  0^  the  initial  and  $2  ^^®  ^^^ 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  Then  if  the  mass  of  the  substance 
be  m^  and  L  its  latent  heat  of  fusion,  s  the  specific  heat  of  the  solid, 
and  s"  that  of  the  liquid,  the  total  heat  gained  by  the  substance  in 
rising  from  ^^  to  ^  in'  the  solid  state,  fusing  at  0  and  then  rising  from 
6  to  ^2  ^  the  liquid  state,  is  obviously 

msid  -  0q)  +  mL + nu^{$2  -  0) ; 

and  if  W  denotes  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  the  heat  lost 
by  it  will  be 

where  R  is  the  radiation  correction,  and  may  be  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Consequently  the 
equation  which  determines  L  is 

ms{e  -  0o)  +  mh  +  ms^idi  -0)  =  W(^i  -  ^2)  +  R. 

In  order  to  determine  L  from  this  equation  the  values  of  5  and  s 
are  required.  If  these  are  not  known  by  previous  experiments,  their 
values  may  be  determined  simultaneously  with  that  of  L  from  a  single 
experiment  by  noting  the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
while  the  temperature  of  the  solid  rises  through  a  given  range  between 
Sq  and  ^,  and  also  while  the  liquid  rises  through  some  interval  between 
6  and  d<^  Or  three  experiments  may  be  made,  starting  with  different 
values  of  0^  and  ^1,  and  thus  obtaining  three  equations  similar  to  the 
above,  involving  the  unknown  quantities  s,  /,  and  L. 

If  the  substance,  on  the  other  hand,  be  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures a  known  quantity  of  it  at  a  temperature  6^  above  the  fusing  point  6 
is  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  final  temperature  6^  of  the  calori- 
meter will  be  higher  than  its  initial  temperature  9y  The  equation 
then  becomes 

1 62.  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion  of  Ice. — The  accurate  determination 
of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  has  been  the  subject  of  much  skilled 
investigation.     The  method  sketched  above  was  employed  by  Person.^ 

»  C.  C.  Person,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  8«,  torn.  xxx.  p.  73,  1850. 
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His  calorimeter  was  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  closed  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  and  the  stirrer  was  kept  in  constant  motion 
by  means  of  clockwork.  The  water  under  investigation  was  enclosed 
in  a  thin  copper  flask  furnished  with  a  thermometer  which  indicated 
its  temperature.  Before  immersion  in  the  calorimeter  its  temperature 
was  reduced  to  about  -  20°  C.  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
flask,  therefore,  when  placed  in  the  calorimeter  contained  a  known 
weight  of  ice  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the  freezing 
point 

The  whole  observation  was  now  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  the 
observation  of  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  while  the 
temperature  of  ice  rose  through  a  certain  range,  and  (2)  the  observa- 
tion of  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  The  first  observation 
gave  the  specific  heat  of  ice ;  and  this  being  known,  the  second  gave 
its  latent  heat  when  the  necessary  corrections  were  made.  In  this 
manner  Person  found  for  ice 

«  =  0-504,  L  =  80  02, 

the  specific  heat  of  water  at  10"^  5  C.  being  unity. 

MM.  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains^  proceeded  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  Their  calorimeter  was  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  the 
correction  for  evaporation  was  determined  by  weighing  and  estimating 
the  rate  of  evaporation  within  the  range  of  temperature  employed  during 
the  experiment.  A  fragment  of  ice  at  zero  was  then  carefully  dried 
and  quickly  immersed  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  fall  of  temperature 
observed.  The  quantity  of  ice  thus  •  introduced  was  estimated  by 
weighing  the  calorimeter  before  and  after  its  introduction.  The  ice 
being  at  zero,  its  specific  heat  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  for  L ; 
and  since  the  temperature  of  fusion  is  zero,  as  well  as  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  solid,  we  have,  if  ^^  and  6^  be  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures  of  the  calorimeter, 

mh  +  m0i = W(di  -  ^s)  +  R. 
Hence 

The  correction  R  will  be  small,  but  W  will  be  much  larger  than  m, 
and  it  thus  appears  that  an  error  in  the  observation  of  $^  -  6^  will  be 
increased  in  the  ratio  W/m.  Thus,  if  W  =  1  Om  an  error  of  ^j^  of  a 
degree  in  the  value  of  d^  -  $^  will  introduce  an  error  of  a  whole  unit  of 
heat  in  the  value  of  L.     For  this  reason  MM.  Provostaye  and  Desains 

^  F.  de  la  Provostaye  and  P.  Desains,  Ann,  de  Chimie,  3^  torn.  vill.  p.  5,  1843. 
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employed  a  thermometer  which  could  be  depended  on  to  y^th  of  a 
degree.     Their  final  result  was 

L=79-26. 

More  recently  Bunsen  ^  applied  his  ice  calorimeter  (Art.  126)  to  the 
determination  of  the  same  constant  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  was 
first  measured  by  a  species  of  weight  thermometer,  containing  mercury 
and  a  known  weight  of  water  which  could  be  frozen.  The  end  of  the 
stem  of  the  thermometer  dipped  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  so  that  when 
the  ice  melted  mercury  entered  the  instrument,  and  from  the  increase 
of  weight  the  contraction  during  fusion  was  estimated.  Bunsen  thus 
found  the  density  of  ice  to  be  0*91674.  This  being  known,  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat  Q  was  imparted  to  the  ice  calorimeter  and  the  con- 
traction estimated.  The  quantity  of  heat  Q  will  liquefy  Q/L  grammes 
of  ice,  and  the  known  contraction  v  will  furnish  the  equation  for  L, 

L  \  Pi     Po/ 

where  p^  is  the  density  of  ice  and  p^  the  density  of  ice-cold  water.  By 
this  means  Bunsen  found 

L  =  80-08, 

the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  0°  and  100"*  C.  being  taken 
as  unity. 

168.  Fusion  of  Amorphous  Solids. — In  the  case  of  amorphous 
substances,  such  as  glass  and  iron,  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  is  gradual  and  not  sudden  as  in  the  case  of  ice  and  other 
crystalline  bodies  which  have  a  distinct  molting  point. 

During  this  interval  of  transition  through  the  viscous  stages,  from  the 
hard  solid  to  the  mobile  liquid,  there  is  a  continuous  absorption  of  heat, 
but  no  sudden  absorption  without  change  of  temperature.  For  this  reason 
we  cannot  speak  definitely  of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  such  a  sub- 
stance. The  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  is  continuous.  One 
state  might  be  regarded  as  differing  from  the  other  merely  in  the  degree 
of  viscosity.  Thus  solids  ^  often  show  traces  of  the  liquid  properties, 
for  example,  in  the  gradual  flow  of  pitch  and  the  sagging  of  long  glass 
rods  supported  horizontally.  Even  in  the  case  of  crystalline  substances 
the  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  may  be  continuous  in  the 

*  Bunsen,  Fogg.  Ann.^  vol.  cxli. ;  and  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  4^,  torn, 
xxiii.  p.  66,  1871. 

^  Unless  we  classify  as  solids  only  those  substances  which  do  not  suffer  plastic 
yielding  under  stress  until  some  definite  limit  is  reached.  A  fluid  would  then  be 
any  substance  (hard  or  otherwise)  which  yields  plastically  in  time  under  any  stress, 
however  small. 
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same  manner,  but  exceedingly  rapid.  Thus,  if  quantities  of  heat  be 
measured  along  the  axis  OY,  and  temperatures  along  OX  (Fig.  47), 
when  the  substance  is  in  the  solid  state,  the  line  OA  will  represent 
the  relation  between  the  increase  of  temperature  and  the  increase  of 
heat.  If  the  substance  melts  suddenly  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  will 
be  absorbed  without  change  of  temperature,  and  this  is  represented  by 
the  right  line  AB  parallel  to  OY.  At  B  the  fusion  is  completed,  and 
the  absorption  of  heat  will  again  be  accompanied  by  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. This  is  represented  by  the  line  BC.  If,  however,  the  substance 
softens  gradually,  the  line  AB  representing  the  change  of  state  will  not 
be  straight,  but  the  whole  curve  ABC  will  be  continuous,  as  shown  in 


y 


X 


X 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  68.  The  part  AB  will  represent  the  stage  at  which  there  is  a 
large  absorption  of  heat,  that  is,  the  period  of  high,  but  not  infinite, 
specific  heat.  There  is  here  no  sudden  discontinuity.  The  change  of 
state  is  merely  characterised  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  slope  and 
inflexion  of  the  curve.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  marked  increase  of 
slope  does  not  characterise  the  period  of  change  of  state,  but  that 
during  softening  the  curve,  as  in  Fig.  69,  shows  no  evidence  of  change 
of  state.  Thus  the  discontinuity  observed  in  the  case  of  water  and 
other  substances  which  solidify  suddenly  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
extreme  cases  of  that  exhibited  in  Fig.  68.  In  these  bodies,  too,  the 
change  from  one  state  to  the  other  may  be  continuous  but  rapid. 


SECTION  II 

EVAPORATION   AND   EBULLITION 

164.  Molecular  Motion  in  Liquids. — The  general  distinctions  be- 
tween solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mole- 
cular theory,  have  been  already  sketched  in  Art  53.  In  a  solid  each 
molecule  may  vibrate  about  a  position  of  equilibrium,  but  cannot  move 
from  one  part  to  another  of  the  mass.  In  a  gas,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  molecule  is  not  only  free  to  move  throughout  the  mass  (except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  jostled  by  the  others),  but  between  any  two  consecu- 
tive collisions  its  path  is  supposed  to  be  straight,  and  the  molecule 
is  free  from  the  action  of  its  neighbours. 

Liquids  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  solid  and  gaseous 
states  of  matter.  The  molecules  of  a  liquid  are  continually  wandering 
through  the  mass,  but  each  spends  nearly  all  its  time  in  collision  with 
the  others.  In  a  gas  the  ratio  of  the  time  spent  by  any  molecule  in 
collision  to  that  occupied  in  free  motion  is  supposed  to  be  small,  but 
in  liquids  nearly  all  the  time  is  spent  in  collisions,  there  is  practically 
no  free  path,  and  each  molecule  is  constantly  under  the  attractive 
influence  of  those  which  surround  it.  In  the  interior  of  the  liquid 
this  influence  will  probably  have  little  directive  action  on  the 
motion  of  a  molecule.  Each  molecule  will  be  attracted  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  directions,  and  the  path  travelled  over  by  any  one  will 
depend  upon  its  fortuitous  collisions  with  the  others. 

At  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  however,  the  state  of  things  will  be 
very  different  A  molecule  in  this  region  is  not  equally  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  other  molecules ;  so  that  although  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid  a  molecule  may  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions,  and  there 
may  be  no  resultant  molecular  attraction  on  it,  yet  at  the  surface  there 
will  be  on  each  molecule  a  resultant  attraction  directed  towards  the 
interior  of  the  liquid,  and  along  the  normal  to  the  surface.  Through- 
out a  thin  surface-layer  there  will  thus  be  a  force  on  each  molecule 
directed  towards  the  interior.    This  film  consequently  exerts  a  pressure 
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on  the  lii|tiid  within,  and  acts  Ijke  a  tense  elastic  membrane  stretched 
over  the  surface ;  hence  the  exprossion  surface-tension. 

Let  ua  now  consider  a  molecule  in  motion  towards  the  surface. 
Aa  soon  as  it  enters  the  surface-layer  alluded  to  above,  a  force  directed 
towards  the  interior  begins  to  act  oi»  it,  so  that,  leaving  accidental 
collisions  out  of  account  for  the  present,  the  motion  of  the  molecule 
may  bo  arrested  and  even  reversed.  If,  however,  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  velocity  of  the  molecule  lie  great  enough,  it  will  be  able 
to  pass  completely  through  the  surface-film,  and  continue  tU  motion 
into  the  space  outside  the  liquid.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecule 
will,  however,  be  couaiderably  reduced  by  its  passage  through  the 
BUrface-layer  on  account  of  the  opposing  attractive  force,  so  that 
although  a  molecule  may  be  in  rapid  motion  on  approaching  the 
surface  from  the  interior,  its  velocity  after  escape  may  be  very  small. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  while  some  molecules  escape,  others  are  brought 
to  rest  iLud  return  into  the  liquid,  ao  that  the  surface-film  is  being 
constantly  renewed,  the  molecules  which  constitute  it  at  any  instant 
pass  into  the  interior  and  give  place  to  oihers.  Those  molecules 
which  effect  an  escape  are  free  to  move  about  in  the  outside  space,  and 
constitute  what  is  termed  the  vapmr  of  the  liquid,  and  this  process  of 
molecular  escape  is  termed  eeaporution. 

166.  Evaporation  In  a  Closed  Space. — When  a  liquid  is  placed 
in  a  closed  chamber  (which  is  otherwise  empty  and  at  a  uniform 
temperature)  evaporation  will  take  place  more  or  less  rapidly  at  first. 
After  some  time,  however,  the  space  outside  the  liquid  will  become 
partially  filled  with  stray  molecules  which  have  escaped  through  the 
surface  film.  These,  after  escape,  move  about  indiscriminately  in  the 
chpunber,  and  are  reflected  from  its  walls  and  from  each  other.  In 
this  manner  some,  after  a  fitful  career,  will  return  to  the  liquid,  and 
once  they  fall  ujion  its  surface  they  may  be  attracted  into  the  interior. 
It  will  thus  happen  that  a  certain  stage  will  be  ultimately  attained  at 
which  as  many  molecules  will  return  to  the  hquid  per  second  as  leave 
it,  and  an  equilibrium  will  be  established.  At  this  stage  evaporation 
may  he  said  to  have  ceased,  There  is  no  further  loss  to  the  liquid  or 
gain  to  the  vapour  outside  it ;  there  is,  however,  a  continual  exchange 
going  on,  new  molecules  are  being  continually  projected  from  the 
surface,  and  others  are  falling  into  it  in  equal  number.  In  this  case 
the  chamber  ia  said  to  be  filled  with  saturated  vapour,  or  the  vapour 
is  simply  said  to  be  fiituraled ;  while  in  any  state  before  this  final 
stage  is  arrived  at  the  vapour  is  said  to  be  non-satumted.  A 
aalurated  vapour  is  thus  one  which  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  own 
liquid. 
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166.  Evaporation  in  an  Unlimited  Space. — When  the  space  into 
which  evaporation  takes  place  is  unlimited,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  mole- 
cule escapes  from  the  surface  it  may  wander  about  in  the  atmosphere 
and  never  return  to  the  liquid.  There  will  thus  be  a  continual 
flow  of  molecules  from  the  surface  into  the  space  outside,  and  evapora- 
tion will  continue  in  this  manner  at  a  steady  rate  as  long  as  the 
temperature  is  kept  constant.  The  liquid  will  thus  gradually  all  pass 
into  the  condition  of  vapour.  The  rate  at  which  vapour  is  formed 
depends  upon  the  temperature.  For  a  given  temperature  it  is  not, 
however,  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as 
ordinarily  supposed,  but  to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  surface ;  and 
in  an  open  vessel  evaporation  takes  place  more  rapidly  near  the 
boundaries  of  the  surface  than  at  the  centre.  The  rate  of  evaporation 
is  thus  not  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  surface.  This  question  has 
been  examined  theoretically  by  M.  Stefan,^  and  he  finds  that  for  a 
circular  vessel  the  quantity  of  vapour  formed  per  second  is  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter,  and,  further,  that  the  lines  of  flow  of  the 
vapour  from  the  surface  are  hyperbolas,  of  which  the  foci  are  on  the 
bounding  edge  of  the  circular  surface.  The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure 
are  the  orthogonal  system  of  ellipsoids.  These  are  nearer  each  other 
at  the  edge  of  the  surface  than  over  the  centre,  consequently  near  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  the  vapour-pressure  decreases  most  rapidly,  and  it 
is  here  therefore  that  the  flow  is  greatest. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  at  the  various  parts  of  a  free  surface  has 
been  studied  experimentally  by  A,  Winkelmann,^  and  although  he 
was  unable  to  verify  Stefan's  theory  very  closely,  he  attributes  the 
discrepancies  rather  to  the  mode  of  experiment  than  to  any  defect  in 
the  theory. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure  varies 
very  much  with  different  liquids.  This  would  of  course  be  expected, 
for  the  escape  of  a  molecule  depends  on  its  normal  velocity  and  the 
nature  of  the  surface-layer,  both  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  Thus  a  drop  of  ether  let  fall  through  the  air  dis- 
appears almost  at  once,  a  drop  of  alcohol  less  rapidly,  and  a  drop  of 
water  much  less  rapidly  stilL 

From  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  liquids 
contained  in  narrow  tubes,  Stefan*  was  led  to  the  law  that  the  velocity 

^  Stefan,  Journal  de  Phys.f  2«  s^rie,  torn,  i  p.  202,  1882. 

*   Wied.  Ann.,  vols,  xxxiii.  xxxv.,  1888. 

'  The  differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  vapours  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  potential  of  electric  field.  If  a  liquid  evaporates  in  an  indefinite  atmosphere  the 
mass  of  vapour  which  leaves  any  unit  of  the  surface  per  second  is  proportional  to 
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of  evaporation  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the 
open  end  of  the  tube.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases  to  this  process  led  to  the  same  law,  and  furnished  a  complete 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  evaporation,  which  rendered  it  possible 
to  calculate  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  vapours.  These  experiments 
have  been  extended  by  Winkelmann  to  several  series  of  liquids, 
and  have  been  used  to  determine  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  of  their 
vapours. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  on  evaporation  may  be  made  on 
the  solution  of  solids  in  liquids,  and  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  deter- 
mined. 

167.  Ebullition. — The  rate  of  evaporation,  depending  as  we  have 
seen  on  the  facility  with  which  the  molecules  escape  through  the 
surface  layer,  will  be  favoured  by  anything  which  increases  the 
average  velocities  of  the  liquid  molecules  or  diminishes  the  surface 
tension.  Increase  of  temperature  has  both  these  effects,  the  latter 
being  a  consequence  of  the  former ;  and  for  this  reason  evaporation 
from  a  given  liquid  under  given  conditions  takes  place  more  rapidly 
the  higher  the  temperature. 

The  effect  of  evaporation  is  to  carry  off  those  molecules  of  the  liquid 
which  are  in  most  rapid  motion,  and  consequently  to  diminish  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid.  Steady  evaporation  carries  off  a  steady 
flow  of  heat,  so  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  maintained  con- 
stant a  steady  supply  of  heat  must  be  given  to  it  Equilibrium  is 
therefore  established  when  the  rate  of  supply  is  equal  to  the  rate  at 
which  heat  is  carried  away  by  evaporation.  If  the  supply  is  con- 
siderable and  the  free  surface  small,  it  may  be  impossible  for  this 
equilibrium  to  be  established ;  and  as  the  temperature  rises  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  surface  is  unable  to  afford  the  means  of  suffi- 
ciently rapid  escape  to  the  molecules,  and  bubbles  of  vapour  are  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  liquid.  At  this  stage  the  vapour-pressure  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  bubble  inside  the  liquid  and  the  temperature 

the  electric  density  at  this  part  of  the  surface  when  charged.  The  direction  of  the 
current  of  vapour  is  along  the  lines  of  force,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are 
coincident  with  the  equipotential  surfaces.  If  a  be  the  radius  of  a  circular  basin,  k 
the  coefficient  of  diffusion,  P  the  atmospheric  pressure,  p'  and  jf  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  at  the  surface  and  very  far  away  from  it  respectively,  the  mass  of  vapour 
wUch  escapes  from  the  basin  per  unit  time  is 

Thus  M  is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  basin  and  not  to  its  surface,  as  commonly 
supposed  (Stefan,  Trans,  Vienna  Acad.,  1881,  abstract  in  Journal  de  Physique,  tom. 
L  p.  202,  1882). 
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ceases  to  rise.  When  a  bubble  is  formed,  evaporation  takes  place 
at  its  surface,  so  that  the  effect  ^f  the  formatioq  of  such  a  bubble  is 
to  increase  the  surface  through  which  evaporation  takes  place,  and 
by  this  means  equilibrium  between  loss  and  supply  is  established. 
Each  bubble  as  it  is  formed  rises  to  the  surface,  increasing  in 
size  during  its  ascent,  and  escapes  into  the  space  outside.  If 
now  the  rate  of  supply  of  heat  be  augmented,  it  is  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  stationary.  Bubbles  merely  form 
more  rapidly  so  that  the  rate  of  loss  is  still  maintained  equal  to  the 
rate  of  supply  of  heat.  The  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is 
termed  the  boUing  point,  and  the  process  of  vaporisation  by  bubble- 
formation  is  called  boiling.  The  temperature  of  boiling  depends  upon 
the  pressure.  The  higher  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
forming  bubbles,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  boiling 
occurs.  Thus  the  temperature  of  water  boiling  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm.  of  mercury  is  100°  C,  while  under  a  pressure  of  92  mm. 
boiling  will  occur  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  1520  mm.  the  temperature  of  boiling  is  121^*4  C. 

No  definite  law  has,  however,  yet  been  discovered  connecting  the 
boiling  point  with  the  pressure,  but  several  have  been  proposed. 
These  will  be  considered  later  on.  The  general  law  of  ebullition  is 
analogous  to  that  of  fusion,  viz.  that  a  given  liquid  under  a  given 
pressure  always  boils  at  a  definite  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
boiling  point  depends  only  on  the  pressure.  In  the  case  of  fusion  the 
influence  of  pressure  is  small,  but  the  effect  is  decided  on  the  boiling 
point.  In  general,  when  the  boiling  point  is  spoken  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  under  the  standard  atmosphere  (760  mm.  of  mercury) 
is  meant. 

The  boiling  point  under  any  pressure  is  often  defined  as  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  the  liquid  is 
equal  to  the  external  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  subject  It 
would,  however,  appear  much  more  straightforward  to  define  the 
boiling  point  as  the  temperature  at  which  boiling  occurs,  that  is,  the 
temperature  at  which  a  liquid  gives  off  bubbles  of  its  own  vapour.  It 
might  then  be  stated  as  a  result  of  experiment  that  at  this  temperature 
the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to  that 
under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

The  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  a  rising  bubble  must  of  course  be 
somewhat  greater  than  the  pressure  outside  the  liquid,  and  even  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  the  vapour-pressure  must  be  a  little  greater  than 
that  at  some  distance  away,  for  the  vapour  is  flowing  away  from 
the  surface,  and  it  of  course  flows  from  places  of  higher  to  places  of 
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lower  pressure.  The  apparatns  employed  for  lixiitg  the  buiUug  point 
on  thermometers  (Fig.  8)  elion-s,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
saturated  vapour  within  the  boiler  is  scarcely  ap]>reciably  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  outside  if  the  escape  lube  be  fairly 
wide. 

168.  Superheating: — Variation  of  the  Bollln?  Point  under  con- 
stant Pressure — Circumstances  which  determine  Ebullition. — The 
temperature  of  a  liquid  boiling  under  constant  pressure  dejieods  to 
some  e.\teot  on  the  nature  of  the  containing  vessel  The  discovery  of 
tliis  intlueuce  of  the  coutainiug  vessel  is  generally  attributed  to  Gay- 
Lusaac  (1812),  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  seems 
to  have  been  generally  known  that  the  temperature  of  water  boilinjj 
under  a  definite  pressure  was  not  always  tbe  same.  It  was  found  to 
vary  within  certain  limits,  which  led  to  incongruities  in  the  fixing  of 
the  boiling  point  on  thermometers.  For  this  reason  a  report  on  the 
aubject  was  made  by  some  of  tlie  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1777,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  thermo- 
meter during  the  fixing  of  the  boiling  point  should  be  immersed  In  the 
ateam  of  the  boiling  water.  From  this  it  would  appear  that,  even  at 
this  dale,  it  was  known  that  although  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
may  depend  on  the  nature  of  Ihe  vessel,  or  even  vary  with  the  same 
vessel  at  different  times,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  steam  was  always 
the  same  under  the  same  pressure. 

As  early  as  nSi  it  was  shown  by  Achard  ^  that  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  under  constant  pressure,  varied  much  more  in  metallic  than 
in  glass  vessels.  He  also  noticed  that  if  when  water  was  boiling  steadily 
some  iron  filings,  or  other  finely-divided  Insoluble  substance,  was 
thrown  in,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  lowered  1°  R  or 
more,  and  that  this  depression  varied  considerably  according  as  the 
0Ubatauce  thrown  in  was  powdered  or  in  lump.  The  effect  of  soluble 
substances,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  during  the  experiments 
of  D&lton,  Watt,  liobison.  Southern,  and  others  on  the  pressure  of 
saturated  steam  at  various  temperatures.  These  experiments  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  section. 

The  effect  of  dissolved  air  in  the  operation  of  boiling  was  studied 
by  De  Luc;^  and  in  1773  he  propounded  a  theory  which  states  in  very 
precise  terms  that  boiling  is  initiated  and  sustained  by  the  bubbles  of 
air  which  become  disengaged  from  the  liqnid  when  heated.  These 
'  At-'hard.  Xouvrauz  M^iaoirta  de  rAtadtmii:  Ka;/aUi/e  Berlin.  17SS,  p.  2  :  Ann. 
<b  C\imU,  torn.  X.  [>.  49.  Gny-Liiawic'ii  uot«  ou  the  subject  will  lie  foand  in  torn. 
*li.  Jinn,  ic  Ckimie  tt  dt  I'hytique,  1SI7. 

*  D«  Lno,  Redurvha  tur  Ui  Modijitatiani  dt  I' AtmotfiliiTt,  Oetura,  1772.  JntrO' 
riwMM  A  la  I'hsii^nt  Umttn  par  la  Fluida  tsrpannSblrt,  Psiis,  1803. 
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bubbles  may  be  seen  collecting  in  large  numbers  on  the  sides  of  a  glass 
beaker  in  which  water  is  being  heated.  As  the  temperature  rises 
evaporation  takes  place  from  the  liquid  into  the  bubble,  which  grows 
in  size  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  part  played  by  the  air  is  to 
form  a  centre  of  evaporation,  and  give  a  start  to  the  formation  of  a 
Dissolved  vapour  bubbla  If  the  liquid  is  quite  purged  from  dissolved  air,  then 
according  to  this  theory  there  is  nothing  to  start  bubbles  in  the 
interior,  and  evaporation  can  take  place  only  at  the  free  surface.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  De  Luc  found  that  water  from  which  the  air 
had  been  carefully  expelled  by  boiling  could  be  heated  in  a  tube  to  a 
temperature  of  234*5  F.  without  boiling. 

A  similar  experiment  showing  the  same  effect  was  made  by  Donny  ^ 
in  1844.  Water  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  previously  well  washed 
out  with  sulphuric  acid  and  rinsed.  The  water  was  then  boiled  for 
some  time  in  order  to  expel  all  the  dissolved  air,  as  well  as  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  When  this  was  effected  the  tube 
was  hermetically  sealed.  The  extremity  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water  was  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  glycerine,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  raised  to  137°  C.  without  ebullition  of  the  water.  At  this  point, 
however,  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  liquid  occurred  with  explosive 
violence,  projecting  part  of  the  mass  to  the  further  end  of  the  tube. 
This  is  known  as  boiling  by  bumping.  It  occurs  in  most  cases  when 
liquids  are  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling,  and  often  leads  to  disastrous 
explosions  in  the  case  of  steam-engines. 

The  influence  of  copper  turnings,  powdered  charcoal,  pounded  glass, 
etc.,  in  reducing  the  boiling  point  was  also  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac.^ 
He  considered  that  the  boiling  point  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel  as  regards  its  polish  and  conductivity 
for  heat  Marcet,^  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  metal  turnings 
depressed  the  boiling  point,  because  their  molecular  attraction  for  water 
is  less  than  that  of  glass,  so  that  the  water  adheres  more  tenaciously 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  than  to  those  of  a  metallic  one  or  to 
metal  filings.  This  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  will  be 
influenced  by  dirt  and  impurities  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  conse- 
quently variations  would  be  expected  in  the  temperature  of  a  liquid 
boiling  in  different  glass  vessels,  or  even  in  the  same  vessel  at  different 
times.  When  a  glass  flask  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  rinsed  with  pure  water,  the  boiling  point  of  pure  water  was  found 

^  Donny,  Aim,  de  Chimie  et  dc  Pliysique,  3*,  torn.  xvi.  1844. 
'  Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  de  Chimie^  torn.  Ixxzii.  p.  171  ;  and  Ann.  dc  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
siquCy  torn.  vii.  p.  307. 

^  Marcet,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8%  torn.  v.  p.  449. 
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by  Marcet  to  be  106°  C.     These  variations  were  referred  to  molecular 
changes  in  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  theory  of  De  Luc  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  most 
general  acceptance  up  to  the  present  time.  The  influence  of  dissolved 
air  in  facilitating  ebullition  is  beyond  question ;  but  whether  the  action 
is  directly  due  to  the  air  itself  or  to  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  it,  Saspended 
or  to  other  impurities,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  deter- 
mined. Thus  M.  Gernez  ^  describes  an  experiment  in  which  copious 
ebullition  ensued  in  a  liquid  at  the  boiling  point,  from  the  surface  of  a 
small  bubble  of  air  placed  in  its  interior,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  ^  found  that 
a  wire  gauze  cage  containing  air  might  be  lowered  into  the  interior  of 
the  liquid  without  exciting  ebullition,  provided  the  cage  and  air  be 
what  he  terms  chemically  clean.  From  this  experiment  it  appeared 
that  clean  air  did  not  cause  ebullition.  The  specks  of  dust  which  it 
usually  contains  are  the  active  agents. 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  experiments  on  this  subject  are  full  of  interest.  A 
test  tube,  one  third  or  one  half  full  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  maintained  at  or  near  its  boiling  point,  but 
not  actually  boiling.  While  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  thus  silently 
evaporating,  its  surface  was  touched  with  the  end  of  a  brass  wire,  and 
violent  ebullition  set  in  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  wire  was  removed 
the  boiling  ceased,  but  it  commenced  again  when  the  surface  was  touched 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  or  the  end  of  an  iron  wire,  or  a  glass  rod.  In  the 
case  of  a  glass  rod  the  whole  surface  was  active  at  first  as  the  rod 
was  passed  down  into  the  liquid.  Bubbles,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be 
given  off,  except  at  two  small  points.  Tomlinson's  explanation  is  that 
the  surface  became  clean,  and  therefore  inactive  in  separating  vapour. 
The  two  specks  from  which  vapour  continued  to  be  given  off  were 
impurities  in  the  glass,  probably  iron  or  carbon,  which  were  porous,  or 
not  so  easily  cleaned  as  the  glass.  In  a  tube  containing  ether,  bubbles 
were  rapidly  discharged  from  two  specks  in  the  glass.  Specks  of  this 
kind  are  often  very  active  in  separating  gas  from  saturated  solutions, 
such  as  soda-water,  etc.,  and  in  setting  up  crystallisation  in  super- 
saturated solutions  of  salts. 

With  respect  to  the  action  of  surface  rugosities,  the  action  of  a  rat's- 
tail  file  was  examined.  The  surface  of  the  hot  liquid  was  touched  with 
the  file,  and  furious  boiling  ensued.  The  file  was  then  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  while  hot,  was  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 

*  Ann,  cU  Chimie  et  de  Phys.,  5*,  torn.  iv.  p.  336,  1875. 

-  Charles  Tomlinsou,  Proc.  Key.  Soc,  vol.  xvii.  1868-69,  p.  240.  An  interesting 
history  of  the  whole  subject  is  also  given  by  the  same  aathor,  Phil,  Mag.^  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  161,  1869. 
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to  cool  in  the  vapour  of  the  liquid,  being  thus  sheltered  from  the  air. 
The  file  was  now  found  to  be  inactive,  even  tliough  passed  slowly  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  However,  when  taken  out  and  waved  in 
the  air  it  again  became  active ;  but  when  left  in  the  liquid  it  soon  ceased 
to  be  active,  or,  according  to  the  theory,  became  clean. 

A  small  pellet  of  writing-paper  thrown  into  ether  caused  rapid 
ebullition  for  some  time,  the  paper  being  tossed  violently  about  till  it 
suddenly  sank  dead  and  ceased  to  be  active.  A  brass  wire  passed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  evolved  bubbles  from  all  parts  of  its 
surface,  but  after  some  time  it  became  clean  and  ceased  to  promote 
ebullition,  except  at  one  point  at  its  end,  from  which  bubbles  continued 
to  stream  off.  The  wire  was  taken  out  and  filed,  but  on  being  inserted 
into  the  liquid  again  bubbles  continued  to  stream  off  from  two  points. 
In  the  same  manner  a  piece  of  flint,  when  dropped  into  methylated 
spirit  at  its  boiling  point,  gave  off  bubbles  in  abundance  all  over  its 
surface.  On  being  taken  out  and  broken  in  two  it  was  found  that 
when  replaced  in  the  liquid  the  newly-fractured  surfaces  were  inactive, 
while  bubbles  were  freely  liberated  at  the  old,  surf  aces  as  before. 

The  behaviour  of  nuclei  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  supersaturated 
saline  or  gaseous  solutions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  these 
experiments  any  surface  will  be  active  or  inactive  in  promoting  evolu- 
tion of  gas  or  separation  of  crystals,  according  as  it  is  chemically 
unclean  or  clean.  A  liquid  at  the  boiling  point  is  regarded  throughout 
as  a  saturated  solution  of  its  own  vapour. 

While  non-porous  substances  become  inactive  after  some  time  in 
promoting  separation  of  vapour,  it  is  found  that  porous  substances  do 
not  become  inactive.  Such  substances,  therefore,  as  charcoal,  coke,  etc., 
are  the  proper  nuclei  for  promoting  the  liberation  of  vapour  in  the 
operations  of  boiling  and  distilling,  and  for  preventing  bumping. 
SupBF-  •pjjg  possibility  of  superheating  a  liquid,  as  well  as  that  of  over- 

cooling  it,  will  depend  on  any  circumstance  which  reduces  the  chance 
of  the  molecules  at  any  place  coming  into  the  condition  in  which 
vaporisation  or  solidification  may  start  at  that  place.  For  this  reason 
it  would  be  expected  that  very  mobile  liquids  would  be  more  diflScult 
to  superheat  or  overcool  than  those  which  are  viscous.  For  the  same 
reason  superheating  and  overcooling  will  be  more  difficult  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquid  employed ;  for  since  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
required  arrangement  of  molecules  should  occur  at  any  single  place  for 
ebullition  or  crystallisation  to  set  in,  the  probability  of  this  happening 
at  some  place  will  increase  with  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed. 
Thus  Dufour  ^  found  that  drops  of  water  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 

^  Dufour,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.,  8*  s^rie,  torn.  Ixviii.  p.  370,  1863. 
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oil  of  cloves  and  linseed  oil  could  be  heated  miich  above  the  boiling 
point.  Drops  10  mm.  in  diameter  were  Leated  to  120"  C,  and  those 
which  were  only  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter  remained  liquid  up  to  a 
temperature  of  178"  C.  These  drops  burst  into  vapour  with  a  hisaing 
uoisfi  when  toucbe<l  with  a  glass  rod,  or  when  they  floated  against  the 
thermometer  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  effect  of  surface  tension 
may,  however,  have  a  considerable  influence  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  auperheatiog. 

When  a  volatile  liquid  is  placed  in  a  tube  and  cautiously  heated  in  ti 
bath  to  a  temperature  above  its  boiling  point  without  boiling,  very  rapid 
evaporation  takes  place  at  the  surface,  and  the  cooling  thus  produced 
may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  tliat  of  the  bath.  Thus  M.  Gernez'  found  that  in  a  tnbe 
li  mm.  in  diameter,  containing  carbon  hiaulphido  and  placed  in  a 
Wth  at  80'  C,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  did  not 
exceed  72'  C. 

169,  The  Spheroidal  State.  —  An  apparently  singular  pheno- 
menon connected  with  vaporisation  is  that  known  as  the  spheroidal 
state.  When  a  drop  of  water  is  let  fall  on  a  hot  metal  plate  the  drop 
ordinarily  boils  away  violently  with  a  hissing  noise.  If,  however,  the 
tempemture  of  the  metal  is  sufficiently  high,  the  drop  does  not  enter 
iato  ebullition,  neither  does  it  spread  over  the  surface  and  wet  it  as  at 
lower  temperatures,  but  it  rolls  about  on  the  surface  like  a  globule  of 
mercurj'.  The  phenomenon  may  be  easily  studied  by  raising  a  metal 
capBnlo  to  a  white  heat  over  a  bunsen  flame,  and  dropping  a  globule  of 
water  carefully  into  the  dish  from  a  pipette.  While  the  temperature 
of  the  dish  is  maintained  the  drop  remains  as  if  on  a  greased  sur- 
fnco,  while  evaporation  proceeds  rapidly  but  silently  from  its  under 
sorface.  If  the  lamp  lie  removed  and  the  dish  allowed  to  cool,  a 
[Mint  will  be  reached  at  which  the  drop  comes  into  contact  with  the 
surface,  and  violent  ebullition  seta  in  with  the  formation  of  a  cloud  of 
Tapour. 

During  the  sphei-oidai  condition  it  may  be  easily  verified  that  the 
drop  is  out  of  contact  with  the  hot  metal.  It  is  supported  on  a 
cusliion  of  il6  own  vapour.  The  eye  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face can  easily  oluerve  through  the  interval  between  the  drop 
(especially  if  it  is  coloured  dark)  and  the  aiuiace  any  bright  object,  such 
oa  a  flame,  placed  on  the  other  side.  Professor  Poggendorf  proved 
this  want  of  contact  in  another  manner.  The  two  terminals  of  an 
electric  battery  were  placed  in  contact,  one  with  the  drop  and  the 
oilier  with  the  hot  metal.  While  the  spheroidal  condition  lasted  no 
'  Gernc/.  jimi.  dt  Chimie  et  de  Fhya.,  G*  »ine.  torn.  W.,  1875. 
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current  passed,  but  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal  fell  to  the 
point  at  which  boiling  occurred,  the  galvanometer  was  deflected  showing 
that  contact  had  been  established. 

M.  Boutigny,^  by  placing  a  small  thermometer  in  the  drop,  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  drop  when  in  the  spheroidal  state  was  always 
below  its  boiling  point ;  and  Berger  *  afterwards  found  that  in  a  large 
globule  the  temperature  registered  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  its 
interior  marked  from  96°  to  98°  near  the  bottom,  and  about  90°  at  the 
upper  surface. 

In  the  case  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  the  temperature  of  the 
globule  is  low  enough  to  freeze  a  drop  of  water  placed  in  it. 
This  was  first  shown  by  Boutigny,  and  hence  the  apparently  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 
The  red-hot  crucible  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  freezing.  It  follows 
merely  from  the  fact  that  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  below  its 
boiling  point,  and  the  boiling  point  of  sulphurous  acid  is  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  Faraday  in  the  same  way  succeeded  in  solidi- 
fying mercury  by  using  solid  carbonic  acid  instead  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  employed  in  Boutigny's  experiment 

If  the  surface  of  the  heated  metal  be  flattish,  so  that  lateral 
escape  of  the  vapour  is  impeded,  it  will  burst  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  drop;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
vapour  can  escape  laterally  it  issues  in  regular  pulses,  which  throw 
the  surface  of  the  drop  into  beautiful  undulations.  As  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal  falls  the  vibration  of  the  drop  subsides  till  it  becomes 
motionless ;  it  then  suddenly  spreads  over  the  metallic  surface  with  a 
hissing  noise.  Contact  is  now  established,  and  the  spheroidal  condi- 
tion has  terminated. 

The  mode  of  experiment  may  be  reversed.  The  heated  capsule 
may  be  placed  afloat  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  hot  water.  While 
the  capsule  is  hot  it  floats  silently  on  the  surface  of  the  water  sup- 
ported on  a  cushion  of  vapour.  According  to  this  theory  the  vapour 
is  generated  so  rapidly  underneath  that  the  capsule  is  lifted  out 
of  contact  with  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as  a  globule  is  sup- 
ported on  a  hot  surface. 

The  first  observation  of  the  spheroidal  state  is  attributed  to 
Leidenfrost,  but  in  some  of  its  forms  it  must  have  been  known  from 
very  early  times.  The  laundress's  mode  of  testing  the  temperature 
of  a  smoothing  iron  by  means  of  a  drop  of  water  is  an  example.     A 

^  Boutigny,  Ann.  de  Chimic  et  de  Phys.,  3«  aerie,  torn.  ix.  p.  250  ;  torn.  xi.  p.  16  ; 
torn,  xxvii.  p.  54  ;  torn,  xxviii.  p.  178. 

-  Berger,  Pogg.  Ann.,  torn.  cxix.  p.  594,  1863. 
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white  hoi  iron  may  be  licked  with  the  tongue  without  injury,  contact 
with  the  metal  being  prevented  by  the  vapour  developed.  Similarly 
the  hand  if  wet  may  be  passed  through  a  stream  of  molteu  metal,  and 
solid  carbonic  acid  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth  without  injury.  Many 
esenpea  from  flery  ordeals  are  perhaps  attributable  to  the  same  pi-o- 
t«ctivo  influence.  After  the  hand  has  been  moiateiied  with  ether  it 
can  bo  plunged  into  melted  lead  without  experiencing  any  extreme 
eensation  of  heat 

The  use  of  a  heated  metallic  surface  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spheroidal  state.  The  only  necessary  condition  is  a 
sufficiently  elevated  temperature.  Liquid  drops  may  assume  the 
spheroidal  state  on  the  surface  of  another  liquid  whicli  is  sufficiently 
hot ;  and  solids  such  as  cai'bonic  acid  snow,  which  vaporise  without 
liquefaction,  assume  an  analogous  state  when  placed  on  a  surface  whose 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  vaporise  them  with  the  neceasary 
rapidity. 

That  a  liquid  drop  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  supported  on  a 
cushion  of  its  own  vapour  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  Budde, 
who  found  that  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump  water 
assumes  the  spheroidal  state  al  temperatures  as  low  as  80"  or  90'^ 
C  In  this  case  the  vapour  pressure  under  the  drop  is  only  that 
neceasary  to  the  suppoi-t  of  the  drop,  whereas  in  air  the  vapour 
pressing  under  the  drop  must  support  the  drop  and  tlie  atmospheric 
pressure  as  well. 

U  has  been  recently  shown  by  K.  S.  Kristensen '  that  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  dish  to  a  drop  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  not  sufficient 
to  accoimt  for  the  phenomenon,  but  that  the  heat  conducted  through 
the  vapour  must  also  he  taken  into  account  The  investigation  shows 
that  the  heat  conveyed  in  the  hitter  manner  preponderates. 

170.  Evaporation  from  Solids:  Sublimation.  —  Of  the  three 
stut«s  of  matter  the  liquid  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  solid 
and  the  gaseous,  Solids  when  heated  generally  pass  into  the  liquid, 
imd  then  into  the  gaseous  condition.  Solids  may,  however,  pass 
directly  into  the  state  of  vajjour  without  apparently  passing  through 
the  intermediate  stage — that  is,  solids  evaporatA  Ice  and  snow,  as  is 
well  known,  gradually  evaporate ;  and  in  the  Arctic  regions  this  is  the 
unly  manner  in  which  evaporation  can  occur.  Carbonic  acid  snow 
when  exposed  in  the  air  rapidly  passes  off  into  gas,  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  lie  liquefied  in  an  open  tube. 

In  these  cases  vaporisation  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  solid,  and 
'  Tidtikrift  far  Fhyiik  t>g  CfUmie  {2),  vol.  ix.  p.  161  ;  SciblilOer  dtr  Pk}i»ik, 
TOl.  Stli.  p.  155. 
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t!ie  process  k  termed  sublimation.  A  liquid  boils  or  passes  into  vapour 
ikt  a  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  of  its  saturated  vapour  is  equal 
to  that  which  the  liquid  supports,  If  now  the  pressure  of  the  vapoiu* 
of  any  substanca  at  the  fusing  point  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  one 
atmosphere,  then  this  substance  will  not  exist  under  atmosphfiric 
pressure  in  the  liquid  state,  for  aa  soon  as  the  solid  melts  the  liquid 
will  pass  off  into  vapour.  Boiling  will  thus,  as  it  were,  occur  at  the 
surface  of  the  solid.  This  will  always  occur  at  a  given  temperature  if 
the  pressure  is  less  than  that  of  tbe  saturated  vapour  of  the  sub- 
stance at  this  temperature  ;  but  if  the  pressure  be  greater  than  this 
value  the  liquid  form  will  bo  possible,  and  melting  will  occur  if  the 
given  temperature  is  above  the  (using  point.  Thus  arsenic  volatilises 
without  melting  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  the  [iressure  is 
increased,  fusion  may  be  effected ;  and  Camelley  ^  showed  that  ice, 
mercuric  chJoride,  and  camphor  do  not  melt  below  a  certain  pressure 
peculiar  to  each  substance,  and  which  he  proposed  to  call  the  critical 
pressure. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  experimentally  by  Pro- 
fessors Ramsay  and  Young,*  their  object  being  to  determine  if  aolids 
have  definite  volatilising  points  under  difTerent  pressures  just  as 
liquids  have  definite  boiling  points.  By  the  term  volatilising  is 
here  implied  a  condition  of  the  solid  analogous  to  that  of  a  liquid 
when  it  is  said  to  be  boiling,  and  not  the  mere  passing  off  into 
vapour  analogous  to  evaporation  in  liquids.  The  volatilising  point 
of  a  solid  under  a  given  pressure  is  the  maximum  temperature  at 
which  it  will  remain  in  the  solid  state  under  that  pressure.  The 
experiments  with  camphor  were  characteristic  of  the  whole  series. 
Some  camphor  was  congealed  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  which 
registered  its  temperature.  The  thermometer  with  tlie  solid  camphor 
thus  surrounding  its  bulb  was  inserted  into  an  air  reservoir  in  which 
the  pressure  could  be  varied  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  A  tube  led 
from  the  reservoir  to  a  condenser  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  At 
low  pressures  the  camphor  vapour  passed  over  into  the  condenser,  but 
at  somewhat  higher  pressures  it  deposited  in  the  connecting  tube,  show- 
ing that  at  these  pressures  the  vapour  was  much  nearer  its  condensing 
point.  When  the  pressure  was  increased  to  370  mm,  the  camphor 
melted,  and  a  liquid  drop  hung  from  the  end  of  the  solid  camphor 
coating  the  thermometer ;  but  when  the  pressure  was  again  reduced 
to  358  mm.  this  drop  solidified. 

171.  Cold    produced    by   Evaporation — Freezinfr  Machines. — 


W.  lUmwiy  and  8.  Young,  mi.  Trata.,  1884.  piut  i.  ]..  37. 
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Evaporation  is  alwayi;  accompanieil  liy  the  disappearance  of  heat,  and 
for  this  reaaoQ  a  liquid  cannot  continue  to  evaporate  and  at  the  eame 
time  maintain  its  temperature  unless  it  is  supplied  with  heat  from 
some  source.  A  liquid  evaporating  in  an  open  vessel  placed  in  a  room 
at  uniform  temperature  must  therefore  be  at  a  somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  room.  There  is  a  gradual  flow  of  heat  from  the 
room  into  the  liquid  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  disappears  or 
becomes  latent  in  evaporation.  If  the  supply  of  lieat  be  cut  off  while 
the  evaporation  is  caused  to  continue,  the  heat  necessary  for  tlie  eva- 
poration will  be  drawn  from  the  liquid  itself,  and  its  temperature  will 
fall  accordingly.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  rapid  evaiioration  be 
force<l  by  any  means  while  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  prevented  from  receiving  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
may  be  reduced  to  its  freezing  point,  and  solidification  may  be  brought 
al>out  as  a  result  of  the  evaporation. 

This  was  first  effected  in  the  case  of  water  by  Leslie.'  The 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  A  small 
capsule  B  containing  some  water  is  sup- 
ported over  a  dish  A  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  whole  is  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  au  air  pump.  On  exhausting 
the  receiver  the  pressure  is  diminished, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  water  evapo- 
rates rapidly  and  begins  to  boil  when  the 
pressure  is  suBiciently  reduced.  The 
evaporation  is  gi-oatly  facilitated  by  tfai.' 
preBence  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
absorbs  the  vapour  almost  as  rapidly  us 
it  is  formed.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  thus  quickly  reduced,  and  it 
ultiiutely  solidifies,  presenting  the  curious 
epecUcle  of  a  liquid  freezing  in  the  act  of  ebullition. 

A  freezing  machine  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Carre  on  this 
principle,  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  water  may  be  frozen  in 
a  short  time,  Tlie  water  to  be  frozen  is  contained  in  a  flask  (Fig,  71), 
which  is  attached  by  means  of  a  tube  to  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  made 
of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  and  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
From  the  farther  end  of  the  sulplmric  acid  chamber,  a  tube  leads 
to  the  vertical  cylinder  of  an  air  pump.  A  rod  attached  to  the 
handle  of  the  pump  works  a  stirrer  which  keeps  the  acid  in  agita- 
tion, and  by  thus  presenting  fresh  acid  to  the  vapour  hastens  the 
'  Lralio.  Ann.  da  Chimie,  I',  torn.  IxxiiL  p.  177. 
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evaporation.  The  pump  ia  worked  till  freeeing  begins,  and  the  acid 
bslng  in  constant  agitation,  the  vapour  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it. 
Once  freezing  has  commenced,  the  pump  is  worked  at  intervals  to  stir 
the  acid.  The  rate  of  freezing  depends  oa  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
and  when  this  becomes  diluted  it  must  be  renewed. 

Another  instrument  for    showing    the  soliditication  of  water   by 
evaporation    is  Woihiston's  crijop/uiroits  (Fig.  72),  which  consists   of   a 


bent  gla.ss  !ul>e  furnished  with  :\  bull)  at  --.irli  jthI  .■ri.inie  wuIli'  is  at 
first  introduced  and  boiled,  so  as  to  e\]ie]  all  the  air,  and  the  apparatus 
is  then  hermetically  scaled,  so  that  it  contains  only  water  and  water 
vapour,  that  is  water  under  a  smalt  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
When  it  is  desired  to  solidify  the  water  it  is  all  placed  in  one  of  the 
bulbs,  B,  and  the  other  bulb  A  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
vapour  rapidly  condenses  in  A,  and  ia  as  rapidly  formed  in  K     The 
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cooling  produced  in  H  by  this  rapid  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  cauae 
solidification  of  the  water- 
By  using  liquids  more  volatile  than  water,   a  temperature  much 
lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  water  may  be  obtained.     Thus  by  the 
evapomtion   of  sulphurons  acid,  which   boils  at 
-  10°  C,  or  with  uliloride  of  methyl,  a  tempera- 
ture low  etiough  to  freeze  mercury  may  he  easily 
obtained.      By  directing  a  jet  of  liquid  carbonic    i 
acid  on  the  bulb  of  an  alcohol  thermometer  the    | 
reading    of    the    instrument    was    reduced    by 
Thilorierto-  100°  C. 

Another  form  of  freezing  machine,  also  manu- 
factured by  M.  Carr^,^  depends  upon  the  distil-  '''^' '" 
iatiou  and  subsequent  evaporation  of  ammonia.  Tlie  itpparatua  consista 
of  a  boiler  A  (Fig.  73)  which  contains  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 
This  boiier  is  connected  by  a  tulje  C  to  a  slightly  conical  vessel  DD 
called  the  freezer,  and  a  brace  binds  tho  two  firmly  together.  These 
vessels  are  made  of  strong  galvanised  iron  plate,  and  can  beur  a 
pressure  of  7  atma.     A  tubuliire  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the 


(») 


(?) 


boiler  is  filled  with  oil  and  contains  a  thermometer.  The  freezer  DD 
ConEists  of  two  concentric  chambers,  and  it  is  only  the  space  between 
these  that  the  lube  C  communicates  with.  The  inner  chamber  E 
receives  a  metal  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen. 

The  process  of  freezing  necessitates  two  distinct  operations,  (a)  The 
boiler  is  first  heated  to  about  130"  over  a  furnace,  while  the  freezer 
is  placed  in  a  bath  of  cold  water.     The  ammonia  gas  is  thus  expelled 

'  Cuti.  Vomptet  Rendiu,  December  U,  ISSO. 
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from  the  solution  in  the  boiler  and  condenses  under  its  own  pressure 
in  the  jacket  of  the  freezer  together  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  water.  When  sufficient  gas  has  been  thus  condensed,  the  second 
part  (fi)  of  the  process  is  commenced.  This  consists  in  placing  the 
boiler  in  a  cold  water  bath,  and  the  freezer  outside  covered  with  flannel 
or  other  non-conducting  stufls,  so  that  it  cannot  receive  any  heat  from 
surrounding  objects.  The  cylinder  £  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen 
is  then  placed  in  the  interior  chamber  of  the  freezer.  As  the  boiler 
cools  the  ammonia  gas  dissolves  again  in  the  water,  and  the  liquid 
ammonia  in  the  jacket  of  the  freezer  rapidly  evaporates.  During  this 
distillation,  the  temperature  of  the  freezer  falls,  and  the  water  in  its 
interior  chamber  is  solidified.  In  order  to  secure  better  contact  be- 
tween the  water  cylinder  and  the  sides  of  the  freezer,  alcohol  is  poured 
in  between  them.  In  about  1 J  hour  a  compact  cylinder  of  ice  is  ob- 
tained. The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  73  gives  about  4  lbs.  of  ice 
per  hour  at  the  cost  of  one  farthing  per  pound.  Large  continuously- 
working  forms  of  apparatus  which  produce  800  lbs.  of  ice  per  hour 
have,  however,  been  built. 


Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation 

172.  Early  Determinations. — ^The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  a 
liquid  ordinarily  means  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  one 
gramme  of  the  liquid  at  the  boiling  point  into  saturated  vapour  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  latent  heats  commenced  with 
Black  and  culminated  in  the  work  of  Eegnault.  The  method  first  em- 
ployed by  Black  ^  was  both  primitive  and  interesting.  A  tin  vessel 
containing  water  was  set  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate  placed  over  a  fire  and 
kept  at  a  steady  temperature.  The  rate  at  which  the  temperature  of 
the  water  rose  was  carefully  noted,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
vessel  being  known,  this  gave  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  by  it  per 
minute.  The  time  was  then  noted  from  the  instant  the  water  com- 
menced to  boil  till  it  all  boiled  away.  This  gave  the  quantity  of 
heat  received  during  complete  vaporisation.  The  result  obtained 
by  this  rough  method  was  450,  that  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  convert  a  pound  of  water  at  the  boiling  point  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  into  saturated  vapour  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  would  raise  the  temperature  of  450  pounds  of 
water  1°  C. 

'  Black,  Lectures  an  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
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Some  time  afterwards  Irvine,'  at  the  invitation  of  Black,  eraployeil 
the  methoil  of  contlensatiou  iu  a  calorimeter,  and  found  the  iiiimber 
430.  Afterwards  Watt,  also  at  the  request  of  Black,  investigated 
the  matter  much  more  carefully,  and  found  the  number  533  for  tho 
latent  heat  of  steam.  This  number  is  tolerably  close  to  the  beet 
recent  results,  those  of  Regnanlt  giving  536'5.  The  apparatus  gener- 
ally employed  l>efore  the  lime  of  Regnault  was  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  74,  and  was  not  designed  to  give  the  accuracy  attained  by  recent 
experimental  research.  The  liquid  was  boiled  in  a  retort  C  furnished 
with  a  thermometer  which  registered  the  temperature.  The  vapour 
distilled  over  and  condensed  in  a  spiral  tube  immersed  in  the  water 
of  a  calorimeter.     Two  modes  of  procedure  are  now  open  for  adoption. 


The  spiral  may  open  into  a  vessel  situated  outside  the  calorimeter  into 
which  the  water  dri|«  as  it  is  condensed,  or  the  spiral  may  terminate 
in  ft  closed  reservoir  K  situated  inside  tho  calorimeter  where  the  water 
collects  and  is  drawn  off  at  the  termiuation  of  the  experiment. 

Let  U!  be  the  weight  of  liquid  arising  from  condensation,  x  its 
specific,  and  L  iu  latent  heat.  Let  9  be  temperature  of  the  vapour  at 
its  condensing  point,  ^,  the  initial,  and  0^  the  final  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter.  The  heat  given  oiit  by  the  condensation  of  the  weight 
10  of  the  liquid  will  bo  wL,  and  if  the  liquid  thus  condensed  be  allowed 
to  drip  away  from  the  extremity  of  tho  condensing  tube  into  a  vessel 
situated  ouUidu  the  calorimeter,  the  liquid  first  condensed  will  fall  to  6^, 
if  the  spiral  be  long  enough,  and  that  comlcnscd  at  the  end  of  the 

'  San  Bobima'a  itoAatiiral  I^iloiophy,  rol.  Ji,  when)  otbsr  «arly  datermJiitttioiiB 
■r*  cllaj, 
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experiment  will  fall  to  0^  so  that  the  whole  liquid  condensed  may  be 
taken  to  have  fallen  to  the  mean  temperature  ^(6^  +  0^)  of  the  calori- 
meter during  the  experiment.  The  heat  given  out  by  this  cooling 
of  the  liquid  will  be  ws[0  -  ^{0^  +  6^],  Also  if  W  be  the  complete 
water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  and  water  contained,  the  heat 
gained  by  the  calorimeter  will  be  W(^2  "  ^i)»  so  that  if  E  be  the  radia- 
tion correction 

wL+w8{0-^{ei+e2)}=yi{0'2-ei)+K 

If  5  be  known,  this  equation  gives  L  directly,  but  if  s  be  not  known, 
another  experiment  in  which  w  is  different  will  give  us  another  equa- 
tion containing  L  and  s,  and  by  means  of  these  two  equations  both  L 
and  s  may  be  determined. 

It  is  better  to  collect  the  liquid  in  a  reservoir  attached  to  the  con- 
densing spiral,  and  situated  inside  the  calorimeter.  In  this  case  all  the 
liquid  condensed  attains  ultimately  the  final  temperature  of  the  calori- 
meter, so  that  the  equation  becomes 

wL + t(w(^  -  ^2) = W(^2  -  ^i)  +  R. 

An  experiment  conducted  with  this  form  of  apparatus  is  subject  to 
many  sources  of  error,  for  the  vapour  in  passing  through  the  neck  of 
the  retort  leading  into  the  calorimeter  may  become  partially  condensed 
and  arrive  in  the  calorimeter  deprived  of  part  of  its  latent  heat  This 
will  lead  to  too  small  a  value  in  the  determination  of  L,  and  may  be 
partially  avoided  by  sloping  the  neck  of  the  retort  upwards,  so  that 
any  liquid  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  may  run  back  again 
into  the  boiler.  Heat  also  passes  over  to  the  calorimeter  by  conduc- 
tion through  the  connecting  tube,  and  this  increases  the  value  of  L ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  diminution  arising  from  the  former  error 
should  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  latter. 

Evidently  the  vapour  tube  should  be  so  arranged  that  any  vapour 
which  condenses  outside  the  calorimeter  should  remain  outside,  and  all 
that  condenses  inside  should  remain  inside.  Want  of  precaution  in 
the  former  respect  leads  to  too  low  a  value  of  L,  and  in  the  latter  too  high. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Kumford  obtained  such  a  high  figure 
as  571  for  water  vapour.  Despretz  ^  subsequently  found  540,  and  Brix,^ 
who  closely  discusses  the  sources  of  error,  obtained  the  same  number. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Regnault's  work  on  the  latent  heat  of  water 
vapour  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  total  ^  heat  of  water  vapour 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  323,  1823.  -  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  341. 

^  The  expression  **  total  heat "  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  convert  unit  weight  of  the  liquid  at  the  freezing  point  into  saturated  vapour  at 
any  other  temperature. 
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was  independent  of  the  pressure.  Watt  considered  it  established  by  Watt'al 
his  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  convert  a  given 
mass  of  water  at  zero  into  saturated  vapour  was  the  same  whatever 
the  pressure  of  the  vapour  might  be,  and  this  supposed  property  was 
known  as  Watt's  Law.  Later  experiments  by  CI6ment  and  Desormes  ^ 
in  1819  appeared  to  confirm  it,  so  that  the  law  became  f 


admitted  on  insufficient  evidence,  perhaps  because  it  was  very  con- 
venient in  many  calculations  concerning  the  steam-engine.  Several 
attempts  were  also  made  to  deduce  it  theoretically. 

Another  law,  namely,  that  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  was 
constant,  was  proposed  by  Creighton  and  Southern^  in  1603.  This 
was  known  as  Southern's  Law. 

'  Thensrd,  Traiid  de  Ckimie,  torn.  i.  p.  78. 
'  RobuoD,  ittAanieal  Phiiotophy,  vol.  U.  p.  ISO. 
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That  both  laws  are  incorrect  was  shown  subsequently  by  Eegnault, 
as  will  appear  from  the  account  of  his  experiments  given  in  Art  1 75. 

173.  Berthelot's  Apparatus. — M.  Berthelot  ^  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  errors  attending  the  early  method  of  experimenting  may  be 
avoided  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  75,  by  means  of 
which  the  latent  heat  of  a  vapour  may  be  rapidly  and  accurately 
determined  without  having  recourse  to  the  elaborate  apparatus  and 
precautions  employed  by  M.  Regnault.  In  M.  Berthelot's  apparatus 
the  flask  containing  the  liquid  under  examination  is  heated  by  a 
circular  gas-burner  /,  burning  under  a  metallic  disc  m.  The  centre  of 
the  flask  is  traversed  by  a  wide  tube  TT,  through  which  the  vapour 
descends  into  the  calorimeter,  where  it  condenses  in  the  spiral  SS  and 
collects  in  the  reservoir  R.  The  calorimeter  is  placed  inside  a 
water-jacket,  and  is  protected  from  the  radiation  of  the  burner 
by  a  slab  of  wood  covered  by  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  partial  condensation  is  avoided  before  the  vapour 
enters  the  calorimeter,  and  the  error  arising  from  conductivity  is 
corrected  by  observation  of  the  motion  of  the  thermometer  placed  in 
the  calorimeter  before  the  distillation  commences  and  after  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  weight  of  liquid  condensed  is  about  20  to  30  gr.  at  most, 
and  the  time  occupied  is  only  from  2  to  4  minutes.  By  this  means 
M.  Berthelot  found  for  the  latent  heat  of  water  the  value  536*2, 
whereas  the  elaborate  investigation  of  Regnault  gave  536*5.  The  close 
agreement  here  shows  the  value  of  the  apparatus  in  combining  speed 
with  accuracy,  and  it  consequently  may  be  used  to  determine  with 
sufficient  precision  the  latent  heats  of  rare  organic  liquids. 

174.  Method  of  Superheating. — The  greater  part  of  the  exact 
investigations  have  been  made  by  heating  the  vapour  above  its  con- 
densing point  before  it  passes  into  the  calorimeter,  and  in  this  case  the 
specific  heat  of  the  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liquid,  appears  in  the 
equation  which  determines  the  specific  heat.  Let,  as  before,  the  tem- 
perature of  condensation  of  the  vapour  be  By  while  the  initial  and 
final  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter  are  6^  and  ^2-  Let  the  vapour 
entering  the  calorimeter  be  superheated  at  the  temperature  d\  and 
let  the  specific  heat  of  the  vapour  be  a-.  The  quantity  of  heat  given 
out  by  the  vapour  in  cooling  from  0'  to  its  point  of  condensation  6  is 
wcr  {&  -  6\  so  that  the  equation  for  L  becomes 

supposing  that  the  condensed  liquid  is  all  retained  in  the  calorimeter 

and  attains  the  final  temperature  6^     Three  experiments  in  which  w 

1  CompUs  Eendus,  torn.  Ixxxv.  p.  647  ;  and  Journal  de  Physique,  torn.  vi.  p.  337. 
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is  varied  give  us  three  ec|uatioiis  to  determine  L,  <t,  and  s.  It  ts  here 
supposed  that  a-  is  constant  This  is  not  the  case  vnth  non-saturated 
i-aiwurn,  and  for  the  range  here  employed  it  represents  the  mean  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  vapour. 

175.  Regnault's  Determination  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Water 


Vapour. — The  problem  which  Regcault  proposed  to  himself  waa  the 
determination  of  the  total  lent  of  saturated  water  vapour  at  divers 
presaureB — timl  is,  the  eatimatioTi  of  the  ipiantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
convert  unit  weight  of  water  at  0"  C.  into  saturated  vapour  at  any 
premttre. 
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The  appiuAtna  by  meane  of  which  this  investigatton  was  condncted  ' 
is  ehown  in  profile  in  Fig.  70,  and  front  view  in  Fig.  7 T.      The  vapour 
was  generated  in  a  sLrongty-nuide  boiler  (Fig.  7G)  of  300  litres  capacity, 
which  conttuned  about  150  litres  of  pure  distilled  water.     The  vapour 
accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of  iho  boiler,  and   there  entered   a 


serpentine  lube,  enclosed  within  the  boiler,  the  open  end  of  wbidi 
projected  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  tube  carried  the  Taponr 
from  the  boiler  to  the  calorimeter  K,  and  in  the  intervnl  between  the 
two,  the  tube  was  furnished  with  a  steam  jacket  T,  the  outatde  of  which 
was  well  wrapped  in  non-conducting  woollen  stuff.     By  this  meuns  the 
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vapour  entered  the  calorimeter  saturated,  but  quite  dry,  that  is,  free 
from  mist  or  waler-dust.  The  temperature  of  ebullition  was  indicated 
by  thermometera  passing  down  into  the  boiler.  At  high  preBsures 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  would  be  incorrect  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  pressure  on  the  bulb,  and  for  this  reason  iron  tubulures 
closed  at  the  lower  end  were  let  into  the  boiler.  Tiiese  descended  into 
the  interior,  and  contained  mercury  in  which  the  tliermometers  were 
placed  free  from  all  perturbations  arising  from  the  pressui'c  of  the 
steam. 

Having  arrived  at  the  distributing  piece  R,  the  vapour  could  be  let 
into  either  of  two  exactly  similar  calorimeters  K  and  K'  (Fig.  77)  or 
it  could  pass  on  into  the  condenser  E.  Immersed  in  each  calorimeter 
was  a  condensing  system  consisting  of  two  copper  spheres  and  a 
spiral  copper  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77.  The  vapour  condensed  here 
(when  allowed  to  pass  in),  and  the  water  resulting  was  drawn  off  in  a 
flask  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  vapour  condensed  during  an  experiment  could  be 
time  determined,  and  as  some  of  the  liquid  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the 
spiral  and  copper  spheres,  it  was  assumed  that  this  adhesion  remained 
constant,  and  therefore  the  water  drawn  off  in  any  experiment  repre- 
eented  the  amount  of  condensation. 

In  order  that  the  temjierature  of  ebullition  might  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  a  large  air  drum  V,  immersed  in  a  bath  which  kept  its  tem- 
perature constant,  was  connected  to  B,  and  thence  vrith  every  port 
of  the  apparatus.  By  pumping  air  into  (or  out  of)  this  drum  the 
{treasure  in  the  boiler  could  be  varied  at  pleasure.  This  pressure  was 
measured  by  an  open  air  manometer  HiI. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  boiler  was  heated,  and  the  steam  was 
allowed  to  pass  Ihrougli  the  connecting  tubes  into  the  condenser  for 
nearly  an  hour,  so  that  the  whole  apjiaratus  took  up  a  stationary  tem- 
iveratnre,  and  the  air  was  completely  chased  from  the  boiler.  A  pre- 
liminary experiment  was  made  by  noting  for  five  minutes  the  rat«  of 
change  of  temperature  of  each  of  the  calorimeters.  The  water  when 
first  placed  in  the  calorimeter  was  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  so 
that  during  an  experiment  it  received  heat  by  radiation,  and  also  hy 
conduction  through  the  connecting  tubes.  Aik  observation  made  in 
the  some  way  before  the  boiler  was  heated  gave  the  radiation  correc- 
tion, and  this,  combined  with  that  now  made  after  heating,  gives  the 
correction  for  conduction.  In  conecting  for  radiation  it  was  found 
sufficiently  accurate  lo  employ  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  viz.  that  the 
ratfl  of  change  of  temperature  due  to  radiation  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  air  multiplied  by 
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a  constant ;  the  value  of  the  constant  was  found  in  this  case  to  lie 
between  the  limits  0*001  and  0002. 

The  two  calorimeters  were  now  filled  with  water  at  S^y  and  the 
vapour  was  allowed  to  pass  into  one  of  them  till  its  temperature 
became  6^,  If  w  be  the  weight  of  water  condensed  in  this  operation, 
and  W  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  then  the  approximate 
equation  for  L  is 

where  6  is  the  temperature  of  condensation  of  the  vapour — that  is,  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  in  the  boiler,  and  s  the  mean  specific 
heat  of  water  between  6  and  6^.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  6^  is  not  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  at  the  instant  the  steam  is  shut  off. 
During  the  process  of  condensation  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  condensing  apparatus  is  above  that  of  the  calorimeter,  so  that  after 
the  steam  is  shut  off  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  continues  to 
rise  for  a  short  time  to  a  maximum  temperature  6^.  If  no  loss  or  gain 
of  heat  took  place  through  radiation  and  conduction  the  maximum 
temperature  would  be  ^2  +  ^^>  where  25^  is  the  sum  of  the  corrections 
to  be  applied  for  all  perturbating  influences,  and  the  e'quation  for  L 
becomes 

A  similar  experiment  was  then  made  with  the  other  calorimeter. 
Thus  when  the  steam  was  shut  off  from  one  it  was  turned  into  the 
other,  so  that  while  one  was  subject  to  the  heating  arising  from  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour,  as  well  as  to  the  perturbations  of  radiation 
and  conduction,  the  other  was  subject  to  the  latter  influences  alone. 
Hence,,  if  the  two  calorimeters  are  identical  in  all  respects,  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  variations  of  temperature  of  one  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  other.  Perfect  identity 
could  not,  however,  be  realised,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  each  separately. 

During  an  experiment  each  calorimeter  was  subject  to  two  sources 

of  error, — one  due  to  conduction  through  the  connecting  tubes,  which 

may  be  taken  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  temperatures 

of  the  vapour  and  the  calorimeter,  the  other  due  to  radiation  and 

proportional    to  the    difference    of  temperature    of    the    atmosphere 

and  the  calorimeter.      Denoting  these  differences  by  \  and  Ag,  the 

change  of  temperature  per  minute  of  the  calorimeter  due  to  these 

causes  will  be 

W=AiAi  +  A2A2  ...  (1). 

The  coefficients  A^  and  A^  were  determined  by  first  allowing  the  vapour 
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to  pass  through  the  distributing  piece  K  iuto  the  condenser,  so  that 
the  calorimeters  were  heated  by  conduction  and  radiation  only.  Ob- 
servations on  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  gave  SO,  A^  and  Ag  in 
equation  (1).  Another  equation  was  formed  between  A^  and  A^ 
with  different  coefficients,  by  allowing  the  vapour  to  pass  into  either 
calorimeter  for  some  time,  so  that  its  temperature  became  elevated, 
and  A^  and  A^  became  A/  and  ^.  The  steam  was  then  shut  out  from 
the  calorimeter  and  allowed  to  pass,  as  before,  into  the  condenser,  and 
observations  were  made  on  the  rate  of  cooling  or  heating  of  the  calori- 
meter.    This  gave 

W=AiAi'  +  AjAa'  .  .  .  (2). 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  determine  A^  and  Ag,  and  these  being  known 
for  each  calorimeter,  the  total  correction  28^  to  the  temperature  of 
either  calorimeter  during  an  experiment  can  be  easily  found. 
By  this  means  Regnault  determined  the  quantity  of  heat 

necessary  to  convert  a  gramme  of  water  at  O^  ^^^  saturated 
vapour  at  ^°,  where  s  is  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  0"^ 
and  $2°.  This  is  what  Regnault  termed  the  total  heat  of  steam.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  under  pressures  varying  from  0*22  to 
13*625  atmospheres,  and  between  these  limits  Regnault  found  that 
the  total  heat  at  any  temperature  6  was  represented  by  the  formula 

Q  =  606 -5 +  0-305^. 

In  38  experiments  made  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  Total  heat 
the  mean  value  of  the  total  heat  was  found  to  be  637*67,  the  extreme  ^^  ****°^ 
values  in  the  series  being  635*6  and  638*4. 

Taking  the  specific  heat  of  water  to  be  unity,  the  formula  for  the 
latent  heat  at  any  temperature  6  will  be 

L=Q-^  =  606*5-0-695^. 

These  results  overthrew  the  laws  of  Watt  and  Southern,  and 
settled  all  controversy  on  the  subject 

When  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  taken  into 
account  the  latent  heat  of  steam  falls  from  606*5  at  0*"  C.  to  536*5 
at  100°  C.  and  to  464*3  at  200°  C,  and  if  the  formula  for  L  is  quite 
general,  it  follows  that  the  latent  heat  of  water  vapour  will  become 
zero  at  the  temperature 

and   this  consideration   stands  in  close  relation  to  what   is   known 
as  the  continuous  passage  from  the  liquid   to   the  gaseous  state  in 
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the  celebrated  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour  and  Andrews 
(Art.  209).  The  critical  point  for  water  however  appears  to  be 
365°  C. 

176.  Specific  Heats  of  Non-Saturated  Vapours. — If  the  vapour 
be  superheated  before  entering  the  calorimeter,  then,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  equation  for  L  embraces  the  specific  heats  of  the 
substance  in  both  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states;  so  that  by  three 
experiments  both  these  quantities  as  well  as  L  may  be  determined. 
In  this  manner  Regnault^  found  that  the  specific  heat  of  super- 
heated water  vapoiu*  under  constant  pressure  was  constant  within 
the  limits  of  temperature  employed  in  his  experiments.  The  results 
of  four  series  of  e;q)eriments  gave  for  steam  0*46881,  0*481 11, 
0*48080,  0*47963. 

Eegnault  ^  extended  his  researches  to  several  other  liquids.  The 
vapour  was  superheated  by  passing  through  a  spiral  contained  in  an 
oil  bath  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  temperature  of  boiling. 
The  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  liquid  to  its  boiling  point  was 
accurately  determined,  and  these  experiments  gave  both  the  latent 
heat  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  vapour.  The  latter  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  former,  so  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  vapour  deter- 
mined in  this  manner  is  subject  to  all  the  errors  of  a  complicated 
experiment.  The  principal  results  obtained  by  Regnault  are  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 

^  Regnault  employed  another  method  for  determining  the  latent  heats  of  vapours 
at  low  temperatures.  A  known  weight  of  the  liquid  was  placed  in  a  reservoir  con- 
tained in  the  calorimeter  at  a  temperature  ^i**,  and  boiling  was  caused  by  reducing 
the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The  vapour  condensed  in  a 
retort  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  sea  salt.  The  pressure  of  tlie  vapour 
coming  from  the  liquid  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere registered  by  the  manometer.  The  liquid  all  boiled  away,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  fell  to  O^-  If  23^  denote  the  correction  of  ^2  for  losses  of  heat  during 
the  experiment,  then  the  heat  lost  by  the  calorimeter  during  the  vaporisation  of 
the  liquid  is 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  liquid  be  ^,  the  heat  gained 
by  the  liquid  is 

and  we  have  the  equation 

L  j<?  +  t^?(r[4(^i  +  ^2)  -  ^] = «^(^i  -  ^)  +  WC^i  -  ^0  +  23^). 

An  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  value  of  6  arising  from  the  reading  of  the  pressure  of 
the  manometer. 

By  the  above  method  experiments  were  made  at  pressures  varying  between  13-6 
mm.  and  3*9  mm. 

^  HechcrcheSf  etc.,  tom.  ii.  p.  163. 
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Specific  heats   of  superheated   vapours  under  constant  pressure 
(Eegnault) — 


Ether 

0-47966 

Chloroform 

0-15666 

Alcohol    . 

0-45341 

Acetic  ether     . 

0-40082 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

0-15696 

Acetone   . 

0-41246 

Benzine   . 

0-3754 

Dutch  liquid    . 

0-22931 

Wood  spirit 

0-45802 

Ethyl  chloride . 

0.27376 

Essence  of  turpentine 

0-5061 

jy     disulphide 

0-40081 

The  variation  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  after  E.  Wiedemann : —  ^ 


Vapour. 

B&nge  of  Temperature. 

Specific  Heat. 

Chloroform 

26-9  to  189**-8 

0-1341  +  0-0001354^ 

Ethyl  bromide  . 

27-9  to  189" -5 

0-1354  +  0-003560   0 

Benzine     . 

34-1  to  179''-5 

0-2237  +  0-0010228^ 

Acetone     . 

26-2  to  179°-3 

0-2984  +  0-0007738^ 

Acetic  ether 

32-9  to  ISS'^-S 

0-2738  +  0-0008700^ 

Ether 

25-4  to  ISS'^-S 

0-3725  +  0-0008536^ 

The  specific  heat  of  carbon  dioxide  is  known  to  vary  consider- 
ably near  the  condensing  pointy  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
other  vapours  vary  in  a  similar  manner  in  this  respect. 

Eilhard  Wiedemann  has  proposed  a  method  for  determining  the 
specific  heats  of  vapours  under  constant  pressure,  which  applies  to 
liquids  that  boil  between  0°  and  100°.  Boiling  is  caused  at  a  low 
temperature  by  partial  exhaustion — that  is,  reduction  of  pressure  by  an 
air  pump.  The  vapour  is  then  heated  in  a  bath  and  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  calorimeter  at  a  temperature  of  from  20°  to  30°  C,  which 
is  above  the  condensing  point  of  the  vapour.  All  the  heat  yielded  to 
the  calorimeter  is  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  vapour.  An  experiment 
lasts  five  or  six  minutes,  and  the  results  obtained  agree  with  those  of 
Regnault.  They  indicate  that  the  specific  heats  of  vapours  increase 
notably  as  the  temperature  rises. 

177.  Variation  of  Latent  Heat  with  Temperature. — ^Andrews  ^ 
investigated  latent  heats  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  relation  existed  between  the  latent  heats  and  the  physical 
properties  of  vapours,  but  he  failed  to  deduce  any  fixed  law.  In 
this  inquiry  he  was  preceded  by  Ure,  Despretz,  Brix,  and  Favre  and 


^  Eilhard  Wiedemann,  Ann,,  Band  u.  p.  195,  1877. 
^  Andrews,  Quarterly  Journal  Chenu  Soe,  of  London,  vol.  i  p.  27. 
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Silbermann.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that  for  different  liquids^ 
the  latent  heat  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weight  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
molecular  latent  heat  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 
Thus  for  water  at  100°  C,  A  =  537,  the  vapour  density  8=9,  and 
T  =  373. 

\d      537  X  9 


T  "■     373 


=  12-95. 


For  methyl  alcohol  the  corresponding  quantity  is  12*86. 

[For  interned  and  external  latent  heats,  see  Chap.  VIII.  Sec.  vi.] 

1  Dr.  F.  T.  Trouton,  Phil.  Mag,,  vol.  xviii  p.  64,  1884 ;  also  suggested  by 
Pictet,  Ramsay,  and  others. 


SECTION  ta 

ON  THE  PRESSURE  OF  SATURATED  VAPOURS 

178.  Vapour  Pressure. — ^When  a  bubble  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer  tube  a  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column  is  produced,  which  increases  with  the  quantity  of  air  intro- 
duced. A  similar  depression  is  produced  by  the  vapour  of  a  liquid, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Dalton  ^  first  studied  the  pressures  of 
saturated  vapours.  Small  quantities  of  any  volatile  liquid  may  be 
conveniently  introduced  into  a  barometer  by  means  of  a  curved 
pipette.  If  a  very  small  globule  of  a  liquid  is  allowed  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  mercurial  column  it  will  pass  into  vapour  very  rapidly, 
filling  the  space  above  the  mercury,  and  producing  a  corresponding  de- 
pression of  the  column.  Another  small  globule  will  also  evaporate  and 
produce  a  further  depression,  and  so  on.  A  point  is  reached,  however, 
at  which  further  evaporation  ceases,  and  the  introduction  of « more 
liquid  is  not  attended  by  an  increase  of  vapour  pressure  in  the  space 
above  the  mercury,  the  temperature  being  supposed  constant  If 
more  liquid  is  introduced  it  merely  floats  on  the  top  of  the  mercury 
(Fig.  78).  Further  evaporation  ceases.  Thus  at  a  given  temperature 
a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  will  evaporate  in  a  given  space,  and  the 
pressure  it  exerts  in  this  space  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only. 
If  the  space  be  increased,  more  liquid,  if  present,  will  evaporate,  and 
if  the  space  be  reduced  some  of  the  vapour  will  condense.  In  this 
case  the  vapour  (or  space)  is  said  to  be  saturated,  and  the  correspond- 
ing pressure  is  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  for  this  temperatura 

The  behaviour  of  a  vapour  may  be  studied  by  depressing  or  raising 
the  barometer  tube  in  the  cistern  (Fig.  79).  When  the  vapour  is 
saturated  the  depression  of  the  tube  in  the  cistern  merely  reduces 
the  space  above  the  mercurial  column.  Some  of  the  vapour  condenses, 
and  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  remains  fixed.  The  vapour 
pressure  remains  constant,  and  the  glass  tube  slides  over  the  column 

^  Dalton,  Memoir  of  the  Manchester  Soc,  voL  xv.  p.  409. 
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of  mercury  as  if  it  were  a  bar  of  metal  If,  however,  the  vapour  ia 
not  saturated  it  behaves  very  nearly  aa  a  gas.  Elevation  of  the 
tube  increases  the  height  of  the  column — that  is,  decreases  the  pressure 
of  the  vapour,  and  depression  of  the  tube  in  the  cistern  increases  the 
vapour  pressure  and  decreases  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column. 
A  non-saturated  vapour  nearly  obeys  Boyle's  law. 

The  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapour  depends  on  the  temperature, 
and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid.    Thus  at  20°  C.  the  depresaiou  of 


i 


1 

A  S 


a  barometer  column  by  saturated  water  vapour  is  about  17  mm.,  by 
alcohol  60  mm.,  and  by  ether  460  muL 

If  the  temperature  is  kept  constant  a  alight  increase  of  pressure 
will  produce  complete  condensation  of  a  saturated  vapour.  If  the 
temperature  is  lowered  condensation  occurs  also,  and  continues  till  the 
vapour  pressure  reaches  the  maximum  value  correBponding  to  the  new 
temperatura  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  cool  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  a  saturated  vapour  in 
order  to  produce  condensation.  The 
'  cooling  of  any  part  of  it  will  suffice. 
Thus,  if  one  bulb  A  of  a  bent  tube 
A£  (Fig.  80)  contains  a  liquid, 
the  remainder  of  the  tube  will  be 
filled  with  saturated  vapour.  If 
'*"°"'  now  B   is   cooled  by   being   placed 

in  a  cold  bath,  or  otherwise,  the  vapour  in  B  will  condense.  The 
vapour  pressure  in  B  will  be  less  thau  that  in  A,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  current  of  vapour  will  flow  from  A  to  B,  This  state  of  things  will 
continue  as  long  aa  B  is  colder  than  A.  The  liquid  will  gradually 
diatil  into  the  colder  part  of  the  aiq>aratuB.  The  flow  of  vapour  ia 
accompanied  by  a  flow  of  heat  tending  to  equalise  the  temperaturea 
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Tlie  evitpiiratioii  iji  A  is  accoinjianied  by  absorption  of  heat,  and 
evolution  of  the  same  takes  place  is  B.  The  apparatus  illuBtrates  the 
action  of  a  heat  engine.  The  current  of  vapour  flowing  from  A  to  B 
might  be  employed  to  do  mechanical  work  (as  a  mill  ia  turned  by  a 
currant  of  water),  while  heat  passes  from  a  body  A  to  another  B  at 
a  lower  temjicrattire. 

179.  Determination  of  Maximum  Vapour  Pressures. — The 
first  fairly  accunite  measurements  of  the  jiressiu'e  of  saturated  vapoiu's 
(or  maximum  vapour  tensions,  as  it  is  generally 
termed)  were  made  by  Dalton.'  Previously 
the  matter  had  been  investigated  by  Zicglor,^ 
Watt,^  B^tancourt,*  Southern,^  and  Schmidt,"  in 
a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  manner. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Dalton  is  shown 
in  Fig.  81.  Two  similar  barometer  tubes  a  and 
b  were  attached  to  a  scale  which  enabled  the 
height  of  the  mercury  to  be  read  off.  Both 
stood  in  the  same  cistern  of  mercury,  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  bath  which  could  be  heated 
from  below,  and  the  temperature  was  noted  by 
means  of  three  thermometers  lixed  along  the 
scale,  the  mean  of  which  was  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  temperature  of  the  bath.  A  little 
liquid  was  introduced  into  one  of  the  tubes 
(u),  and  the  depression  of  the  mercurial  column 
noted,  together  with  the  temperature  of  the  ^ 
btith.  By  varying  the  temperature  the  pressure 
of  the  saturated  vapour  was  found  for  all 
temperatures  withiu  tbe  range  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Aa  in  this  form  of  apparatus  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  is  different  in 
different  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  rediu 

eion  to  that  which  it  would  have  been  if  the  mercury  were  at  zero 
— that  is,  the  difference  of  height  h  must  bo  divided  iiy  (l+uifl), 
where  m  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury.  With  water 
vtipour  the  pressure  is  equal  to  I  atmo.  at  100"  C,  and,  consequently, 
this  form  of  apparatus  can  bo  used  only  for  temperatures  below 
'  Dalton,  aieiii.  Maiahealer  PMI.  Soe.,  voL  xv.  p.  40P. 

*  SSaglnr,  Spteimm  phyrko-Minicuvi  de  digmlore  I'apini,  f.  4S,  Basel,  I7Ii9, 
'  Writ,  Rotiitm't  Syttrm  of  Mteh.  Fhil,  vot.  u,  p.  2S,  Brewster'a  rditioii,  1814. 
*  BiiUuioourt,  IStmeire  avr  la/anx  ajienwist  <U  la  vapeur,  Pikris,  1792, 
,  170. 
f.  p.  ISl. 
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100°  C.    At  this  temperature  the  mercury  in  the  tube  M'hich  contains 
the  vapour  will  stand  at  the  cistern  level 

The  chief  objection  to  these  early  experiments  was  the  want  of 
precaution  to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  batL  The  use  of 
several  thermometers  placed  along  the  scale  does  not  avoid  this  source 
of  error.  The  vapour  will  be  practically  at  the  temperature  of  that 
part  of  the  bath  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  mercury  in  a  similar 
way  will  assume  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  bath  around 
it.  For  accuracy  the  bath  should  be  maintained  throughout  at 
the  same  temperature,  or  else  some  scheme  should  be  devised  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  could  be  accurately  known, 
and  also  that  of  the  mercury.  The  pressure  determined  here  is 
really  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  tube. 

The  difference  of  height  of  the  mercurial  columns  should  also 
be  measured  for  accuracy  by  means  of  a  cathetometer ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  to  contain  the  bath  is  ob- 
jectionable as  errors  due  to  refraction  are  introduced.  A  bath  chamber 
with  a  plane  glass  front  is  much  superior. 

Accurate  determinations  in  which  these  sources  of  error  were 
avoided  were  first  made  by  Kaemtz.^  He  merely  exposed  the  tubes 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  noted  the  depressions  through  summer  and 
winter,  the  temperature  ranging  between  —19°  and  +26°  C.  These 
observations  were  made  for  meteorological  purposes ;  but  a  much 
wider  range  is  necessary  in  physical  investigations.  The  gap  thus 
left  was  filled  up  by  Kegnault. 

A  general  law  connecting  the  vapour  pressures  of  different  substances 
was  announced  by  Dalton  in  1801,  to  the  effect  that  the  pressures 
of  the  saturated  vapours  of  all  liquids  were  equal  at  temperatures 
equally  removed  from  their  boiling  points.  This  law  is,  however,  not 
near  the  truth.  Water  boils  at  100°  C,  and  ether  under  the  same 
pressure  at  35"  C,  the  pressure  of  water  vapour  at  80**  C.  (that  is 
20**  below  the  beiling  point)  is  355  mm.,  while  that  of  ether  at 
15"  C.  is  354  mm.  These  numbers  agree  excellently.  In  fact  it  was 
by  the  comparison  of  water  and  ether  that  Dalton  deduced  his  rule. 
In  the  case  of  alcohol,  however,  the  boiling  point  is  78°  C,  and  the 
vapour  pressure  at  58*  C.  is  only  330  mm.  This  is  considerably  too 
low  according  to  Dalton's  rule.  Similar  deviations  occur  with  other 
substances. 

Diihring's  rule  agrees  much  better  with  experiment.    It  is  merely  a 
modification  of  Dalton's  law  with  a  factor  introduced  depending  on  the 
^  Kaemtz,  ITraiU  de  MiUorologie^  torn.  L  p.  290. 
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naiure  of  the  substance.  lu  it  as  we  pass  from  temperatures  of  equal 
vapour  pressure  for  two  Bubstancea  to  two  other  temperatureB  of 
equal  pressure,  the  differences  of  tempei-ature  are  not  taken  equal,  but 
proportional,  the  constant  of  proportionality  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  substance. 

180.  Vapour  Pressures  at  Low  Temperatures. — The  deter- 
mination of  vapour  pressures  at  temperatures  beioi 
ducted  by  Gay-Lussac '  with  a  tnodilieil  form 
of  Dalton's  apparatus.  The  vapour  tube  was 
an  ordinary  barometer  tube  CD  having  its 
upper  end  bent  round  {Fig.  82>,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  pendent  bidb  E  which  could  be  con- 
veniently immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
This  mixture  should  be  fluid,  so  that  it  could 
be  constantly  stirred  during  an  eicpertmeQt. 
The  liqiud  under  examination  was  contained 
in  the  huib,  so  thai  its  temperature  as  well 
as  that  of  its  vapour  was  tlie  same  as  that  of 
the  freezing  mixture,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  kept  steady  for  a  sufficient  time.  Now 
the  vapour  pressure  in  the  whole  apparatus  is 
the  maximum  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  part — that  is,  the 
temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture.  Hence 
the  depression  of  tlie  mercurial  column  gives 
the  maximum  pressure  of  the  vapour  at  tlie 
temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

Eegnault,  who  also  employed  this  method,  i 
took  the  precaution  of  using  a  freezing  mixture 
of   chloride  of  calcium  and  snow,  which  is  a  ttg-K. 

liquid,  and  can  be  constantly  stiri'ed  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
ihroughont. 

181.  Vapour  Pressures  at  High  Temperatures. — The  deter- 
mination of  the  pressiu«  of  the  saturated  water  vapour  at  tempera- 
tures iibove  100°  C,  was  undertaken  by  a  commission  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829  under  the  direction  of  Dulong  and 
Ar«^o.*  Their  experiments  ranged  from  100°  to  224°  C.  correspond- 
ing to  pressures  varying  from  1  to  24  atmospheres.  The  principle 
of  the  method  consisted  in  heating  a  liquid  in  a  closed  boiler,  and 
observing  the  temperature  and  corresponding  pressure  of  tlie  vapour. 

'  Gay-LuiuaR  ;  «ee  Diol's  TraiU  d/  Pkyaiqiu,  Lum.  i.  |i,  S87. 
'  Daloug  iini]  kn^o,  iltm.  dt  I'Acad.,  Una.  > 
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The  liquid  was  first  boiled  for  some  time  to  expel  all  the  air  from  the 
boiler,  which  was  then  closed  and  connected  with  a  compressed  air 
manometer.  When  the  liquid  was  heated  the  pressure  and  the 
temperature  rose  together.  An  observation  was  made  by  arresting 
the  supply  of  heat  and  noting  the  maximum  temperature  attained, 
together  with  the  corresponding  pressure.  The  temperature  was 
registered  by  thermometers  placed  in  iron  tubulures  protruding  into 
the  interior  of  the  boiler. 

These  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish 
reliable  results,  and  the  apparatus  suffered  from  many  defects.  The 
liquid  never  really  entered  into  ebullition,  so  that  the  temperature 
could  not  be  kept  constant  during  an  observation.  The  necessity  for 
new  determinations  was  soon  felt,  and  the  task  was  undertaken  by  the 
committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania^  in  1830.  Their 
apparatus,  however,  was  little  better  than  that  of  Dulong  and  Arago, 
and  their  two  series  of  observations  agreed  neither  with  each  other 
nor  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 

The  subject  was  consequently  taken  up  nearly  simultaneously  by 
Magnus  2  and  Eegnault^  in  1843.  The  experiments  of  Magnus  were 
free  from  the  objections  to  which  the  earlier  investigations  were  open, 
but  they  were  not  extended  to  temperatures  above  115°  C.  The 
liquid  was  enclosed  in  the  shorter  arm  of  a  siphon  barometer  which 
was  immersed  in  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  kept 
constant  and  was  determined  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer.  The 
open  branch  of  the  barometer  tube  was  connected  with  a  free  air 
manometer,  and  also  with  an  air  pump,  by  means  of  which  the  pressure 
could  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  results  of  these  experiments  agree 
remarkably  well  with  those  of  M.  Regnault,  whose  researches  were  of 
a  much  more  exhaustive  character,  extending  from  pressures  of  about 
4  mm.  to  over  30  atmospheres. 

Regnault's  Experiments 

182.  Experiments  between  0°  and  50°  C. — Nearly  all  the 
determinations  of  vapour  pressures  at  low  temperatures  have  been 
made  by  observation  of  the  depression  produced  by  the  vapour  in  a 
barometer  tube.  The  chief  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  method  is 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  exact  temperature  of  the  vapour.  In 
Dalton's  apparatus  the  bath  extended  over  the  whole  length  of  the 

^  See  Bncy.  BrU,,  vol.  xx. 
2  Gustav  Magnus,  Fogg.  Ann.,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  225,  1844. 
^  Regnault,  JUUUum  des  Ea^riences,  torn.  i.  p.  467.. 
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barometer  tube,  and  in  such  a  tall  bath,  heated  from  below,  Hegonulb 
found  that  the  liquid  rapidly  settled  into  layers  at  different  tempera- 
tures aa  soon  as  stirring  was  stopped.  Beeides,  in  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Dalton  it  was  impossible  to  stir  the  bath  without  causing 
the  mercury  to  oscillate  in  the  tubes.  The  method  in  fact  would 
only  be  fairly  accurate  for  temperatures  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  this  reason  Regriault  adopted  a  modified  form  of  Dalton's 


appamtus  (Fig.  83)  in  his  experiments  at  temperatures  below  50°  C. 
The  bath  was  considerably  shortened,  but  of  considerable  capacity  (45 
litres),  so  that  it  could  be  conatjintly  stirred  (by  11)  and  kept  at  a 
uniTorm  temperature  throughout.  The  bath-chamber  was  furnished 
with  a  pintle  glass  window  through  which  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
merctuy  in  tiio  tubes  a  and  l>  could  be  read  by  moans  of  a  catheto- 
tonttir.  lu  order  to  ascertain  if  any  error  in  the  reading  of  this 
difference  of  level  was  caused  by  refraction  through  the  glass  and 
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liquid,  a  fine  mark  was  traced  on  the  barometer  tube  near  the  level 
of  the  mercury,  and  a  centimetre  scale  was  marked  on  the  vapour 
tube.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  mark  on  the  barometer 
and  each  division  of  the  centimetre  scale  on  the  vapour  tube  was 
then  determined  by  means  of  a  cathetometer — first  in  air,  and  then 
when  the  chamber  was  filled  with  water.  An  absolute  deviation  due 
to  refraction  was  found,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  half  a 
millimetre,  but  the  relative  deviation — that  is,  the  observed  difference 
of  level  between  any  two  points,  one  marked  on  each  tube — was 
scarcely  appreciabla  In  no  case  did  it  amount  to  so  much  as 
O'l  mm. 

An  error  in  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercurial  columns,  due 
to  capillarity,  had  also  to  be  taken  into  account.     The  surface  tension 

in  the  barometer  tube  differs  from  that  in  the 
vapour  tube  where  the  mercury  is  in  contact 
with  a  liqiiid  or  the  vapour  of  a  liquid. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  this  error  two 
barometer  tubes  A  and  A'  were  connected  by 
a  three-way  tap  R  (Fig.  84).  Dry  air  was 
admitted  several  times  and  pumped  out  in 
order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  spaces  above  the 
mercury.  When  this  had  been  accomplished 
the  air  was  finally  pumped  out  of  both  tubes, 
and  the  mercury  stood  at  the  same  level 
in  A  and  A'.  Some  liquid  was  then  intro- 
duced into  one  of  them  (A'),  and  a  difference 
of  level  immediately  established  itself,  which, 
corrected  for  the  weight  of  the  floating  liquid,  gave  the  capillary 
correction.  For  water  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  column  amounts 
ing  to  0  1 2  mm. 

At  temperatures  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  was  maintained  by  a  spirit-lamp  applied  beneath.  Observa- 
tions were  made  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  it  could  thus 
be  ascertained  if  slight  changes  of  temperature  were  accompanied  by 
corresponding  changes  of  pressure,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
tested.  One  soui'ce  of  error  may  arise  in  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
not  being  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  bath.  At  temperatures 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere  the  mercury  in  the  tube  outside  the 
bath  will  be  colder  than  that  inside,  and  by  conduction  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mercury  may  be  somewhat  colder  than  the  bath.  To  avoid  any 
error  from  this  cause  Kegnault  always  worked  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mercury  well  within  the  bath.     When  the  bath  is  below  the 


Fig.  84. 
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temperature  of  the  air  this  source  of  error  does  not  present  itself,  (or 
the  pressure  of  the  vapoiir  ia  that  corresponding  to  its  coldest  pai-t — 
that  is,  in  this  case  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  in  the  former  case  it 
would  be  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

In  order  to  vary  the  mode  of  experiment  and  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  resulU  of  one  method  by  comparison  with  those  derived  from 
another,  Regnaiilt  modified  the  apparatus  as  follows  ; — The  end  of  the 
vapour  tube  was  drawn  out  and  nttached  by  means  of  a  three-way  joint 


to  a  glass  globe  A  of  ithout  5UU  c.c.  cajMicity.  Communication  was 
established  with  an  air  pump,  as  shown  in  Fig,  85.  The  globe  and 
I  above  the  mercury  were  carefully  dried  by  admitting  dry  air 
I  and  exhausting  several  times.  Finally  the  air  was  pumped  out,  the 
I  exhanation  being  citn-ied  to  1  or  2  mm. 

The  li(|uid  was  previously  sealed  up  in  a  small  glaaa  flask  or  piece 
I  of  gUaa  tubing,  and  placed  in  the  vapour  globe  A.     The  apparatus 
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being  now  ready,  the  temperature  of  the  globe  was  raised  till  the  amill 
flask  containing  the  liquid  burst  The  space  he  above  the  mercury 
became  filled  with  vapour,  and  the  experiment  was  proceeded  with  as 
before.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  in  which  vaporisation  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  residual  atmosphere  of  air,  were  in  close 
conconl  with  tliose  derived  by  the  first  method  of  procedure  in  which 
the  vaporisation  took  place  in  a  vacuum. 

18S.  Temperatures  below  Zero. — In  determining  the  pressure 
of  water  vapour  at  temperatures  below  zero  Regnanlt  adopted  the 
niothoil  of  Gay-Luss!ic.  The  second  form  of  apparatus  described  in 
tho  foregoing  article  was  used.  The  globe  containing  the  liquid  was 
first  imnioi-scd  in  melting  ice,  and  then  in  a  freezing  mixture  of 
oryst^iUiseil  chloride  of  calcium  and  snow,  which  was  liquid,  and  could 
ho  kopt  in  constant  agitation.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  could  be 
maintained  for  a  sliort  time  at  its  lowest  point  by  adding  small 
quant  it  ios  of  snow.     Observations  were  made  at  this  point. 

Kxact  dotonuinations  at  low  temperatures  are  exceedingly  difficult, 
for  here  tho  i»ressuro  is  very  low  and  rises  slowly  with  temperature. 
On  tho  othor  hand,  at  liigh  temperature  the  pressure  is  high,  and 
changes  considorably  with  a  small  change  of  temperature. 

A  nioiH)  accurate  nictliod  at  low  temperatures  might  be  based  on 
tho  principle  of  the  chemical  hygrometer  (Art  204),  namely,  by  weigh- 
ing tho  (|uantity  of  va])our  contained  in  a  large  volume  of  saturated 
air.  Tliis  mothoil  might  bo  easily  adopted  at  low  temi)eratures  in 
high  latitudes ;  hut  in  these  countries  where  the  temperature  of  the 
atnios))horo  is  novor  very  low,  it  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
spocially-do vised  apparatus. 

184.  Experiments  at  High  Temperatures. — Wlien  the  pressure 
exceeds  300  mm.  the  foregoing  apparatus  becomes  inconvenient  The 
longth  of  the  bath  would  have  to  bo  increased,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  uniform  presents  itself.  For  this  reason 
M.  Itognault  designed  a  new  form  of  apparatus  suitable  to  the  deter- 
mination of  vai)our  pressures  at  temperatures  above  50^  C.  The 
special  feature  of  the  new  apparatus  was  the  design  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  could  bo  accurately  determined,  and  kept 
constant  while  an  observation  was  being  made. 

The  liquid  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  copper  boiler  A  (Fig.  86), 
furnished  with  four  thermometers  to  register  the  temperature.  These 
thermometers,  which  read  directly  to  the  ^^j^  of  a  degree  centigrade, 
were  not  exposed  directly  to  the  vapour,  but  were  contained  in  iron 
tubulures  (Fig.  87)  which  were  closed  at  their  lower  extremities  and 
filled  with  mercury.     The  thermometers  were  thus  enabled  to  take  up 
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the  temperature  of  the  boiler  without  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
the  vapowr  which  would  lead  to  error  at  high  temperatures.     Two  of 


the  thermometer  tubes  protruded  into  the  liquid,  and  the  other'two  j 
extended  only  into  the  vajjour.  Regnault  carefully  verified 
that  the  temperature  registered  by  the  thermometcra  was 
accurately  that  of  the  vapour.  A  tube  surrounded  by  a 
water  jacket  and  overflow  pi|iQ  led  from  the  boiler  to 
a  large  air-reservoir  B  (34  litres  capacity),  contained  : 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  and  stirrounded  with  water  to  keep 
it  at  a  constant  temperature.  This  air-reservoir  was  c 
nected  to  a  manometer  pq,  which  indicates  the  pressure, 
and  also  to  an  air  pump  by  means  of  the  tube  it'.  By  '^'*'- 
working  tlie  pump  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  could  bo  regulated  as 
desired,  and  the  liquid  in  the  boiler  caused  to  boil  under  any  chosen 
pressure.  The  ttimperature  of  the  vapour  was  determined  by  means 
of  the  thermometers  in  the  boiler,  and  the  corresponding  pressure  of 
the  saturated  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  given  by  the  manometer. 
Tlie  tube  connecting  the  Iwiler  to  the  air-reservoir  was  sloped  upwards, 
and  kept  cool  by  the  circwlation  of  a  stream  of  cold  water.  The  vapour 
condensetl  in  this  tube,  and  the  condensed  liijuid,  flowed  back  again 
int«  the  boiler.  The  air-reservoir  was  a  large  copper  sphere  aur- 
rounded  by  a  water  bath  contained  in  a  zinc  vessel,  so  that  its 
changes  of  temperature  were  insignificant.      For  pressures  below  one 
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atmosphere  an  exliaustion  pump  was  employed,  and  for  higher  pres- 
sures a  larger  and  much  stronger  apparatus  of  the  same  description 
was  specially  built. 

The  facility  and  precision  of  this  method  are  extraordinary.  When 
the  pressure  is  brought  to  any  desired  value  steady  boiling  soon  sets 
in,  and  the  temperature  remains  stationary  for  any  length  of  time 
required. 

The  observations  were  carried  up  to  28  atmospheres,  and  Eegnault 
projected  carrpng  them  to  much  higher  pressures  with  a  still  stronger 
type  of  apparatus  and  a  compressed  air  manometer. 

185.  Apparatus  for  Volatile  Liquids. — In  the  case  of  volatile 
liquids  the  vapour  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  considerable, 

and  the  apparatus  of  Art.  182 
\j^  becomes  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  investigation. 
The  apparatus  sketched  in  Fig. 
88  is  suitable  for  such  liquids,  and 
was  used  by  both  Eegnault  and 
Magnus.^  The  liquid  is  placed  in 
the  shorter  arm  a  of  a  siphon 
barometer  tube,  the  other  arm  of 
which  communicates  with  an  air 
pumpi?  and  an  open  air  manometer 
hk.  The  arm  ab  is  first  filled  com- 
pletely with  mercury,  and  some  of  the  liquid  is  then  introduced  above 
it  at  c.  This  liquid  is  then  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  all  air  from  the 
tube.  While  the  liquid  is  still  hot  the  tube  is  inclined,  and  some  of 
the  liquid  free  from  air  is  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  arm  a. 
The  remainder  of  the  liquid  at  c  is  then  boiled  off,  and  dry  air  is 
admitted,  the  pressure  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  the  air  pump.  This  pressure  is  registered  by  means  of  the 
manometer  hk.  The  apparatus  now  contains  some  liquid  at  a  free 
from  air,  and  is  ready  for  experiment  The  arm  ac  is  now  immersed 
in  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and 
the  corresponding  vapour  pressure  is  furnished  by  the  manometer. 
By  sealing  up  the  pump  tube  p,  and.  pouring  mercury  into  the 
open  arm  of  the  manometer,  pressures  above  one  atmosphere  may  be 
used. 

186.  Apparatus  for  Liqueflable  Gases. — A  somewhat  similar 
apparatus  was  employed  by  Eegnault  for  the  determination  of  the 
vapour  pressures  of  liquefiable  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  and 

^  Pogg,  Ann.f  vol.  bd.  p.  226 ;  and  Ann,  de  Chimie,  3^  torn.  xii.  p.  69,  1844. 
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carbonic  acid.     The  gas  was  forced  into  a  chamber  A  (Fig.  89)  (by  a 

compression  pump  connected  with  the  aperture  P),  where  it  liquefied 

under  the  pressure.     The  other  chamber 

B  was  in  connection  with « a  compressed 

air  manometer  by  means  of  the  tube  M. 

The  chambers  A  and  6  were  separated 

by  a  partition  which  descended  nearly  to 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     The  lower  part 

of  the  vessel   contained  mercury,  which 

could  pass  from  A  to  6  under  the  partition. 

The  whole  vessel  could  be  placed  in  a  bath,  and  kept  at  any  desired 

temperature.    The  corresponding  pressure  of  the  vapour  was  determined 

by  the  manometer.     In  such  experiments  the  pressures  are  so  great 

that  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  A  and  B  is  negligible. 

187.  Vapour  Pressure  of  a  Liquid  Mixture. — ^The  pressure  of 
the  saturated  vapour  of  a  mixture  of  liquids  was  also  investigated 
by  Regnault.^  The  mixed  vapours  were  found  not  to  behave  in 
general  like  a  mixture  of  gases  as  regards  pressure.  Eegnault  dis- 
tinguishes three  cases — (1)  When  the  liquids  do  not  mix,  as  water  and 
benzine.  In  this  case  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  mixture  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  vapour  pressures  of  the  constituents.  (2)  When  the 
liquids  mix  partially  or  dissolve  each  other  to  a  limited  extent,  like 
water  and  ether.  In  this  case  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  mixture  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  constituents,  or  even  less 
than  that  of  one  of  them.     Thus  Kegnault  found — 


Temperature. 


15^-56  C. 
33'*-08 


Water  Vap.  Press. 


13-16  mm. 
27-58    „ 


Ether. 


361  -4  mm. 
711-6     „ 


Mixture. 


362*95  mm. 
710-02 


ft 


(3)  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  liquids  mix  in  all  proportions. 
In  this  case  the  diminution  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  mixture  is 
still  more  marked. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Wiillner  *  the  vapour  pressure  of 
any  given  mixture  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  vapour 
pressures  of  the  constituents,  at  least  when  the  liquids  are  mixed  in 


Regnault,  CampUs  Rendua,  torn,  zxxix.,  1854  ;  et  Mdmoires  de  VAead,^  torn.  zzvi. 

'  Pogg,  Ann.,  Band  cxziz.  p.  353,  1866. 
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nearly  equal  proportions.  For  other  proportions  the  law  is  not  quite 
exact. 

188.  Empirical  FormulSB. — If  the  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapour 
depends  only  on  the  temperature,  some  general  relation  between  the 
pressure  and  the  temperature,  such  as 

must  exist.  The  form  of  the  function  will  probably  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance ;  but  no  general  law  has  yet  been  found.  The 
first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Dalton,  who  proposed  the 
simple  law  that  the  vapour  pressure  increases  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  temperature  increases  in  arithmetical.  This  assumes 
that  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  temperature  is  of  the  form 

or 

log  p=hd-k-c. 

This  formula,  however,  holds  only  for  small  limits  of  temperature 
near  the  point  at  which  the  constants  are  determined. 

Young  ^  proposed  a  more  general  formula  including  three  constants, 
viz. 

where  the  constants  a,  (,  m  are  to  be  determined  by  means  of  three 
experiments. 

Another  formula  suggested  by  Roche,*  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, belongs  to  the  general  type 

6 

»  Young,  Nat.  Phil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

Young's  formula  was  adopted  by  several  physicists,  notably  Creighton,  Southern, 

Tredgold,  and  Coriolis.     The  form  given  by  Tredgold  {TraiU  des  machines  A  vapeur, 

p.  101,  1828)  was 

p     /g  +  75\6 

10~\   85    J    » 
while  that  used  by  Coriolis  {Du  ccUcul  de  Veffet  des  machineSf  p.  58,  1829)  was 

/l-f0-01878gY 
"V      2-878       / 

and  the  form  given  by  Dulong  {M4m.  de  VJnstUut,  tom.  x.  p.  230)  was 

7fo  =  [l+0"53(*-for)J' 

which  holds  fairly  well  for  water  vapour  up  to  24  atmospheres. 

'  Roche ;  see  Dulong  and  Arago's  Memoir,  Mim,  de  VInatUut,  tom.  x.  p.  227. 
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where  a,  a,  m,  and  n  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
and  6  is  the  temperature  measured  from  any  arbitrarily  chosen  zero. 
Boche's  form  was 

0-1644<g-100) 

^=10i+o-03(e.-ioo), 
and  this  was  modified  by  Magnus  ^  as  follows — 

Finally,  a  more  general  formula  was  suggested  by  Biot,^  viz. 

log  p=a  +  bar-{-epry 

where  a,  b,  c,  cl,  p  are  determined  by  means  of  five  experiments,  and 
6  is  the  temperature  measured  from  any  chosen  zero — say  the  lowest 
of  the  five  experiments  used  to  determine  the  constants. 

Kegnault  found  that  Young's  formula  might  be  used  to  represent 
the  results  of  experiments  within  a  limited  range,  but  that  beyond 
these  limits  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  formula  of  Roche,*  however,  which  he  used  in  the  form 

e+20 


l+m(^+20) 
p=aa 


represented  the  whole  series  of  experiments  with  considerable  accuracy, 
but  not  quite  so  generally  and  precisely  as  the  more  general  formula 
of  Biot     Writing  this  in  the  form 

logp=a-ba         -cp 


^  Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol  lid.;  and  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  dc  Phys.,  8%  torn,  zii 
p.  69. 

^  Biot,  Connaissance  des  TempSy  1844.    The  more  general  form  would  be 

i  i?=aa^+6/3^+(r^  +  <W^  +  ,etc, 

where  d  is  measured  from  any  chosen  zero. 

^  Roche's  formula  has  been  deduced  from  theoretic  considerations  which  are  open 
to  serious  objection.  See  Clapeyron  {Journal  de  I'AoU  Polytechnique^  torn.  ziv.  p. 
163),  August  {Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  xiiL  p.  122 ;  and  vol.  Iviii.  p.  834),  de  Wrede  {Pogg. 
Ann.,  vol.  liiL  p.  225),  Holtzmann  {Pogg,  Ann.  Ergdnzungshe/tf  vol.  iL  p.  183).  ^If  a 
curve  be  plotted  having  p  and  0  in  the  formula  for  co-ordinates,  it  will  have  two 
branches.  If  a  >  1,  one  of  these  ^branches  (that  which  represents  the  vapour  pros* 
sures)  stops  at  the  point 

n 
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Begnault  found 

a= 6-2640848, 
log  &-0*1397743,  log  a «:  1*994049292, 

log  c=0-6924351,  log  /9= 1*998343862. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  investigations  founded  on  a  particular 
hypothesis  respecting  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter,  Bankine  ^ 
arrived  at  the  formula 

logl>=a-|-^,, 

where  9  is  the  absolute  temperature.      This  formula,  according  to 
llankine,  represents  the  whole  series  of  Begnault's  experiments  from 
-  30°  C.  to  +  230°  C.     The  values  of  the  constants  determined  from 
three  experiments  were,  for  water  vapour 

a=7-831247,     log  i8=3-1861091,    log  7=5*0827176. 

Bankine  also  proposed  the  equation 

pvH= constant 

for  the  steam-line  of  water  substance,  v  being  the  specific  volume  of 
the  saturated  vapour. 

where  pyO.     The  carve  here  touches  the  axis  of  temperature.     It  has  a  point  of 

inflection  for 

p_m(loga-2n)  ^^^         loga~2n 

2n^         *  ^        2n[w  +  m(loga-2»)y 

Finally,  it  is  asymptotic  to  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  temperature  given  by  the 
equation 

j_ 

This  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  pressure. 

The  other  branch  of  the  curve  does  not  refer  to  the  question.    It  is  asymptotic  to 
the  right  line  9  =  -  m/n  parallel  to  the  axis  of  pressure. 

^  Rankine,  Edinburgh  New  Phil,  Journal,  July  1849. 


SECTION  IV 

VAPOUR  DENSrriKS 

189.  Definition  of  Vapour  Density. — The  density  of  any  sub- 
stance generally  means  its  weight  per  unit  volume,  taken  at  some 
standard  pressure  and  temperature.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  any 
volume  of  the  substance  to  the  weight,  under  given  conditions,  of 
an  equal  volume  of  some  standard  substance  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
reference.  The  standard  substance  usually  chosen  is  water,  so  that 
the  specific  gravity,  or  specific  density,  of  a  substance  is  its  density 
compared  with  that  of  water.  Now  if  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of 
the  standard  substance  (water  at  4°  C.)  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  weighty 
then  the  density  of  this  substance  will  be  unity,  and  the  density  of 
any  other  substance  will  be  expressed  by  the  same  number  as  its 
specific  gravity.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  in  which 
the  unit  of  weight  (1  gramme)  is  taken  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  water  at  4°  C. 

What  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  density  of  a  vapour  is  the 
weight  of  any  volume  under  given  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry  air 
under  the  same  conditions.  This,  then,  is  not  the  density  of  the 
vapoiu",  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  its  specific  gravity 
— air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  being  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  volume  v  of  vapour  at  a  pressure  p  and 
temperatiu-e  6.  Let  Wq  be  the  weight  of  air  per  unit  volume  at  0°  C, 
and  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  Then  the  weight  of  a  volume  t;  of  air  at 
temperature  9  and  pressure  p  is 
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Consequently  by  definition  the  vapour  density  is 

n^      t£;       760       e  «» 

^^=^7=^^  •  y  •  273  —  ^^^' 

where  tr^^  =  0*0 01293187  gramme  per  cubic  centimetra  Hence  in 
order  to  measure  p  we  require  the  volume,  temperature,  and  pressure 
of  a  known  weight  of  the  vapour. 

The  result  of  a  single  experiment  furnishes  the  vapour  density  at 
the  temperature  and  pressure  under  which  the  experiment  was  made. 
If  the  vapour  obeys  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles  (or  rather  obeys 
them  to  the  same  extent  as  air  does),  then  the  vapour  density  thus 
determined  will  always  be  the  same  whatever  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. For  in  this  case  we  will  have  pv  =  E6  in  the  equation  for  p, 
and  consequently 

_t^      760 

^    Wq  '  273R 

which  is  independent  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  found  by  experiment  that  p  remains  constant 
as  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  varied,  we  should  conclude  that 
vapours  up  to  their  point  of  saturation  obey  the  laws  of  perfect  gases. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  As  a  vapour 
approaches  its  point  of  condensation,  its  density,  as  defined  above,  in^ 
creasea  That  is,  for  a  given  increase  of  pressure  there  is  a  greater 
diminution  of  volume,  at  constant  temperature,  than  if  Boyle's  law 
were  obeyed.  In  other  words,  the  product  po  is  not  constant  at  con- 
stant temperature,  but  diminishes  as  the  pressure  increases. 

No  perfectly  general  and  accurate  law  connecting  the  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature  of  a  vapour,  or  gas,  up  to  its  condensing 
point  has  yet  been  discovered.  SuflBcient  experimental  work  has  not 
been  executed  in  this  department  to  lead  to  the  deduction  of  any  law 
possessing  complete  generality.  Several  formulae  have  however  been 
proposed  which  apply  to  the  fluid  state  with  more  or  less  precision. 
These  will  be  considered  later  on  (Section  VIL).  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim  and  Tate  (1860)  no  direct 
observations  of  vapour  densities  at  the  point  of  saturation  had  been 
made.  The  method  previously  employed  consisted  in  making  an 
observation  of  the  density  at  some  definite  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  deducing  the  density  at  all  other  temperatures  and  pressures 
(even  that  of  saturation)  on  the  supposition  that  the  vapour  obeyed 
Boyle's  law.  This  method,  though  obviously  inaccurate,  is  practised  in 
most  ordinary  work  up  to  the  present  day ;  we  shall,  therefore,  describe 
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some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  investigatioa 
of  vapoui-  (lensities. 

190.  Gay-Lussac's  Method. — The  method  employed  by  Gay- 
Lusaae  '  was  exceedingly  Bimple,  and  specially  euitable  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  vapour  densities  of  volatile  liquids,  For  liquids,  however, 
which  have  a  high  boiling  point  the  method  fails.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  aud  although  it  has 
been  superseded  by  more  accurate  forma 
it  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principle  of 
the  method.  It  consists  of  an  iron 
dish  containing  mercury  in  which  a  tall 
graduated  glass  tube  AB  filled  with 
mercurj'  ia  inverted  barometer  wise  This 
tul«  IS  surrounded  by  a  glass  cylinder 
open  at  both  ends,  which  is  filled  with 
water,  and  lan  be  heated  so  aa  to  keep 
the  inner  tube  at  a  fairly  fixed  tempera- 
ture The  apparatus  bemg  ready  for 
experiment,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
liquid  under  investigation  is  sealed  up  in  ^ 

a  small  glass  bulb,  or  placed  in  a  small  '^ 

stoppered  pbial,  which  is  sbpped  under  the  mouth  of  the  inner  tube 
When  let  go  it  rises  through  the  mermrj  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
where,  under  the  dimimshed  pressure  Jnd  increased  temperature,  it 
bursts,  and  the  liquid  la  all  vapon-'ed  if  the  temperature  la  sufficiently 
high,  or  the  space  abo\e  the  mercury  sulht-iently  large  This  being 
aeciired,  the  volume  occupied  bj  the  \apoar  is  read  ofi  by  means  of 
the  graduations  on  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  is  determined  by 
measuruig  the  diBerence  of  level  between  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
and  cistern 

The  temperature  is  taken  as  tliat  of  the  bath,  whub  should  be 
constantly  stirred  to  secure  uniformity  Stirring,  however,  will  cause 
oscilhition  of  the  mercurial  columns  since  the  water  rests  on  the 
mercury,  and  for  that  reason  the  apparatus  is  open  tu  the  same  objection 
as  that  of  Ilalton  for  determining  the  pressures  of  saturated  vapours. 
The  difference  of  level  between  the  sui-faces  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  and  cistern  is  determined  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  and  a 
vertical  screw  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  length  of  this  screw  is 
accurately  determined,  and  the  lower  end  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The  difference  of  level 
between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  tlie  upper  end  of 
'  Gay-Luaaac,  jititi.  dt  Chimie,  1",  torn,  Imi,  p,  318,  18H. 
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the  screw  is  determined  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  and  this,  added 
to  the  length  of  the  screw,  gives  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  over  that  in  the  cistern.  This  column  corrected  for  temperature 
and  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  also  corrected  for 
temperature,'  gives  the  pressure  of  the  vapour. 

The  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  of  the  vapour  being  thus 
known  as  well  as  its  weight,  the  density  is  found  by  means  of  the 
formula  of  Art  189 — 

760ice 
'*~0-001293x273/w' 


Stkam 


By  varying  the  temperature  of  the  bath  or  the  quantity  of  liqiiid, 

the  vapour  density  at  different  stages  approaching 
the  point  of  saturation  may  be  determined,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  results  will  indicate  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  departure  from  Boyle's  law.  At 
high  temperatures,  however,  the  tension  of  the 
mercury  vapour  becomes  considerable,  and  this 
method  becomes  inapplicable. 

The  apparatus  of  Gay-Lussac  has  been  modified 
and  improved  by  Hofmann.  In  the  new  form  (Fig. 
91)  the  vapour  tube  is  about  1  metre  long,  so  that 
the  vapour  is  contained  in  the  vacuum  of  a  baro- 
meter tube.  The  water  bath  is  replaced  by  a  steam 
jacket  (cd),  so  that  a  constant  definite  temperature 
may  be  maintained.  The  liquid  is  enclosed  in  a 
very  small  stoppered  bottle  which  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  mercury,  and  under  the  diminished 
pressure  the  stopper  is  ejected  and  the  liquid 
evaporates.  Other  vapours  than  water  may  be  used 
in  the  vapour  jacket,  or  the  water  may  be  lx)iled 
at  other  pressures  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
attaching  the  tube  d  to  an  air  pump  by  means  of 
which  the  pressure  inside  the  jacket  may  be  varied, 
and  different  definite  temperatures  are  thus  at  our 
disposal  Since  in  this  form  the  liquid  evaporates 
in  a  torricellian  vacuum,  the  vapour  is  formed  under 
a  much  lower  pressure  than  in  Gay-Lussac*s  apparatus,  so  that  the 
vapour  density  of  a  liquid  which  boils  in  air,  say  at  150°  C,  may  be 
determined  by  use  of  the  steam  jacket  This  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  case  of  those  substances  which  decompose  at  their  boiling 
point  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 


Fig.  91. 
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191.  Besnault's  Investigations. — The  principle  or  tho  method 
employed  by  Kegnault, '  in  hia  study  of  vapour  denaities  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Gay-Lussae,  but  the  apparatus  was  difl'erent  iii  several 
respects,  being  similar  to  that  used  in  his  exporimente  on  the  pressure 
of  saturated  vapoura  (Fig.  85).  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  liquid  was 
sealed  up  in  a  small  bulb,  and  placed  in  the  globe  of  the  vapour 
<ihamber.  The  barometer  tube  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  vapour 
tube  was  attached  at  its  lower  end  to  another  vertical  tube,  open  at  ite 
upper  end,  so  that  the  two  tubes  thus  joined  formed  the  two  branches 
of  an  open  air  manometer.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  was  always 
kept  at  a  constant  level  in  the  vapour  tu>«,  so  that  the  apparent 
volume  of  the  vapour  was  always  the  same. 

This  volume  being  accurately  known  at  one  temperature,  the 
volume  at  any  other  temperature  ia  easily  deduced  from  the  known 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass.  The  weight  of  liquid  was  previously 
determined,  so  that  it  could  be  completely  vaporised  in  this  spa4:e 
at  the  t«mperatures  employed.  The  pressure  due  to  the  residual  air 
loft  in  the  apparatus  was  accurately  determined  before  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  the  liquid,  and  this,  corrected  for  change  of  temperature 
and  subtracted  from  the  pressure  indicated  by  the  apparatus,  gave 
the  pressure  of  the  vapour.  Being  thus  furnished  with  the  pressure, 
volume,  temperature,  and  weight  of  the  vapour,  its  density  may  be 
determined  as  above. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  of  apparatus  over  Gay-Lussac's  lies  in 
the  structure  of  the  bath,  which  coald  be  constantly  agitated  and 
maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  without  disturbing 
the  mercury. 

Regnault's  first  series  of  experiments  related  to  the  density  of 
water  vapour  at  100"  C,  and  under  pressures  not  greater  than  half  an 
atmosphere.  Within  these  limits  he  found  that  Boyle's  law  was  very 
closely  obeyed. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  investigated  water  vapour  under 
feeble  pressures  and  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  From 
this  series  he  concluded  that  Boyle's  law  might  lie  applied  up  to  a 
saturation  fraction  0'8.  The  departure  from  the  law  after  this  point 
he  thought  might  be  due  to  anomalous  condensation  arising  probably 
from  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vapour  chamber. 

The  third  series  dealt  with  the  density  of  water  vapour  in  air  at 
its  saturation  point  between  0"  and  25"  C,  the  conclusion  being  that 
£oylo'a  law  was  obeyed  up  to  the  point  of  condensation  without  very 
serious  error. 

'  Rrgnmilt,  Ann.  dr.  ChimU  et  de  Fhyiiqut,  S",  tom.  xv.  p.  Ill,  Mil 
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192.  Mayer's  Method. — The  method  designed  by  Victor  Mayer 
depends  on  an  ingenious  device  for  measuring  the  volume  of  the 
vapour.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  93.  It  couBists  of  a 
cylindrical  bulb  B  furnished  with  a  long  narrow  stem,  from  which  a  fine 
tube  branches  off  near  the  top  and  dips  under  the  surface  of  a  basin  of 
mercury.  Immediately  over  the  end  of  this  branch  tube  a  graduated 
glass  D  tube  filled  with  mercury  is  inverted  barometer-wise  in  the  basin 
of  mercury. 

In  making  an  experiment,  the  bulb  B  is  heated  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  experi- 
ment.    During  this  operation  the  air  within  the 
,  b        p.     bulb  expands,  and  may  be  allowed  to  escape  into 
^        MD  the  air  through  the  side  branch,  over  the  end  of 
=^J^  which   the   tube   D   has   not   yet   been  inverted. 
JL."^'  When  B   has  attained  its  stationary  temperature 
the  graduated  tube  D  is  inverted  over  the  end  of 
the  branch,  and  a  small  flask  containing  a  known 
weight  of  the  liquid  under  investigation  is  quickly 
introduced  into  B  through  the  stoppered  end  C  of 
the  stem. 

The  temperature  of  the  bulb  being  well  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  vaporised  at  once,  and  the  vapour  thus 
quickly  formed  pushes  the  air  before  it  through 
the  side  tube,  whence  it  rises  through  the  mercury 
into  the  graduated  tube  D.  When  equilibrium 
is  attained  a  certain  mass  of  air  has  been  expelled 
which  can  be  determined  by  observing  its  volume, 
temperature,  and  pressure  in  the  tube  D.  The  result  of  the  whole 
process  is  that  the  space  previously  occupied  by  this  mass  of  air  in 
the  bulb  is  now  occupied  by  a  known  mass  of  vapour  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure.  The  relative  vapour  density  is  consequently 
found  by  dividing  the  mass  of  the  vapour  by  the  mass  of  the  air 
displaced. 

In  order  to  prevent  fractiu-e  of  the  bulb  when  the  small  tiask  which 
contains  the  liquid  is  dropped  in,  some  asbestos  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb 

19S.  Duma5'8  Method. — This  method*  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  study  of  the  vapour  densities  of  substances  which  possess  a  h^h 
boiling  point,  and  for  which  an  apparatus  involving  the  use  of  mercury 
fails. 

'  Domai,  Ann.  dt  Ohimit  d  tU  I^yiifiu,  3*,  toin.  xxiiii.  p.  337,  1S2S. 
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About  15  or  20  grammes  of  the  substance  are  placed  in  a  thin  glass 
flask  B  (Fig.  93)  of  about  half  a  litre  capacity,  and  furnished  with  a 
stem  p  drawn  out  to  a  point.     A  glass  flask  may  be  used  for 
temperatures  up  to  about  400°  C,  the  point  at  which  glass  begins  to 
soften.     For  higher  temperatures  a  porcelain  vessel  may  be  employed. 

The  flask  is  placed  ia  a  batli  of  oil,  or  some  fusible  metal,  the 
tflroperature  of  which  is  well  above  the  Iwiling  point  of  the  substance 
under  examination.  Wood's  fusible 
alloy  is  a  very  suitable  substance  for 
such  a  bath,  as  it  fuses  at  70°  C,  has 
a  high  boiling  point,  and  gives  off  no 
fumes. 

When  boiling  sots  in,  the  air  is 
gTHdually  expelled  from  the  flask,  and 
after  some  time  nothing  remains  inside 
but  the  boiling  liquid  and  its  vapour. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  being  well 
Above  that  of  the  boiling  liquid,  a  stroug 
jet  of  vapour  issues  from  the  nozzle  of 
the  flask  as  long  as  any  liquid  is  left 
within.  When  the  liquid  is  completely 
vaporised  the  escape  of  vapour  suddenly 
ceases  and  the  llask  is  left  filled  with 

vapour,  which  soon  takes  up  the  temperature  of  tlie  butli.  The 
nozide  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  flask  is  removed  from  the 
bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and  its  weight  determined. 

This  weight  W  ia  the  sura  of  the  weights  of  tho  glass  flask  and  its 
contained  vapour  minus  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced  by  the  flask. 
Denote  these  by  w^  w,  and  w^  respectively,  then 


Before  the  experiment  tho  flask  was  weighed  open,  and  its  weight  W 
represented  the  difl'erence  between  the  weights  of  the  flask  and  of  the 
air  displaced  by  the  glass  constituting  it.  Denoting  these  by  ic^  and 
W,'  we  have 

Therefore 

W -«■'  =  «•- (uv-w.'). 

The  last  term  on  the  right-band  side  of  this  equation  is  the  weight 
o(  the  quantity  of  air  which  will  fill  the  flask  at  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  weighing  was  conducted. 
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Hence  if  t^o  is  the  internal  capacity  of  the  flask  at  zero,  ff"  C.  and 
H  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  weighing, 
we  have 


t^--u'a'  =  0-001293 


1  +  a0         760 


where  g  and  a  are  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  glass  and  air 
respectively.     Hence  the  weight  of  the  vapour  is 

«; = W  -  W  +  0  •001293^«^-:*"  ^?^     ^ . 

1  +  oB        760 

Now  this  weight  of  vapour  filled  the  flask  at  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  sealing  the 
flask.  The  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  a  known  weight  of 
the  vapour  are  therefore  known,  and  its  density  is  determined  by  the 
ordinary  formula. 

On  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  complete  an 
experiment  by  this  method  the  weights  W  and  W  are  determined  at 
times  when  the  pressure  and  humidity  of  the  air  may  difler  consider- 
ably, and  correction  in  this  respect  may  be  necessary.  Further, 
in  applying  this  method  great  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the 
substance  under  investigation  as  pure  as  possible.  If  any  impurity  of 
a  higher  boiling  point  than  the  substance  be  present,  then  the  sub- 
stance whose  vapour  density  is  sought  will  vaporise  first  and  the 
impurity  will  remain  behind  to  the  last,  so  that  the  vapour  density 
determined  will  be  that  of  the  impurity  or  of  an  exaggerated  mixture 
of  the  impurity  and  the  substance. 

If  during  ebullition  the  flask  is  connected  with  a  partially  exhausted 
chamber,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  a 
modification  similar  to  that  applied  by  Hofmann  to  Gay-Lussac*s 
apparatus  will  be  introduced.  This  method  of  operation  has  been  used 
by  Habermann. 

MM.  Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  L.  Troost,!  by  using  a  porce- 
lain flask,  the  nozzle  of  which  could  be  sealed  by  an  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  have  determined  the  vapour  densities  of  some  substances 
having  very  high  boiling  points.  Stationary  temperature  baths  were 
obtained  by  employing  the  vapour  of  such  substances  as  mercury, 
which  boils  at  350'  C,  sulphur  440°,  cadmium  860°,  and  zinc  1040°. 
The  flask  was  placed  inside  the  vessel  in  which  the  vapour  was  gener- 
ated, and  was  protected  from  radiation  to  the  walls  of  it  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze. 

1  Deville  and  Troost,  CompUa  Rtndus,  torn.  xlv.  p.  821 ;  and  Ann,  de  Chimie  el 
de  Phynque,  8«,  torn.  Iviil  p.  267,  1860. 
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194.  Density  of  Saturated  Vapour — Experiments  of  Fair- 
bairn  and  Tate. — In  order  to  determine  the  density  of  a  vapour  at 
the  point  of  saturation  with  accuracy,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  find  the 
density  of  the  superheated  vapour  and  then  deduce  that  of  the 
saturated  vapour,  on  the  assumption  that  Boyle's  law  is  obe3'ed  up  to 
the  point  of  condensation.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the 
direct  determination  of  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapour  lies  in  the 
accurate  observation  of  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  the  vapour 
when  saturated,  or  exactly  at  the  condensing  point 

The  principle  of  the  method  employed  by  Fairbaim  and  Tate  ^  for 
this  purpose  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  94.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  equal 
globes  connected,  as.  shown  in  figure, 
by  a  tube  containing  mercury,  and  let 
A  and  B  contain  different  quantities 
of  a  liquid.  For  example,  let  A 
contain  20  grammes  and  B  30  grammes, 
and  let  the  apparatus  be  placed  in  a 
bath  the  temperature  of  which  can  be 
gradually  raised.    As  the  temperature  ^* 

rises,  more  and  more  of  the  liquid  in  each  bulb  gradually  passes 
into  the  state  of  vapour;  but  as  long  as  any  liquid  remains  in 
each  the  pressure  will  be  the  same  in  both,  namely,  the  saturated 
vapour  pressure  for  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  A  point  will, 
however,  be  reached  at  which  all  the  liquid  in  A  will  be  vaporised 
and  some  liquid  will  still  remain  in  B.  Up  to  this  point  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  arms  of  the  connecting  tube  remains 
fixed.  A  small  difference  of  level,  arising  from  the  difference  of 
weight  of  liquid  in  the  two  arms,  exists,  and  remains  constant  till  all 
the  liquid  is  vaporised  in  one  of  them.  Beyond  this  point  the  vapour 
in  A  will  become  superheated  and  obey  the  gaseous  laws  approxi- 
mately, but  the  vapour  in  B  will  be  saturated  as  long  as  any  liquid 
still  remains.  The  pressure  in  B  will  now  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  A,  so  that  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  arm  A. 
This  takes  place  because  the  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapour  increases 
more  rapidly  with  temperature  than  that  of  a  superheated  vapour. 

Hence,  if  the  temperature  be  noted  at  which  the  mercury  just 
begins  to  rise  in  A,  then  it  is  known  that  at  this  temperature  the 
liquid  in  A  is  all  vaporised  and  just  beginning  to  be  superheated. 
The  volume  of  the  bulb  being  known  and  the  temperature  noted,  the  pres- 
sure may  be  found  from  a  table  of  saturated  vapour  pressures,  or  it  may 

*  Fairbaim  and  Tate,  Phil,  Tram.,  1860,  p.  185  ;  and  Phil,  Mag.,  vol  xxi.  1861, 
p.  280. 
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be  found  directly  by  any  fonn  of  a  pressure  gauge,  so  that  the  data  for 
finding  the  density  of  the  vapour  at  the  saturation  point  are  complete. 
The  ezperimentfi  were  conducted  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  95.  A  known  weight  of  water  was  placed  in  a  glass  globe  A, 
which  was  about  14  cm.  in  diameter,  this  globe  was 
furnished  with  a.  stem  about  80  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  wide, 
the  end  of  this  stem  dipped  under  the  surface  of  some 
mercury  contained  in  a  glass  tube  which  surrounded  the 
stem  of  A,  and  was  firmly  jointed  to  a  metal  reservoir  6 
enclosing  A.  This  reservoir  and  the  tube  contained 
some  water,  so  that  the  interior  of  B  was  saturated  with 
water  vapour  at  all  the  temperatures  used  in  the  experi- 
ments. The  pressure  of  this  vapour  was  roughly  measured 
by  a  pressure  gauge  G,  and  the  temperature  was  registered 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  exposed  naked  to  the  vapour, 
and  corrected  for  the  efiect  of  pressure.  The  tempera- 
ture being  known,  the  exact  pressure  can  be  found  from 
Regnault's  tables  of  vapour  pressures.  A  nozzle  p  allows 
of  the  steam  being  let  off  at  pleasure. 

The  apparatus  was  heated  by  placing  the  end  of  the 
tube  C  in  a  sand  bath,  and  B  was  at  the  same  time 
heated  by  a  gas  buraer.  All  the  air  was  expelled  from 
B  by  boiling  for  some  time  with  the  nozzle  p  open, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  that  A  should  contain  no  air  it 
was  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  with  the  stem  under  mercury 
before  the  liquid  was  introduced.  As  long  as  any  liquid  remains  in 
A  the  vapour  pressure  will  be  the  same  in  B  and  A,  and  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  stem  of  A  will  remain  fixed,  but  as  soon  as  all  the 
liquid  in  A  is  vaporised  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  stem.  Before 
this  point  the  mercury  stands  somewhat  higher  inside  the  stem  than 
outside,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube 
ob.  The  volume  of  A  being  known  up  to  any  point  in  the  stem,  and 
the  pressure  and  temperature  at  which  the  mercury  just  begins  to 
rise  in  the  stem  being  determined,  the  data  necessary  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour  are  at  hand.  In  order 
to  determine  the  saturation  point  most  accurately  the  vapour  in  A 
was  superheated  10°  or  30°  above  the  point  of  saturation,  and 
the  difference  of  level  ah  of  the  mercurial  columns  was  noted  with  a 
cathetometer.  The  temperature  was  then  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
determination  of  the  saturation  point  was  taken  from  the  observa- 
tions on  the  mercurial  column  when  falliug  in  the  stem  of  A  rather 
than  when  rising. 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  the  density  of  satu- 
rated vapour  is  invariably  greater  than  that  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  gases. 

If  V  denotes  the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated  vapour — ^that  is, 
the  volume  per  unit  mass — then,  according  to  the  authors  of  these 
experiments,  the  relation  between  p  and  v  may  be  written  in  the  form 


v=a  + 


i?  +  c 


The  values  of  the  constants  deduced  from  the  experiments  were,  if  jp  is 
measured  in  millimetres  in  mercury 


17=25-62  + 


1257605 
i?  + 18-29' 


The  following  table  after  M.  Jamin  shows  the  observed  and 
calculated  densities  (by  the  above  formula)  of  saturated  water 
vapour  between  58°  and  145**  C. : — 


Temperature 

•            TX                                   #^            A.  * 

Volume  in  c.c.  of  a  Gramme  of  Water  Vapour. 

in  Degrees  Centi- 

grade. 

Observe<l. 

Calculated. 

By  Boyle's  Law. 

58-20 

8266 

8183 

8380 

68-60 

5326 

5326 

•  * 

70-75 

4914 

4900 

77-20 

3717 

3766 

77-60 

3710 

3740 

•  • 

79-40 

3433 

3478 

*  • 

83-50 

3046 

2985 

•  • 

86-85 

2620 

2620 

•  • 

92-65 

2146 

2124 

2180 

117-17 

941 

937 

991 

118-23 

906 

906 

•  •  • 

118-46 

891 

900 

124-17 

758 

758 

128-41 

648 

669 

130-67 

634 

628 

131-78 

604 

608 

134-87 

583 

562 

187-46 

514 

519 

139-21 

496 

496 

141-81 

457 

461 

•                      « 

142-36 

448 

456 

144-74 

432 

428 

4( 

56 

Near  the  point  of  saturation  the  coefficient  of  expansion  was  almost  5 
times  that  of  air,  but  it  gradually  approached  that  of  air  with  super- 
heating. 
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195.  Recent  Experiments. — ^The  determination  of  the  densities 
of  saturated  vapours  was  undertaken  quite  recently  by  M.  Perot.^ 
Two  methods  of  experiment  were  adopted,  both  of  which  depended  in 
principle  on  the  isolation  and  weighing  of  a  certain  volume  of  the 
saturated  vapour.  In  the.  first  method  a  glass  globe  A,  similar  to  th^t 
used  in  Dumas's  method  (Art.  193),  was  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel 
B,  connected  with  an  air  pump.  Dry  air  was  repeatedly  admitted  to 
and  pumped  out  of  B,  so  that  both  B  and  A  were  thus  carefully  dried. 
Finally,  the  vessel  B  was  exhausted  as  closely  as  possible,  the  residual 
pressure  being  only  |  mm.  In  this  process  the  flask  A  became 
exhausted  also.  The  liquid  under  investigation  had  been  previously 
sealed  up  in  a  glass  bulb  and  placed  in  B.  The  temperature  was  now 
raised  till  the  bulb  burst,  and  the  vessel  B,  together  with  the  flask  A, 
became  filled  with  saturated  vapour.  The  temperature  was  now 
maintained  constant  for  some  time,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  flask  A  was 
then  sealed  up  electrically.  This  being  done,  A  was  taken  out  and 
weighed.  This  gives  the  weight  of  the  vapour  contained,  and  hence 
its  density  may  be  found. 

In  the  second  method  two  chambers  A  and  B  were  connected 
by  a  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock.  The  vapour  was  generated  in 
one.  A,  and  when  the  tap  was  opened  the  other  chamber,  B,  became 
filled  with  saturated  vapour.  The  tap  was  then  closed,  and  the  vapour 
drawn  oflF  from  B  by  means  of  an  aspirator  into  drying  tubes  and 
weighed.  The  weight  of  the  saturated  vapour- which  filled  the  chamber 
B  was  thus  determined,  and  its  density  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

M.  Perot  found  that  the  two  methods  gave  very  concordant  results. 
Thus  the  specific  volume  of  ether  vapour  at  30**  C.  by  the  first  method 
was  400  c.c,  while  by  the  second  the  specific  volume  at  30** '02  C.  was 
399-9  C.C. 

In  the  case  of  water,  temperatures  much  above  100'*  C.  could  not 
be  employed  on  account  of  the  solvent  action  of  water  vapour  on  glass 
at  high  temperatures.  The  results  for  water  and  ether  are  given  in 
the  following  tables  : — 


Specific  Volume  of  Water  Vapour  in  Cubic  Centimetres. 


Temperature    .     . 
Sp.  Vol. 


■  • 


68-2 

88-6 

98-1 

99*6 

101-5 

124-i 

5747 

2531 

1782 

1657 

1583 

766 

^  Perot,  JourruU  de  Physique,  2®,  torn.  vii.  p.  129,  1888. 
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• 

Ether  Vapour. 

28-4 

30  0 

317 

31-9 

57-9 

85-6 

110-6 

426-2 

400 

3761 

373 

168 

77-77 

43*94 

Temperature  . 
Sp.  Vol.     .    . 


In  the  case  of  ether  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  represented  by 
the  formula 

i;=400-42  - 15-7394^+0-689^. 
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196.  Evaporation  and  Vapour  Pressure  in  a  closed  Space 
occupied  by  a  Gas — Dalton's  Experiment. — The  first  trustworthy 
experiments  on  the  formation  of  vapours  in  spaces  already  occupied 
by  air  or  other  gases  were  executed  by  Dalton  with  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  depicted  in  Fig.  96.  An  air-tight  glass  flask  was  fitted 
with  a  barometer  AM  and  a  delivery  tube  C,  which  communicated 

with  an  air  pump  by  means  of  which  the  flask 
could  be  exhausted  or  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
within  it  modified  at  pleasure.  A  funnel 
B,  furnished  with  a  tap,  contained  a  quantity 
of  the  liquid  under  experiment,  and  by 
opening  the  tap  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  could  be  passed  into  the  flask  in 
order  that  its  vapour  might  be  studied.  If 
the  flask  is  exhausted,  the  first  drops  of 
liquid  are  vaporised  immediately  after 
admission ;  but  if  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
air  or  any  other  gas  the  evaporation  takes 
place  much  more  slowly,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  the  more  slowly  does 
the  evaporation  take  place.  In  a  vacuum 
the  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  the  vapour 
quickly  attains  its  maximum  pressure ;  but 
when  air  or  any  other  gas  is  present^  the  vapour  pressure  gradually 
increases,  and  its  progress  may  be  observed  by  means  of  the 
barometer  AM  with  which  the  flask  is  furnished.  As  the  evapora- 
tion progresses  the  barometer  rises,  showing  that  the  pressure 
within  the  flask  is  increasing;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  flask 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  within  it  remain  fixed,  this  increase  of 
pressure    must   be   due    solely   to    the   formation    of    the    vapour, 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  the  vapour  pressure.  The  total  presBure 
within  the  flask,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  regarded  as  the 
amn  of  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  and  that  of  the  vapour,  and 
Dalton  found  that  the  increase  of  pressure  ultimately  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  in  such  a  closed  space  is  the  same  whether 
the  space  be  filled  with  a  gas  or  empty,  and  that  thia  increase  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  vapour  preesure  of  the  liquid  for  the  temperature  at 
which  the  experiment  is  mada  Jn  other  words,  if  a  apace  of  fixed 
volume  bo  initially  filled  with  a  gae  at  pressure  p,  and  if  a  quantity 
of  liquid,  whose  maximuta  vapour  pressure  al  the  temperature  of  the 
experiment  is  F,  be  introduced  into  the  space  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
so  as  to  saturate  the  space,  then  the  final  pressure  within  the  space 
will  bo 


The  results  arrived  at  by  Dalton  were  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Gay-LuBsac  with  the  convenient  form  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  97.  G 
One  of  the  arms  AB  of  an  open  air  manometer  ia  furnished  with  a 
stopcock  F,  over  which  a  funnel,  also  furnished 
with  a  tap  G,  can  be  screwed  on.     The  pin  of  the  ^vtJ 
tap  G  ia  not  pierced  through  with  an  aperture 
BO  as  to  permit  of  a  continuous  flow  of  liquid  '^^^j 
from  the  funnel  above,  but  is  merely  furnished 
with  a  cavity  0  which   when  turned  upwards 
becomes  filled  with  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
fiinnel,  and  when  turned  downwards  discharges 
itself  into  the  arm  AB  below.     Thus  each  time 
this    tap   is   turned   the  full   of  the   cavity  of 
liquid  is  introduced   into  the   space   below,  and 
by  this  means  a  known  quantity  of  liquid  may 
be  placed  in  the  arm  AB  at  any  time. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  ap|«ratua  is 
first  thoroughly  dried  by  meana  of  a  current  of 
dry  air,  and  it  is  then  filled  with  mercury. 
Some  dry  gas  is  then  admitted  into  the  arm  AB 
by  placing  the  tap  F  in  connection  with 
ri!«er\'oir  of  the  gas,  and  permitting  the  mercurj' 
to  escape  through  the  tap  E.  These  taps  are  '^ 
finally  closed,  and  the  pressure  and  volume  of  hb-dt. 

the  gas  ill  the  arm  AB  noted.  Drops  of  liquid  ai-o  then  introduced  by 
the  tap  a,  and  as  they  evaporate  the  merciuy  rises  in  the  arm  CD 
and  falls  in  AB,  until  the  space  A  becomes  saturated.     The  vapour 
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has  now  reached  its  maximum  pressure,  and  no  increase  of  pressure 
is  produced  by  the  further  introduction  of  liquid. 

In  this  form  of  the  experiment  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  experiment  of  Dalton,  for  here  the  space  occupied  by 
the  gas  and  vapour  increases  as  the  pressure  rises,  while  in  Dalton's 
experiment  the  space  remained  constant.  Hence,  if  p  and  v  be  the 
initial  pressure  and  volume  of  the  gas,  its  pressure  p\  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vapour  in  the  experiment  of  Gray-Lussac,  when  the  volume 
has  increased  to  v\  will  be  p*  =pv/v\  and  the  final  pressure  will  not  be 
^  +  F  as  before,  but  will  be 

p=»'  +  F=^+F. 

By  observing  the  pressures  P  and  p  and  the  volumes  v  and  v'  the 
vapour  pressure  F  can  be  found.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Gay-Lussac  confirmed  the  conclusion  of  Dalton  that  the  vapour  exerted 
the  same  pressure  whether  in  a  vacuum  or  in  presence  of  a  gas  or 
mixture  of  gases,  the  total  pressure  of  a  gaseous  mixture  being  the 
sum  of  the  pressures  which  the  constituents  would  exert  in  the  space 
if  they  occupied  it  separately.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  resultant  pressure  is  concerned,  the  mixed  gases  are 
without  influence  on  each  other. 

These  experiments  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  accurate  to 
establish  the  general  truth  of  Dalton's  law  on  a  sure  basis.  A  priori 
the  law  does  not  appear  probable,  for  if  several  liquids  be  admitted 
simultaneously  into  the  flask  in  the  experiment  of  Dalton,  each  should 
produce  its  maximum  vapour  pressure  independently  of  the  others, 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  liquids  the  total  pressure  within  the 
flask  could  be  increased  indefinitely.  The  law  can  therefore  be  only 
Regnault.  approximately  true  within  certain  limits,  and  M.  Regnault^  was 
consequently  induced  to  investigate  the  behaviour  of  mixed  gases  and 
vapours  more  closely  and  completely.  The  apparatus  employed  was 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  determination  of  the  pressure  of 
saturated  vapours.  Having  determined  the  maximum  vapour  pressure 
in  a  vacuum  between  zero  and  40°  C,  he  repeated  the  same  measure- 
ments when  the  apparatus  contained  air  or  nitrogen,  and  constructed 
a  table  of  the  maximum  vapour  pressures  in  presence  of  these  gases : — 

^  Regnault,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqive,  3®,  torn.  xv.  p.  129,  1845. 
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1 

1 

Temperature. 

Vapour  Pressure. 

Difference. 

In  Air. 

In  a  Vacuum. 

o 
0 
15-00 
21-07 
24-69 
81-00 
35-97 
38-00 

0 
;            16*49 
21-46 
;            25-50 
32-50 
87*74 
89*81 

mm. 

4-47 
12-38 
18-28 
22-73 
82-97 
48-39 
48*70 

In  Nitrogen 
4-81 
13-29 
18-61 
23-71 
85*92 
47*80 
53-72 

mm. 

4-60 
12-70 
18*58 
23*14 
33-41 
44-13 
49-30 

4-60 
18-96 
19*08 
24*27 
86-38 
48-63 
54-36 

mm. 

0-13 
0*82 
0*30 
0-40 
0-44 
0-74 
0-60 

0-29 
0-67 
0-42 
0-56 
0-46 
0-83 
0-64 

This  table  shows  that  the  vapour  pressures  in  the  gas  are  very 
nearly  equal  to,  but  a  little  less  than,  the  corresponding  maximum 
pressure  in  a  vacuum ;  and  as  the  measurements  in  both  sets  of  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  same  apparatus,  this  difference  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  apparatus.  Regnault  feared  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  attacked  the  mercury,  and  for  this  reason  he  also  employed  nitrogen, 
but  found  the  same  difference,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  vapour  pressure  is  a  little  less  in  a  gas  than  in  vacuo. 
Regnault  thought  this  did  not  militate  against  the  possible  truth  of 
Dalton's  law,  but  considered  that  it  might  be  explained  by  the  con- 
densation on  the  walls  of  the  vapour  chamber,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  by  the  slowness  of  evaporation  in  a  gas  which  prevents  the 
final  stage  being  reached.  This  view  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  work  of  Her  wig.  ^  In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  Herwig. 
the  chamber  walls  Herwig  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  into 
the  vapour  chamber,  so  that  the  space  was  not  saturated.  He  then 
gradually  diminished  this  space  till  the  vapour  became  saturated,  and 
further  diminution  produced  condensation.  With  certain  liquids,  such 
as  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  corresponding  pressure 
was  the  same  as  the  maximum  vapour  pressure ;  but  with  others, 
such  as  ether  and  water,  the  pressure  continued  to  increase  after 
the  first  appearance  of  dew  as  the  capacity  of  the  vapour  chamber  was 
decreased.    This  effect  was  more  marked  as  the  temperature  was  lower. 

'  Herwig,  Poffg.  Ann,f  Band  cxxxvii.  p.  592,  1869. 
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Vapour 
density. 


The  foregoing  experiments  show,  within  the  limits  to  which  they 
were  carried,  that  when  a  space  already  occupied  by  air  or  any  other 
gas  is  saturated  with  a  vapour,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour  is 
practically  equal  to  the  maximum  pressure  which  the  vapour  would 
exert  in  vacuo  at  the  same  temperature.  It  was  for  this  reason 
assumed  by  Dalton  and  his  followers  that  the  vapour  density  in  the 
gas — that  is,  the  weight  of  vapour  per  unit  volume — was  the  same  as 
in  vacuo.  This,  however,  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  pressures  are  the  same.  The  point  remained  to  be 
tested  by  experiment.  The  question  was  finally  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  Regnault.^  Air  saturated  with  water  vapour  was  drawn  by 
means  of  an  aspirator  through  a  system  of  drying  tubes  as  in  the 
chemical  hygrometer  (Art.  204).  The  volume  of  air  drawn  through 
the  tubes  was  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  escaped  from 
the  aspirator,  and  the  weight  of  moisture  contained  was  calculated  by 
weighing  the  drying  tubes  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The 
following  table  after  Eegnault  shows  how  closely  the  observed  and 
calculated  weights  agree  : — 


Temperature. 

Weight  of  Vapour. 

Difference. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

0 

5-85 
12-88 
14-65 
20-57 
25-11 

0-273 
0-424 
0-660 
0-736 
1-013 
1-328 

0-273 
0-424 
0-653 
0-731 
1-010 
1-315 

0-000 
0-000 
0-007 
0-005 
0-003 
0-013 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  at  least  within  certain  limits  in  a  space 
already  occupied  by  a  gas  a  liquid  ultimately  evaporates  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  a  vacuum,  the  process  being  merely  more  slow. 

197.  Dalton's  Law.  —  When  several  gases  which  have  no 
chemical  action  on  each  other  are  contained  in  the  same  vessel,  the 
pressure  of  the  mixture  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  simple 
rule  known  as  Dalton's  ^  law.  According  to  this  law  the  pressure  of 
a  gaseous  mixture  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  pressures  which  the  constituents  would  exert  if  each 
occupied  the  vessel  separately.      According   to   Dalton's  view    each 

^  Ann,  de  Chimie,  3^  torn.  xy.  p.  129,  1845. 
^  Dalton,  Memoirs  of  Manchester  Phil,  Soc.,  vol.  v.,  1802,  p.  543. 
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gas  in  the  mixture  may  be  considered  as  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  vessel,  so  that  all  occupy  the  same  volume,  namely,  the  whole 
chamber. 

If  the  gases  be  taken  as  ideal  substances  obeying  Boyle's  law,  and 
if  the  molecules  in  the  mixture  are  outside  the  sphere  of  each  other's 
attraction — that  is,  if  they  move  about  independently  of  each  other, 
except  in  so  far  as  collisions  may  occur,  then  the  bombardment  on  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel  by  the  molecules  of  the  mixture  will  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  actions  which  would  be  exerted  if  each  gas 
occupied  the  whole  space  separately.  There  will,  however,  obviously 
be  a  limit  beyond  which  the  law  will  cease  to  be  true  and  become 
more  and  more  inaccurate.  If  the  number  or  the  quantities  of  the 
gases  in  a  given  space  be  greatly  increased,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
if  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  mixture  is  largely  reduced  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  mixture  is  great,  then  the  molecules  will  not  possess 
the  freedom  of  motion  necessary  for  the  truth  of  the  law.  They  will, 
under  the  great  pressure,  be  brought  into  such  close  proximity  that 
the  motion  of  any  molecule  will  be  influenced  by  the  others.  The 
free  path  will  be  lost  to  some  extent^  and  the  molecular  motion  will 
begin  to  acquire  the  characteristics  of  that  which  occurs  in  a  liquid. 
Boyle's  law  will  be  more  and  more  departed  from,  and  as  a  consequence 
Dalton's  law  will  also  cease  to  be  true  (cf.  Arts.  55  and  56). 

If,  however,  the  gases  are  far  removed  from  their  condensing 
points,  so  that  we  may  assume  Boyle's  law  to  hold  for  each  con- 
stituent as  well  as  for  the  mixture  as  a  whole,  then  the  sum  of  the 
products  ^  for  the  constituents  will  be  equal  to  the  product  PV  for 
the  mixture,  or 

/>iri+^>2fa+iW3+  .  .  .   =PV. 

If,  now,  each  gas  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  chamber,  as  Dalton 

supposed,  then 

i?i = t>2 = 1^ = etc. = V, 

so  that  the.  equation  becomes 

V(i>i  +l?2  -^vz  +  etc. ) = PV, 
or 

P=2p 

— ^that  is,  the  whole  pressure  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gases  are  superimposed  on  each  other  in 
layers,  they  will  have  a  common  pressure  P  and 

St;=V. 
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But  in  this  case  we  have  also 

Tvi=p{V,  Pt?2=i?sV,  etc., 

so  that 

S;,=  P^=P 

— that  is,  the  total  pressure  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  '2p  of  the  pressures 
which  the  gases  would  exert  if  they  each  occupied  the  vessel  sepa- 
rately. 

In  the  case  of  vapours  the  law  is  approximately  obeyed  within 
certain  limits  and  with  certain  restrictions.  In  1815  Gay-Lussac^ 
found  that  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  water  mix  like  two  gases  which 
have  no  action  on  each  other,  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  mixed 
vapours  agreeing  closely  with  that  deduced  according  to  Dalton's  law. 
In  1836  Magnus  2  proved  that  when  two  liquids  which  do  not  mix 
are  introduced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer  tube,  the  pressure  of 
the  mixed  vapours  at  any  temperature  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
vapour  pressures  of  the  two  liquids.  But  when  the  liquids  possess  the 
Mixtures,  property  of  mixing  with  each  other,  the  behaviour  of  the  vapour  is 
greatly  modified.  The  pressure  of  the  mixed  vapours  is  no  longer 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  its  constituents  acting  separately, 
but  is  always  less  than  this  sum,  and  often  less  than  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  This  appears  to  contradict 
the  observations  of  Gay-Lussac  on  the  pressure  of  the  mixed  vapours 
of  alcohol  and  water ;  but,  as  Magnus  has  pointed  out,  the  conditions 
under  which  Gay-Lussac's  experiment  was  made  differed  from  those 
by  which  these  conclusions  were  established.  In  Gay-Lussac*s  ex- 
periment the  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  was  completely  vaporised, 
whereas  in  those  of  Magnus  an  excess  of  the  mixed  liquids  was  always 
present  in  contact  with  the  vapour. 

The  matter  was  subsequently  investigated  by  Regnault'  in  his 
work  on  the  elastic  force  of  vapours,  and  his  experiments  confirmed  the 
conclusions  of  Magnus.  Thus  it  was  established  that  the  pressure  of 
the  vapour  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  liquids  which  do  not  mutually 
dissolve  each  other  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vapour  pressures  of  the 
constituents  considered  separately,  at  the  same  temperature;  but 
volatile  liquids  which  mutually  dissolve  each  other  gave  a  complex 
vapour  pressure  which  was  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  vapour 
pressures  of  its  constituents.  Thus  when  water  is  mixed  with  a 
substance,  such  as  sulphiiric  acid,  which  is  said  to  have  a   strong 

^  Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  de  Chimic,  torn.  xcv.  p.  314,  1815. 
2  Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann,,  Band  xxzviiL  p.  488,  1836. 
^  Regnault,  Menu  de  VAcadimie,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  722. 
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"  affinity  "  for  it,  tho  vapour  pressure  of  the  mixture  diminishes  as  the 
proportion  of  add  is  increased.  A  weak  solution  has  nearly  the  same 
vapour  pressure  as  ptire  water,  while  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  verj- 
strong  eolutioa  is  almost  zero  at  ordinary  temperatures,  Kegiiault 
also  extended  his  work  to  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapours,  and  con- 
cluded that  in  these  cases  Dalton's  law  is  very  closely  obeyed,  and 
that  in  all  the  cases  examined  it  would  probably  have  been  verified 
rigorously  but  for  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosing  vessel. 

These  conclusions  cannot^  however,  be  pushed  beyond  certain  limits. 
As  already  pointed  out,  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  the  vapours  and 
t;ases  cease  to  obey  Boyle's  law  approximately,  and  Dalton's  law  ceases 
to  be  true  under  the  same  conditions.  The  pressures  under  which 
thu  foregoing  e.'^periments  were  conducted  did  not  exceed  two  atmo- 
spheres, and  for  this  reason  Andrews  ^  took  up  the  question  and 
examined  the  properties  of  a  mixtui-e  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide 
under  high  pressures.  The  results  of  his  investigation  led  him  to 
conclude  that  under  high  pressures  Dalton's  law  is  largely  deviated 
from,  and  that  it  is  probably  only  strictly  true  for  gases  in  the  so- 
called  perfect  state. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Andrews  that  when  strongly 
compressed  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  mixed,  a  notable  expansion 
occurs,  varying  from  9  %  at  SO  atm.  to  as  much  as  39  %  at  80  atm., 
when  3  volumes  of  nitrogen  wore  mixed  with  4  volumes  of  carbon 
dioxide,  On  the  other  baud,  no  very  marked  difference  was  found 
between  the  total  pressure  and  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  A 
aeriea  of  investigations  with  various  gases  has  been  made  by  F. 
Braun  ^  which  shows  that  when  two  gases,  at  the  same  pressure  in 
different  vessels  connected  liy  stopcocks,  are  allowed  to  mix,  a  change 
of  pressure  occurs  consequent  on  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  gases. 
This  cliange  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  Thus  there  appears 
to  be  a  decrease  of  pressure  when  SO^,  mixes  with  CO,,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  air,  and  an  increase  of  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  when 
hydrogen  mixes  with  COj.  air,  or'  nitrogen. 


198.  Fraction  of  Saturation,  or  Humidity.— The  atmosphere 
conedstA  of  a  mixture  of  oxygon,  nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapoui, 
together  with  some  impurities  in  small  quanUty.     The  percent!^  of 

'  Andrews,  Phil.  Traiu..  I88fl-87. 
>  P.  Braun.  H-'i«i.  Ann..  Raiid  xxxiv.  p,  843,  IBS'. 
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vapour  is  very  variable,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  other 
Qiudifying  circumst&uces.  We  bare  already  seen  that  at  a  given 
temperature  a  given  space  will  contain  a  certain  definite  weight  of 
viipour  at  its  maximum  pressure.  Thia  is  the  greatest  weight  of 
vapour  which  the  space  can  accommodate,  and  at  ibis  point  the  spocK 
ia  said  to  be  saturated  or  filled  with  saturated  vapour.  It  has  been 
proved,  moreover,  by  Regnault  (Art.  182)  that  the  presence  of  a  gas,  at 
least  at  ordinary  pressures,  does  not  affect  the  ijuantity  of  vapour 
which  a  given  space  can  contain.  It  merely  affects  the  rate  of 
evaporation ;  but  ultimately  the  quantity  of  ^'apour  at  the  saturation 
point  that  can  be  contained  in  a  given  spaue  is  the  same  whether  the 
space  is  vacuous  or  contains  air  or  other  gases.  The  quantity  of 
vapour  required  to  saturate  a  given  space  depends  only  on  the  tem- 
perature, and  when  the  temperature  is  known,  the  pressure  of  the 
saturated  vapour  can  be  found  from  the  tables  of  saturated  vapour 
pressures  already  compiled  by  Regnault  and  others. 

If  the  space  is  not  saturated,  however,  the  vapour  pressure  will  be 
IcsH  than  the  maximum  value  for  the  corresjKinding  temperature. 
The  ratio  of  the  actual  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  a  space  to  the 
maximum,  or  saturation  pressure  for  the  same  temperature,  is  called 
thr.  fraction  of  mliiratum.  It  is  on  this  element  that  our  opitiions  ol 
the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  are  chiefly  formed.  The 
air  is  ordinarily  said  to  be  damp  when  it  is  saturated  or  nearly 
saturated  with  vapour.  It  is  not  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapour  in 
the  air  that  determines  its  dampness,  but  merely  the  proximity  to 
saturation.  For  example,  an  atmosphere  saturated  at  10°  C.  will  be 
not  nearly  saturated  at  ^0°  0.,  although  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  it  is 
exactly  the  same  at  the  latter  temperature  as  at  the  former.  Heating 
an  atmosphere  lessens  the  fraction  of  saturation,  and  cooling  increases 
it  if  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  tlie  atmosphere  be  kept  constant.  The 
fraction  of  saturation  is  often  referred  to  as  the  humidilij,  or  relatlTS' 
humidity  of  the  air,  since  our  sensations  of  dryness  and  dampnem 
depend  nither  upon  thia  factor  than  upon  tlie  absolute  quantity  of 
vapour  present.  Thus  in  winter  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  generalljT 
much  greater  than  in  summer,  although  the  quantity  of  vapour  present 
in  the  winter  may  be  much  less,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature, 
than  in  summer. 

The  fraction  of  saturation  may  also  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  oS 
the  weight  w  of  vapour  contained  in  a  given  space  to  the  weight  W 
of  the  quantity  which  would  saturate  the  same  space  at  the  s 
temperature.  For  if  the  vapour  olieys  Boyle's  law  up  to  the  point  of 
saturation  (which  is  appi'oximately  the  case),  then  the  weight  contained 
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the  eel  nation 
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ft  ihtis  appears  thnt  two  general  methods  are  avaiJiible  for  determining 
the  fraution  of  saturation,  or  humidity,  of  the  atmosphere.  One  by 
ascertaining  directly  the  weight  u>  of  vapour  in  a  measured  volume  of 
air,  and  then  aacertaining  from  Regnault's  tables  the  weight  W  of 
vapour  which  would  saturate  the  same  volume  at  the  same  tempera- 
Cure.  This  is  the  method  practised  in  the  ehemical  hygrometer. 
The  other  method  consists  in  det«rmining  the  actual  pressure/  of  the 
vapour  in  the  air,  and  then  ascertaining  the  maximum  pressure  F  at 
the  same  temperature,  from  the  tables  of  vapour  pressures.  This  is 
the  method  practised  in  all  dew-point  instruments. 

199.  The  Dew-Pofnt. — If  an  atmosphere  containing  some  aqueous 
vapour  he  gradually  cooled,  a  temperature  will  be  reached  at  which 
the  vapour  will  begin  to  condense.  This  temperature  is  called  the 
dew-point.  It  is  obviously  the  temperature  at  which  the  quantity  of 
vapour  actually  present  would  saturate  the  air,  and  it  depends  there- 
fore only  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapour  present  per  unit  volume. 

When  the  dew-point  is  known,  the  pressure/  of  the  vapour  in  the 
jur  can  be  found  at  once.  For  supjiose  we  have  a  body  A,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  can  be  gradually  reduced.  As  the  temperature  of 
A  falls  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which  dew  will  begin  to  bo  de- 
posited on  its  surface,  Hence  at  this  temperature  the  vapour  around 
the  body  A  ia  at  its  maximum  pressure,  for  at  this  temperature  and 
under  this  pressure  (namely/,  the  vapour  pressure  sought)  condensa- 
tion is  taking  place.  The  actual  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  is 
therefore  equal  to  that  which  would  bring  it  just  to  the  condensing 
point  at  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  dew-point.  In  other  words,  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  vapoui'  is  equal  to  its  maximum  pressure  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew-point.  If,  therefore,  the  dew-point  is  known,  the 
maximum  pressure  for  this  temperature  can  be  found  in  the  tables  of 
vapour  pressures,  and  this  is  the  actual  pressure/  of  the  vapour  in  the 
air.  The  fraction  of  saturation  then  will  lie  the  ratio  of  the  maximum 
vapour  pressure  /  at  the  dew-point  to  the  maximum  pre.ssure  F  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

200.  Dew- Point  Hygrometers. — All  dew-point  hygrometers  are 
merely  instruments  for  determining  the  dew-point,  and  depend  in  con- 
struction, on  some  method  of  cooling  a  body  gradually  in  the  air  till 
dew  begins  to  bo  deposited  on  it.  lu  the  construction  of  such  an  in- 
strument the  two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  :  ( 1 )  an  accurate  means 
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of  determining  the  instant  al  whicb  dew  l»gins  lo  be  deposited,  uict 
(2)  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  when  tha 
deposition  of  dew  just  begins. 

A  phenomenon  commonly  observed  in  dining-rooms  is  the  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  containing  cold  water. 
When  water-carafes  are  filled  with  cold  water  and  placed  on  the  tablo 
of  a  warm  dining-room,  it  often  happens  that  their  surfaces 
become  covered  with  a  deiwsit  of  dew  which  sometimes  accumulates ; 
to  such  an  extent  that  drops  of  liquid  trickle  down  the  sides  of  tha 
vessel.  This  happens  because  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  lower 
than  the  dew-point  of  the  air  in  the  room,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  < 
vapour  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  carafes  or  water-glasses,  and 
continues  to  do  so  till  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  to  the  tlew- 
jioint.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  were  noted  when  it  is  just 
cold  enough  to  produce  condensation,  we  would  then  have  the  dew- 
point,  and  thence  the  fraction  of  saturation. 

A  similar  condensation  occurs  on  the  surface  of  a  tumbler  contvn- 
ing  water  in  which  some  ice  is  placed.  If  the  ice,'  or  ice-cold  water 
were  carefully  added,  the  temperature  could  be  gradually  reduced  to 
the  dew-point  and  an  observation  made.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
when  the  dew  is  first  observed  will  lie  somewhat  below  the  connect  dew- 
point,  for  when  the  dew  is  observed,  it  means  that  the  condensation  has 
started  some  time  previously.  A  correction  may,  however,  be  applied  by 
taking  a  second  reading  of  the  temperature  when  the  n-ater  is  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  dew  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  During 
this  period  the  temi^rature  of  the  water  rises  by  radiation  from  ths 
warm  chamber,  and  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  the  dew-point,  evaporatioB 
occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  continues  till  all  the  ]>revioua]y 
deposited  dew  disappears.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  at  whicli 
this  occurs  is  somewhat  above  the  dew-point*  The  mean  of  the  two 
is  therefore  taken  as  the  dew-}Joint, 

A  glass  vessel  is,  however,  not  good  for  making  such  an  experimenty 
because  glass  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  For  this  reason,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  falling,  the  outside  surface  of  the  glas 
will  always  be  warmer  than  the  water,  and  when  the  water  is  rising 
in  temperature,  the  outside  surface  of  the  glass  will  be  again  warmeC 
than  the  water  if  we  supixiae  the  heat  to  pass  through  the  glass  I 
the  water,  as  always  occurs  in  the  dew-point  instruments  employed. 

'  'i'iiis  waa  the  luetbixl  first  suggeated  by  Le  Roi  in  1771  ;  sm  alao  DsnleW 
McUtiTolugital  E»my>  and  Obiervationt,  Loadou,  1823. 

''  The  tempersturo  of  the  witsr  within  the  gUas  may.  howcvvr,  be  still  below 
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The  thicker  the  glass  and  the  more  badly  it  conducta,  the  greater  will 
lie  the  errors  thus  introduced.  For  this  reiison  a  tliin  metallic  vossel 
will  be  much  better  suited  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  experiment.  Silver 
is  one  of  the  veiy  best  conductors  of  heat,  and  its  surface  takes  a 
beautiful  polish,  on  which  the  slightest  deposition  of  dew  can  lie  easily 
noticed,  especially  if  a  similai'  silver  vessel,  on  which  no  dew  is  de- 
posited, be  placed  beside  it  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  principle  of  Kegnault's  dew-point  hygrometer,  which  will  be 
described  immediately.  Indeed,  a  single  thin  polished  cup,  the  month 
of  which  is  covered  or  closed  by  a  cork,  could  be  used  for  determining 
the  dew-point  with  rapidity,  and  probably  with  greater  accuracy  than 
aome  of  the  more  elaborate  appjaratus  invented  for  the  purpose.  Ice- 
cold  water  conld  be  siphoned  as  slowly  as  desired  into  the  cup  from 
another  closed  vessel,  so  that  the  air  would  not  be  alTected  by 
evaporation  from  any  exposed  liquid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  cup 
could  be  thus  varied  by  small  amounts  at  the  dew-point,  and  its 
jKisition  could  bo  repeatedly  fixed. 

201 .  Daniell's  Hygrometer.  —  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
objectionable  forms  of  direct  dew-point  hygrometers  is  that  invented 
by  Daniell.'  This  instrument  (Fig.  98)  consists  of  a  bent  glass 
tube  furnished  with  a  pendent  bulb  at  each  end. 
One  of  those  A  is  naked  and  made  of  black  glass. 
This  bulb  contains  some  ether,  in  which  the  bulb 
of  a  very  sensitive  thermometer  dips.  All  air  is 
expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  boiling  the  ether 
previous  to  closing,  so  that  it  contains  only  the 
volatile  liquid  ether  and  its  vapour.  The  other  v 
bulb  B  is  made  of  ordinary  glass  and  covered 
with  a  muslin  or  linen  rag. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  ether  ia  all 
pa«sed  into  the  naked  bulb,  and  the  rag  covering  the  other  is  moistened 
with  ether.  The  evaporation  of  this  cools  the  covered  bulb  and  causes 
condensation  of  the  vapour  within.  This  gives  rise  to  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  in  the  naked  bulb  and  consequent  cooling.  The  temperature 
of  the  naked  bulb  thus  gradually  falls,  and  by  carefully  watching  its 
surface,  the  temperature  at  which  dew  first  appears  can  be  noted. 
Tliia  temperature  is  given  by  the  thermometer  within  the  bulb.  The 
Apparatus  is  now  allowed  to  stand  till  evaporation  ceases,  and  its 
temperature  begins  to  rise  agnin.  The  dejxjsit  of  dew  soon  disappeai's, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is  also  noted.  The  mean  of 
llioso  two  temperatures  is  usually  taken  as  that  of  the  dew-point. 

'   Piiniotl,  Mi-tairologiatl  Bimi/i  and  Obtrrmlinnt,  LondoTi,  1S2T. 
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The  temperature  of  the  Biirrounding  air  is  given  by  a  themiometer 
attached  to  the  atem  of  the  instniment.  The  naked  bulb  ia  m&dei 
of  black  glass  in  order  to  facilitate  the  observation  of  the  deposition 
of  dew,  but,  as  already  remarked,  gJaaa  is  a  bad  conductor, 
and  coDsefiuently  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
within  the  bulb  may  difl'er  considerably  from  that  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  bulb  at  the  instant  the  dew  appears  or  disappears.  In 
both  cases  the  temperature  of  the  external  surface  is  what  is  wanted, 
and  in  both  cases  this  will  be  higher  than  that  of  the  liquid  within, 
for  the  liquid  within  is  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  and  throughout 
the  whole  experiment  the  flow  of  heat  is  from  without  inwards. 

Id  this  instrument  the  evaporation  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  as  the  liquid  mass  is  at  rest,  the  surface  layer  will  always 
be  colder  than  the  lower  parts.  Dew  will  consequently  be  deiwsited 
first  at  the  level  of  this  layer,  and  if  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  be 
plunged  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  indicated  by  it  will  he 
too  high.  The  presence  of  the  observer  close  to  the  apparatus  is  objec- 
tionable, and  in  addition  the  rate  of  evaporation  cannot  be  sufficiently 
controlled.  The  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  from 
the  covered  bulb  is  :l1so  objectionable. 

202.  Dlnes's  Hydrometer. — A  more  recent  and  less  objection- 
able form  of  dew-point  instrument  is  that  invented  by  Dines  (Fig.  99), 


This  consisU  of  a  vessel  A,  fitted  with  a  pipe  through  which  cold  water  ^ 
can  flow  into  a  double  chamber  D.  This  chamber  contains  the  bulb  I 
of  a  delicate  thermometer,  and  is  closed  above  by  a  plate  of  black  i 
glass  (or  silver,  which,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  is  better). 
Previous  to  the  experiment,  the  chamber  D  is  full  of  water  at  the  I 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  some  cold  water  or  ice  and  water  is  placed  I 
in  A.  The  tap  B  is  then  opened  ao  as  to  allow  the  cold  water  to  flow  i 
slowly  into  D.  The  temperature  of  this  chamber  is  thus  gradually  ( 
reduced,  and  when  sufficiently  cooled,  a  deposit  of  dew  appears  on  the  J 
surface  of  the  glass  plate.  The  thermometer  is  tlien  read,  and  tha  I 
flow  of  water  stopped.  The  dew  soon  disappears  and  the  temperature  I 
is  agMU  noted,  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures  being  taken  as  liofore  | 
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to  represent  the  dew-point.  The  ofjemtion  may  be  repeated  again  as 
often  as  desired,  while  any  water  remains  in  A  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  the  dew-point.  The  obsei'vation  of  the  deposition  of  dew 
on  the  glass  plate  may  be  facilitated  hy  viewing  it  by  means  of  a 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  its  surface.  As  soon  as  any  dew  ib 
deposited  the  surface  Incomes  dtilled,  and  the  intensity  of  the  reflected 
beam  is  greatly  reduced.  An  adjacent  plate  on  which  dew  is  not 
deposited  would  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  instant  at  which 
dew  is  deposited  on  the  other  plate  by  comparison,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kegnaulfa  hygrometer,  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

203.  Reg^nftiUt's  Hygrometer.— The  most  perfect  form  of  dew- 
point  instrument  is  that  devised  by  Regnault/  and  employed  in  hia 
studies  in  hygrometry.  The  essential  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  a  glass  tube  D  (Fig.  100} 
oi»6n  at  both  ends,  to  the  lower  end  of  which 
a  thin  polished  silver  thimble  is  attached, 
This  thimble  contains  ether  or  some  othei' 
volatile  liquid,  such  as  utcohol. '  The  upper 
end  of  the  tube  is  closed  air-tight  by  a  cork, 
through  which  pass  the  stem  of  a  ther- 
mometer T  and  an  open  piece  of  bent  glass 
tubing  A  the  lower  end  of  which  penetrates 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  thimble.  A  tubulure  in  the  side  of 
this  tube  fits  into  a  vertical  brass  tube  which 
forms  the  support  of  the  apparatus.  The 
lower  end  of  this  brass  tube  is  connected  with 
an  aspirator,  by  means  of  which  a  current 
of  air  can  he  drawn  through  the  system, 
entering  by  the  bent  glass  tube  A  and  bubbling 

through  the  ether.  By  this  means  evapoiution  of  the  liquid  is 
produced  with  consequent  cooling,  and  dew  is  deposited  on  the 
anrface  of  the  polished  silver.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  observa- 
tion of  this,  a  second  tube  E  with  a  simitar  thimble  is  supported 
beside  that  just  described.  This  tube  ie  empty,  and  merely  carries  u 
thermometer  I  which  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  by 
comparison  of  the  two  silver  thimbles  the  moment  at  which  the  dew 
appears  or  disapfieors  can  bu  ascertained  with  great  delicacy.  The 
uapirator  is  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  apparatus  is 
viewed  through  a  telescope,  also  situated  at  a  distanca  The  air 
around    the   apparatus    is    thus    undisturbed    hy   the    breath    and 

'   Itpsnunlt,  jina.  dr  Cbimie  el  rf-  Phyriqiu.  fl».  iDm.  XV.  p.  129,  184B. 
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presence    of    the   obBerver,  and    the    flow  oi    liquid    through    thel 
iupirator  can  be  bo  Dicely  controlled  tlial  the  temperature  at  which   ' 
the  dew  appeiirs  wilt  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  at  which   I 
it  disappears.       If  the  aspirator    is  controlled   with    great    delicacy, 
the  dew  may  be   even  made  to  appear  and   disappear  n-itbout  i 
observable  change  in  the  reading  of  the  thermometer.     The  process  of 
cooling  by  the  bubbling  of  air  through  the  ether  is  a  great  advantage, 
for  by  this  means  the  liquid  is  kept  well  stined  and  at  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout     This  is  the  temperature  registered  by  th«    . 


thermometer,  and  it  cannot  difler  very  sensibly  from  that  of  the  sur&ce 
on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  since  the  thimble  is  thin  and  a  good 
conductor.  The  other  obvious  advantages  of  the  method  are  the 
absence  of  the  observer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apparatus, 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  flow  from  the  aspirator  can  bo 
controlled. 

204.  The  Chemical  Hydrometer. — The  fraction  of  Baturation 
may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  determination  of  the  weight  of  vapour 
contained  in  a  measured  vobime  of  the  air.  This  method  seems  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  Brunnor,'  and  it  loaves  nothing  to  be 

•   Hnii ■,  .(..«,  '!■■  rhim.c  ,1  ,lr  PhtrnqM.  .T.  t.i.u.  lii.  j..  MS,  1R(I. 
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desired  in  point  of  accuracy.  The  air  is  drawn  by  meaas  of  an  iispirator 
VDC  (Fig.  101)  through  a  aeries  of  drying  tubes  filled  with  fragments 
of  pumice-Btone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  where  all  the  moisture  is 
deposited  and  the  dry  air  alone  arrives  in  the  aspirator.  The  last  tube, 
viz.  that  next  the  aspirator,  is  intended  to  absorb  any  vapour  which 
may  come  from  the  aspirator.  The  remaining  tubes  are  weighed 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  difTerence  of  weight  giving 
the  weight  of  vapour  deposited.  This  is  the  weight  of  vapoiu' 
contained  in  a  volume  V  of  air  as  regifitered  by  the  aspirator. 
This  is  not  the  volume  which  tho  eame  mass  occupied  in  the 
atmosphere  before  being  drawn  through  the  tubes.  In  the 
aspii'ator  it  is  saturated  with  vapour  at  its  maximum  pressure  F, 
corresponding  to  the  temperature  0  of  the  aspirator.  This  is  given  by 
a  thermometer  inserted.  In  the  air  this  mass  contained  vapour  at 
some  unknown  pressure  /  and  temperature  ff.  The  problem  then  is 
to  find  the  volume  V  at  pressure  H  -_/'  and  temperature  ff  of  a 
mass  of  ail'  whose  volume  is  V  at  pressure  H  -  F  and  temperature  (f. 
This,  by  the  formula  t^  =  R(l  +u.9),  ia 

This,  then,  is  the  volume  of  the  vapour  drawn  in,  and  its  weight  is  w. 
Consequently  we  have 

,«=V'p  =  O0Ol:iB3xO'6Za-^g,  .  =^  ■ 

The  equation  for/,  the  actu.il  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  air,  is 

H-/780    l+«fl 
or 

-_  7eOiaH(H-afl) 


■iLe)  +  0-0008V(H-F) 

This  method,  although  possessing  the  advantage  of  depending 
ulUmat«ly  on  a  weighing,  which  is  the  most  accurate  process  iii 
physical  investigation,  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  tedious  in  practice. 
It  is  not  suited  besides  to  indicate  rapid  changes  in  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  air,  but  rather  measures  the  mean  value  of  the  humidity 
during  the  time  of  the  experiment.  In  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to 
a  voltameter  which  measures  tlio  mean  vafue  of  an  electric  current 
during  a  certain  period.  Whereas,  a  dow-point  instrument,  especially 
Begnault's,  by  its  rapidity  of  action  will  indicate  fairly  well  the 
continuous  changes  of  humidity.  These  instruments  then  possess  in 
a    greater    degree    the    property    of     being    continuous    registers    oF 
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said  to  bo  hygro^opic'     Most  substances  consisting  of  organic  tissue  I 
are  hygroscopic  and  change  their  length  when  they  absorb  or  part  I 

'  TliB  behaviour  o(  vnrioiia  hygromelric  HubstiuiceB  hns  been  rccontly  invealig 
by  H.  Dufour  {Beibldtier  der  PhyiH;  No.  VII.,  1887;  or  Phil.  Mag.,  vol  xiiv.  p.  288,  I 
1387].  Dmotint;  the  rutia  of  tbo  weight  of  uqueous  vapour  abaoibed  to  the  weight  ■ 
of  the  diy  anlistanoB  by  a,  and  the  coefficient  of  hygrometrio  expansioD  by  (J — th»l  | 
is,  the  total  cxpODsios  which  a  bar  of  unit  length  of  the  anbatance  undergoea  when  it  J 
has  absorbed  thu  niaiimum  amount  of  s<|Dgoih  vapoar — he  finda 


itrongly  recomnivnds. 
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with  moisture.  Such  aubstaiicea  besideB  do  not  change  much  with 
change  of  temperature ;  their  changes  of  volume  depend  chiefly  on 
moiature.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  ropes  and  catgut  strings  grow 
shorter  when  moistened,  and  the  same  is  true  of  twisted  strings  in 
general  as  the  twisted  fibres  swell  when  wet.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  fiddle -strings  and  tightly- strung  tennis-bata  often  fracture  in 
damp  weather.  A  hair,  on  the  other  band,  increaaes  its  length  when 
moistened,  and  this  fact  was  first  utilised  by  de  Saussuro  '-  in  the 
construction  of  a  hygroscope. 

A  hair  is  ordinarily  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  which  protects  it 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  In  order  to  render  it  sensitive  to  changes 
of  humidity,  all  the  surface  grease  should  be  removed  by  boiling  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  which  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool.  The  hair  is  now  ready  to  act  as  a  hygroscope, 
and  should  not  be  handled  or  roughly  used.  One  end  A  (Fig.  102) 
of  it  ia  fixed,  and  the  other  extremity,  after  passing  round  a  small 
pulley  C,  is  attached  to  a  light  spring  or  a  small  weight  p  which  keeps 
the  hair  stretched.  When  the  hair  contracts  or  elongates  the  wheel 
rotates,  and  a  hand  attached  to  it  moves  over  a  scale  and  indicates 
roughly  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air.  The  scale  may  be  graduated 
by  direct  comparison  irith  a  dew-point  instrument.  De  Saussure's 
instnunent  has  been  modified  by  Monnier,  so  that  the  hair  passes  round 
four  pulleys  (Fig.  103)  situated  on  a  circular  dial,  and  is  kept  stretched 
by  Ifoing  attached  to  a  light  spring.  The  instrument  in  this  form  is  port- 
able. The  indications  of  hair  bygi-ometers  are,  however,  very  variable, 
and  their  use  has  been  abandoned  in  this  country  for  all  scientific 
purposes.  The  work  of  Regnaolt^  conclusively  proved  that  no  rule 
could  be  laid  down  for  the  giaduation  of  such  instrumeuts,  for  not 
only  do  diiferent  instruments,  graduated  and  prejiared  in  the  same  way, 
differ  in  their  indications,  but  each  instrument  is  not  self -consistent. 

206.  The  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Hygrometer,  —  This  instrument 
i«  that  which  is  almost  universally  used  for  continuous  records  of 
huniidi^,  iind  depends  in  principle  on  the  cooling  produced  by 
evaporation.  It  seems  to  have  lieen  first  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Leslie,"  who  converted  his  differential  thermometer  Into  a  hygrometer, 

'  Ue  SiiiFSure  (Uotmce-Utiijdict),  Estai imr  VBngTom/trie,  Noucliitel,  17Sa. 

'  KegiMQlu  An.li.  dt  ChlmU  ildr  PkytiqiAe,  3°,  torn,  xv,  ]>,  Ml,  1B4S. 

-''  It  mu  BubHi^uently  iutroiluueil  \.>j  Uuhjii,  aud  u  otlvii  mUwI  Uhmii'ii  lifgro* 
nielvr  In  this  canntry.  >iid  Aagnat'a  psyclirameter  on  tbe  Continent.  It  mu  known 
I'l  MnKhonbroek  that  >  thennaTneter  uitb  n  yiet  bulb  nltraya  indicate*  a  lover 
tBinpnntura  than  ont-  whiah  is  dry,  nnd  Hntton,  the  f^cologint,  ih  reputed  to  hnvt 
tUod  a  wet  bulb  tliemiouietBr  a»  a  hj-grometer.  — Leglie  (Nicholeou'B  Jinimal  o/  Nat, 

Phit.,  »oi.  lii.  p.  m). 
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by  keeping  one  of  Ihe  bulbs  moist  and  the  other  dry,  and  noUng  ihilM 

(lifTerence  of  temperature. 

The  instrument  aa  generally  used  consists  of  two  exactly  e 

delicate  theimometers  B  and  C  (Fig.  104),  the  bulb  of  one  being  kept  1 

moistened  by  means  of  a  cotton  wick  or  film  of  musHu  surrounding  1 
the  bulb  and  dipping  in  a  smiitl  covered  ve&sel  of  .1 
water  placed  some  inches  to  the  side.  The  oUier  I 
thermometer  is  placed  on  the  same  stiuid  And  I 
regiEters  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Evaporation  i 
takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly  from  the  damp  1 
cotton,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  which 
it  covers  is  cooled  more  or  less  according  to  tho  ] 
humidity  of  the  air.  If  the  »ir  is  saturated  with  | 
vapour  no  evaporation  will  take  place,  and  the 
two  thermometers  indicate  the  some  temperature. 

The  power  of  the  wick  to  keep  up  the  supply  I 
of  moisture  is  much  improi-ed  by  boiling  it  in  i 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  all  grease,  ' 
but  in  frosty  weather  the  supply  may  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  freezing  of  the  water.     Aji 
objection  to  the   instrument  is  the  difficulty  of 
manning  it  in  frost     In  this  case,  when  the  wick  i 
ceases  to  act,  the  bulb  must  be  moistened  before 
making  an  observation,  and  some  time  allowed 
for  freezing  and  subsequent  evaporation  from  the 

In  an  instrument  like  this,  whose  indications 
depend  upon  so  many  complex  circumstances,  it 
seems  impossible  to  deduce  any  theoretic  formidu  connecting  the 
difference  of  t«m]Wrature  of  tlie  two  thermometers  with  the  corre- 
sponding hygrometrio  state  of  the  air.  The  problem  has  Ijeen 
attacked  with  partial  success  by  several  scientists,  and  was  proposed 
for  consideration  by  the  British  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  meeting  held  at  York.  For  thia  reason  tables  have  been 
compiled  by  Glaiaher '  which  give  the  dew-point  coirespoiidiiig 
to  any  difference  of  reading  between  the  thermometers.  These 
tables  were  constructed  by  comparing  tbo  reading  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  hygrometer  with  simuiUineous  determinations  of  the  dew-pioint 
taken  by  means  of  a  Daniell's  hygrometer  for  a  long  series  of  years  at 
Greenwich  Observatory,  together  with  a  corresponding  series  taken  in 

'  GlHiaher,  ffi/gromelriml  TaMn,  lulapted  to  tlie  use  ortlic  Dry  tnd  Wet  Bnlb 
Iiiondon  ;  Taylor  ami  Kmncis. 
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India  and  at  Toronto.  According  to  these  tables,  the  difference 
between  the  dew-point  and  the  wet  bulb  reading  bears  a  constant  ratio  Rule- 
to  the  difference  of  reading  of  the  two  thermometers  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  remains  constant.  At  53°  F. 
the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  the  arithmetic  mean 
between  the  dew-point  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  dry  bulb 
thermometer.  At  higher  temperatures  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb 
is  lower  than  this  mean,  and  at  lower  temperatures  it  is  higher. 

207.  Apjohn's  Formula. — A  formula  connecting  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the 
air  with  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  has  been  deduced  on 
certain  assumptions  by  Dr.  Apjohn.^  If  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  is 
stationary,  the  heat  necessary  to  sustain  the  evaporation  must  be  equal  to  that 
supplied  by  other  sources.  Let  ^i  be  the  temperature  of  the  dry  bulb,  that  is  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  6^  that  of  the  wet  bulb.  Then  62  is  less  than  O^, 
so  that  the  wet  bulb  receives  heat  by  radiation  from  surrounding  objects  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  {6^  -  62).  Dr.  Apjohn  assumed  that  the  thin  layer  of  air  in  contact 
with  the  wet  bulb  at  any  instant  falls  from  ^1  to  ^3,  and  that  this  cooling  furnishes  the 
whole  supply  of  heat.  It  is  next  assumed  that  this  layer  of  air,  which  approaches 
the  wet  bulb  at  a  temperature  ^1,  and  contains  vapour  at  a  pressure  /,  becomes 
saturated  with  vapour  at  $2  and  pressure  F^.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  practice 
neither  of  these  conditions  will  be  realised.  On  these  assumptions,  however,  the  heat 
lost  in  any  time  is  that  which  will  evaporate  sufficient  water  at  6^  to  saturate  a 
volume  V  of  air,  that  is  to  increase  its  vapour  tension  from /to  Fa,  while  the  heat 
gained  is  that  lost  by  the  same  volume  of  air  in  falling  from  ^1  to  62.  Let  wo  be 
the  weight  of  the  volume  v  of  air  at  zero  and  760.  Then  the  weight  of  the  sama.— 
volume  at  O2  and  pressure  PI  will  be 

w        H 
w  =  - — ^  _     =  d  H  (suppose), 

l  +  a^2  760  ^    *^*^ 

and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  vapour  at  pressure  (F2  -/)  and  temperature  ^2 
will  be,  as  p  is  the  relative  density  of  aqueous  vapour, 

^=^"IT:i^...'760-  =  ^'^^^'-/)- 

Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  wet  bulb  will  be  ws{0i  -  $2)  and  that 
lost  will  be  Lt/7',  where  s  is  the  specific  heat  of  air  and  L  the  latent  heat  of  water  at 
$2,  consequently  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  equation 

Lw'=w8{ei'-e2), 

or 

/=F2-(^i-^o):^, 

where /is  the  actual  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  air,  and  Fs  the  maximum  vapour 
pressure  at  the  temperature  ^s  of  the  wet  bulb.     Using  the  values  of  the  quantities 

«,  L,  p  known  at  this  time,  Apjohn  found  the  coefficient  fi"  STlTso  ^hen  the 
temperature  62  is  above  the  freezing  point,  so  that  the  formula  became 

'  Apjohn,  Traiu.  Soy.  Irish  Atadtmy,  vol.  xvii.  p.  276,  1834-3S. 
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in  which  the  temperature  is  measured  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  harometric 
height  H  is  measured  in  inches.  Below  the  freezing-point  L  must  be  replaced  by  the 
sum  of  the  latent  heats  of  liquefaction  and  vaporisation,  and  the  formula  becomes 

^      ""    "96~30* 

It  has  been  assumed  above  that  a  volume  v  of  air  is  cooled  from  Bi  to  Bi^  but  in 
the  actual  case  this  volume  of  air  contains  vapour  at  a  pressure/,  and  the  cooling  of 
this  vapour  from  B\  to  d%  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account  This  factor  is  taken 
account  of  in  the  formula  deduced  by  Dr.  August,  but  otherwise  the  assumptions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Apjohn.  The  radiation  from  surrounding  objects  is 
neglected  by  both,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  air  is  probably  never  quite  saturated 
by  contact  with  the  wet  bulb.  For  this  reason  the  humidity  given  by  these  formuls 
is  generally  too  great,  especially  in  dry  or  calm  weather.  In  calm  weather  this  is 
probably  owing  to  radiation,  which  elevates  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb. 

208.  Auguit's  Formula. — If  the  supply  of  heat  in  any  time  arises  from  the  cooling 
of  a  volume  v  of  air  mixed  with  a  volume  v  of  vapour  at  pressure/,  then  as  before  the 
heat  absorbed  by  evaporation  is 

LMj'=Lni/)(F2-/), 

while  that  supplied  will  be,  for  the  volume  v  of  air  which  is  at  B^  and  (H  -  Fj),  and 
weight  t^ 

and  for  the  same  volume  of  vapour  at  pressure/,  specific  heat  *',  and  weight  lo^ 

s^w^Bi  -  B'i)=s'pxsf{Bi  -  B2), 

Consequently  for  equilibrium  we  have 

MF2  -/) =«(H  -  F2)(^i  -  ^2)  +  s'MBi  -  B2). 
Hence 

ML  +  8\Bi  -  ^2)]  =  Fo  [Lp  +  8{Bi  -  B^)]  -  sU{Bi  -  B.^, 

from  which  we  have 

/=F2— ^^^ -H-P^ 


l  +  f(^l-^2)  I  +  UB1-B.2) 

Li  Jj 

and  observing  that  L  is  large  compared  with  s  or  s',  this  may  be  written  in  the 
approximate  form 

/=F2-^(dl-^2), 

pL 

which  is  the  same  as  that  deduced  by  Apjohn.     If  we  take  s= 0*237,  p= 0*622,  and 
L  =  600,  we  find 

/=  F2  -  0-000636(^1  -  ^a)H, 

when  /  and  /a  are  measured  in  the  same  units  as  H,  namely  millimetres,  and  B^ 
and  ^3  in  degrees  centigrade. 

The  action  of  this  hygrometer  was  carefully  investigated  by  Regnault,*  who 


^  Regnault,  Mimoire  sur  V HygromHrie^  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  dc  Physiqw^  3®,  tom. 
XV.  p.  201,  1845. 
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found  that  its  indications  were  seriously  affected  both  by  radiation  and  by  the  velocity 
of  the  wind.  Thus  if  the  two  thermometers  are  placed  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of  dry 
air,  we  haye/=0,  since  the  air  is  dry;  consequently,  by  the  formula,  61-62  should 
be  proportional  to  F„  but  ^i  is  constant,  and  if  63  falls,  ^1  -  62  increases,  therefore  F3 
should  increase,  which  is  impossible,  since  Fs  decreases  with  6%.  The  only  solution 
then  is  that  6^  should  remain  constant,  and  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
$1  -  62  increased  largely  with  the  velocity  of  the  current 


SECTION   VI 

ON    THE   CONTINUITY   OF   STATE 

209.  Critical  Temperature  —  Experiment  of  Cagnlard  de  La 
Tour. — When  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  contained  in  an  open  vessel 
reaches  a  certain  point,  depending  on  the  pressure  and  the  nature  of 
the  liquid,  boiling  sets  in.  This  ceases  to  be  the  case,  however,  when 
a  liquid  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel.  Here,  at  any  given  temperature, 
the  space  above  the  liquid  becomes  filled  with  saturated  vapour,  the 
pressure  and  absolute  density  of  which  depend  on  the  temperature. 
As  the  temperature  nses,  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules 
of  the  liquid  increases,  and  they  are  projected  in  increasing  numbers 
into  the  space  above,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  increases 
with  the  temperature;  the  pressure  supported  by  the  liquid  at 
any  temperature  is  that  of  the  saturated  vapour  at  that  temperature, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  formation  of  bubbles  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid  is  impossible.  Evaporation  proceeds  silently  without  ebullition 
as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  a  very  strik- 
ing transformation  occurs.  The  meniscus  separating  the  vapour  and 
liquid  grows  indistinct  and  completely  disappears;  the  substance 
appears  no  longer  to  exist  in  two  distinct  states ;  the  whole  mass 
has  become  apparently  homogeneous  and  completely  vaporised.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  occurs  for  any  substance  is  called  the 
critical  temperature  for  that  substance,  and  the  corresponding  pressure 
and  specific  volume  are  similarly  termed  the  critical  pressure  and 
critical  volume. 

This  silent  evaporation  of  a  liquid  in  a  sealed  tube  and  the 
apparently  sudden  vaporisation  of  the  whole  mass  at  a  certain 
temperature  was  first  shown  by  Cagniard  de  La  Tour.^  The 
apparatus  consisted  simply  of  a  bent  tube,  one  end  A  of  which  con- 
tained air  (Fig.  105)  to  indicate  the  pressure,  and  the  other  end  B  con- 

^  CSagniard  de  La  Tour,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  2^,  toms.  xxi,  xxii. 
xxiiL,  1822-23. 
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taiaed  the  liquid  to  be  experinmntad  on.  The  space  between  A  and 
B  was  filled  with  mui-cury.  If,  in  iidditiuii,  both  urms  arc  gi-aduated, 
the  critical  pressure  and  volume  may  lie  determined 
simultarieouBly.  At.  low  temperatures  the  vapour  ])ressure 
may  be  leBS  than  that  caused  hy  the  air  in  A  and  the 
column  of  mercury,  and  there  will  be  no  vapour  in  B. 
As  the  temperature  of  B  is  raised  the  vafiour  pressure 
increases,  a  bubble  of  vapour  forms  in  B,  and  the 
mercury  is  forced  into  the  other  arm,  compressing  tha 
air  in  A,  The  surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid 
luid  vaponr  gradually  flattens  as  the  temperature  rises, 
and  at  a  certain  temperature  it  loses  itn  curvature 
altogether  and  disappears.  The  whole  space  above  the 
mercury  in  B  now  appears  to  be  filled  with  vapour  only, 
although  the  total  volume  'raay  be  only  three  or  four 
times  the  initial  volume  of  the  liquid. 

This  transformation  might  have  been  suspected  as  a 
possibility  arising  from  the  diminution  of  surface  tension  with  rise  of 
temperature.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  surface  tension  of  a  liquid 
<ltmiuiahes  with  riso  of  temperature.  The  siu'face  tension  under 
consideration  here  is  that  of  a  liquid  in  contact  with  its  own  saturated 
vapour  (this  probably  is  the  case  alwuys  presented),  and  if  it  goes 
on  diminishing,  a  temperature  will  presumably  be  possible  at  which 
it  will  vanish.  We  will  then  have  no  capillarity  and  no  surface 
of  separation  between  the  liquid  and  vapour,  the  physical  meaning 
of  which  is  probably  that  they  mix  iu  all  proportions,  or  that 
the  vapoiu-  is  completely  soluble  in  the  liquid.  fl  is  not  to 
be  concluded,  however,  that  the  liquid  and  vapour  become  identical 
in  all  respects  at  this  [joint ;  such  identity  may  or  may  not 
exist;  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  when  the  surface  tension 
vnnishes  is  that  the  vapour  dissolves  in  the  liiiuid  in  all  propor- 
tions. That  something  of  this  nature  actually  occurs  is  suggested 
by  observation  of  the  phenomenon.  As  the  teni|>erature  rises  the 
ineniscUR  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  thp  liquid  gradually 
grows  more  Hat  and  indistinct  until  it  ultimately  vanishes.  A 
peculiar  undulating  nppearauce  is  then  presented  throughout  the 
mass,  as  if  the  liquid  and  vapour  woi'e  mixing  through  each  other. 
On  cooling  down  again  a  mist  suddenly  appeals  about  the  middle  of 
what  was  an  apparently  empty  tube.  This  rapidly  spreads  through- 
out the  whole  interior  and  suddenly  vanishes,  leaving  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube  filled  with  liquid,  a  distinct  meniscus  separating  it  from 
Ihe  vupour-ftlled  apace  abovd. 
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The  matter  may  also  be  regarded  from  another  point  of  view.  Thus, 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  absolute  vapour  density  increases^  while 
that  of  the  liquid  diminishes,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  a  tem- 
perature may  be  attained  at  which  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  vapour.  This  temperature,  in  fact,  is  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, and  from  the  equality  of  density  of  the  vapour  and  liquid  at  this 
point  Dr.  Bamsay  ^  inferred  that  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour  found  their  explanation.  Three  years 
later  M.  Jamin  *  put  forward  the  same  theory.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  would  appear  that  when  two  substances  (or  at  least  a  liquid  and  its 
vapour)  have  the  same  density  there  should  be  no  surface  tension  between 
them ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  should  mutually  mix  in  all  proportions. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  follows  as  a  consequence.  Two  substances 
may  have  the  same  density  without  possessing  the  property  of  mixing 
(otherwise  Plateau's  beautiful  experiment  <?ould  never  have  been  made). 
The  property  of  mixing  depends  on  the  molecular  attraction  rather 
than  on  equality  of  density,  and  therefore  the  theory  of  Kamsay  and 
Jamin  fails  to  lead  us  any  further  than  its  first  postulate — ^namely,  the 
equality  of  density.  If  the  molecular  attraction  as  well  as  the  density 
be  the  same  throughout  the  liquid  and  vapour,  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tinctive difference  between  the  two  states  at  the  critical  temperature, 
and  the  whole  mass  may  be  regarded  as  simply  vaporised,  as  Cagniard 
de  La  Tour  supposed. 

The  critical  temperature  of  a  liquid  is  most  easily  determined 
by  filling  a  strong  glass  tube  with  it  and  then  boiling  off  about 
one -third  the  liquid  and  sealing  up.  The  tube  is  now  about 
two-thirds  full  of  the  liquid,  and  contains  no  air.  On  gradually 
heating,  the  meniscus  gradually  flattens  and  ultimately  disappears. 
On  cooling  slowly,  the  liquid  reappears  again,  and  the  mean  of 
the  two  observations  may  be  taken  as  the  critical  temperature.^ 
The  critical  pressure  is  much  more  difficult  to  estimate.  For  this 
purpose  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  must  be  connected  with  a 
manometer,  preferably  filled  with  nitrogen,  as  the  compressibility  of 

'  Wm.  Ramsay,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  326,  1880. 

^  Jamin,  Journal  de  Physique^  2®,  tom.  ii.  p.  389,  1883  ;  Antialcs  dc  Chimie  ct  de 
Physique,  4*,  tom.  xxL  p.  208 ;  Phil.  Mag,,  July  1883. 

^  Wm.  Ramsay  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  323,  1880)  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  meniscus  disappeared  varied  with  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
tube,  being  greater  the  greater  the  quantity  of  liquid  originally  taken.  Thus  with 
methyl-formate,  two-thirds  filling  the  tube,  the  meniscus  disappeared  at  221" -5  C. ; 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  liquid  in  a  similar  tube  the  meniscus  vanished  at  228°  C.  ; 
and  with  a  less  quantity  at  215"  C.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  inconsist- 
encies may  be  due  to  impurities,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  tempera- 
ture inside  a  thick  glass  tube. 
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this  gas  at  high  pressures  has  been  very  carefully  investigated  by 
M.  Amagat  ^  (see  p.  403). 

Impurity,  or  dissolved  air  or  other  gas,  may  lead  to  a  considerable 
change  in  the  critical  temperature,  so  that  discrepancies  may  arise  in 
different  experiments  even  by  the  same  observer.  The  following  table 
shows  the  rough  results  obtained  by  Cagniard  de  La  Tour : — 


Liquid. 

Crit.  Temp, 

Pressure  in 
Atmos. 

Ratio  of  Volume 

of  Vapour  to 
Volume  of  Liquid. 

Ether      .... 
Alcohol  .... 
Carbon-bisulphide 
Water     .... 

"C. 

175 

248 
254 
362 

38 

119 

71 

Indeter- 
minate' 

2? 
3 

n 

4 

Similar  determinations  were  made  by  Drion  ^  for  sulphurous  acid 
and  ethyl  chloride. 

210.  Liquefaction  of  Gases. — The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  La 
Tour  and  Drion  show  that  at  a  certain  temperature  all  visible  distinc- 
tion between  a  liquid  and  its  vapour  ceases.  Above  this  temperature, 
then,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  liquefy  the  vapour  by  pressure 
alone.     At  least  compression  will  produce  no  visible  condensation  or 

^  The  specific  heats  of  some  substances  near  their  ciitical  points  have  been  deter- 
mined by  P.  de  Heen  {BeibldtUr  der  Physikf  No.  IX.,  1888).  The  method  of  cooling 
was  used.  For  ether,  amylene,  and  bromide  of  ethyl  there  was  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature a  sudden  diminution  in  the  specific  heat. 


Ether 


Teini>. 

Sp.  Heat. 

ri85 

I  180 

0-547 

1-041 

/175 
.170 

0-773 

1-500 

J  220 

0*233 

1  215 

0-852 

Amylene  . 
Bromide  of  ethylene 


With  aldehyde,  which,  however,  decomposed,  there  were  no  analogous  phenomena. 

The  author  infers  from  the  behaviour  of  the  former  substances  that  as  the  critical 
temperature  is  reached  the  gas- forming  molecules  relinquish  their  supposed  closed 
corves,  and  describe  rectilinear  paths. 

'  Water  vapour  attacks  glass  at  high  temperatures  and  renders  it  opaque,  so  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  meniscus  cannot  be  seen,  and  explosion  soon  occurs  under 
the  joint  action  of  corrosion  and  pressure.  In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  La 
Tour  added  to  the  water  some  substance  which  prevented  the  attack  on  the  glass, 
but  the  critical  point  of  this  mixture  is  not  that  of  pure  water. 

3  Ch.  Drion,  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  8^  torn.  Ivi  p.  5,  1859. 
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formation  of  a  liquid  with  a*  meniscus  separating  it  from  the  vapour 
above,  such  as  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  the  critical 
temperature.  For  the  visible  condensation  of  a  gas,  then,  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  reduced  below  the  critical  temperature,  and  then  by  apply- 
ing sufficient  pressure  liquefaction  may  be  produced. 

Faraday  ^  first  succeeded  in  liquefying  by  pressure,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  chlorine,  and  several  other  gases  previously 
unknown  in  the  liquid  state.  A  few  years  later  Thilorier  ^  obtained 
solid  carbonic  acid,  and  found  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
liquid  was  greater  than  that  of  a  gas.  Faraday  ^  published  a  second 
memoir  on  the  effects  of  cold  and  pressure  on  gases,  which  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Subsequently  Kegnault  and 
Pouillet  carefully  examined  the  change  of  volume  of  a  few  gases  when 
subject  to  pressures  up  to  20  atmospheres,  and  Natterer  *  carried  the 
inquiry  up  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  nearly  3000  atmospheres. 
The  results  of  the  latter  experiments  were  valuable  at  the  time,  but 
the  method  was  not  free  from  objection  in  point  of  accuracy. 

The  great  problem  of  the  time  was  the  liquefaction  of  what  were 
termed  the  permanent  gases— oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.  It  was  in  pur- 
suit of  this  inquiry  that  Andrews  was  led  to  his  classic  investigations 
on  the  behaviour  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  substances,  under 
pressure  at  different  temperatures. 

211.  Andrews's  Experiments. — In  1863  Dr.  Andrews  wrote  as 
follows: — "On  partially  liquefying  carbonic  acid  by  pressure  alone, 
and  gradually  raising  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  to  88°  F.,  the 
surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became  fainter,  lost 
its  curvature,  and  at  last  disappeared.  The  space  was  then  occupied 
by  a  homogeneous  fluid,  which  exhibited,  when  the  pressure  was  sud- 
denly diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered,  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  striae  throughout  its  entire  mass. 
At  temperatures  above  88''  F.  no  apparent  liquefaction  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of  matter,  could  be  effected, 
even  when  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmospheres  was  applie<l. 
Nitrous  oxide  gave  analogous  results." '' 

The  apparatus  ®  employed  in  these  investigations  is  represented  in 
Figs.  106-8.  The  gas  to  be  compressed  was  introduced  into  a  glass 
tube  af  (Fig.  106),  having  a  capillary  bore  from  a  to  6,  and  a  diameter 

'  Faraday,  Phil  Trans.,  pp.  160-189,  1823. 

-  Thilorier,  Ann.  de  ChimU,  2«,  torn.  Ix.  p.  427,  1835. 

»  Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.,  1845,  p.  155. 

*  Natterer,  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  xciv.  p.  436,  185.'*. 

^  Miller's  Chemical  Physics,  3rd  edit,  p.  328. 

**  Andrews,  Phil.  Trans.,  1869,  part  ii.  p.  675. 
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vf  about  2'o  mm.  from  li  to  r.  The  diameter  of  the  third  part  rf  was 
about  1'25  mm.  The  gas  was  firat  carefully  dried  and  then  jiaased 
for  several  hours  through  the  tulte  open  at  both  ends,  in  order  to 
exjiel  all  air.  Eveu  after  passing  tlie  current  of  gas  through  the  tube 
for  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  found  that  the  residual  air  could  not  be 
reduced  to  less  than  j^  to  nnni  "^  the  entire  volume  of  the  carbonic 
Hcid,  and  consequently  in  discussing  the  results  of  the  experiment  the 
(iresence  of  this  small  quantity  of  air  must  be  tttken  into  account, 

The  capillary  end  a  of  the  tube  waa  finally  sealed,  and  the  other 
end  was  temporarily  closed  and  plunged  below  the  surface  of  pure 


Hk.  I 


miarcui  y.  The  lower  end  while  under  the  surface  of  the  raercurj-  was 
opened,  and  the  tube  was  fllightly  heated  so  as  to  expel  a  little  of  the 
gas.  On  cooling  contraction  occurred,  and  a  short  colimin  of  mercury 
entered  the  tube.  The  tube,  with  its  lower  end  still  under  mercury, 
waa  then  placed  under  the  recalvor  of  an  air  pump,  and  a  partial 
vacuum  was  formed  till  about  one-fourth  of  the  gas  had  escaped  from 
the  tuiie.  On  restoring  the  pressure,  u  column  of  mercury  entered  and 
occupied  the  place  of  the  expelled  gas.  By  cautiously  exhausting  this 
column  of  mercury  could  bo  rendered  ;iny  length  required.  The  tube 
WM  provtously  calibrated  by  moans  of  a  moving  thread  of  mercury,  and 
the  volume  of  tlie  gas  at  0"  C.  and  7C0  mm.  wiw  calciJatod.     The 
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capillary  tube  was  also  calibrated  with  great  care  by  weighing  a  colamn 
of  mercury  whose  length  in  different  parts  of  the  tube  was  accurately 
measured. 

Two  massive  brass  flanges  (Fig.  107)  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
ends  of  a  strong  copper  tube,  and  by  means  of  these  flanges  two  Inrass 
end-pieces  were  securely  bolted  to  the  ends  of  the  copper  tube,  and  the 
connections  were  made  air-tight  by  leather  washers  soaked  in  lard 
heated  in  vacuo.  The  lower  end-piece  carried  a  steel  screw  180  mm. 
long  and  4  mm.  in  diameter,  which  easily  held  a  pressure  of  more  than 
400  atmospheres.  A  similar  end-piece  attached  to  the  upper  flange 
carried  the  glass  tube  containing  the  gas. 

The  apparatus  before  being  screwed  up  was  filled  with  water,  and 
the  pressure  was  produced  by  screwing  the  steel  plunger  into  the 
water.  In  order  to  register  this  pressure  a  similar  tube  containing 
air  was  placed  beside  the  experimental  tube  which  contained  the 
gas  (Fig.  108),  and  lateral  communication  between  the  two  was 
established  through  a  connecting  tube  ab,  so  that  equality  of  pressure 
was  maintained  in  both.  The  air -tube  was  also  furnished  with  a 
steel  screw,  and  either  screw,  or  both,  might  be  used  in  altering  the 
pressure.  The  gas  under  examination  could  be  kept  at  any  required 
temperature  by  jacketing  the  tube  with  a  bath  or  a  freezing 
mixture  if  necessary. 

The  actual  pressures  were  not  deduced  by  Andrews,  as  he  was 
not  furnished  with  sufficient  experimental  data  on  the  deviations 
of  air  from  Boyle's  law,  and  the  pressures  he  speaks  of  are  those 
calculated  on  the  apparent  compression  of  the  air  in  the  second 
tube;  but  these  are  approximately  correct  as  the  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law  is  small,  as  is  also  the  change  of  internal  volume  of 
the  tube  under  pressure.  Andrews  ^  found  that  no  j>ermanent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glass  tubes  took  place  even  when  kept  under  high  pressure 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  no  oxidation  of  the  mercury  occurred  in  the 
air-tube  during  a  period  of  two  months'  active  work,  and  that  after 
standing  for  five  months  all  was  found  correct. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  Andrews  plotted  the  curves 
shown  in  Fig.  109. 

At  a  temperature  of  13'*1  C.  liquefaction  of  the  gas  commenced  at 
a  pressure  of  48*89  atmospheres,  as  measured  by  the  compression  of 
the  air  in  the  tube.  This  point  could  not  be  determined  by  direct 
observation,  inasmuch  as  the  smallest  visible  quantity  of  liquid  repre- 
sented a  column  of  gas  at  least  2  or  3  mm.  in  length.  It  was,  how- 
ever, determined  indirectly  by  observing  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  O''^ 

1  Andrews,  Phil.  Trans.,  part  ii.  p.  421,  1876. 
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or  0°'3  above  the  point  of  liquefaction,  and  calculating  the  contraction 

the  gas  would  sustain  in  cooling  down  to  the  temperature  at  which 

liquefacdoQ    began.      A    slight 

increase  of  pressure  was  required 

even  in  the  early  stages  to  carry  i 

on  the  process  of  liquefaction, 

the     air-gauge    indicating    an 

increase  of  about  J  atm.  diu-ing 

the  condensation  of  the  first  and 

second   thirds  of   the   carbonic 

acid.      This    rise   of    pressure 

during    condensation    may    be 

explained   by   the   presence   of 

the  trace  of  air  (j^u)  already 

referred    to,   for  during  lique-   . 

faction   increase  of  pressure  is 

necessary  in  order  to  compress  ^' 

it.     This  small  quantity  of  air  , 

disturbed  the  liquefaction  in  a 

marked    manner    when    nearly   ss- 

the    whole    of    the    acid    was 

liquefied,  and  when  its  volume 

relatively  to  that  of  the  uncon-  '^*  '"'■ 

densed  carbonic  acid  was  considerable.     It   resisted  for  some  time 

absorption    by    the    liquid ;    but   on    raising    the    pressure    to    .50'4 

atmospheres,    it    was    entirely  absorbed.      If    the    carbonic   acid   had 

been  quite  pure  the  part  of  the  curve  for  13°'l,  representing  the  fall 

from  the  gaseous    to  the  liquid   state,   would    doubtless    have    been 

straight  throughout  its  entire  course,  and  parallel  to  the  lines  of  equal 

pressure. 

The  curve  for  the  temjierature  21'5  agrees  in  general  form  with 
that  for  1.1  1.  At  13'i  the  volume  under  a  pressure  of  49  atm.  is 
little  more  than  |  of  that  wiiich  a  [wrfect  gaa  would  occupy  under 
the  same  conditions.  After  liquefaction  carbonic  acid  yields  to  pres- 
sure much  more  than  ordinary  liquids,  and  the  compressibility  appears 
to  diminish  as  the  jiressure  increases,  and  tlie  high  rate  of  expansion 
by  heat  noticed  by  Thilorier  is  fully  confirmed  by  these  experiments. 

Thonext  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  31-1,  or  0''-2  above  the 
temperature  at  which,  by  compression  alone,  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of 
assuming  visibly  the  liquid  form.  This  point  was  found  after  repeatal 
trial  lo  ho  30"'92C,,  or  87-7  F.  For  a  few  degrees  above  this  tempera- 
ture an  increasr  of  pressure  pniduccs  a  rapid  change  of  volume,  and 
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when  the  gas  is  reduced  to  the  volume  at  which  it  might  be  expected 
to  liquefy  no  visible  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  two  distinct 
conditions  of  matter  occurs.  By  varying  the  pressure,  or  temperature, 
but  always  keeping  the  latter  above  30*^*92,  the  great  changes  of  den- 
sity which  occur  about  this  point  produce  flickering  movements,  re- 
sembling in  an  exaggerated  form  the  appearances  exhibited  during  the 
mixture  of  liquids  of  different  densities,  or  when  columns  of  heated  air 
ascend  through  colder  strata.  The  curve  for  3V'l  shows  that  the 
volume  diminishes  regularly,  but  much  faster  than  if  the  substance 
obeyed  Boyle's  law,  till  a  pressure  of  about  73  atmos.  is  reached.  The 
diminution  of  volume  then  goes  on  very  rapidly,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one-half  taking  place,  while  the  pressure  is  increased  from  73  to  75  atmos. 
The  fall  is  not,  however,  abrupt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  the 
liquid  at  lower  temperatures,  but  a  steady  increase  of  pressure  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  it  During  this  fall  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  liquid  in  the  tube,  no  heterogeneity  can  be  detected  in  the  whole 
mass.  Beyond  77  atmos.  the  substance  yielded  much  less  to  pressure 
than  before,  its  volume  being  now  reduced  to  that  which  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  should  occupy  at  this  temperature. 

The  curve  for  32"^  5  closely  resembles  that  for  31''*1.  The  fall, 
however,  is  less  abrupt,  and  in  the  curve  for  35° '5  the  fall  is  still 
greatly  diminished,  and  has  nearly  lost  its  abrupt  character.  The 
range  of  pressure  here  extended  from  57  to  107  atmos.  It  is  most 
considerable  from  76  to  87  atmos.,  where  an  increase  of  -f  the  total 
pressure  produced  a  reduction  to  half  the  volume.  At  107  atmos.  the 
volume  is  that  which  the  liquid  would  occupy  at  this  temperature, 
according  to  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  heat. 

The  curve  for  48° *!  is  very  interesting.  The  abrupt  fall  shown 
in  the  lower  temperature  curves  has  disappeared,  and  the  curve  approxi- 
mates to  that  which  would  represent  the  change  of  volume  of  a  perfect 
gas.  At  the  same  time  the  compression  is  much  less  than  that  indi- 
cated by  Boyle's  law.  Under  109  atmos.  the  substance  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  liquid  volume.  Ex|)enments  above  48° *!  were  not 
made ;  but  it  is  clear  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  curve  will  con- 
tinue to  approach  that  of  a  perfect  gas. 

Experiments  were  made  at  much  higher  pressures,  and  the  sub- 
stance was  made  to  pass  without  break  or  interruption  from  what  is 
universally  regarded  as  the  gaseous  state  to  what  is,  in  like  maimer, 
regarded  as  the  liquid  state.  Take,  for  example,  carbonic  acid  at  60°, 
or  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  let  the  pressure  be  increased  to  150 
atmospheres.  In  this  process  its  volume  will  steadily  diminish  as  the 
pressure  increases.     When  the  full  pressure  has  been  attained,  let  the 
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teiii]ieratui-e  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ordinary  temporature  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  the  whole  of  this  process  no  breach  of  continuity 
oticars.  The  substance  at  the  beginning  is  what  is  ordinarily  regarded 
as  a  gas,  and  at  the  end  it  is  IJijuid  carbonic  acid,  and  nowhere  during 
the  process  is  there  any  abrupt  change  of  voltune  or  sudden  evolution 
of  heat.  The  closest  obsen-ation  fails  anywhere  to  dptect  change  of 
condition  in  the  substance,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  at  any  time 
one  part  of  it  is  a,  gaa  and  the  other  a  liquid.  The  process  of  com- 
pression and  cooling  might  also  be  conducted  simultaneously,  if  care  be 
taken  to  avoid  having  the  pressure  less  than  76  atmos.  when  the  tem- 
I>eiBture  is  31  \ 

These  properties  are  not  peculiar  to  carbonic  acid.  They  are 
generally  tnie  of  all  snbstauces  which  can  be  obtained  as  gases  and 
liquids.  Nitrous  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphurous  acid, 
etc.,  all  exhibit  aitical  points  and  rapid  changes  of  volume  with 
flickering  movements  when  the  pressure  is  changed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  points. 

Below  the  critical  temperature,  when  the  pressure  is  increased  to  a 
certain  value,  the  substance  suddenly  changes  from  the  gaseous  to  thc 
liijuid  state  ;  but  no  such  abrupt  change  occurs  above  this  temperature, 
the  substance  being  gradually  reduced  to  ihe  liquid  volume.  The 
change  from  the  gaseous  to  tho  liquid  state  below  the  critical  tempera- 
ture  is  abrupt,  like  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  in 
crystalline  substances,  whereas  above  the  critical  temperature  it  is 
gradual,  like  the  solidificalion  of  nmor[ihous  substances. 

212.  On  the  State  of  Hatter  near  the  Critical  Point.— Tho  ques- 
tion now  arises  for  conaiderotion  as  to  the  state  of  a  body  at  or  a  little 
above  its  critical  point.  Is  it  gaseous  or  liquid,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two  8tat«s  'I  When  carbonic  acid  gas  is  compressed  at  temperatures 
above  31"  C.  no  visible  evidence  of  liquefaction  is  obtained,  even  when 
the  compression  is  pushed  np  to  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  volume 
ia  attained.  In  this  case,  then,  does  the  substance  continue  throughout 
in  the  gaseous  state,  or  does  it  liquefy  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  or  are 
we  presented  with  a  new  state  of  matter!  Such  are  the  questions 
raised  by  Andrews,  and  since  they  were  first  proposed  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  inquiry.  If  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
100  C,  for  example,  or  any  higher  temperature,  is  compressed,  few 
would  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  gaseous  state  is  maintained  through- 
out the  compression,  just  as  when  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  is  subjected 
to  groat  pressures  at  ordinary  temperatures, 

On  tho  other  Imnd,  when  the  experiment  is  made  with  carI»oniv 
acid  at  temperatures  a  little  above  31    C,  the  rapid  change  of  volume 
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which  occurs  during  a  certain  period  of  the  experiment  would  lead  to 
the  conjecture  that  liquefaction,  total  or  partial,  actually  takes  place, 
although  optical  tests  fail  to  detect  it  Against  this  view  it  might  be 
urged  that  during  this  period  of  rapid  change  of  volume,  increase  of 
pressure  is  always  necessary  for  diminution  of  volume,  and  this  is 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  liquefaction  of  saturated  vapours. 
Furthermore,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  less  marked  this  period 
of  rapid  change  becomes,  until  it  ultimately  disappears. 

In  the  opinion  of  Andrews  the  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  states  of  matter.  These  he  regards  as  only  widely-separated 
forms  of  the  same  condition  of  matter,  which  may  be  made  to  pass  into 
one  another  by  a  series  of  gradations  so  gentle  that  the  passage  shall 
nowhere  present  any  interruption  or  breach  of  continuity.  Thus  at 
high  temperatures  and  low  pressures  the  substance  approximates  to  the 
condition  of  an  ideal  gas  obeying  Boyle's  law.  Increase  of  pressure 
and  reduction  of  temperature  decrease  the  mean  free  path  and  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules,  and  the  substance  begins  to  deviate  sensibly 
from  Boyle's  law.  It  commences  to  acquire  the  properties  of  the 
liquid,  and  gradually  loses  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  so-called 
perfect  gas.  The  gas  and  liquid  then  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Andrews, 
"  only  distant  stages  of  a  long  series  of  continuous  physical  changes." 

In  the  opinion  of  MM.  Cailletet  and  Colardeau,^  however,  and 
other  French  physicists,  the  liquid  state  persists  after  the  critical 
point  has  been  passed.  At  the  critical  point  the  liquid  dissolves  the 
vapour  in  all  proportions.  For  this  reason  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion disappears  in  the  experiment  of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour,  and 
the  tube  becomes  apparently  empty.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
following  experiment  is  quoted.  Iodine  possesses  the  property- 
of  dissolving  in  liquid  carbonic  acid  and  colouring  it  It  does 
not,  however,  dissolve  in  the  vapour.  A  small  quantity  of  iodine 
was  consequently  deposited  by  vaporisation  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas  was  compressed  to  liquefac- 
tion, and  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  protected  the  mercury  from 
the  action  of  the  iodina  When  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  attained  the 
level  of  the  iodine  it  dissolved  a  portion  of  it,  and  became  of  a  rosy 
violet  colour.  On  raising  the  temperature  to  31'  C.  the  meniscus 
disappeared  as  usual,  while  the  colour  remained  in  all  that  part  of  the 
tube  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  liquid.     The  colour  did  not 

'  Cailletet  and  Colardeau,  Journal  (k  Physique,  torn,  viii.,  1889  ;  Ann.  rftf  Chimie 
et  de  Physique,  6^,  torn,  xviii.,  Oct.  1889. 

-  Cailletet  and  Hautefeuille,  Comptes  Jtcndus,  torn.  xcii.  p.  840,  1881. 
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spread  tbrough  the  whole  mass,  but  was  restiiutecl  to  the  same  region 
as  before.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  liquid  is  not  reaUy 
couverted  into  vapour,  as  Cagniard  de  La  Tour  supposed,  but  that  the 
meniscus  alone  disappears.  The  part  which  was  liquid  still  retains  the 
power  of  holding  iodine  in  solution,  while  the  vapour  above  has  not  yet 
attiuned  the  property  of  dissolving  iodine,  for  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  it  is  in  contact  with  the  deposit  of  iodine,  but  remains  without 
iiction  ujxin  it. 

Analysis  by  the  spectroscope  indicated  that  the  iodinu  was  still  in 
solution,  and  not  suspended  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  The 
absorption  spectrum  of  iodine  in  solution  is  verj-  different  from  that  of 
iodine  vapour ;  but  as  the  critical  point  was  passed  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  coloured  COj  showed  uo  change. 

The  same  authors  also  attacked  the  problem  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  the  substance  is  altogether  vaporised  at  the  critical 
point)  then  as  the  temperature  is  raised  beyond  the  critical  point  the 
tube  will  be  HUed  with  a  non-saturated  vapour,  and  it,  was  inferred 
that  the  curve  connecting  its  pressure  and  temperature  should  be 
unique  (licing  that  of  a  gas  near  its  condensing  point),  and  should 
therefore  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  present  just  before 
the  meniscus  disappears.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  liquid  state  still 
persists,  vaporisation  will  go  on  beyond  the  critical  point  just  aa 
before,  and  the  pressure  at  any  temperature  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  liquid  present  when  the  meniscus  is  about  to  vanish. 
Fig.  110  shows  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  different  initial 
quantities  of  liquid.  The  part  OM  indicates  the  pressure  of  the 
saturated  va]iour  as  the  temperature  rises  to  the  critical  point.  Above 
this  point  the  curve  is  not  unique,  but  de}«tids  on  the  quantity  of 
liquid  present  wlien  the  meniscus  is  about  to  vanish.'  Tbe  branches 
MD,  ME,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  cases  in  which  the  liquid  occupied 
different  fractions  of  the  total  length  of  the  tube  at  the  moment  of 
disappearance  of  the  meniscus.  Hence  the  portion  of  tbe  pressiu-e 
temperature  tnjrve  above  the  critical  point  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
liquid  present  when  this  point  is  just  reached,  and  this  seems  to  favour 
the  idea,  proposed  by  Kamsay  in  1880  and  Jamin  in  18S3,  that  the 
liquid  persistj!  Ijeyoiid  the  critical  point,  and  that  tlie  meniscus  alone 
baa  vanished  The  vanishing  of  the  meniscus  means  that  equality  of 
molecular  attraction  in  the  liquid  and  vapour  has  been  established. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  equality  in  density  has  also  \>een 

'  It  u  possible  tliM  iLit  may  >rise  froui  the  (rroseaue  of  impuritica,  anil  tbfl 
iBfflcult;  ol  ■oouriiig  n  aniforin  tDinperature  iruiilo  t  thick  glwH  tube,  or  it  may  depcnil 
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attained,  and  conversely  equality  of  density  alone  does  not  lead  to 
identity  of  molecular  attraction  and  the  vanishing  of  the  meniscus. 
Equality  of  density  alone  was  assumed  by  Bamsay  and  Jamin,  so 
that  at  the  critical  point  the  liquid  could  swim  freely  on  the  vapour. 
M.  Jamin  ^  expected  also  that  with  increased  pressure  above  the 
critical  point  the  vapour  would  become  more  dense  than  the  liquid, 
and  that  the  latter  would  consequently  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube  and 
float   on   the  vapour.      This  reversal  could   not   be   obtained   after 
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repeated  trial  by  M.  Cailletet,^  and  although  such  an  extraordinary 
result  might  be  possible,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  reasonably 
demanded.  In  order  that  it  should  occur  (admitting  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  the  two  states  above  the  critical  point),  the  compressibility 
of  the  vapour  above  the  critical  point  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  liquid,  and  this  might  or  might  not  be  the  case. 

The  mutual  solubility  of  two  substances  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.     M.  Duclaux  *  has  shown  that  two  liquids  which 

^  Jamin,  Journal  de  Physique,  2«,  torn.  ii.  p.  389,  1883. 
•^  Cailletet,  JoumcU  de  Physique,  1®,  torn.  ix.  p.  192,  1880. 
^  Duclanx,  Journal  de  Physique^  1«,  torn.  v.  p.  13,  1876. 
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do  not  Tnutiially  digaolve  each  other  in  all  proportiooa  may  lie  inaili^ 
to  do  fio  by  suitably  altering  the  temperature.  Thus  amylic  alcohol 
and  ordinary  alcohol  diluted  with  water  when  shaken  together  in  n 
tube  at  ordinary  temperatures  do  not  mix  completely,  hut  settle  into 
two  layers  with  a  distinct  surface  of  separation.  As  the  tube  ia 
gradually  warmed,  however,  a  temperature  ia  reached  at  which  the 
meniscus  flattens  and  disappeai's,  and  the  liquids  mix  completely, 
forming  an  apparently  homogeneous  fluid.  On  cooling  again,  as  ihi)^ 
temperature  is  approached,  strice  and  undulations  appear,  as  in  the 
experiment  of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour.  At  this  temperature  the  liquids 
have  not  the  same  density ;  the  property  of  mutual  solubility  alone 
has  been  acquired.  The  conclusion  of  Cailletet  and  Colardeau  is 
therefore  that  the  critical  point  is  not  necessarily  the  point  at  which 
the  density  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid,  but  the  jwint 
at  which  the  vapour  and  liquid  mutually  dissolve  each  other  in  all 
proportions.  From  this  point  of  view  the  liquid  may  exist  in  solution 
in  its  own  vapour,  and  when  a  gas  is  highly  compressed  the  liquid  muy 
be  present  although  invisible.  It  only  liecomes  visible  when  the  tem- 
perature is  Ijelow  that  of  the  critical  point.  That  liquid  carbonic  acid 
really  exists  in  solution  in  the  gas  at  40'  C  under  a  pressure  of  from 
80  to  100  atmospheres,  M.  Cailletet  considers  confirmed  by  the  fad 
that  the  substance  in  this  state  dissolves  iodine. 

The  simultaneous  existence  of  the  two  states  above  the  critical 
point  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved.  All 
ex|>eriment8  prove  that  as  this  point  is  approached  the  density  of  the 
Vv\wd  approximates  to  that  of  the  vapour.  In  the  np|>er  and  lower 
parte  of  the  tube  we  have  then  the  same  substance  at  the  same  tern- 
perature,  pressure,  and  density,  and  when  tlie  meniscus  disappears  they 
have  further  the  same  moleciilar  attraction  or  are  mutually  soluble. 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  substance  in 
the  upper  pait  of  the  tube  is  in  a  different  state  of  molecular  aggrega- 
IJon  from  that  in  the  lower.  Mr.  Ilannay  '  describes  exporimenta  in 
which  the  liquid  was  coloured  and  the  vapour  above  it  colourless,  Imt 
on  passing  the  criticiil  jioint  the  whole  became  coloured,  showing  that 
mutual  diffusion  occurred.  This  of  course  docs  not  prove  that  the 
liquid  state  may  not  i>erBist  beyond  the  critical  point  ;  but,  on  the  othei- 
hand,  the  experiment  cited  by  M.  Cailletet  as  to  the  solubility  of 
iodine  in  highly  compressed  ctirbonic  acid  does  not  prove  that  liquid 
carbonic  acid  is  present.  For  according  to  his  own  showing  thi- 
solubility  of  one  substance  in  another  depends  on  the  teni{)erature 
anil  [iressure,  so  tliat  although  carbonio  acid  gas  may  not  dissolve 
'  J.  II.  Hiimtiy,  ftw.  flo^.  Sue.,  vol.  nxwH.  |i.  2B4.  IS81. 
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iodine  at  low  pressures,  this  property  may  be  acquired  by  it  at  other 
pressures  and  temperatures,  and  even  though  the  vapour  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  did  not  acquire  this  property  at  the  critical  point,  all 
that  is  proved  is  that  the  matter  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  still 
retains  the  power  of  holding  in  solutian  the  iodine  already  dissolved  in  it. 

The  diflSculty  is  probably  fostered  by  the  vague  use  of  the 
terms  liquid  and  vapour  in  this  case.  The  essential  difference  between 
a  liquid  and  vapour,  besides  that  of  aggregation,  is  entirely  one  of  the 
length  of  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules.  As  the  temperature 
and  pressure  increase  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules 
increases  and  the  mean  free  path  in  the  vapour  diminishes,  so  that 
when  the  critical  point  is  reached  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
both  these  quantities  should  not  be  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  tube,  that  is,  uniformity  of  state  is  established  throughout 
the  mass ;  but  as  to  whether  this  state  is  to  be  called  liquid  or  vapour, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  depends  merely  on  a  choice  of  terms. 

213.  On  the  Determination  of  the  Critical  Constants. — The 
physical  constants  which  characterise  the  critical  state  of  matter  have 
become  of  considerable  importance  in  the  determination  of  the 
mathematical  functions  which  represent  the  thermal  and  mechanical 
properties  of  fluids,  and  which  establish  the  relations  between  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  states.  The  accurate  determination  of  the  three 
critical  constants  for  various  substances  is  consequently  a  matter  of 
importance.  Of  these  the  critical  temperature  is  the  most  easily 
determined,  for  by  employing  as  heaters  the  vapours  of  pure  liquids 
boiling  under  a  constant  pressure,  which  can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure, 
the  temperature  can  be  regulated  with  considerable  nicety,  and  is 
easily  measured. 

The  critical  pressure  may  also,  as  a  rule,  be  determined  without 
very  much  difficulty,  provided  that  the  substance  is  obtained  per- 
fectly piu'e, — a  matter  of  prime  importance.  In  the  case  of  substances 
which  attack  mercury  at  high  temperatures  the  ordinary  method  of 
operation  requires  modifications,  which  render  the  calculations  more 
laborious,  but  otherwise  the  difficulty  is  not  greatly  increased. 

The  estimation  of  the  critical  volume,  even  when  the  substance  is 
perfectly  pure  and  without  action  on  mercury,  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  difficulty.  In  order  to  secure  a  correct  reading  of  the  critical 
volume  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  should  be  exactly  at  the 
critical  temperature.  A  very  small  alteration  of  temperature,  such  as 
0°'l  C,  at,  or  just  below,  the  critical  point,  produces  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  volume,  and  for  this  reason  a  small  error  in  the 
temperature  leads  to  a  considerable  error  in  the  volume.     The  main 
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object  is  therefore  to  bring  the  substance  exactly  to  the  critical  Lem- 
(wrature.  Professor  Sidney  Young '  takes  the  Bubstaiice  to  be  in  this 
state  when,  on  rapidly  increasing  the  volume  somewhat  above  the 
critioal  Yolume,  the  fail  of  temi«rature  due  to  expansion  causes  a 
momentaiy  separation  of  the  liquid  and  vapour.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  critical  volume  this  temporary  mark  of  division  is  noted, 
und  the  volume  then  slightly  diminished.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
temperature  becomes  constant,  and  the  volume  is  again  increased 
slightly  but  rapidly,  and  the  position  of  the  mark  of  division  of  li(]uid 
and  vapour  again  noted,  this  being  now  nearer  the  top  of  the  tube. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  possible,  under  favourable  conditions,  to 
make  the  sulistance  occupy  such  a  volume  that  a  very  slight  but  rapid 
expansion  gives  a  temporary  mark  of  division  of  liquid  and  vapour 
almost  exactly  at  the  top  of  the  tu1)e.  This  volume  Professor  Young 
takes  as  the  critical  volume. 

Ill  the  ease  of  sul>stanceR,  such  as  water,  which  attack  glass  at  high  C 
temperatures,  these  methods  cannot  bo  applied.  The  method  adopted 
by  MM.  Caillotet  and  Colardeau  *  in  the  case  of  water  was  founded 
on  the  observation  of  the  vapour  pressure  curve  when  the  liquid  was 
enclosed  in  a  strong  steel  tube.  If  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  liquid 
be  taken  in  the  tnbe  the  vapour  pressure  will  be  imique  up  to  the 
uritical  point,  but  beyond  this  point  the  course  of  the  curve  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  liquid  present  when  the  critical  point  is 
approached  (Fig.  1 1 0)'  By  starting  with  difl'erent  quantities  of 
liquid  in  the  tube,  the  point  at  which  the  vapour  pressure  curve 
l)eginB  to  branch  can  be  determined,  and  the  critical  constants  thence 
deduced.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  to  determine  the 
criljcal  constants  of  any  other  substance,  the  inside  of  the  tube  being 
coAted  with  platinum,  or  some  other  substance,  to  avoid  attack. 

The  apparatus  of  Cailletct  and  Colardeau  is  shown  iu  Fig.  III. 
The  tulm  FD  which  contained  the  water  was  made  of  steel  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressures  experienced  during  tho  experiments. 
This  tube  was  heated  directly  in  a  bath  VV,  and  by  means  of  a 
flexible  steel  tube  ABC  it  communicated  with  another  similar  and 
equal  steel  tube  ET,  which  communicated  with  a  hydrogen  manometer 
M  and  a  pump  by  which  water  was  forced  into  both.  The  pressure  of 
the  vapour  in  FD  is  transmitted  to  tho  manometer  by  means  of  this 
water  and  the  thread  of  mercury  in  the  tube  DABCE.  An  insulated 
platinum  wire  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  tube  ET  at  S,  and  when 

■  K  Youtig,  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiit.  p.  181.  1862. 
'  CniUttet  et  Colonteaa,  Campta  Itmdia,  torn,  m 
ChimM  ti  dn  Fhytiqiu,  8=.  touL  xiv.  p,  51». 
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the  mercury  rises  to  this  level,  ao  as  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  an  ' 
eloctric  circuit  is  closed  and  an  electric  1>e11  is  set  ringing.  By  this 
means  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  ET  can  be  kept  exactly  at  S,  and 
consequently  the  space  DF  occupied  by  the  liquid  and  vapour 
can  be  kept  constant.  When  the  temperature  rises  the  vapour 
pressure  increusas,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  through  ABCE  and  rises 
into  contact  with  the  platinum  wire  at  S,  and  sets  the  bell  in  molaofL 
The  pump  is  then  placed  in  action  till  the  ringing  just  ceases.  A 
second  platiinim  wire  penetrates  the  wall  of  TE,  insulated  at  S'.  some 
centimeu-ea  iihovc  S,  and  this  is  in  connection  with  another  bell,  so 


that  if  the  e.\pansion  of  the  vapour  is  rapid,  or  the  action  nf  the  pump 

too  slow,  the  mercury  rises  to  S'  and  the  second  liell  rings.     This  I 

gives  warning  that  the  vapour  is  on  the  point  of  ex]>elling  all  tlie  I 
mercury  from  the  reservoir,  and  this  of  course  must  be  avoitied. 

The  liquid  first  emjtloyed  in  the  hath  wae  mercury,  the  boiling  i 

point  of  which   is   below   the    critical   temperature    of    water.       For  | 

higher  t«mj)eratures  a  batli  of  equal  parts  of  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  | 

potash   was   used.       This    mixture    is    notably    more    fusible    thau  | 

either    constituent,  becoming    liquid  at    220'    C.,  and  can  be  used  I 
easily  up  to  above  400'  C,      The  bath  was  heated  by  a  gas-burner. 
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which  w-aa  controlled  bo  as  to  give  a  stationary  tempoiaiiU'e.  The 
I  following  reaultB  were  obtained  for  the  pressure  of  saturated  water 
[  vapour: — 
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The  curve  of  vapour  preesure  braaches  at  366°  C,  which  is  therefore 
ttie  critical  temperature  of  water  substance,  the  corresponding  pressure 
being  200-5  atmos.  (see  Fig.  110). 

214.  Distinction   between    Gases   and    Vapours.  —  Previous   to 
■the  experiments  of  Andrews  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between 
gases  and  vapours.     In  general,  substances  which  assumed  the  gaseous 
condition  at  ordinary  t«mpei-atures  were  termed    gases,  while  those 
vhich  assumed  the  condition  of  a  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures 
:  the  air  wore  termed  vapours  when  in  the  gaseous  stale.     Thus  ether 
I   the  gaseous  state  was  t«rraed  a  vapour,  whereas  sulphurous   acid 
as  called  a  gas,  yet  these  substances,  from  the  present  point  of  view, 
'6  both  vapours — one  derived  from  a  liquid  boiling  at  35°  C,  and 
le  other  from  a  liquid  boiling  at  —10°  C,     The  distinction  between 
aod  vapours  was  thus  determined  by  the  trivial  circumstance 
'  the    boiling   point  of    the   liquid    being    lower  or    higher  than 
le  ordinary  temperature   of    the   atmosphere.     Such   a   distinction 
4y   have    advantages    for    ordinary  reference,    but    it    is  without 
lentilic  value.     A  criterion  for  scientifically  distinguishing  between 
gSB    and    a    vapour    is    nfforded,   as    Andrews     pointed    out,   by 
ifl    critical    leraperatore.      Thus   a  substance   can   exist   partly  in 
he,   liquid   and    partly  in   the   gaseous   state,    or   as   a   liquid   and 
vapour  in  conUct,  only  at  temperatures  lielow  the  critical  tempera- 
Above  tlic  critical  temperature  it  is  impossible  to  compress  the 
2  c 
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substance  so  that  part  of  it  may  visibly  assume  the  liquid  state  while 
the  remainder  exists  as  a  vapour.  For  this  reason  a  vapour  may  be 
defined  as  a  gaseous  substance,  which  may  be  in  the  whole  or  in  part 
compressed  into  the  liquid  state — ^that  is,  a  gaseous  substance  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  the  critical  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gas  is  a  substance  at  a  temperature  higher  than  its  critical  temperature. 

According  to  this  definition,  any  substance  may  be  a  gas  or  a 
vapour  according  to  its  temperature.  A  gas  cannot  be  changed  into 
a  liquid  by  pressure  alone,  but  a  vapour  may  be  changed  by  pressure 
into  the  liquid  state,  and  may  exist  in  presence  of  its  own  liquid. 
Thus  carbon  dioxide  is  a  gas  above  3V  C,  and  a  vapour  at  lower 
temperatures. 

215.  Critical  Point  of  a  Mixture. — In  his  later  experiments 
Andrews  ^  proved  that  the  presence  of  a  so-called  permanent  gas,  such 
as  air,  lowered  in  a  marked  manner  the  critical  temperature  of  a 
liquefiable  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid.  Thus  when  three  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  were  mixed  with  four  of  nitrogen  no  liquefaction  took 
place  at  any  pressure  until  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  —20°  C. 
The  addition  of  even  -^  of  its  volume  of  air  or  nitrogen  to  carbonic 
acid  lowers  the  critical  temperature  several  degrees. 

An  extremely  important  observation  was  made  by  M.  Cailletet  ^ 
in  this  department  A  mixture  of  five  parts  of  carbonic  acid  with  one 
of  air  was  compressed  at  such  a  temperature  that  liquefaction  was 
produced.  On  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  at  constant  tempera- 
ture the  meniscus  of  the  liquid  faded,  and  at  a  certain  pressure  dis- 
appeared (cf.  p.  379).  On  diminishing  the  pressure  again  the  liquid 
reappeared,  and  the  pressure  at  which  this  occurred  was  lower  the 
higher  the  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Pressure  (atm.) 
Temperature    . 


132 
b'^'b  C. 

124 
10" 

120 
13^ 

113 

IS'' 

110 
19" 

At  21**  C,  however,  the  gas  did  not  liquefy  under  a  pressure  of  400 
atmospheres. 

The  disappearance  of  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  on  increasing  the 
pressure  is  very  plausibly  explained  from  Cailletet's  point  of  view  that 
the  solubility  in  the  liquid  of  the  gas,  or  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour, 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  increases  'W'ith  the  pressure,  and 

^  Andrews,  Proc,  Hoy,  Soc.y  vol.  xxiii.  p.  514,  1875. 

2  Cailletet,  Camptes  Hendus,  torn.  xc.  p.  210 ;  and  Journal  dc  Physique^  1©,  torn, 
ix.  ^p.  192, 1880. 
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at  a  certain  pressure  they  will  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  the  surface 
of  aeparation  will  disappear  at  this  point.^ 

Further  investigations  of  the  critical  points  of  mixtures  have  been 
made  by  Ramsay,  Pawlewski,  Ansdeil,  and  Dewar.  According  to 
Fawlewaki,^  the  critical  point  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  belonj^- 
ing  to  the  same  class  of  organic  compounds  should  be  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  constituents,  and  divide  the  interval  between  the 
critical  temperatures  of  the  constituents  in  a  proportion  measured  by 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  mixture.  Thus  Dr.  Ramsay  found 
that  the  critical  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  pure 
benzene  and  ether  waa  half-way  between  those  of  the  conatituents. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G.  Ansdeil,*  this  law  is  not  accu- 
rately fulfilled  by  mixtures  of  hydrochloric  and.  car1>onic  acids.  If  the 
law  held  generally,  then  the  critical  temperature  of  any  substance, 
such  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  could  be  determined  by  noting  the 
critical  temperature  of  a  definite  mixture  of  it  with  some  other  sub- 
atanee,  such  as  carbonic  acid  whose  critical  temperature  is  known. 

In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Dewar '  on  mixtures  of  carbonic 
acid  with  other  substances,  liquefaction  appeared  to  set  in  at  tempera- 
tures above  the  critical  temperature  of  the  acid.  The  presence  of  the 
second  substance  thus  appeared  to  raise  the  critical  point.  This  may 
perkajw  arise  from  the  formation  of  some  new  compound  under  parti- 
cular conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  These  experiments  are 
very  interesting.  Thus  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  liquefied  under  49  atmos.  at  10°  C,  and  floated  on  the  convex 
surface  of  the  bisulphide.  At  35'  C.  liquefaction  took  place  under 
78  atmos.,  and  at  40°  C.  under  85  atmos.  At  58°  C.  liquefaction 
BCemed  to  occur  at  1 10  atmos.  On  keeping  the  temperature  at 
47''  C.  and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  disappeared  under  110  atmos.,.  as  in 
Cailletet's  experiment,  and  reappeared  on  reducing  the  pressure  to  75 
atmos. 

In  presence  of  chloroform  at  28"  C,  the  carbon  dioxide  liquefied 
under  u  pressure  of  S5  atmos.,  and  on  increasing  the  pressure  to  50 
atmos.  the  two  liquids  mixed  completely.  At  36°  C  liquefaction  set 
in  under  a  pressure  of  55  atraoa.,  and  the  COj  mixed  rapidly  with  the 
chloroform  on  standing. 

'  TUiniQBation  has  beou  ntlacked  tLenDodymmicfttly  by  M.  Duhem  (.Jaanmldt 
Phytiqiu,  torn,  vii,  [i.  ISS,  1S88),  who  ahowt  th&t  the  expvrimeiital  reanlts  fallow 
ftum  ihs  thornimlpiftinic  potential  of  the  systctn. 

"  BrriehU,  No.  IV..  1882. 

'  G.  Anedell.  Pme,  Bay.  Soc,  vol.  ixxiv.  jk  113,  1882. 

*  Jmom  Dawur,  Pnif.  Ray.  Soe..  vol.  xxx.  p.  588,  1S80. 
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In  preseuce  of  benzole  the  carbonic  acid  liquefied  ul  18  C.  aud  i 
pressure  of  25  atmoB.  ;  (tnd  at  the  momeiit  of  liquefaction  the  surfacQ 
of  the  benzole  was  violently  agitated,  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  failing 
through  it  in  an  oily  stream,  and  mixing  with  it  completely  up  to  a 
certain  point.  It  then  collected  on  the  eurface  in  a  diatinet  layer  as 
further  condensation  proceeded,  but  on  standing  for  about  Hve  Diinut«a 
the  line  of  separation  disappeared,  and  the  two  liquids  fonned  an 
apparently  homogeneous  mixture.  On  releasing  the  pressure  tha 
carbonic  acid  boiled  away  rapidly  from  the  benzole.  At  35''  liqoo- 
faction  occurred  under  35  atmos. ;  but  in  this  c&ae  the  liquid  c 
acid  did  not  fall  through  the  benzole  as  before,  or  appear  to  be  nearly, 
so  soluble  in  it.  At  52"  C.  and  70°  C  liquefaction  occurred  undei 
60  and  85  atmos.  respectively,  and  in  each  case  the  two  liquids  mixetl 
— in  the  former  on  standing,  and  in  the  latter  rapidly.  Simihu'  results 
were  obtained  in  presence  of  ether  and  nitrous  oKide, 

In  the  case  of  camphor  some  small  pieces  were  fused  bo  as  tor 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  near  its  upper  end,  and  the  tube  wai 
then  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  temperature  being  12" 
camphor  began  to  melt  when  pressure  was  applied,  and  ran  down  tli« 
sides  of  the  tube  before  the  mercury  appeared  in  sight.  On  suddenly' 
releasing  the  pressure  when  the  tube  was  full  of  liquid  at  50°  C,  th6 
sides  of  the  tube  became  coated  with  crystals  of  camphor,  and  iheso 
rapidly  dissolved  again  when  the  pressure  was  increased. 

Other  substances  were  investigated  with  similnr  results,  and  in  th«  i 
opinion  of  Professor  Dewar,  tlie  carbonic  acid  behaves  throughout  a&  it 
it  formed  an  unstable  compound  with  the  other  substance  present,  and 
this  compound  is  decomposed  and  reconstituted  according  to  the  con- 
ditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

216,  Liquid  and  Vapour  Densities  ap  to  the  Critical  Polat- 
When  a  vapour  is  compressed  to  liquefaction  in  a  tube,  a  means  of 
determining  the  density  of  both  the  liquid  and  saturated  vapour  is 
aiforded.  By  this  method  the  saturated  vapour  density  and  oth«r 
physical  constants  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  deduced  by  Mr.  G. 
Ansdell.'  A  tube,  such  as  that  used  by  Andrews,  was  filled  with  tbl 
yaseous  substance,  and  its  mass  became  known  by  observation  of  th^ 
initial  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature.  The  pressure  was  thru 
increased  till  the  condensing  point  was  reiiched,  and  the  voltune  wat 
then  noted.  This  volume  gives  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour;, 
and  may  be  determined  by  taking  the  mean  of  two  observation! 
t  the  point  where  the  volume  diminishes,  and  the  manometer 
[  to  show  increase  of  pressure,  and  the  other  in  tl 
'  O.  Aimdoll.  Proc.  Roy.  Sua.,  vot  in.  p,  U",  1670.80. 
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operation,  when  the  volume  is  allowed  to  increase,  and  its  value  is 
iibserved  at  the  point  where  the  manoineter  shows  a  slight  decrease 
of  |.ro,.are. 

The  niercurj'  was  tlien  caused  to  rise  in  the  tube  till  the  whole  gas 
was  liquefied.  The  liquid  uow  filled  the  top  of  the  tube  and  its 
volume  was  obsen-ed  ;  the  tube  being  already  carefully  calibrated. 
This  volume  gave  the  density  of  the  liquid.  From  the  results  of  the 
exjieriinentB  it  appears  that  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour 
eteitdily  increases  as  the  temperature  rises  up  to  the  critical  point, 
while  that  of  the  liquid  diminishes,  and  near  the  critical  point  the  two 
approximate  to  equality.  In  Fig.  112  the  volume  of  the  saturated 
vapour — that  is,  the  whole  volume  occupied  when  tlie  gas  is  just  at  the 
condensing  point — is  plotteil 
for  various  temperatures 
along  the  curve  AC,  while 
the  liquid  volumes  at  the 
same  tern  jieratu  res  ai-e  ! 
shown  by  the  curve  iiC.  | 
A  mutual  union  of  the  two  ; 
curves  is  indicated  at  the  ' 
critical  point,  but  experi-  ; 
ments  could  not  be  made  ^ 
nearer  than  0''25  C.  to  this 
point  on  account  of  the 
ntpid  change  of  volume. 
This  equality  of  volume  or 
4]enHity  at  the  critical 
volume  is  what  would  be 
naturally  expected,  and  it  is 
MM.  Cailletot  and  Mathias. 

A  number  of  experiments  on  ether  led  Avenarius '  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapour  ia  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  liquid  at  the  critical  point.  Mr.  Ansdell,  however,  points  out 
that  as  the  critical  temperature  of  other  is  192''6  C,  Avenarius  was 
under  the  disadvantage  of  working  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
il  would  lie  difficult  to  keep  constant  to  within  half  a  degree 
centigrade. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  critical  temperaHire  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 

fairly  low,  and  the  temperature  in  Mr.  Ansdell's  experiments  could  be 

kept  constant  to  within  ^  of  a  degree.     Tlie  following  table  contains 

the  results  of  the  whole  series  of  experiments  on  hydrochloric  acid ; — 

'  AvvDtiriuB,  ilim.  Aead.  Sri.,  St.  Pi'tenlwurg.  I 
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accordance  with  similar  experiments  by 
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Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Volmne  of 

Saturated 

Vapour. 

Volume  of 

Volume  of 

Temperature. 

Vapour  at  1 

Atmo.  to  Volume 

at  Condensing 

Volume  of 
Liquid. 

Saturated 
Vapour  to 
Volume  of 

Pressure  in 
Atmos. 

Point. 

Liquid. 

4-C. 

137-31 

38-89 

.       7-55 

18-18 

29-8 

9-25 

118-96 

46-75 

7-90 

15-05 

33-9 

13-8 

103-60 

6319 

8-35 

12-39 

87-75 

18-1 

91-77 

61-17 

8-74 

10-60 

41-80 

22-0 

81-19 

70-06 

910 

8-92 

46-75 

26-75 

69-69 

82-94 

9-60 

7-33 

51-00 

33-4 

56-75 

105-98 

10-12 

6-50 

68-85   . 

39-4 

44-85 

184-33 

10-68 

4-19 

66-95 

44-8 

36-34 

168-67 

11-96 

3-03 

76-20 

48-0 

31-33 

197-60 

12-00 

2-61 

80-80 

49-4 

27-64 

•224-96 

12-92 

2-18 

84-75 

50-56 

25-70 

14-30 

1-79 

85-33 

51-00 

23-96 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  compressibility  at  various  temperatures  was — 


Temperature 

47** '0 

4r-6 

ss^-o 

22** -7 

16*'-86 

10° -5 

5^-7 

Compressibility 

0-00166 

0-00123 

0-00096 

0-000636 

0-00062 

0*00054 

0-000397 

and  the  density  of  the  liquid  was — 


Temperature 
Density  .     . 

O'C. 
0-908 

7"-6 
0-875 

ll°-67 
0-854 

16"-85 
0-835 

22''-7 
0-808 

33^-0 
0-748 

4r-6 

0-678 

47"-8 
0-619 

\ 


I> 


In  the  experiments  of  MM.  Cailletet  and 
Mathias^    the    method   of  determining   the 
density   of    the    liquid    differed    from    that 
adopted    by    Ansdell.      The    mercury    was 
not   forced    up    till    liquefaction   was    com- 
pleted and  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  filled 
with  liquid  alone,  but  the  gas  tube  and  com- 
C  pression  pump  were  connected  to  a  piece  of 
apparatus  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  113.     This 
consists  of    a  tube   ABC,  the    two   arms  of 
which   are    united   at   D    and   communicate 
I®  through  the  tube  DE  with  the  gas  tube  and 
compression  pump.      The  lower  part  of  the 
tube     contains     some    mercury    AB.        On 
cooling   the   tube   and    gradually   increasing 
thejpressure  liquefaction  takes  place  in  both  arms.     After  a  small 
^  Cailletet  and  Mathias,  Journal  de  Physique,  2®,  torn.  v.  p.  649,  1886. 
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quantity  of  liquid  is  thus  obtained  in  each  arm  the  condensation  in  A 
is  stopped,  and  the  arm  BCD  is  alone  cooled,  and  condensation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  in  it  till  a  column  of  liquid  £C  of  a  convenient 
height  is  obtained.  The  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two 
arms  gives  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  above  B  diminished  by 
that  above  A.  The  object  of  having  liquid  in  both  arms  is  to  correct 
for  the  difference  of  surface  tension  which  would  exist  if  the  mercury 
at  A  were  in  contact  with  the  gas,  and  that  in  B  with  the  liquid. 

By  this  means  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  found,  and  the  results 
of  the  experiments  were  found  to  be  represented  by  the  following 
formulae : — 

For  nitrous  oxide  from  -  20°-6  C.  to  +  24°  C— 

P=0-342  +  000166^  +  0-0922n/36-4-^. 

For  carbonic  acid  between  -  34°  C.  and  +  22°  C. — 

p=0-360  +  0-0035d  +  0-101\/31-^, 

and  for  ethylene  at  -  21°  C,  -  3°-7,  4°-3,  and  6°-2  respectively, 
the  density  of  the  liquid  was  0-414,  0-353,  0-332,  and  0-31. 

The  saturated  vapours  were  studied  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Ansdell,  namely,  by  noting  the  volume  at  the  point  of 
liquefaction.     The  formulae  obtained  were  : — 

For  nitrous  oxide  (saturated  vapour) — 

p  =  0'5099  -  0-00361^  -  0-0714V36-4-d. 

For  ethylene — 

p  =  0-1929  -  0-00188^  -  0*0346  V9^2^, 

and  for  carbonic  acid — 

p=0-5668  -  0-00426d  -  0*084  VslT^. 

These  formulae  belong  to  the  general  type 

where  6^  is  the  critical  temperature,  and  if  a  curve  be  constructed 
with  p  and  6  as  co-ordinates  it  will  be  an  arc  of  a  parabola.  Such  a 
formula,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  than  roughly 
approximate. 

Quite  recently  M.  Amagat^  has  employed  a  somewhat  different 
method.  In  the  method  employed  by  Ansdell  the  saturated  vapour 
density  is  estimated  by  observing  the  volume  occupied  by  the  sub- 
stance in  a  graduated  tube  when  the  pressure  is  increased  just  to  the 
point  of  liquefaction.     It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  determine  the 

'  M.  E.  Amagat,  CoinpUs  Rtivdus,  torn.  cxiv.  p.  1093,  May  1892. 
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exacl  point  at  which  the  first  traces  of  liquid  appear,  or  at  which  tile 
lust  traces  ilisappear,  and  a  small  trace  of  air  rotarde  the  liquefaction 
considerably,  and  then  it  takes  jilace  at  a  pressure  notably  superior  to' 
the  maximum  pressure  of  the  pure  vapour.  It  is  only  when  some 
of  the  substance  has  lieeii  condensed  that  liquefaction  takes  place  at 
the  normal  pressure.  For  this  reason  M.  Amagat  adopted  the  follow- 
ing method.  The  gaseous  substance  was  compressed  till  part  of  it, 
say  yV  t''*'  to'!*'  mass,  was  liquefied.  When  oquDibrium  was 
thoroughly  established  tlie  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  vapour  were 
observed.  The  condensation  was  then  proceeded  with  till  ^  or 
f\  were  liquefied  and  the  new  volumes  were  observed.  If  Av  and 
lio'  denote  the  increase  of  liquid  and  the  decrease  of  vapour  when  we 
paas  from  the  first  stage  to  the  second,  p  and  p  the  densities  of  the 
liquid  and  saturated  vapour  respectively,  then  the  mass  of  vapour  con- 
densed is 

hence 


But  if  (.■  and  v  denote  tlie  total  volumes  of  liquid  and  vaiJOiir,  we  hare 

where  m  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  substance.  From  these  two 
equations  we  obtain  the  quantities  p  and  p'  at  once. 

In  this  method  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  the  meniscus  with 
temperature  is  eliminated,  as  it  has  no  influence  on  the  ratio  of  Ac  to 
A«'.  The  difficulty  of  the  observations,  however,  increases  rapidly 
aa  the  critical  point  is  approached,  the  instability  of  the  substance 
rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  meniscus  in  a  steady  position. 

"While  carrying  out  these  experiments  M.  Amagat  noticed  somo 
interesting  effects  which  had  not  been  previously  recorded.  Thus  by 
slow  compression  the  meniscus  disappeared  at  a  temperature  inferior 
to  that  of  the  critical  point  (at  30"'5  C,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid).  As  long  as  the  meniscus  existed  the  interior  generators 
of  the  tube  appeared  broken  at  its  level  (on  account  of  the  difference 
of  refractive  index)  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
sudden  diminution  of  internal  diameter  of  the  tube.  At  the  moment 
of  vanishing  of  the  meniscus  the  breach  in  the  generators  disappeared 
and  was  replaced  by  two  curves  joining  very  regularly  the  two 
portions  of  each  genenttor,  the  density  at  the  same  time  appearing  to 
pass  m  a  continuous  manner  through  all  values  from  p  to  p.  Thi« 
appearance  was  very  li-ansitory.  An  opaque  horizontal  band,  reBem- 
bling  a  thick  emulsion,  suddenly  sprang  up  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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curvature  and  then  disappeared.  The  meniscus  then  vanished  with 
the  broken  generators,  and  a  shower  of  fine  drops  fell  upon  the  surface 
*of  the  liquid  and  agitated  it  violently.  In  some  cases  the  rain  of 
droplets  resembled  the  bubbles  of  vapour  rising  in  a  boiling  liquid, 
and  sometimes  bubbles  rose  while  the  droplets  fell,  both  phenomena 
occurring  simultaneously. 

These  facts  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  measurements  at 
within  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  degree  of  the  critical  point.  M. 
Amagat  was,  however,  able  to  obtain  good  results  by  this  method  up  to 
31°  C.  with  carbonic  acid.     The  results  of  his  experiments  are  shown 


30" 
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in  Fig.  114,  where  the  saturated  vapour  and  liquid  densities  are 
represented  by  a  curve  having  the  densities  for  ordinates,  and  the 
corresponding  temperatures  for  abscissae.  This  curve,  like  those  of 
MM.  Cailletet  and  Mathias,  resembles  a  parabola  having  its  axis  some- 
what inclined  to  the  axis  of  temperature.  The  locus  of  the  middle 
points  of  its  chords  is  accurately  a  right  line,  but  the  summit  of  the 
curve  is  much  flatter  than  that  of  a  true  parabola,  the  densities  of  the 
liquid  and  vapour  rapidly  approaching  equality  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature. At  this  temperature  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  unite. 
On  the  same  diagram  is  represented  the  curve  of  vapour  pressure 
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having  the  same  temperatares  for  abscissae,  and   the   corresponding 
pressures  as   ordinates.      The   intersection  of  this   curve  with    the 
ordinate  at  the  critical  temperatiu'e  gives  the  critical  pressure.     All  * 
the   critical    constants    are    thus    determined.      For  carbonic    acid 
M.  Amagat  finds 

er  =  ZV'35  C,  pc=72'9  atm.,  pc=0'i6i. 

The  remaining  curve  shows  the  water-line  and  steam-line — ^that  is, 
the  border  curve  or  locus  of  points  at  which  the  substance  is  all  liquid 
or  all  saturated  vapour.  The  pressures  being  ordinates  and  the 
volumes  abscissae,  it  gives  the  volume  of  the  substance  when  it  is  all 
saturated  vapour  or  all  liquid  at  any  temperature  up  to  the  critical 
point  It  is  thus  an  inverse  of  the  parabolic  curve,  which  gives  the 
corresponding  densities.  The  results  of  the  experiments  on  carbonic 
acid  are  contained  in  the  following  table  : — 


Liquid 

Vapour 

Max. 

Liquid 

Vapour 

Max. 

Temp. 

Density. 

DeuHity. 

VapourPrPu- 

Temp. 

Density. 

Density. 

Vapour  Pres- 

/»• 

P'- 

sure  Atm. 

/»• 

/' 

sure  Atm. 

0' 

0*914 

0-096 

34-3 

18** 

0-786 

0-176 

53-8 

1 

0-910 

0-099 

35-2      , 

19 

0-776 

0-183 

55-0 

2 

0-906 

0-103 

36-1      ! 

20 

0-766 

0-190 

56-3 

3 

0-900 

0-106 

37-0 

21 

0-755 

0-199 

67-6 

4 

0-894 

0-110 

38-0 

22 

0-743 

0-208 

59-0 

5 

0-888 

0-114 

39-0 

23 

0-731 

0-217 

60-4 

6 

0-882 

0-117 

40-0 

24 

0-717 

0-228 

61-8 

7 

0-876 

0-121 

41-0 

25 

0-703 

0-240 

63-3 

8 

0-869 

0-125 

42-0 

26 

0-688 

0-252 

64-7 

9 

0-863 

0-129 

43-1      ! 

27 

0-671 

0-266 

66-2 

10 

0-856 

0-133 

44-2 

28 

0-653 

0-282 

67-7 

11 

0-848 

0-137 

45-3 

29 

0-630 

0-303 

69-2 

12 

0-841 

0-142 

46-4 

30 

0-598 

0-334 

70-7 

13 

0-831 

0-147 

47-5 

30-5 

0-574 

0-356 

71-5 

14 

0-822 

0-162 

48-7      1 

31-0 

0-536 

0-392 

72-3 

15 

0-814 

0-158 

50-0      , 

31-25 

0-497 

0-422 

72-8 

16 

0-804 

0-164 

51-2 

31-35 

0-464 

0-464 

72-9 

17 

0-769 

0-170 

52-4 

1 

•  •  • 

•  >  • 

... 

... 

217.  James  Thomson's  Hypothesis. — Two  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Andrews's  experiments  on  the  isothermals  of  carbonic  acid, 
Professor  James  Thomson  ^  supplemented  these  curves  by  an  ingenious 
speculation  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  isothermals  immediately  above 
the  critical  temperature,  as  well  as  by  the  idea  of  continuity  of  transfor- 
mation so  much  insisted  on  by  Andrews.  Thus  in  Fig.  115  the  broken  line 
ABODE  represents  the  ordinary  isothermal  of  a  substance  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state.  The  part  A£  refers  to  the  liquid  state, 
and  is  approximately  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  pressure.    At 

*  J.  Thomson,  Proc,  Boy.  Soe.,  1871. 
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B  the  vapoar  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure,  and  the  sub- 
stance begins  to  separate  into  a  mixture  of  saturated  vapour  and  liquid. 
The  quantity  of  vapour  increases  at  the 
erjtense  of  the  liquid  till  D  is  reachi^d, 
and  here  the  Bubstance  is  all  converted 
into  saturated  vapour.  While  this  ti-ansfor* 
matioQ  is  in  progress  the  pressure  remains 
constant,  and  the  line  BU,  representing 
the  isothermal  of  the  mixture,  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  volume.  Beyond  I>  the 
substance  is  a  non-saturated  vajwur,  and 
the  isothermal  approximates  more  and  more 
closelyto  that  of  a  perfect  gas.  Inthowholo 
isothermal  there  are  breaches  of  continuity 
at  B  and  D,  if  the  temperature  is  below  that  of  the  critical  point,  but 
no  such  discontinuity  appears  in  the  case  of  an  isothermal  above  the 
critical  temperature.  Here  the  curvature  of  the  isothermal  undergoes 
no  sudden  change  at  any  point.  The  whole  curve  is  continuous  and 
unbroken  throughout  ita  course.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  state 
of  the  substance.  Along  the  line  AB  the  whole  mass  is  liquid  and 
homogeneous  throughout.  At  B  discontinuity  of  state  sets  in,  one 
portion  being  liquid  and  the  other  portion  vapour.  At  D  the  simul- 
taneous existence  of  the  two  states  ceases,  and  the  whole  mass  again 
assuinea  a  uniformity  of  state. 

In  order  to  complete  the  continuity  ivhich  exists  above  the  critical 
temperature,  and  extend  it  to  transformations  below  that  temperature, 
Thomson  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  AB  and  BE  are  portions  of 
the  same  continuous  curve,  and  are  joined  by  some  ideal  branch,  such 
ss  BMCND,  along  which  the  substance  might  pass  continuously  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition  without  any  separation  into  two 
distinct  states  simultaneously  existing  in  contact  with  each  other. 
This  pait  of  the  curve  is  very  iuteresting,  for  along  the  portion  BM 
the  condition  of  superheated  liquids,  as  exemplified  in  the  experiment 
of  Donny  and  Dufour  (Art.  1 68),  finds  representation,  and  along  the 
portion  DN  the  condition  of  supersaturated  vapours  finds  place.  Thus 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  both  liquids  and  vapours  are  embraced  by 
Thomson's  curve,  and  the  so-called  diffieulttj  of  commencement  of 
change  of  stjite  is  merely  the  jiassage  of  the  substance  along  the  curve 
BMCND  for  some  distance  beyond  B  or  D, 

The  condition  of  the  substance  at  any  point  along  this  curve  is  one 
of  uniformity  throughout  the  mass,  but  it  is  essentially  one  of  unstable 
equilibrium   for   any  considerable   diaplacemeut      Thus  the   vapour 
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at  N  is  whnt  we  have  temied  supersaturate d,  and  if  the  equilibrium 
be  disturbed,  condensatian  wiJl  net  in,  and  the  point  representing 
the  state  of  the  substance  will  fall  with  a  sudden  decrease  of  volume 
to  n,  where  the  mass  is  partly  liquid  and  partly  vapour.  In  the 
same  manner  at  M  the  condition  is  that  of  a  uniform  superheated 
liquid,  and  if  the  equilibrium  be  disturbed  a  sudden  formation  of 
vapour  with  explosive  violence  takes  place,  and  the  tiondition  of  sttible 
uqtiilibrimn  is  assumed  at  m,  where  the  substance  is  partly  liquid 
and  partly  vapour. 

Along  the  portion  between  M  and  N  the  curve  slopes  upwttrds, 
indicating  that  the  volume  and  pressure  increase  simultaneously,  an 
unstable  condition  which  is  not  easily  conceived,  and  which  can  never  b 
realised  in  a  homogeneous  mass.  Experimental  evidence  of  this  part 
of  the  curve  cannot  therefore  be  expected,  unless  perhaps,  as  .T. 
Thomson  himself  suggested,  it  may  exist  in  passing  through  the  thin 
surface  film  of  a  liquid  in  contact  with  its  own  vapour. 

If  the  isothermal  curves  for  any  substance  be  traced,  each  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  cardboartl,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cards  being  cut 
away  along  the  curves,  and  if  these  cards  be  placed  with  their  planes 
parallel  and  at  distances  equal  to  the  corresponding  difference  i 
pemture,  they  will  form  the  characteristic  surface  of  the  substance, 
■■I  and  exhibit  the  relation  between  p,  v,  and  0.  Thomson  constructed 
such  a  model  for  carbonic  acid  from  the  curves  of  Fig.  115.  This  sur- 
face exhibits  very  clearly  the  remarkable  changes  of  volume  at  and  near 
the  critical  point,  and  it  assists  in  giving  a  clear  ^-iew  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states. 

Although  the  whole  mass  of  a  substance  passing  from  the  state  of 
vapour  at  D  to  the  liquid  state  at  B  cannot  be  made  to  pass  continu- 
oualy  along  the  curved  patli  DNCMA,  yet  during  the  process  of  lique- 
faction states  corresponding  to  various  points  ou  this  line  may  exist, 
and  the  passage  under  constant  pressure  for  vapour  to  liquid  along  the  i 
straight  line  DBC  may  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of  small  portions 
of  the  substance,  variously  located  throughout  the  mass,  through  the  I 
states  represented  by  some  such  curve  as  that  suggested  by  Jamfis  I 
Thomson.      Thus,  although  the  transformation  as  a  whole  appears  I 
discontinuous,  the  continuity  may  be  present  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  I 
mass  while  the  transformation  is  being  conducted. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the  line  BD  is  situated  with  I 
respect  to  the  hypothetical  curve  BMND ;  in  other  words,  being  I 
given  the  curve  find  the  posttion  of  the  line,  or  the  pressure  of  normal  [ 
ebullition  at  the  temperature  of  this  isothermal.  The  answer  to  the  j 
question  appears  to  be  that  the  right  line  must  be  drawn  so  tl 
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area  BMC  is  etjual  to  the  area  CND.  The  reasonijig  by  which  Max- 
well '  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  as  follows.  Suppose  the  subalance 
to  pass  from  B  to  D  along  the  hypothetiaU  curve  in  a  state  always 
homogeneoiia  throughout,  and  to  return  to  B  from  D  along  the  straight 
line  DB  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapour.  Since  the 
temperature  is  constant  throughout,  no  work,  on  the  whole,  can  have 
been  converted  into  heat  (Second  Law,  see  p.  42),  But  the  external 
work  done  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  represented  by  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  curve,  and  the  ordinatea  at  B  and  1)  with  the  axis  of 
volume,  while  that  done  in  the  second  is  represented  by  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  line  BD  with  the  same  ordinates  and  axis.  Hence 
these  areas  must  be  equal  and  opposite ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  area 
BMC  is  equal-  lo  the  area  CND.  The  value  of  either  area  of 
course  cannot  be  determined,  and  the  shape  of  the  curve  between  1i 
and  D  cannot  be  determined  until  some  general  relation  between 
the  pressure  volume  and  temperature  has  been  established. 

Passing  along  the  right  line  ED,  the  substance  is  partly  liquid  and 
partly  vapour,  but  in  passing  from  the  state  of  liquid,  at  B,  to  that  of 
saturated  vapour,  at  D,  along  the  curve  suggested  by  Thomson,  the 
substance  is  at  each  point  of  the  path  homogeneous  throughout.  The 
equality  of  areas  just  mentioned  may  therefore  be  stated  in  either  of 
the  following  ways :  "  The  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  is  such  that 

I  Maxnell,  ^'llturf.  vol.  li.,  1R75. 

=  TliH  equality  o(  thctc  areas  has  been  d«<luce<l  by  CUusiua  ( ffied.  Aim.,  vol. 
ix.  p.  337,  18S0)  from  th«  slgebrnic  Btateiiienl  or  the  Sscond  Law,  Assaming  tbt- 
liTDia  composud  of  tllo  curve  BMND  anil  tlip  line  DB  to  be  rcvi-raible,  we  1iave  tor 
the  whole  cycle  (see  Art.  2B'J) 

Imt  throuf-iiimt  ilu'  tycW  the  teinpi-raturp  U  constant,  thoreforr  I 

/dQ  =  0, 

at  no  hut  in,  on  tlie  whole,  givau  to  tlie  «ubatan>-e  or  Ukcn  fvom  it  dnriug  the  pro- 
cMB,  ftnd  consvqueutly  nn  liefore  the  areas  iro  ccgunl.  ThiUi  MaxweH'o  proof  roate 
nltimatcty  on  Iho  wmc  axiom  ax  that  of  Clauattts,  vii,  on  the  sMood  U«  of  tbemto- 
ilynuaica.  Botb.  howcvur,  ajiply  prindplea  dtniveil  troiri  eipvrience  to  a  case  which 
oauiiot  Im  realixMl  e:<p«n mentally,  uamely,  the  paasago  throli){h  the  Bla[«8  nipre- 
■entcd  by  the  curvu,  and  which  couiequentlj  casta  doubt  on  tho  legitimaey  or  the 
wnoluBiuas.  A  proof  of  the  theorem  cnn  alxn  be  derived  from  the  thooreuiB  of 
Gibb*  on  the  tliennodyiiamic  surface  (Gibbs  on  the  Eijaililiriuui  of  Heterogeneoue 
Sabatanee*.  Chap.  VIII..  Sec  VII.  j. 

It  may  bo  retoarkod  that  the  internal  imorRy  of  the  mixture  of  liquid  and  satur- 
ated vapour  Bt  the  point  C,  where  the  Jame*  Thomson  curve  la  cut  tiy  the  right  line 
BD  (Fig.  Iin),  ia  not  tho  bubo  as  the  internal  energy  of  the  niaas  nt  tbo  wno  point 
when  in  the  hypothetical  lioinoKcneous  alate,  hut  the  internal  energies  in  the  two 
•Utea  at  Q  Uifler  by  the  area  of  either  loop  BCU  or  CDN. 
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the  exteroal  work  done  during  vaporisation  ib  the  same  as  that  irliiuli 
would  be  performed  if  the  substance  increased  its  volume  by  the  samp 
amount,  while  at  each  stage  of  the  tnmaformation  it  remained  homo- 
geneous tliroughout,"  or  "  the  prosaure  of  a,  saturated  vapour  is  equal 
to  the  mean  pressure  of  the  substance  while  receiving  an  increase  of 
volume  corresponding  to  complete  vaporisation,  and  remaining  at  each 
stage  of  the  pvocesa  homogeneous  throughout." 

A  method  of  platting  the  unrealisable,  or  James  Thomson,  part  of 
the  isothei-mal  curve  haa  been  described  by  Professors  Ramsay  and 
Young.'  The  relation  between  temperature  and  pressure  is  deter- 
mined by  drawing  vertical  lines  (constant  volume)  across  the  isothermal 
carves,  cutting  them  in  points  which  correspond  to  certain  definite 
pressures,  which  may  be  determined  from  a  projierly  constructed 
diagram.  A  series  of  equi-volume  lines  may  thus  be  plotted  out  fay 
using  the  temperatures  as  ordinates  and  the  pressures  as  abscisate. 
All  such  lines  were  found  to  be  straight,  the  relation  between  pressure 
and  temperature  at  constant  volume  being  linear  and  of  the  form^ 

where  a  and  h  are  constants  dei>ending  on  the  volume  chosen,  and 
vaiying  with  it  The  values  of  a  and  i  being  found  by  ex]>eriment 
for  any  volume  at  temperatures  above  the  critical  point,  oxtrapola- 
tion  was  then  applied  to  temperatures  below  the  critical  point,  and  tbft 
relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  determined  along  the 
unreab'sable  part  of  the  curve.  Experimentally  the  pressure  may  be 
cautiously  reduced  below  the  point  at  which  boiling  occurs,  and  taitd- 
larly  a  part  of  the  curve  on  the  other  side  con  be  realised  by  having 
the  vapour  in  a  space  free  from  dust^  so  that  condensation  does  not 
begin,  although  the  temperature  is  below  that  of  condensation. 

The  equality  of  the  areas  of  the  curve  above  and  below  tho  hori- 
zontal vapour  line,  as  already  referred  to,  was  tested  and  verified  by 
tracing  the  curve  in  this  manner  on  tin  plates,  and  cutting  out  the 
segments  and  weighing. 

KoTE. — NeArthe  critital  point  small  chongea  ofju'oaeureare  attendud  by  oonuder- 
ttble  changes  ot  density.  M.  Qouy  {Cvmpta  Jlendus,  torn.  civ.  p.  T20,  1892)  hia 
conseqaentlj  directed  attention  to  the  imjiortant  influsnce  of  the  weight  of  (npsr- 
incnmbent  masa  of  fluid  on  the  lower  strata  of  a  enbstonce  near  JU  eritiotl  point 
Tho  etToct  of  this  pressure  will  bo  to  }i1bcv  tlie  lower  strata  nnder  pressures  hi^iw 
than  that  ippertaining  to  the  critical  [wint  while  the  U[iper  strata  are  ttiU  at  lowtr 
pressaroa.  The  upper  and  lower  strebi  may  thus  be  at  vei;  dJITcrent  mean  densithl^ 
and  in.  M.  Gouy's  opinion  this  may  eiplain  the  observations  of  MM.  CaiUetet  and 
CoUrdeitu  (see  further  a  note  by  G.  Znmbioai.  Phi/.  Hag.  voL  xiin.  p.  230,  Aug.  ISM^ 
'  Natun,  vol.  ihv.  p.  276  and  p.  608,  18B1. 
'  The  «<iuatiou  of  Van  der  Waala  is  of  this  fomi  [see  p.  419). 
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218.  Early  Experiments  on  Boyle's  Law.^A  perfect  gas  has 
been  referred  to  already  as  an  ideal  substance  which  rigorouely  obeys 
Boyle's  law.  The  substant'es  which  are  ordinarily  tormcd  gases  and 
vapours  obey  this  law  only  more  or  less  approximately.  Within  fairly 
wide  limits  the  volume  of  any  ordinary  gas  varies  very  approximately 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  This  law  was 
discovered  by  Robert  Boyle  in  1660,  and  in  1661  ho  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  !iis  work,  "  Touching  the  Spring  of  Air  and  its  Effects." 
With  respect  to  the  experiments  on  air  he  says ;  "  'Tia  evident  that 
ae  common  aii-  when  reduced  to  half  its  natural  extent  obtained  a 
spring  about  twice  as  forcible  aa  it  hod  before,  so  the  air,  being  thus 
compressed,  being  further  crowded  into  half  this  narrow  space,  obtained 
a  spring  as  strong  again  as  that  it  last  had,  and  consequently  four  times 
aa  strong  as  that  of  contmou  air." 

According  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases  Boyle's  law  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  comparatively  very  wide  separation  of  the  molecules. 
When  the  molecules  are  widely  separated,  so  that  they  possess  free 
paths,  during  which  they  move  in  right  lines,  and  are  free  from  mutual 
influences,  the  time  spent  in  mutual  infinence  becomes  vanishingly  small 
compared  with  the  time  spent  In  traversing  the  free  path,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  mutual  effect  of  the  molecules  on  each  other  becomes 
negligible,  at  least  in  a  first  approximation.  The  nature  of  the 
molecules  and  their  mutual  actions  when  near  each  other  are  thus  elimi- 
nated from  consideration.  Such  perfect  freedom  of  a  system  of 
molecules  from  mutual  influence  is  only  attainable  ideally  as  a  limiting 
'  caso.  Id  the  gases  found  in  nature  the  time  spent  by  any  molecule  in 
its  collisions  with  the  others  is  not  vaoisblngly  small  compared  with 
the  whole  period,  and  for  this  reason  the  effect  of  the  mutual  inter- 
actions of  the  molecules  becomes  sensible,  and  deviations  from  the 
law  of  Boyle  of  greater  or  legs  magnitude  are  exhibited. 
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Boyle   liimBelf   does  not  upjieiu'  U>  liave   considered   this  \av 
possess  the  wide  generality  afterwards  attributed  to  it.      He  belir^vet 
that  for  pressures  above  four  atmospheros  the  compression  of  air  WAa 
less  than   the  amount  deduced  from  the    law.  and    Miischenbroek  * 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conchision. 

Sulzcr  and  Robison*  both  obtaiDed  the  i»|iposite  result,  and  found 
that  when  the  pressure  was  increased  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  I,  the  density 
increased  in  the  greater  ratio  of  about  8  to  1.  This  indicated  a  very 
wide  divergence  from  the  law,  and  must  be  attributed  to  faulty  apjM- 
ratus  and  the  mode  of  observation,  for  later  experiments  by  Oersted  and 
Swendsen,'  with  improved  apparatus,  gave  results  wUicl: 
consistent  with  the  law,  although,  on  the  whole,  the  density  appeared 
to  increase  somewhat  faster  than  the  pressure.  This,  however,  tb»y 
attributed  to  errors  of  observation. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  was  by  Despretz.*  The  direct 
object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  if  all  gases  were  equally 
compressible.  It  consequently  was  not  ascertained  if  any  particular 
gas  obeyed  Boyle's  law,  but  rather  that  the  different  gases  were 
pressed  by  different  amounts  when  subjected  to  the  same  increase  of 
pressure ;  and  hence,  if  any  one  of  the  gases  examined  obeyed  the 
law  accurately,  the  deviations  of  the  others  from  it  could  be  deduced. 
The  method  of  experiment  was  to  enclose  diHerent  gases  in  barometer 
tubes  standing  in  the  same  cistern.  Tlie  tubes  were  all  of  tho  aamfl 
length,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  in  each  was  so  udjusied  that  initially 
the  mercury  stood  at  tho  same  level  in  all  the  tubes.  The  Bystcm 
was  then  placed  in  a  tall  cylinder  filled  with  water  and  fitted  with  a- 
screw,  by  which  the  pressure  could  be  increased  at  pleasiuv;, 
then  found  that  when  the  pressure  was  increased  tho  previous  equality 
of  volume  of  the  various  gases  liecame  destroyed,  and  that  the  level 
of  the  mercury  stood  higher  in  some  of  the  tubes  than  in  others.  It 
was  thus  found  that  such  gases  as  carbonic  iwid  and  ammonia  were 
more  compressible  than  air,  and  that  when  the  pressure  exceeded  lA 
atmos.,  hydrogen  exhibited  an  opposite  effect  Up  to  15  atmoe.  no 
difference  of  behaviour  between  air  and  hydrogen  could  be  detected, 
but  at  higher  pressures  the  hydrogen  possessed  a  sensibly  greater 
volume.  This  showed  that  of  all  the  gases  examined  hydrogen  waa- 
the  least  compressed  at  high  pressures,  or  that  tlie  product  j>v 
greater  for  air  than  for  any  other  gas  except  hydrogen.     If  tho 

'  See  tliD  iotmil Diction  to  Rcgiiaiill's  Mi^iiiDir  ud  the  com|irc^ibUity  of  g 
{iftm.  dt  VAcad.,  toni.  xxi,}, 

''■  Bobisoii,  ifeehaaieal  Philmuph}),  voL  iii-  |i.  037. 

"  Edin.  Jowivil  <ff  Seimei,  vol.  \\:  1828. 

•  Desprsta,  Ann.  de  CAimw  tt  de  Fhysifux,  2=,  torn,  ixxiv.  pp.  3aF>,  il3  ;  1827. 
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ofpv  were  tabulalod  from  such  an  ejqjerimeiit,  while  the  temperature 
was  tnaintainod  coaetant,  the  extent  to  which  tlie  various  gases  disobeyed 
Boyle's  law  would  be  placed  in  evidence,  and  if  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  obtain  them  perfectly  free  from  aqueous  vapour,  and  all 
other  impurities,  the  dUcrepauciea  must  be  attributed  to  an  actual 
difference  of  compressibility  of  the  various  gases. 

The  research  was  next  takeu  up  by  Pouillet,'  who  followed  thu 
method  of  Oersted  and  Despretz.  He  compared  the  compresaibility 
if  two  gases  contained  in  tubes  about  2  m.  long,  and  he  conchided 
thut  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  were  e([ua]ly  compressible  up  to 
1 00  atmos.,  and  that  sulphurous  acid,  carlKinic  acid,  ammouta,  etc,  were 
notably  more  compressed  than  the  former  under  high  pressures,  It 
etUl  remained,  however,  to  test  the  obedience  of  any  single  gas  to 
Boyle's  law ;  it  was  still  believed  that  air  obeyed  the  law,  and  the 
investigation  of  this  point  was  taken  up  by  Dulong  and  Arago.^ 
Their  experiments  ranged  up  to  27  atmos.,  and  tvitbin  these  limits 
they  found  that  the  observed  volume  was  always  slightly  less  thwi 
that  calculated  by  the  law.  From  an  inspection  of  the  numbers 
furnished  by  their  experiments  it  appears  that  the  difference  between 
the  observed  and  calculated  volumes  did  not  increase  but  rather 
dlnunishcd  as  the  pressure  increased.  The  differenee,  however,  was 
very  small,  and  fluctuated  a  good  deal  in  magnitude,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  any  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law  had  been  proved.  For  this  reason  the  whole  matter  was 
investigated  by  Regnault^  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner. 

'  Pouillet,  £UiiutU»  iJn  Pkyniqw,  torn,  i.  p.  327. 

*  DuloDft  ct  Arago,  Ann.  de  Chiiitit  tt  de  Fkytiiiue,  2°,  torn,  xliii  p.  74,  1S30. 

*  R^Cuaalt,  ilfai.  <h  I'Aead..  toiu.  xxL  p.  3S9. 

Id  Bngnanlt's  cxperimenU  on  Bnylu's  Uw  the  divergence  of  pv  could  not  htve 
n  due  to  errors  of  observation.     The  diHerancea  would  have  required  an  error  of 
ruding  of  the  prrssure  of  from  2  to  11 S  mm. 

R*ganult  represented  the  results  of  liia  experiment  by  a  formala— 

»=i±A(a-i)±B(^-.)-. 

ond  memoir  he  proposed  tlie  formula  (y  being  expressed  iu  niatros  of 
?^'?'-'"  =  l±A(p-0-7ej±B(p-07e)». 

For  ftir  ttiid  nitrogen  A  was  negative  and  B  positive  ;  for  vftrboiiio  acid  both  A  and 
negative  :  and  for  hydrogeu  both  were  positive.— feioiiim  da  Explrimca, 
torn.  iL  p.  237,  tU. 
Tlie  formula— 

jiij=j)R((ie+Ai+Re, 


mercury)— 


If  the 


ptesiure,  volume,  uid  tempenlure  of  a  gas,  was  proposed  by  Schroder 
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CHAP.   V 


The  method  of  experiment  adopted  was  to  enclose  the  gas  under 
examination  in  a  glass  tube  of  accurately  determined  capacity,  and 
surrounded  by  a  bath  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  gas  filled 
the  tube  initially,  and  its  pressure  p^  was  registered  by  means  of  an 
open  air  mercury  manometer.  The  pressure  was  then  increased  by 
forcing  the  mercury  to  rise  from  a  cistern  below  into  the  manometer 
tube,  and  this  was  continued  till  the  volume  of  the  gas  was  reduced 
to  half  its  initial  volume,  or  very  approximately  so.  Thus  if  Boyle's 
law  is  obeyed,  and  if  Vq  =  2r,  then  we  should  have  p  =  2p^  In 
practice  it  was  more  convenient  to  bring  the  final  volume  v  approxi- 
mately to  the  value  ^v^,  and  then  observe  the  pressure  p,  when  the 
initial  pressure  Pq  was  varied  by  admitting  different  quantities  of  gas 
into  the  tube.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of 
Regnault's  experiments  on  air,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  no  case  was  the  product  pv 
found   to  be  constant,  but   that   the  quotient  p^vjpv  exceeds  unity 


Air. 

1 

Nitrogen.             1 

1 

Carbon  dioxide. 

1 

Hydrogen. 

Vi\- 

PqVqIpv. 

Po- 

1 
J\)t'o/?«*- 

1  -000988 
1  -002952 
1  -004768 
1-006456 

JH). 

1 
3>oto/pr.    ; 

1 
1  -007597 
1-028698 
1  045625  j 
1-155865 

IHi- 

Pav^Jpc. 

mm. 
738-72 

2112-53 

4140-82 

9336-41 

1-001414 
1  -002765 
1-003253 
1-006366 

mm. 
753-46 

4953-92 

8628-54 
10981-42 

mm. 
764-03 

3186-13 

4879-77 

9619-97 

mm. 

. « • 

2211-18 
5845-18 
9176-50 

•  «  • 

0-998584 
0-996121 
0-992933 

in  the  case  of  all  the  gases  except  hydrogen,  and  notably  in  the  case 
of  carbonic  acid. .  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  however,  the  quotient  was 
less  than  unity,  and  the  inference  was  that  within  the  limits  of  these 
experiments  the  product  pv  diminishes  as  the  pressure  increases  for 
all  the  gases  examined  except  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  this  gas  the 
deviation  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  product  pv  increases,  and  the 
compressibility  is  less  than  that  deduced  from  Boyle's  law.  This 
apparently  peculiar  and  unexpected  behaviour  drew  from  Eegnault 
the  ironical  remark  that  hydrogen  was  a  "  gaz  plus  que  parf ait." 

Later  experiments  have,  however,  shown  that  this  property  is  not 

van  der  Kolk.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  Boyle's  law  would  hold  only  at  the 
temperature 

a 

From  Regnault's  experiments  M.  Reye  calculated  that  this  temperature  for  air  is 
79**  C,  for  COa  156'  C,  and  for  hydrogen  -  i\\ 
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characteristic  of  hydrogen,  but  is  exhibited  by  all  other  gases  under 
high  pressures,  provided  they  remain  in  the  gaseous  state  under  these 
pressures.  The  general  law  seems  to  be  that  the  product  jpv  at  first  General 
diminishes  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  and  after  attaining  a  minimum  ^^' 
value  it  begins  to  steadily  increase  with  the  pressure.  The  exact 
course  of  the  variations  of  pv  is,  however,  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiments  are  mada  This 
is  placed  in  evidence  by  the  following  important  investigations  of 
M.  Amagat : — 

219.  Amagrat's  Experiments.  —  The  experiments  of  Eegnault 
proved  conclusively  that  Boyle's  law  is  not  rigorously  obeyed  by  any 
gas  in  nature,  and  that  in  the  case  of -all  the  gases  examined,  except 
hydrogen,  the  product  pv  diminished.  Within  the  limits  of  these 
experiments  it  appeared  that  pv  continued  to  diminish  as  the  pressure 
increased.  That  this  diminution  of  pv  does  not  go  on  indefinitely, 
but  that  after  decreasing  for  some  time  a  value  of  the  pressure  was 
ultimately  reached  beyond  which  the  product  pv  increased,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  was  first  discovered  by  Natterer  while  endeavouring 
to  liquefy  the  so-called  permanent  gases — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  air. 
Although  the  ground  thus  broken  by  Natterer^  was  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the 
subject  was  taken  up  and  examined  more  thoroughly.  This  was 
done  simultaneously  by  Cailletet  and  Amagat  in  1870;  and  the 
experiments  of  the  latter^  especially  have  advanced  the  knowledge 

^  J.  Natterer,  Wieiier  Ber.f  1850,  1851,  1854  ;  Pogg,  Ann,,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  139  ;  vol. 
xciv.  p.  436. 

'  Amagat,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  4^,  torn.  xxix.  ;  b^,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  853. 
Comptes  BendiLs,  tom.lxxiii.  p.  183  ;  torn.  Ixxv.  p.  479  ;  torn.  cxv.  p.  638,  etc.,  1892. 

Amagat  {CompUs  Pendus,  torn.  xcix.  p.  1153)  gives  the  folio wiDg  table  for  the 
product  pv  for  nitrogen  and  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  16"  C,  by  which 
the  correct  reading  of  an  ordinary  air  manometer  may  be  determined  at  ordinary 
temperatures : — 


Pressure  in 

! 

Nitrogen. 

Air. 

1 

i  Pressure  in 

Nitrogen. 

Air. 

Metres  of 

Metres  of 

Mercury. 

yv. 

pv. 

Mercury. 

i 

pv. 

pv. 

0-76 

1-0000 

1  -0000 

45 

0-9895 

0*9815 

20 

0-9930 

0*9901 

50 

0-9897 

0*9808 

25 

0-9919 

0-9876 

55 

0-9902 

0*9804 

30 

0-9908 

0-9855 

60 

0-9908 

0-9803 

35 

0-9899 

0-9832 

65 

0*9913 

0-9807 

40 

0-9896 

0-9824 

•  • « 

1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

The  pressure  was  determined  by  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  attached  to  a  tower 
65  metres  in  height. 
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of  tlie  subject  in    a   iniirked  degree.      Tiie   method   of  cxperiimuifl 
consisted  essentially  in   ihe  comparison  of   two   maDometers — 
containing  nitrogen,  and  tfae  other  conUiiiing  the  gas  under  exainM 
nation.     The  latter  was  placed  in  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  whi^ 
could  1>e  varied  at  pleasure,  and  also  maintained  imiform  during  I 
series  of  observations.     A  previous  investigation  of  the  compressibility 
of  nitrogen,  made  with  the  greatest  care  (the  pressure  being  directly] 
determined  by  means  of  an  open  air  manometer),  fumislied  the  meanal 
of  detennining  the  actual  pressure  by  means  of  the  nitrogen  maDometer.il 
Thus  in  the  present  investigation  the  volume  and  temperature  of  thai 
gas  under  examination  were  directly  observed,  and  the  jiressiire  wuj 


determiued  by  llie  nitrogen  manometer.  All  the  quantities,  j),  %  a 
0  are  thus  known,  and  the  variations  of  any  function  of  these  quantities 
may  lie  determined.  M.  Amagat  represented  the  variation  of  the 
product  pB  at  constant  temperature  by  tracing  curves,  of  which  thq 
ordinates  were  the  values  of  pv,  and  the  abscissie  the  correspondiiig| 
values  of  p.  An  inspection  of  these  curves  shows  that  all  thfl 
gases  examined  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  Hydrogen  : 
typical  of  the  first  group,  and  in  this  {Fig.  116)  the  curves  are 
sensibly  straight  lines  within  the  limits  of  the  experiments,  Ths 
lines  corresponding  to  different  temperatures  are  parallel  to  i 
other,  but  inclined  to  the  axis  of  pressure  in  such  a  manner  ai 
cate  that  pv  increases   uniformly  with   tlie  pressure.      CarbontQ 
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acid  and  ethylene  are  typical  of  the  second  group.  In  this  case  pv 
<liiiiinishea  to  a  minimum,  and  then  increases  indctuiitely  with  the 
pressure. 

If  Boyle's  law  were  rigorously  obeyed  the  curve  connecting  pv  and 
p  would  be  a  right  line,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  jiresBure,  and  the  curve 
connecting  p  and  c  at  constant  temperature  woidd  he  an  equilateral 
hyperbola.  Hence  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  substances 
of  this  group,  the  curi-e  coimecting  p  and  )'  is  at  first  ateejMr  than 
the  hyperbola,  and  afterwards  becomos  less  steep,  and  ia  not 
BSjrmptotic  to  the  axis  of  pressure. 

The  behaviour  of  nitrogen  is  shown  in  T\^.  117.     At  low  pressures 


the  product  jw  diminishes  as  the  pressure  increases,  but  after  reaching 
a  minimum  the  product  begins  to  increase,  and  the  curve  rises  like 
that  of  hydrogen.  The  figure  shows  the  curves  for  experiments  con- 
ducted at  17  '7,  30"-I,  50-1,  75'-5,  100  'I. 

The  curves  for  ethylene  are  shown  in  Fig.  118.  In  this  caae  the 
rariation  of  pv  is  much  more  marked.  The  curve  falls  rapidly  at  first 
and  is  concave  towards  the  axes.  It  then  turns  and  rises  almost 
uniformly.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  temperature  increases  the 
marked  drop  in  the  curve  as  well  as  the  concavity  disappears,  and  it 
is  to  be  aiu-niiscd  that  nliove  a  certain  temiierature  the  curve  would, 
like  that  belonging  to  hydrogen,  show  only  an  upward  slope.  The 
fact   that   the  pn^iluct  pr  always  increases  for  hydrogen  is  then  a 
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1    elevated  constancy  U  more  nearly  approached,  and  the  point  of  the 

■  curve  where  pv  is  least  gradually  recedes  from  the  origin.     Thus,  for 

■  ethylene  at  I  G'-3  C.  the  minimum  value  of  pv  corresponds  to  a  pressure 

1 

1 

w\ 

88  m.,  nnd  at  100°  it  is  1*20  m.     In  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide  the 
found  l>y  M.  Amagat '  to  occur  at  the  following  pressures : — 
'  Am»git  Comiii,  llfiuln',  Uiiti.  ciiii.  p,  400.  1861. 

J 
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T.n,p. 

PramtB, 

T«n^ 

PrtMnrB. 

Temp. 

p™.. 

""'■ 

PrBBunt 

-c. 

Attn. 

■c. 

Atni. 

-c. 

Aim. 

■c. 

At»L 

0 

35 

30 

78 

flO 

148 

100 

311 

10 

45 

*0 

101 

70 

162 

137 

247 

20 

67 

SO 

124 

80 

179 

m 

S55 

... 

... 

flO 

1911 

SC8 

218 

It  appears  from  Fig.  119  that  these  minimum  points  advatipe  to  the 
right  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  that  this  displacement  ceases  at  higli 


temperatures,  and  a  retrograde  motion  sets  in,  so  that  the  (dotted)l 
curve  passing  through  these  points  possesses  a  jiarabolio  form.  This  1 
is  shown  more  clearly  in  Pig.  120,  which  exhibits  the  left-hand  J 
portion  of  Fig.  119  enlai'ged.  The  iiarabolic  form  of  the  dotted  ouire, 
passing  through  the  minimum  points,  ia  here  strongly  brought  out,  n 
iFoll  as  a  second  parabolic  dotted  curve,  which  appertains  to  tempera- 1 
lures  below  the  critical  point,  and  passes  through  those  points  at  wbictil 
condensation  begins  as  well  ns  those  at  which  it  is  completed  (cf.  Fig.1 
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114).     The  two  (lotted  isothermala  correspond  to  the  teini)eratures 
32'  and  35°  C. 

For  very  high  pressures  the  curves  become  for  all  substances  a 
system  of  sensibly  straight  and  parallel  lines,  and  the  equation  of  any 
one  of  these  lines  will  obviously  bo 

or 

The  quantity  a  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  while  I 
depends  on  the  temperature.  When  r-a  the  pressure  is  infinite,  and 
-  a  ia  therefore  the  least  volume  into  which  the  substance  can  be  com- 
pressed. With  this  meaning  then  the  above  equation  would  be 
interpreted  by  saying  that  at  high  pressures  the  law  of  Boyle  is  obeyed 
by  all  sutistances  at  temperatorea  above  the  critical  point,  if  we  take 
fts  the  volume  of  the  gas  the  whole  space  in  which  it  is  enclosed, 
diminished  by  the  least  volume  of  the  substance— that  is,  if  the  volume 
of  the  gas  be  considered  as  the  space  r  -  a  rather  than  the  whole  space 
V  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

For  the  ratio  u/c  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  M.  Amiigat  finds — 


In  all  such  experimental  investigations  the  gas  is  compi'essed  in  a  Dime 
tube  over  mercury,  and  in  testing  the  truth  of  Boyle's  law  a.  correction  prj^ures. 
for  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  vapour  must  be  applied.  This  cor- 
rection has  an  insigniUcant  effect  at  high  pressures,  but  at  low  pressures 
it  leads  to  great  trouble  and  doubt  For  this  reason  a  new  series  of 
experiments  was  undertaken  by  Amagat'  on  the  compressibility  of 
air,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  a  rarefied  condition.  The  same 
question  had  been  previously  treated  by  Mendeleefif,^  KirpitschofF,  and 
Hemilian,  by  Siljerstriim*  and  Amagat.*  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations differ  considerably,  and  are  attended  by  certain  unavoid- 
able sources  of  error  which  become  moie  and  more  accentuated  as  the 
pressure  is  diminished.  At  low  pressures  the  deviation  from  Boyle's 
law  is  exceedingly  small,  and  at  very  feeble  pressures  it  becomes  so 
shrouded  by  the  errors  of  experiment  that  it  ia  impossible  to  be 


'  Amngut,  .if  Hii.  lAr  Chimie  tt  lU  Phyniqu^,  G 
(xviii.,  t8S3. 

*  Uendeleotr  tnd  K'iriiitiKlioir.  Ann,  dt  Ch\ 
4S7,  1874;  anj  torn.  «..  Urfi. 

'  P.  A.  8ilj»ratroni.  Fogg.  Ann.   vol.  ell  |k  451,  1874, 

'  Amngit.  Ann.  de  Chimit  it  At  Physuiiu,  !>',  torn,  viii 


xxii.  p.  3D7,  1S81 ;  and  torn. 
cU  Ffiy»i4iue,  6",  torn,  ii   p. 
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certain  either  of  iu  magnitude  or  ihe  dirt-ction  iu  which  it  takea  place. 
The  method  of  experiment  adopted  by  Amagat  consisted  in  allowing 
the  gas,  enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder  of  volume  v  and  preaeur*  p,  to 
expand  into  another  glass  cylinder  of  sensibly  equal  volume  r.  Both 
the  cylinders  were  immersed  in  an  oil  batli  kept  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature. AhiBT  expansion  the  new  volume  of  the  gas  was  r  +  f',  and  its 
pressure  p'  was  measured.  The  quantities  vp  and  {v  +  jf^'  could  thus 
be  compared,  and  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law,  if  any,  were  deter- 
mined. In  the  case  of  air  no  sensible  deviation  was  found  at  low 
pressures,  but  carbonic  acid  jielded  a  product  'ps  which  diminished 
continuously  as  the  pressure  increased.  This  method  of  experiment, 
though  apparently  veiy  simple,  presents  considerable  experimental 
difficulties,  and  condensation  of  the  gaa  on  the  walls  of  the  encloaing 
vessel  eeems  to  be  unavoidable. 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  nitrogen,  sul])hur- 
ous  acid,  cariwnic  acid,  ethylene,  and  ammonia  have  been  conducted 
by  F.  Roth, ^  the  temperatures  being  carried  to  ISO"  C.  by  aniline 
vapour,  and  the  pressures  ranging  up  to  168  atmos.  The  apparatus 
employed  was  a  modification  of  that  adopted  by  Pouillet. 

220.  Compressibility  of  Gases  under  High  Pressures.  —  The 
compressibility  of  gases  under  very  high  pi'essures  has  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  M,  Amagat"  The  method  employed  was  that  used  for 
studying  the  compressibility  of  liquids^  within  the  same  limits  of 
pressure,  but  the  difficulty  was  far  greater,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
smallness  of  the  volume  which  a  gas  occupies  when  it  is  highly 
compressed.  After  numerous  trials  perfectly  regular  and  concordant 
results  were  obtained  by  using  for  gauging  the  platinum  wire  tubes 
the  method  of  reading  by  electrical  contacts,  which  then  served  to 
estimate  in  the  same  tubes  the  volumes  successively  occupied  by  the 
com]ircssed  gas. 

For  the  same  reduction  of  volume  Amagat  found  far  higher 
]jres8ureB  than  those  obtained  by  Natterer.  This  difference  can  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  inevitable  errors  inherent  in  the  method 
pursued  by  the  latter.  The  following  results  refer  to  high  pressures. 
For  pressures  below  1 000  atmos.  it  was  proposed  to  employ  an  apparatus 
which  would  enable  the  temperature  to  be  raised  far  higher  than  it 
]ireviously  had  been  with  these  very  high  pressures,  where  it  was  only 
possible  to  worh  between  0"  and  50",  Tlie  table  gives,  for  the 
pressures  specified  in  the  Rrst  column,  the  volumes  occu 

»  Kotb,  n-icd.  Antt..  to!,  ix..  1880, 

'  AniKK^t,  Camfita  litiidia,  loin.  cvii.  p.  G23,  1888. 

'  Ibirl.,  torn.  CUV.  u  638,  etc.,  ]8»2.e3. 
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by  a    mass   of    the   gas  which   occupied   unit   volume   at  15"*  and 
760  mm. 


Atmos. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

0*001735 
0-001492 
0*001878 
0-001294 
0-001235 

Hydrogen. 

750 
1000 
1500 
2000 
2500 
8000 

0-002200 
0  001974 
0  001709 
0  001566 
0-001469 
0-001401 

0-002262 
0-002082 
0-001768 
0*001618 
0*001515 
0*001446 

0-001688 
0-001844 
0001161 
0-001047 
0*000964 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  compressibility  of  strongly  com- 
pressed gases  with  that  of  liquids.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  com- 
parison the  following  table  from  750  atmos.  to  3000  atmos.  contains 
their  coefficients  of  compressibility  as  usually  defined,  viz.  dv/vdp: — 


Limits  of  Pressure. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

0*060258 
0*000160 
0000115 
0*000091 

Hydrogen. 

Between  750  and  1000  atmos. 
„      1000   ,.    1500      „ 
„      1500   „    2000      „ 
„      2000    „    2500      ,. 
„      2500   „    3000      „ 

0*000411 
0000268 
0*000167 
0-000128 
0*000098 

0  000407 
0-000265 
0-000170 
0*000122 
0-000091 

0-060408 
0*000272 
0*000197 
0*000158 

It  is  thus  seen  that  at  high  pressures  the  three  first  gases  have 
pretty  much  the  same  compressibility,  and  that  it  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  of  liquids.  In  fact^  at  3000  atmos.  it  is  virtuaUy  equal  to 
that  of  alcohol  at  normal  pressure.  Hydrogen,  however,  has  a  much 
larger  (almost  double)  compressibility  at  3000,  and  it  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  ether  about  the  normal  pressure.  These  compressibilities, 
like  those  of  liquids,  increase  with  the  temperature,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  for  hydrogen  -. — 


Limits  of  Pressure  in  Atmos. 


Between  1000  and  1500 


n 
I* 
I) 


1500  „ 
2000 


2500 


)> 


I* 


2000 
2500 
3000 


AtO'. 


At  15-4.   I   At  4r-3. 


0-000268 

•0*000196 

0*000156 


0*000408 
0*000272 
0*000197 
0-000158 


0-000416 
0-000280 
0-000208 
0-000158 


The  apparent  densities  are  easily  deduced  from  the  apparent  volumes 
given  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  if  we  assume  the  ordinary  value  of 
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the  compressibility  of  glass,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for  tlie 
real  densities  at  3000  atmospheres :  — 


fl  Almos.  comparod  with  Wati 


Detuitiea  ol 
Ouygen  . 
Air    .      .      . 
Nitrogen     . 
Hydrogen  .    .    .    0-0S80        ,.  O'OSS"    .- 

The  curves  obtained  by  measuring  p  along  the  axis  of  abscissiB 
and  pr  along  the  ordinates  are  nearly  stiuigbt  lines,  but  all  present  a 
slight  concavity  towards  the  axis  of  abscissie. 

221.  The  Ppopertles  of  Vapours.  —  At  a  time  when  it  waa 
8Ui>po8ed  that  the  permanent  gases  rigorously,  or  with  an  extreme 
degree  of  proximity,  obeyed  Boyie'a  law,  it  had  been  found  that 
vaiMurs  near  their  condensing  points  deviated  considerably  from  the 
law.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour  (1822),  Cahours* 
(1845),  and  Bineau"  (1846),  proved  ihat  as  the  pressure  of  an  un- 
saturated vapour  was  increased  the  product  pv  diminished  up  to  the 
condensing  point,  or  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  vapour 
decreases  from  the  condensing  point,  ultimately  falling  to  that  of  a 
perfect  gas  as  the  temperature  of  the  unsaturated  vapour  is  raised. 
In  the  experiments  of  M.  Cahours  the  coefficient  of  expansion  appeared 
at  first  to  increase  to  a  maximum,  and  then  to  decrease  gradually  to 
that  of  a  perfect  gas  as  the  vapour  was  gradually  heated  from  the 
[)oint  of  saturation.  This  peculiarity  was  explained  on  the  suppOBitioD 
that  at  the  satiu'ation  point  condensation  occurred  on  the  walls  of  the 
enclosing  vessel,  and  that  as  the  vapour  was  heated  this  condensed 
layer  evaporated  and  led  to  an  abnormally  high  coefficient  of  ex- 
pausion.  According  to  Eegnault's  ^  experiments  it  appears  that  nn-  I 
saturated  water  vapour  may  be  regarded  as  practically  obej*ing  Boyle's  ' 
law  until  the  pressure  reaches  J  of  the  maximum  vapour  pressure.  , 

The  specific  volumes  of  vapours,  or  tboir  vapour  densities  at  the  i 
point  of  saturation,  are  of  great  importance,  as  this  quantity  enters  into  I 
many  thermodynamic  equations.  The  first  experiments  which  estab- 
lished the  influence  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the  densities  of 
vapours  were  those  of  Fuirbairn  and  Tate  in  1860.  These  experi-  i 
raents  (as  well  as  those  of  Him  *  and  Wiillner^)  proved  that  the  density  \ 
of  a  saturated  vapour  is  always  greater  than  the  value  deduced  on  the   I 

'  Aug.  Cabours,  CornpUi  Itmdia,  tota.  xx.  p.  51,  184ii  ;  aiiiltfltn.  xxj.  p.  S2I>.        1 

'  Bineau,  Ann.  dc  ChimU  H  de  Pliysiqiu.  3",  torn,  xviii.  p.  '2-2fi,  1846.  1 

"  Kegnanll,  Miai.  de  rAcad.,  lom.  xivi.  p.  200.  I 

*  Hirn,  TMarif  Mifamqtix  de  la  CJiaUnr.  J 

"  Wiillner.  LAri.  rf.  Erp.  f%yi.,  vol.  ui.  p,  864.  ^^^1 
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giippositiun  that  Boyle's  law  is  obeyed  up  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
Their  method  also  admitted  of  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of 
iiou-saturaled  vapours,  for  by  superheating  the  enclosed  vapour  the 
difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  surfaces  aud  the  volume  of  the 
«nclosed  vapour  could  be  observed,  and  in  this  method  the  en-ors 
arising  in  the  estimation  of  the  volume  are  not  greater  than  those 
which  ordinarily  accompany  the  determination  of  the  temperature,  and 
the  method  ia  consequently  favourable  to  the  correct  calculation  of  the 
specific  volume  of  the  saturated  vapour. 

An  elaborate  seriea  of  investigations  on  the  compressibility  of 
vapours  and  variations  of  the  product  pv  near  the  condensing 
point  was  executed  by  Herwig^  in  1868,  but  the  method  was  not 
good  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated 
vapour.  The  vapour  under  examination  was  enclosed  in  one  arm  of  a 
graduated  glass  tube  in  which  the  volume  could  be  read  off.  The  other 
arm  of  the  tube  communicated  with  a  manometer  which  registered  th'j 
pressure,  and  also  with  an  air  pump  by  means  of  which  the  pressure  could 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  vapour  tube  was  immersed  in  a  bath  so 
that  the  temperature  could  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  saturated  vapour  studied  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures. 
The  saturation  point  was  determined  by  observing  when  the  pressure 
commenced  to  diminish  as  the  volume  was  gradually  increased,  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  method  depends  on  whether  an  appreciable  change 
of  pressure  is  caused  by  a  small  change  of  volume  at  this  point.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  value  of  i'  corresponding  to  the  exact 
point  of  saturation  is  very  ill  defined,  the  rectilineal'  jiart  of  the  iso- 
thermal merging  gradually  into  the  hyperbolic,  and  large  changes  of 
volume  giving  rise  to  small  changes  of  pressure. 

^This  series  of  experiments  led  Herwig  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
product ^H  for  a  vapour  gradually  dlminislies  as  the  pressure  is  increased 
up  to  the  condensing  point,  and  that  if  p„  r„  denote  the  pressure  and 
volume  of  the  substance  at  the  condensing  i>aint,  while  p  and  i: 
denote  its  pressure  and  volume  at  the  same  tem[>erature  when  very 
fur  removed  from  this  point — that  is,  in  the  state  of  a  perfect  gas— then 
the  experiments  might  be  represented  by  the  formula — 

— = c  Ve  =  o-05Bfl  Ve . 

the  constant  C  being  the  same  for  all  the  substances  examined.  From 
this  it  follows  that 
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where  k  is  another  constant,  which  will  be  different  for  different  sub- 
stances. 

This  formula,  if  true,  informs  us  that  the  product  |?r  for  a  saturated 
vapour  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature,  and 
therefore  enables  us  to  calculate  the  specific  volume  of  the  saturated 
vapour  at  all  temperatures  from  a  table  of  vapour  tensions.  It  also 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  temperature 

e=l/C2=282°-58  =  9''-69  centigrade 

the  product  p^v^  is  the  same  as  the  constant  value  of  pv  under  Boyle's 
law.  This  consequence  of  the  formula  has  not  been  justified  by 
experiment,  and  as  Herwig  did  not  extend  his  experiments  through  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  temperature,  his  formula  cannot  be  regarded 
as  possessing  more  than  a  very  limited  range  of  application. 

Subsequently  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  Herwig  were  veri- 
fied by  Wiillner  and  Grotrian,^  but  they  found  from  a  study  of  the 
same  vapours  that  the  quantity  C  in  Herwig's  formula  could  not  be 
regarded  as  constant.^  The  method  of  experiment  was  a  combination 
of  that  of  Herwig  with  that  of  Fairbaim  and  Tate.  The  space  in 
which  the  vapour  was  produced  and  studied  consisted  of  three  flasks 
of  which  the  necks  were  downwards,  and  were  graduated  into  parts  of 
equal  volume  and  communicated  with  a  receiver  full  of  mercury  under 
a  constant  pressure.  A  fourth  flask,  placed  in  the  same  conditions, 
contained  vapour  always  saturated  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  liquid, 
which  played  the  part  of  the  outside  vessel  in  the  experiment  of 
Fairbairn  and  Tate.  The  four  flasks  were  placed  in  the  same  bath, 
and  the  volumes  of  the  first  three  were  in  the  ratio  1:2:4,  and  the 
weights  of  liquid  placed  in  them  were  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  they 
were  all  just  saturated  at  the  same  instant.  The  temperature  was 
raised  till  the  three  were  filled  with  a  dry  vapour,  and  the  pressure 
was  then  increased  very  slowly  till  mist  appeared  in  them  or  on  their 
walls.  This  was  taken  as  the  point  of  saturation.  The  observations 
made  on  the  three  flasks  always  agreed,  but  the  pressure  at  which  the 
mist  appeared  in  them  was  always  a  little  less  than  the  maximum 
pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  in  the  fourth  vessel. 

This  indicates,  as  M.  Perot  ^  remarks,  that  the  curvature  of  the 

^   Wied.  An)i.f  vol.  xi.  p.  645,  1880. 

2  M.  Perot  {Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqut^  6<>,  torn.  xiii.  p.  145,  1888)  finds  that  in 
the  case  of  water  the  C  in  Herwig's  formula  remains  sensibly  constant  and  equal  to 
0-0526  within  the  limits  of  the  experiments  (68°-2  C.  to  110°-6  C).  In  the  case 
of  ether,  however,  it  increased  from  0-0428  at  30"  C  to  0*0609  at  llO'^'S  C. 

^  M.  Perot,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  6^,  tom.  xiii.  p.  145,  1888. 
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isothermal  is  continuous  at  the  point  where  the  substance  passes  from 
the  state  of  a  vapour  to  that  of  a  mixturo  of  vapour  and  liquid  ;  that 
it  does  not  change  suddenly  from  a 
hypei-hola  to  a  right  line,  but  that 
condensation  seta  in  at  a  pressure 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  maximum 
vajwur  pressure.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  121,  where  the  isothermal  is 
dniwii  with  a  rounded  instead  of  a 
shar{i  comer  at  AB.  Here  conden- 
sation starta  at  A  and  the  pressure 
gradually  increases  to  its  normal 
maximum  vnlue  at  D.  It  follows, 
therefore,    that    in    the    e.vperimenCs 

of  Wiillner  and  Grotrian  the  specific  volume  was  measured  at  A,  while 
in  Hernig's  and  in  those  of  Fairbairn  and  Tate  it  was  estimated  at  the 
point  B. 

The  same  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  Battelli '  from  the 
results  of  some  recent  experiments.  The  vapour  pressure  was  always 
found  to  augment  somewhat  during  the  initial  stages  of  condensation, 
so  that  the  corner  of  the  isothennal  was  slightly  rounded  off  as  in  the 
figures  obtained  by  .\ndrcw8  for  carlwnic  acid  containing  a  trace  of 
air.  This  augmentation  of  vapour  pressure  was  noticed  by  Regnault 
in  the  case  of  vapours  formed  in  air  or  other  gases,  and  was  attributed 
by  him  to  the  adhesion  of  the  vapour  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
retardation  of  evaporation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  gas.  Hcrwig 
observed  the  same  effect  when  the  vapour  was  unmixed  with  air  or 
any  other  gas,  and  he  attributed  it  to  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  Wiillner  and  Grotrian  proved  the  existence  of  this  augmenta- 
tion of  pressure,  as  the  volume  decreased,  in  a  decisive  manner  and 
uiuier  such  conditions  that  it  could  scarcely  he  attributed  to  the  walla 
of  the  vessel.  In  the  experiments  of  Battelli  the  augmentation  of 
pressure  increased  as  the  volume  was  diminished,  even  when  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  were  covered  with  a  dejiosit  of  dew.  This 
augmentation  continues  only  up  to  a  certain  point  where  it  ceases, 
and  then  the  pressure  remains  constant  while  condensation  progresses. 
In  the  opinion  of  Battelli  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  dissolved  air,  as  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  purity 
of  the  liquid,  and  if  it  were  due  to  the  presence  of  air  or  a  gas 
it  should  increase  regularly  as  the  volume  is  diminished.  It  con- 
sequently appears  established  that  condensation  commences  some- 
'  B«ltelli.  Ann.  de  Chiiau  et  dt  Physigur,  fl".  torn.  xxv.  p.  38,  180a. 
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what   before  tlie   maximum   piessuie   is    reached,  and   ui   BatuDI' 

experiments  it  wua  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  at  the  com- 
mencement of  condensation  to  its  maximum  value  was  the  aarae  at  all 
temperntureE,  but  the  ratio  of  tlic  augmentation  of  pressure  lo  tb« 
diminution  of  volume  increased  rapidly  with  the  temjjcratura. 
The  coefficients  of  expansion  under  constant  pressure  increased  mora 
rapidly  with  diminution  of  temperature  as  the  vapour  approached 
saturation,  and  the  rapidity  of  this  increase  was  more  sensible  th« 
Iiigher  the  temperature. 

The  coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure  at  constant  volume  dimi- 
nished progressively  with  the  elevation  of  temperature,  and  theaa 
variations  were  more  rapid  the  smaller  the  volnma  With  increase 
of  volume  tlie  absolute  values  of  these  coefficients  diminished. 

Battelli  also  found  that  the  quantity  C  in  Herwig's  formula  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  constant ;  but  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture, BO  that  he  proposes  to  replace  the  formula  by  the  mora 
general  equation 

where  A,  a,  b,  a,  are  constiants.  This  formula  embraces  the  resnlt 
obtained  by  Batt«lli  that  the  product  p,v,  increases  as  the  temperatutw: 
rises  up  to  a  certain  value  and  then  decreases. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  thermal  properties  of  vapoiirS' 
lias  not  yet,  however,  been  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  establish  the 
truth  of  any  theoretic  formula  yet  deduced.  Grave  discrepancies  exist 
between  the  results  of  experiment  and  those  deduced  by  theory,  esiieoi- 
ally  when  the  range  of  the  experiments  is  large,  and  in  most  cases  it, 
is  difficult  to  attribute  the  discrepancies  to  error  of  observation  or  fault 
of  theory,  for  the  results  of  different  experimenters  may  differ  con- 
siderably on  account  of  the  probable  use  of  substances  in  ditferenl 
states  of  purity,  and  traces  of  impurities  often  modify  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  a  substance  in  a  high  degree. 

222.  Influence  of  Intermolecular  Actions  and  the  magnitude 
of  Molecules  on  the  Characteristic  Equation  of  the  Fluid  State. — It 
appears  conclusively  established  by  the  foregoing  investigations  that 
no  substance  in  nature  accurately  obeys  Boyle's  law,  but  that, 
general  rule,  the  deviations  from  this  law  take  place  in  such  a.  manner 
that  at  first  the  augmentation  of  pressure  with  diminution  of  volume 
is  not  sufficiently  great,  and  after  a  certain  pressure  is  reached 
(which  varies  with  the  temperature)  tlie  opposite  ell'ect  sets  in,  and 
there  is  a  universal  preponderance  of  increase  of  pressure.  We  shall 
now  consider  how  these  two  opposite  effects  may  be  accounted  for  by 
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the  (lynoiniui-l  theory  when  the  size  and  mutual  influence  of  the 
moIeculcB  iire  takon  into  account.  In  order  that  the  sitaple  equation 
pp  =  mi  may  be  obeyed  it  is  necessary  (1)  that  the  apace  actually  Cumlitious. 
filled  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  may  be  vanishingly  small  compared 
ith  the  whole  volume  of  the  enclosure  in  which  it  is  contained ;  (2) 
the  time  spent  iii  a  collision  must  be  negh'gible  compared  with  the 
Lge  interval  between  two  successive  impacts ;  and  (3)  the  inflaeuce 
of  the  molecular  forces  must  be  vanishingly  small  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  molecules.  Theiie  conditions  merely  exiiress  the  suppoei- 
tion  that  all  in  terra  olecular  influence  may  be  neglected. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  deviations  in  various  directions 
(rom  the  simple  gaseous  laws  take  place,  which  become  more  and  more 
considerable  as  the  molecidar  state  of  the  gas  corresponds  less  and  less 
to  these  conditions.  As  ihe  space  occupied  by  a  given  mass  of  gas  is 
diminished,  the  length  of  the  mean  free  path  becomes  shorter,  and  the 
number  of  molecules  in  encounter  at  any  instant  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  number  describing  free  paths.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
effect  of  an  encounter  is  unknown,  but  it  is  to  ho  exiiected  that  when 
the  number  of  encounters  largely  increases,  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance will  be  delenuined  more  by  the  nature  of  the  mutual  action 
^tween  two  molecules  when  in  collision  {i.e.  within  the  sphere  of  each 
other's  action)  than  by  the  motion  of  the  molecules  when  describ- 
ing their  free  paths,  and  for  this  reason  deviations  from  the  simple 
l&wa  of  gases  may  be  anticipated.  As  the  condensation  increases  the 
behaviour  of  the  substance  will  become  more  complicated,  and  its  state 
of  aggregation  may  change,  the  mass  passing  partly  or  altogether  into 
the  liquid  state,  but  the  theoretical  investigation  of  its  general 
characteristics  cannot  be  proceeded  with  until  we  know  the  nature  of 
the  action  between  molecules  when  they  are  so  closely  packed  that 
«iich  ia  constantly  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  others.  The  experi- 
Imental  data  for  the  study  of  this  action  are  to  be  obtfuned  from  the 
'Study  of  the  relations  between  density,  pressure,  and  volume,  such  as 
that  furnished  by  the  work  of  Kegnault,  Andrews,  Amagat.  and 
Cailletet,  and  besides  this  ia  another  direction  by  the  study  of  the 
rate  of  difl^ision  and  the  viscosity  of  fluids. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by   several   phyaicista '  to  deduce    a 

'  RalikiiiL'  {Fhil,  Tratu.,  18r>4,  p.  3'M)  constrDctcd  tlie  equatioD — 


a  which  U  Mid  C  are  conatiuiti.    This  equation  closely  resombleB  that  derived  by 
Fonlesad  Thotason  (rhil.  Trant.,  ISOS,  p,  570)  from  tbetr  experiment*  on  tliuubuige 
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general  equation  connecting  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature 
which  will  express  the  characteristic  properties  of  any  substance 
throughout  the  fluid  state  from  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  to  that 
of  a  liquid.  In  forming  an  equation  which  shall  replace  ^  =  R8,  the 
first  consideration  that  presents  itself  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
molecular  attraction  affects  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  mass.  It 
is  clear  that  the  result  of  this  attraction  will  be  to  increase  the 
pressure  inside  the  mass  or  produce  what  is  termed  a  capillary 
pressure  t7  due  to  the  surface  layer,  so  that  if  the  pressiire  on  the 
walls  of  the  enclosure  is  p^  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  mass 
will  be  ^  +  CT  where  zs  is  some  function  to  be  determined.^  In  the 
second  place,  when  the  size  of  the  molecules  is  taken  into  account  the 
volume  V  becomes  reduced  by  some  quantity  </>,  and  the  first  step  is  to 
replace  the  equation  pv  =  R6  by  the  more  general  equation — 

In  this  form  the  equation  agrees  with  that  constructed  by  Him  *  in 
which  <^  is  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  molecules  and  V5  the  sum  of 
the  internal  actions,  or  the  internal  pressure.     In  his  further  treat- 

of  temperature  of  a  gas  by  expansion.  Subsequently  Recknagel  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ergbd,, 
vol.  V.  p.  663,  and  vol.  cxlv.  p.  469,  1871-72)  formed  the  equation — 


P^=Re(i-^'> 


which  is  tlio  same  in  form  as  that  of  Rankine,  the  general  function  of  8  being  placed 
in  the  final  term  instead  of  1/6-. 

^  The  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  diminishes  the  pressure  on  the  walls  of 
the  enclosure,  for  each  molecule  in  passing  through  the  surface  layer  is  acted  on  by 
an  attractive  force  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  mass  by  which  its  impact  on 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  diminished.  This  capillary  pressure  seems  to  exist  in  steam  in 
the  form  of  clouds,  and  in  tobacco  smoke,  as  appears  from  the  researches  of  Bosscha. 
In  wet  capillary  tubes  clouds  show  a  meniscus  like  mercury,  and  are  depressed  in 
the  same  way.  It  probably  rises  into  importance  in  the  case  of  highly-compressed 
gases  and  vapours  near  the  condensing  point.  The  smaller  the  volume  the  larger 
this  internal  pressure  becomes,  so  that  it  may  ultimately  equal  or  even  exceed  the 
pressure  which  the  substance  would  exert  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  by  the  un- 
obstructed motion  of  its  molecules  if  molecular  attraction  did  not  exist ;  when  this 
limit  is  reached  no  external  pressure  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  substance  within 
the  enclosure  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  gas  has  liquefied.  Whether  this  occurs  or  not 
de^^ends  evidently  on  the  magnitude  of  tar  compared  with  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules,  and  if  the  latter  is  large — that  is,  if  the  temperature  is  high — no  possible 
diminution  of  volume  will  render  cj  siifiiciently  great,  and  the  gas  cannot  be  liquefied. 
In  other  words,  the  critical  temperature  has  been  passed.  A  licjuid  might,  therefore, 
be  defined  as  a  fluid  substance  in  which  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules 
is  unable  to  counterbalance  the  internal  or  capillary  pressure  caused  by  their  mutual 
attraction. 

'  Hirn,  Theorie  Micanique  de  la  Chaleurt  8rd  edit.,  tom.  ii.  p.  211. 
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ment  of  this  equation,  howover.  in  which  he  seeks  to  determino  thp 
quaDtities  n  and  <^  lie  mskijs  inferenceB  which  seem  difficult  to  justifj', 
and  the  results  of  which  do  not  seem  to  agi-ee  with  experiment. 

The  most  celebrated  equation  of  this  kind  was  developed  by  J.  D. 
van  der  Waals  in  1879,  and  in  it  the  effects  of  the  size  and 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  are  taken  into  account  This 
equation  may  be  derived  from  the  foregoing  from  tlie  conBidera- 
tion  that  the  attraction  between  any  two  elements  of  the  moes  is 
proportional  to  their  product,  and  hence  in  a  homogeneoua  fluid  to  the 
square  of  the  deuBity.  At  any  given  temperature,  therefore,  the 
capillary  pressure  sr  will  vaiy  as  the  squace  of  the  density  or  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  volume.  The  quantity  ^,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  value  of  the  volume  at  any  given  temperature  when  the  pressure 
is  infinite,  or  the  least  volume  into  which  it  Is  possible  to  compreBB 
the  fluid.  This  in  the  caae  of  a  system  of  particles  in  motion  has 
beeu  taken  as  four  times  tlie  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  particles.' 
Denoting  this  by  b  and  the  quantity  cj  by  o./*'',  where  <i  is  for  the 
present  considered  as  a  constant,  wo  obtain  the  equation  of  Van  der 
Waals— 


(-5).' 


■/>)  =  K(J. 


This  equation  gives  isothermal  curves  agreeing  closely  with  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid,  and  exliibiting  also  the 
characterietic  differences  of  form  above  and  below  the  critical  tempera- 
tare.  On  comparison,  however,  vntb  later  experiments  the  equation 
haa  been  found  not  to  sufficiently  represent  the  facts,  and  cannot  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  them  by  alt«ring  the  constants. 

This  arises  from  tlie  limited  considerations  on  which  tlie  terra  fl/e* 
is  introduced.  The  capillary  pressure  (3  will  obviously  be  influenced 
by  cither  circumstances  besides  change  of  density.  Van  der  Waals 
assumed  it  as  self-evident  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules 
does  Qot  depend  on  the  tempierature,  so  that  the  quantity  u  is  a 
function  of  the  volume  only,  and  the  molecular  attraction  remains 
unaltered  when  the  aiibstance  is  hoaxed  at  constant  volume.  This 
might  be  trnc  if  the  motion  of  a  molecide  at  different  tomporatures 
differed  only  in  the  quantity  of  its  moan  kinetic  energy  but  took  pkce 
in  all  other  respects  in  exactly  the  same  way,  the  paths  and  the  ratio 
'  The  qtuDtitjf  b  is  c&lleU  the  co-viiliuue,  uid  ii  gotientll)'  ''niuidirnl  u  pro- 
iwrtioiul  to  tile  ii|>boi!  h  utiitlly  oficapiod  by  the  moUcaloi  Id  •  unit  vdIuiiji,  «o  tbat 
l>=kii  wben  t  is  The  wmc  for  all  gaara.  Vm  dvr  WmU  finda  il'  =  'l  froiu  coniidera- 
tiona  bwed  ra  the  theory  of  prodaUility,  whilo  0.  E.  May«r  [Kin/tur/tf  Tkeorir  der 
Oatt,  p.  298)  deitucn  the  number  i-^'2.  khJ  this  Uttrr  nnnbnr  tiu  tweu  wrilidd  by 
E.  H«ilbon.  ma.  i/ag.,  6»,  vol.  xxiiv.  ]..  i'ot.  18»2). 
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of  its  velocities  at  different  stages  of  the  paths  being  exactly  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  it  may  be  assumed  that  every  pair 
of  molecules  separate  immediately  after  collision,  but  when  a  gas  is 
near  its  condensing  point,  it  may  happen  that  two  molecules  may  not 
separate  after  collision,  but  that  the  molecules  may  collect  in  little 
groups  and  oscillate  about  each  other.  The  .number  of  such  groups 
will  increase  as  the  temperature  falls ;  and  consequently,  if  this  happens, 
the  mean  strength  of  the  mutual  attraction,  or  the  pressure  function 
nr,  will  increase  as  the  temperature  falls. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  a  in  the  formula  of 
Van  der  Waals  very  probably  varies  with  the  temperatura  In  its 
present  form  no  universal  or  rigorous  validity  can  be  ascribed  to  it,  and 
although  Van  der  Waals  obtains  it  as  the  ultimate  result  of  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  mathematical  investigation,  yet  the  assumptions  intro- 
duced in  the  various  stages  of  the  work  render  the  final  equation  little 
more  than  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  essay  of  Van  der 
Waals  is,  nevertheless,  a  bold  and  promising  attack  on  an  exceedingly 
difficult  problem.  He  starts^  with  the  theorem  of  Clausius  that  in 
stationary  motion  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  is  equal  to  the 
mean  virial,  or  (p.  96) 

the  final  term  representing  the  virial  of  the  intermolecular  forces. 
He  then  assumes  that  the  temperature  of  a  substance  is  measured  by 
the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules,  but  although  this  may  be 
true  for  gases,  it  may  not  hold  for  liquids,  or  vapours  near  their  con- 
densing points,  or  for  highly  compressed  gases.  Assuming,  however, 
for  the  present,  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  is  proportional  to  the 
temperature,  the  virial  equation  becomes 

2?u=Re-i22(Rr), 

which  shows  the  deviation  from  Boyle's  law  when  the  virial  exists. 

Experiment  has  proved  that  in  gases  the  product  pv  diminishes  at 
first,  and  after  a  certain  stage  increases,  whereas  in  vapours^'  diminishes 
up  to  the  condensing  point,  and  in  the  case  of  liquids^  increases  rapidly, 
while  V  remains  nearly  constant,  so  that  pv  increases  rapidly.  The 
diminution  of  pv  points  to  an  increasing  positive  virial,  and  hence  to  an 
attractive  force  R  between  the  molecules.  The  increase  of  pv  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  to  a  negative  virial  and,  at  first  sight,  a 

^  Die  ContinuiUU  des  Ckisfonmngeii  und  FlUssigen  Ziisiandes.  The  Memoir  of 
Van  der  Waals  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Threlfall  and  John  F. 
Adair,  Physical  Memoira^  Physical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  iii. 
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negative  value  of  E,  or  an  apparent  repulsion  between  the  molecules. 
Before  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  molecules  is  assumed,  it  should 
be  inquired  if  this  apparent  repulsion  could  be  explained  by  the 
motion  and  mutual  impacts  of  the  molecules,  just  as  the  pressure  of 
a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  enclosing  vessel  may  be  explained  by  the 
motion  of  the  molecujes  without  assuming  the  substance  to  be  self- 
repellent.  This  apparent  molecular  repulsion  at  small  volumes  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mutual  impacts  of  the  molecules,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  a  system  of  moving  molecules  the  complete  characteristics  of 
the  substance  cannot  be  deduced  by  considering  the  impacts  on  the 
walls  of  the  enclosure  alone.  The  term  depending  on  the  mutual 
collisions  of  the  molecules  must  also  be  extracted  from  the  virial,^  but 
until  the  nature  of  a  collision  is  fully  understood  the  exact  influence 
of  this  term  cannot  be  ascertained.  Van  der  Waals  assumes  the 
molecules  to  be  elastic  spheres  which  attract  each  other  when  not  in 
contact,  and  he  considers  the  effect  of  the  size  pf  the  molecules  in 
diminishing  the  length  of  the  free  path  and  finds  this  effect,  in  the 
case  of  a  rare  gas,  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  volume  of  the  enclosure 
had  been  diminished  by  four  times  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
molecules.  At  a  constant  temperature  the  effect  of  the  molecular 
attraction  is  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  enclosure 
by  a  quantity  varpng  as  the  square  of  the  density  so  long  as  the 
encounters  take  place,  on  the  whole,  between  two  molecules  at  a  time 
and  not  between  three  or  more. 

The  failure  of  the  equation  of  Van  der  Waals  to  suflSciently  repre- 
sent the  facts  led  Clausius  ^  to  construct  an  equation,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  retain  all  that  was  correct  in  previous  formulae,  and  which 
also  made  allowance  for  the  variation  of  molecular  attraction  with 
temperature.  This  equation  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  volume  in  the  form 


Re  _      c 

r-a     eCv  +  li)' 


;,=  _..  _ 


where  R,  c,  a,  /?  are  constants.  This  equation,  like  that  of  Van  der 
Waals,  gives  a  cubic  for  v  for  any  given  values  of  the  temperature 
and  pressure.  As  every  cubic  equation  has  either  one  or  three  real 
roots,  both  these  equations  furnish  either  one  or  three  real  values  of  v 
for  any  given  condition  of  temperature  and  pressure.     The  one  real 

'  lu  considering  the  eirect  of  molecular  attraction  on  the  form  of  the  virial,  it 
appears  that  the  difference  of  the  average  kinetic  energies  of  a  free  and  an  entangled 
molecule  is  of  special  importance  in  the  physical  interpretation  of  the  virial. 

*  Clausius,  JFieil.  Ann.,  vol.  ix.  p.  387,  1880;  Phil  Mag.,  June  1880. 
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root  applies  to  the  gaseous  condition  where  a  definite  volume  exists 
for  every  value  of  p  and  0.  The  three  real  roots  apply  to  that  legion 
751  ^TM.  ^^  which  for  given  values  of  p 

and  9  the  substance  can  exist 
either  wholly  as  a  saturated 
vapour,  or  altogether  as  a  liquid, 
or  as  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
The  latter  volume  does  not  exist 
as  a  definite  volume,  but  the 
root  corresponding  to  it  is  re- 

JB N^  presented  on  the  diagram  (Fig. 

1 22)  by  the  point  in  which  the 
rectilinear  part  of  the  iso- 
thermal, parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal axis,  meets  the  curved 
or  hypothetical  part  of  the 
isothermal  suggested  by  James 
y^^     Thomson. 
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Pig.  122.-Cunre  for  carbonic  acid,  after  Clausius.  ^^^     CquatioU     of    Clausius 

Temperature  18-1.  embraces  four  constants,  to  be 

determined  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  four  experiments  on  the 
values  of  j9  and  v  at  four  difi*erent  temperatures.  The  equation  of  Van 
der  Waals,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  only  three  constants,  which 
can  be  determined  by  three  experiments.  Hence,  if  both  be  re- 
garded merely  as  empiric  formulae,  a  greater  range  and  more  general 
agreement  with  experiment  would  be  expected  from  the  equation  of 
Clausius. 

In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  the  values  of  the  constants  deduced 
by  Clausius  were,  using  the  kilogramme  and  metre  as  units — 

R=19'273,     c=5533,     a  =  0*000426,     ^8  =  0-000494. 

The  tables  calculated  by  this  formula  show  in  general  a  satisfactory, 
and  in  some  cases  a  strikingly  good  accordance  with  the  results  of 
experiment. 

M.  Sarrau  ^  has  further  shown  that  the  formula  of  Clausius  repre- 
sents the  results  of  Amagat's  experiments  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  methane ;  but  for  carbonic  acid  and 
ethylene  the  range  of  accordance  is  much  more  limited. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  curves  representing  the  results  of 
his  experiments  M.  Amagat  ^  was  led  to  replace  the  term  ajtf  in  the 

'  Sarrau,  Comptes  BenduSy  torn.  xciv.  pp.  639,  718,  845  ;  1882. 
-  Amngat,  Ann,  de  Chimie  etde  Physique^  5*,  torn,  xxviii.,  1883. 
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equation  of  Van  der  Waals  by  a  general  function  of  v,  so  that  the 
equation  takes  the  form 

This  contains  the  formula  of  Van  der  Waals  as  a  particular  case,  but 
even  in  this  more  general  form  it  fails  to  embrace  the  laws  of  com- 
pressibility of  both  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  throughout.  In  order 
to  express  the  compressibility  of  a  substance  by  a  formula  which  will 
apply  both  to  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  recourse  must  be  made  to 
a  more  complicated  type,  such  as 


b^T^^'"-''-^^' 


which  merely  introduces  the  consideration  that  the  internal  pressure  zs 
is  a  function  of  both  volume  and  temperature.  Of  the  foregoing,  the 
formula  of  Clausius,  which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

is  a  particular  case.^ 

This  equation  was  constructed  by  Clausius  ^  to  represent  the  experi- 
ments of  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
would  apply  to  other  substances  by  changing  the  constants  only.  On 
trial,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  equation,  in  this  form,  would  not 
yield  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  from  experi- 
ments on  other  substances ;  and  in  order  to  meet  this  deficiency,  Clausius 
changed  the  quantity  c/6  in  the  final  term  of  the  equation  (p.  421) 
into  a  general  function  of  the  temperature,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
first  wrote  the  equation  in  the  form 

y  _    1  ^ 


Re     v-a     Re2(t;  +  /3)- 


^  A  general  equation  connecting  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  has  also 
been  deduced  by  M.  Aroldo  Violi  {RcTvd,  della  R.  Ace.  dei  Linceif  voL  iv.  p.  285  ; 
Beibldtter  der  Physiky  vol.  xiii.  p.  66  ;  and  Phil,  Mag,^  Jime  1889)  from  the  kinetic 
theory,  on  the  basis  of  various  hypotheses  aa  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  molecules. 
The  final  equation  is 


[^+2Wr-6y(i+a9)}J''(^ -*>=»' 


where  p  is  the  pressure  in  metres  of  mercury,  v  the  volume  reduced  to  zero  centi- 
grade, d  the  temperature  centigitido,  a  the  coefficient  of  exi)ansion  of  a  perfect  gas, 
a  the  constant  of  molecular  attraction,  h  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  molecules  to 
the  whole  volume  occupied  by  the  substance. 

*  Clausius,  Wied,  Ann.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  279,  1881;  Ann,  de  Chimic  et  de  Physique, 
5s  torn.  XXX.  p.  433,  1883. 
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and  then  replaced  RG'/c  by  a  general  function  ^  of  the  temperature 
which  vanishes  with  the  temperature.     The  equation  thus  becomes 

^  =  -L-  _       1 
'B,e~v-a    ^{v+^/ 

This  equation  may  of  course  be  written  in  the  form 

^  ^    1        27(a+j8) 
R0     v-a    8*(t;+/3)2* 

where  ^  is  a  function  of  9  which  vanishes  with  8,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  factor 

is  in  addition  equal  to  unity  at  the  critical  temperature  (see  p.  430). 

228.  Application  of  Clauslus's  Equation. — In  order  to  apply 
this  equation  to  the  case  of  evaporation,  let  p  denote  the  pressure 
of  the  saturated  vapour,  v^  the  specific  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  Vg  that 
of  the  saturated  vapour.     We  have  then  the  two  equations — 

p        1        27(o+/3)  ,,.    .,,    ,,, 

p  1         27(a+/3)  ,  ,     ,-, 

A  third  equation  is  obtained  by  expressing  that  the  work  done  in 
passing  along  the  rectilinear  part  of  the  isothermal,  which  applies  to 
the  passage  of  the  substance  from  being  altogether  liquid  to  being 
altogether  saturated  vapour,  is  the  same  as  if  the  transformation  took 
place  along  the  theoretical  curv^e  joining  the  same  two  points  and 
given  by  the  above  equation.     Expressing  this  equality  we  have 

p{Vo  -  Vi)  =  I  2)dv. 


Performing  the  integration  this  gives  us 

J>K-n)  -  w  ^•2-a_27(a-f/3)/     1 1_\ 

RB  ^vi-a  84>      \vi  +  p    V2  +  li/ 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  let  us  write 


(3) 


n  =  :^,     7  =  o  +  ^»     W  =  i'o-a,     tc  =  ri-a'. 


with  this  notation  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  become 
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n=l ""-^  (I) 

n=l-—2h—  (II) 

W     8*(W  +  7)» ^    '' 

II(W-«,)=log^-^('-L--^)  .  .         (III). 

^w      8*\«7+7     W+7/ 

These  three  equations  furnish  the  solution  of  any  problem  concerning 
such  a  transformation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  II,  tr,  W  as  functions  of  *  directly,  we  are  led  to  a 
transcendental  equation.  It  is  consequently  better  to  determine  them  all  as  well 
as  4>  in  terms  of  some  other  variable  arbitrarily  chosen.  Thus  for  this  purpose 
Planck  used  the  transformation 

W  =  r  cos*j0,    w=r  sin'j0  ; 

but  Clausius  takes  the  new  variable  as 

X=log  ^. 
w 

which  appears  in  equation  (III).     With  this  notation  we  obtain  immediately  from 

equations  (I)  and  (II) 

J^ 277      _  1  277 

w     8*(«7  +  7)2~W     84KW  +  7)''' 
from  which 

277     (W+7)V+7)'  . 
8*     Wtt;(W  +  M;  +  27)' 

and  substituting  this  in  equation  (I)  we  have 

n=l (w+7)!_^ 1 (^i-J^LV 

w    Wm;(W  +  w;  +  27)     (W  +  i£;  +  27)\         WW     • 
Consequently  equation  (III)  gives 

W^-nrW-,.,^+?Z^/'-l 1     Y_(W-tr)(2Wi.;  +  W7-m^) 

8^-*U>^     «';+  84»V«;  +  7     W  +  7/""         Wt^(W+ti;  +  27 


But  if 


W 
X  =  log  — ,     we  have     W = we^. 

w 


Therefore 


\  =  (cA-l) 


Hence 

1  -  2X<r-^  -  «-2^ 
'X-2  +  (X  +  2)<f-^ 
and 

w=7^1r_2Ari^^\ 

'    X-2  +  (X  +  2)«^A 
To  calculate  II  we  substitute  for  w  and  W  in  the  expression  for  it,  and  find 

^  _  g-^[(X  -  2)  +  (X  +  2)e-y-'\  [( 1  -  c-^)a  -  X Vx] 
7(l-ff-x)(l-2Xe-x-tf-2x)9 
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CHAP.  V 


Finally  we  have 

.  ^277  Ww{W+w  +  2y)_27  [X - 2  +  (X  +  2)g-M [1  - 2Xg-x - g-«^p 

8     (W  +  7)V+7)*       8    (l-e-^)(X-l+i?-x)*(l-«-x~X«-A)«* 

Each  of  these  quantities  may  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  powers  of  X. 


For 


X-l+c-A 


■— — fe-i*f? 


X-2+(Xt2)^..X.(i-|t| 


l-2X«-»-e-»^ 


„,,/  1      *X  ,  11X=     26X»  , 


li  !i    !1 


l« 


2X  .  16X»     12X'     99X* 


|6 


Hence 


w 


=7(2- 


X  + 


*3X^       X3 


17X* 


4|7_ 
X« 


■) 


2.5     3.5     2».  52. 7     3.52.7 

X» 


) 


W.,(!  +  X  +  .£i+.-il+     '"• 


2.6    3.5     2».  52.  7     3.6^7 


Hence  if  we  write 


) 


we  have 


w       /„      3X2        17X4 
5     3.52.7 


+ 


N=.(i+3^' 


+ 


) 


From  which  we  have 


M?=M-NX, 
W  =  M  +  NX. 

W  +  w?=2M, 
W?<;=M2-N2X2. 

Thence  the  sum  and  the  product  of  W  and  w  embrace  only  even  powers  of  X,  and 
consequently  IT  and  *  only  embrace  even  powei*s  of  X.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  critical  temperature,  when  X  approaches  zero,  the  quan- 
tities n  and  *  behave  like  the  quantities  W  and  w. 

The  foregoing  equations  determine  w,  W,  IT,  and  *  as  functions  of  X,  and  there- 
fore in  an  indirect  manner  connect  w,  W,  and  IT  with  4>.  In  researches  the  tem- 
perature G  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  given,  and  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  and 
the  specific  volumes  are  required  in  terms  of  it  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  express 
w,  W,  n  in  terms  of  *.     For  this  purpose  Clausius  writes 

so  that  X  vanishes,  like  X,  at  the  critical  point,  and  the  series  for  X  in  terms  of  x 
becomes 

X=6a:  +  8-24aj8  +  2-8801716ajB+2-885628a:7-f-   .     .     . 
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and  by  this  means  a  table  of  values  of  X  was  calculated  for  uniformly  ascending 
values  of  4>. 
We  have 

dx_     -1  ^)^_| 

The  former  is  infinite  at  the  critical  point,  while  the  latter  remains  finite,  and  a 
similar  difference  ought  to  exist  between  the  derived  functions  of  w,  W,  and  11. 
Hence  at  the  critical  point  the  specific  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  vapour 
experience  changes  which  are  infinitely  great  compared  with  the  change  of 
temperature,  while  the  variation  of  the  saturated  vapour  pressure  bears  a  finite 
ratio  to  the  change  of  temperature.  This  characteristic  difference  was  also  pre- 
viously remarked  by  Van  der  Waals. 

The  form  assumed  by  Clausius  for  the  function  ^  is 

and  since  *c  =  1>  we  have 
so  that  the  relation  becomes 


i-»-«(f)--'- 


In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  n  =  2,  and  the  equation  reduces  to  the 

well-known  form 

^  Re        jC 

Clausius   has   compared  this   formula  with   the   experiments   of 
Regnault  ^  on  ether ;  from  these  he  finds 

a=2665,      6=076786,      and  w=l-19283. 

The  table  of  vapour  pressures  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula 
agrees  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  experiment. 

A  comparison  with  Regnault's  experiments  on  water  gave 

a  =  6210,      6=0-86,     ?t=l-24 

a  =  0-00764,     7  =  0-001816. 

IP 

The  formula  has  been  further  compared  by  Professor  G.  F.  FitzGrerald  ^ 
with  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Eamsay  and  Young  on  alcohol, 
and  very  fair  agreement  was  found.  Constant  values  of  a  and  P  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  observations  accurately,  for  a  varied  from 
1087  at  0°  C.  to  0184  at  240°  C.  Thus  a  diminished  with  rise  of 
temperature,  and  it  was  also  found  to  increase  with  increased  pressure. 

*  Relation  des  ExpirUnces,  tom.  ii.  p.  393  ;  and  Sajotchewski  {BeibldUer,  vol.  iii. 
p.  741,  1879). 

3  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  xlii  p.  216,  1887. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  formula  of  Clausius  gives  an  exceedingly 
accurate  general  representation  of  the  more  important  changes  of 
state.^ 

224.  The  Critical  Constants. — The  critical  constants,  or  the  pres- 
sure, volume,  and  temperature  at  the  critical  point,  may  be  easily 
obtained  in  terms  of  the  constants  which  appear  in  the  equation  of 
Van  der  Waals.     Writing  this  equation  as  a  cubic  in  v^  thus 

then  at  the  critical  point  the  three  roots  of  this  equation  are  equal, 
and  hence  the  critical  constants  are  determined  by  the  equations 

From  the  two  last  of  these  it  follows  at  once,  by  division,  that 

Hence 

and 

8g 
27R6* 


ec= 


In  this  manner  Van  der  Waals,  having  determined  the  constants  a  and 
b  from  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  carbonic  acid, 
found  for  this  substance  6c  =  S2°  6  C,  the  close  agreement  of  which 
with  the  experimental  result  of  Andrews  is  remarkable. 

Taking  one  atmosphere  as  unit  pressure,  and  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  gas  at  zero  centigrade  and  one  atmosphere  pressure  as  unit 
volume,  the  values  of  the  constants  were 

273R=l-00646,      a=0-00874,      6  =  0'0023. 

Treating  the  equation  of  Clausius  (p.  421)  in  the  same  manner,  w^ 
find  the  critical  constants  determined  by  the  equations 

3pt?=^a  +  Re-2/3p (1) 

Zp^=pe^-2^e{pa+ue)+c  ....      (2) 

pvf^=ea  +  ^e{pa  +  'Re) (8) 

^  M.  Sarrau  {Comptes  Hendtis^  torn.  ci.  p.  941,  1885)  employs  the  exponential 
form  ^=ke^  in  the  formula  of  Clausius,  and  M.  Battelli  used  the  equation  in  the 
more  general  form 

_  R9     ae-"*-&e-" 
^"^^         (t7+j8)«"' 
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Substituting  in  the  second  the  value  of  pa  +  R8  found  from  the  first, 
viz.  p(3v  +  2j9),  we  obtain 

3pe{v+p)^=c (4) 

and  making  the  same  substitution  in  (3)  we. obtain 

ca=pe{v^-3v^-2fi^)=pe{v-2p){v+py        ...         (5) 

Now  equation  (4)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

Hence  at  once  by  the  original  equation  we  have 

.      RO  ,m\ 

^     v-a 

Now  (4)  and  (6)  give  at  once 

i;c  =  3a  +  2A 

and  hence  by  multiplication  of  (6)  and  (7)  we  find 


V  216(a+i3)» 

Hence 


e. 


■J 


8c 


27R(a+/3) 
These  results  may  also  be  easily  obtained  by  expressing  that  at  the  critical  point 

and  also  ^^P^{^ 

Applying  this  method  to  the  equation 

A !__ 


Re     v-a     ^{v+p)^ 
where  "^^  is  a  function  of  8,  we  have  from 

dv 
the  equation  1      _       2 

{v-ay^iv+pf ^^^ 

while  i?!?  — n 


gives 


6 


Dividing  (1)  by  (2)  we  obtain  at  once  the  critical  volume 

i7c=8a  +  2ft 
and  substituting  this  value  of  v  in  (1)  or  (2)  we  find 


(2) 
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which,  substituted  in  the  original  equation  with  Vc,  yields 

RGc    87' 

The  above  value  of  ^^^  shows  why  it  is  necessary  to  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

p  ^    1        27(a+j8) 
Re     v-a    8*(t7+/5)» 

if  it  be  desired  to  have  $  a  function  of  6,  which  equals  unity  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature. 

225.  Corresponding  States. — A  deduction  of  Van  der  Waals's  from 
his  equation  concerns  what  may  be  termed  corresponding  states  of 
matter.  If  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  of  a  substance  be 
expressed  as  multiples  of  their  critical  values — that  is,  if  we  write 


P=\pct    v=fivc,    e=pe, 


c» 


then  any  other  substance  will  be  in  a  corresponding  state  when  its 
pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  are  tl^e  same  multiples  k,  fi,  v  oi 
their  critical  values.     Substituting  in  the  equation 

(p+^yv-b)=Ke, 
and  replacing  pc»  ^c»  ^c  ^7  their  values  in  terms  of  a,  6,  R,  we  have 

an  equation  in  which  everything  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance has  disappeared,  and  which  should  apply  to  all  substances,  just 
as  jpt;  =  R8  applies  to  all  perfect  gases.  Hence  if  pressures,  volumes, 
and  temperatures  be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  critical  values,  the 
isothermals  become  the  same  for  all  substances. 

At  the  time  when  Van  der  Waals  published  his  work  sufficient 
experimental  data  were  not  available  to  test  the  accuracy  of  these 
deductions,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  subject  to  much  criti- 
cism, both  favourable  and  adverse.^  From  the  recent  experiments  of 
Dr.  S.  Young,^  it  appears  that  the  conclusions  of  Van  der  Waals  are 
very  approximately  true  for  the  halogen  derivatives  of  benzine,  or  at 
least  that  these  substances  show  very  much  smaller  deviations  than  the 
others  examined.  The  law,  therefore,  seems  to  be  not  quite,  but  very 
nearly,  true  for  these  substances ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  sub- 

1  A  discussion  of  this  equation,  in  which  Lord  Rayloigh,  Professor  P.  G.  Tait, 
and  Professor  Kortweg  took  part,  appeared  recently  in  Nature,  vols.  xliv.  and  xlv., 
1891-92. 

a  S.  Young,  PhU.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  153,  1892. 
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stances  examined  the  majority  of  the  generalisations  were  either  only 
roughly  true  or  else  altogether  disobeyed. 

Examples 

1.  Employing  Leray's  equation  (p.  74),  deduce  the  equations  of  Van  der  Waals 
and  Clausius. 

[If  in  the  equation 

we  replace  n  by  7i«(l  -  ep\  which  expresses  that  n  decreases  as  the  pressure  increases, 
and  if  we  suppose  c  and  e  so  small  that  their  squares  may  be  neglected,  we  have 

pl{l-ep)=p+ejj^,      andi;/f  1+- j  =t?-c; 

and  hence 

2 

2 
Replacing  |)2  by  the  approximate  value  Ic/v^,  and  writing  Rrrja?^),  we  have 

3 


{p  +  ^)(v-c)=Re, 


which  is  Van  der  Waals's  equation. 

If,  however,  we  also  take  account  of  the  variations  of  temperature  and  write 

the  formula  becomes 

and  as  p  does  not  vary  exactly  as  the  inverse  of  v,  it  may  be  taken  more  approxi- 
mately  as  the  inverse  of  (v+/3)»  and  we  obtain 

which  is  the  equation  of  Clausius. 

Finally,  if  we  write  n=nQ\l-ep€'    ),  we  obtain  the  formula  of  M.  Sarrau — 

2.  Using  the  notation  of  Art.  57,  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  a 
gas  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

2a 

'^"    "*'3(l  +  a  +  6)- 

[Assuming  the  equation  pv=^  tl*,  we  have 

pdv+vdp=^  Hdu. 
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But  if  the  transformation  is  adiabatic,  the  external  work  done  is  eqnal  to  the  whole 
change  of  energy  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  (Art.  57) 

-pdv=udii  +  wdW'i-wdS 

\      a    a/ 
Hence 

or 

2u 


i-t 


pv     8(i+a+b)=  constant] 


CHAPTER  VI 


RADIATION  AND  ABSOEPTION 


2  F 


GENERAL  THEORETICAL   CONSIDERATIONS 


2ZB.  PFOpagatlon  of  Heat.^There  are  three  methods  commonly 
recognised  by  wliich  heat  may  bo  proptigated  or  conveyed  from  one 
plai;(;  to  another.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  we  are  about  to 
consider  at  present,  and  is  termed  mdiatitm.  It  ia  hy  this  method  that 
heat  and  light  reach  us  from  the  Bun,  or  from  a  lamp  or  fire,  and 
during  the  period  of  transit  the  beat  ia  spoken  of  as  radiant  heat,  or 
siniply  as  radiation,  this  term  embracing  light  as  well  as  heat.  This 
method  of  propagation  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two,  known  as 
convection  and  conduction,  in  which  the  transfer  of  heat  is  effected 
wholly  or  largely  by  the  agency  of  matter.  In  the  former  the  heat  is 
carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated, 
ao  that  the  How  of  heat  depends  altogether  on  the  motion  of  matter. 
It  is  by  this  method  that  heat  is  conveyed  through  buildings  heated 
by  hot  water  pipes,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  way  that  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  established  in  unequally  heated  Huids. 

The  process  of  conduction,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  depend  on 
any  visible  motion  of  matter.  It  is  by  this  method  that  temperature 
equQibriom  is  established  in  solids,  and  that  heat  passes  from  the 
warmer  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  same  solid.  Thus  if  one  end  of  an 
iron  bar  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the  other  in  a  vessel  of  ice,  a  flow 
of  heat  will  take  place  along  the  bar  from  the  furnace  to  the  ice ;  and 
if  radiation  from  the  sides  of  the  bar  bo  prevented  as  for  as  pos- 
sible, the  rate  at  which  the  ice  melts  will  afford  a  rough  measure  of  the 
flow  of  heat  along  the  bar.  This  method  of  conveying  heat  from  one 
place  to  another  is  usually  attributed  to  molecular  action  or  propaga- 
tion by  contact,  the  warmer  molecules  heating  the  colder  by  contact  or 
Otherwise.  This  process,  however,  will  be  considered  in  fuller  detail 
in  UiQ  next  chapter ;  at  present  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
process  of  radiation  which  does  not  appear  to  depend  in  any  way 
on  the  presence  of  matter,  but  which  takes  place  through  the  best 
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vacua,  and  through  intersteltar  spaces,  and  U  furtbcr  distinguisheZ 
from  the  comparatively  slow  proceseea  of  convection  and  condiictio 
by  advancing  with  the  enormous  velocity  of  300,000,000  metres  pe 
second. 

In  appi-oaching  the  study  of  stich  a  subject  as  the  nature  ( 
radiant  heat,  and  the  process  by  which  it  ib  emitted  and  propugatA 
through  apace,  tlie  most  philosophic  method  of  procedure  is  t 
determine  as  far  as  possible  the  laws  which  govern  ita  proi>agatio 
through  different  media,  ae  well  as  its  passage  from  one  medium  t 
another,  before  any  hypothesis  is  framed  as  to  the  nature  of  ti 
eraiaaion  or  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  projiagated.  Thus,  withoti 
any  hypothesis,  the  laws  of  its  reflection  and  refraction,  and  th 
manner  in  which  its  intensity  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  sourd) 
may  be  examined  and  determined.  VMiatever  the  mechanism  m^ 
be  by  which  radiant  heat  is  emitted  and  propagated,  we  have  the  n 
complete  experimental  evidence  that  the  process  is  precisely  the  si 
as  that  employed  in  the  propagation  of  light,  and  any  evidence  whici 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  light  is  a  wav 
motion  propagated  through  a  medium  can  also  bo  stated  with  regar 
to  heat.  liadiation  in  this  sense  consists  essentially  in  the  propagatica 
of  a  wave  motion  through  the  ether.  What  is  propagated  i 
radiated  in  all  cases  is  energy,  and  all  phenomena  connected  with  i 
are  to  be  explained  as  the  consequences  of  the  interchange  of  enei 
between  the  ether  and  matter,  and  it  is  purely  as  the  recipients  t 
donors  of  such  that  we  ourselves  become  sensible  of  heat  and  cold. 

227.  On  the  Formation  of  a  Theory. — The  pbenoroeiui  oJ  radiant 
heat  and  light  having  been  proved  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  0 
reflection,  refraction,  polarisation,  and  iuterference — in  fact,  the  twi 
being  reducible  to,  and  merely  different  effects  of,  the  same  physica 
agency — a  definite  hypothesis  is  framed,  and  the  investigation  procee 
from  the  direct  atu(iy  of  the  phenomena  to  the  elaboratioi 
nected  theory  which  accounts  for  the  facts,  and  exhibits  their  sequenei 
and  relations.     The  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter  i 
tirst  admitted,  and  a  medium  is  then  assumed  in  which  they  vibrali 
and  generate  waves,  or  a  periodic  disturbance  of  some  sort,  travellii 
with  the  enovraoua  velocity  of  -^00,000,000  metres  per  necond.     1 
this  manner  a  mental  picture  is  formed  of  the  unkuon-n  process  t 
wldch  enei^  is  emitted  by  a  body  and  propagated  through  the  s 
around  it — a  pietiu'e  which  has  proved  of  enormous  advanta^  i 
grappling  with  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  but  which  may,  t 
may  not,  have  a  similitude  to  the  processes  actually  in  action. 

In  forming  such  a  picture,  or  in  framing  any  hypothesis  as  to  tl 
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mode  of  propEtgation  of  nidiaat  heat  and  light,  we  fall  back  upon 
analogous  phonomenu  which  we  can  thoroughly  examine,  and  with  the 
ideas  formed  in  the  study  of  the  latt«r,  we  approach  tlie  investigation 
of  the  former.  We  thus  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  unknown 
processes  in  terms  of  well-conceived  analogies  derived  from  the  known. 
The  ideas  by  which  we  picture  and  conceive  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
and  light  are  derived  from  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sound.  A 
SOlUldiug  body  is  the  source  of  an  inliuence  irhich  is  radiated  from  it 
in  all  directions  through  the  surrounding  medium  with  a  deSnite 
velocity.  When  this  plienomenon  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  the 
sounding  body  is  in  rapid  vibration,  and  that  those  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  air,  that  sound  waves  are  thus  generated  in  the 
air  which  spread  out  from  the  vibrating  body  and  break  upon  the  ear, 
causing  the  impression  which  wo  call  sound.  Here  the  vibrating  body 
is  recognised  as  the  source  of  an  intluence  which  is  radiated  from  it  in 
all  directions  with  a  definite  velocity,  and  which  causes  a  certain 
impression  on  one  of  our  organs  of  sense.  With  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
light,  and  make  the  very  promising  and  attractive  assumption  that 
they  too  are  due  to  wave  motion  proimgated  through  a  hypothetical 
medium  named  the  ether. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  the  nature  of  the  medium  is  entirely 
unknown,  as  well  as  the  exact  character  of  the  waves,  we  consider 
it  prudent  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  stop  at  this  stage  of 
the  hypothesis,  and  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  any  particular  type  or 
character  to  the  vibrations  and  wave  motion.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  study  of  light  seems  to  restrict  the  character  of  these  waves. 
It  appears  from  the  consideration  of  certain  phenomena  that  they 
cannot  be  propagated  by  longitudinal  vibrations,  as  in  the  case  of 
sound,  or  at  least  that  such  vibrations  do  not  play  an  essential  part  in 
the  production  of  light  or  vision.  With  this  one  restriction,  we  make 
no  further  hypothesis,  except  for  particular  purposes  of  explanation 
and  illustration.  We  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  propagation  is  that 
of  a  periodic  disturbance  or  a  periodic  change  of  some  property  of  a 
medium ;  but  beyond  this  no  other  assumjttion  is  warranted  by  the 
(acts,  except  for  the  purposes  of  working  out  some  particular  theory, 
and  tlie  extra  assumptions  thus  introduced  shoidd  be  clearly  laid 
down  as  the  hypotheses  on  which  the  theory  is  built,  and  these  are 
justified  only  in  so  far  as  all  the  deductions  following  from  the  theory 
are  substantiated  by  diri!Cl  appeal  to  experiment 

228.  Dynamical  Analogy. —  Let  us  now  consider  the  radiation 
and  absorption  of  sound,  in  order  that  we  may  approach  the  analogoua 
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phenomena  of  light  and  heat  with  a.  distinct  nieutal  picture  whicli  v 
be  exceedingly  convenient  and  fruitful,  but  which  at  any  stage  may  be 
modified  or  entirely  discarded  when  it  is  found  to  be  mialoftdijig  or 
incoDsistent  vith  the  new  facts.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two 
mounted  tuning-forks  of  the  same  pitch  placed  in  air  and  at  a  ilistanca 
from  each  other.  If  one  of  the  forks  is  set  in  vibration,  the  wave* 
which  it  radiate!^  through  the  air  fall  upon  the  other,  and  set  it  also 
in  vibration,  because  they  are  of  the  same  period  as  those  waves  which, 
it  would  itself  emit  when  sounding.  Thus,  while  one  is  losing  ener^ 
the  other  is  gaining  it,  or  as  we  might  put  it  with  reference  to  the  other 
radiation,  while  one  ia  growing  colder  the  other  is  growing  warmer. 
That  the  second  fork  absorbs  the  radiation  omitted  by  the  first  may 
bo  distinctly  placed  in  evidence  by  stopping  the  vibration  of  the  first, 
in  which  case  the  sound  emitted  by  the  second  can  be  distinctly  heard, 
although  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  it  was  silent  It  has 
consequently  been  sot  in  vibration  by  the  waves  emitted  by  the  other 
fork.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  case  of  radiation  and  absorptioi 
of  sound,  the  essential  condition  for  absorption  being  that  the  pitcb 
of  the  absorbing  fork  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  emitting. 
This  single  princi]>Ie  jiermeates  the  whole  science  of  radiation  and 
absorption,  and  is  embraced  in  the  general  statement  that  a  body 
absorbs  waves  which  iire  of  the  same  period  as  those  which  it  i 
when  it  is  itself  in  vibration. 

In  order  to  apply  tliis  idea  more  comprehensively  to  the  c 
radiant  heat  and  light,  it  ia  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  suppoaed 
molecular  structure  of  matter.  We  must,  from  this  point  of  view,; 
not  merely  regard  a  radiating  body  as  analogous  to  a  single  tnningr 
fork,  but  rather  as  a  swarm  of  tuning-forks,  each  molecule  correspond' 
ing  to  a  fork  in  vibration,  and  emitting  waves  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  forks  of  such  a  awarra  be  relatively  fixed  and  not  entangled,  t 
w.%ve8  radiated  from  the  system  will  depend  only  on  the  periodi  * 
free  vibration  of  the  forks ;  but  if  the  forks  be  not  relatively  fixed,  bat 
have  motions  of  translation  amongst  each  other,  such  as  has  been  ut 
to  the  molecules  of  a  fluid,  the  waves  radiated  will  be  influenced  botll 
by  the  motion  of  the  forks  and  by  their  mutual  collisions,  the  pitch  0 
those  forks  which  are  moving  at  any  instant  towards  the  obsorrei 
will  be  somewhat  raised,  while  that  of  those  which  are  moving  away 
from  the  observer  will  be  lowered.  For  this  reason,  if  tlie  forks  i 
all  identical  and  possess  the  same  free  period,  the  sound  emitted  hy 
the  moving  system  will  not  be  a  pure  tone,  of  a  single  wave-length, 
but  will  consist  rather  of  a  group  of  wave*  lying  within  certain  Umita 
dgtgnnined  by  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  forks,  some  of  the  ^ 
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being  longer  and  some  shorter  ihan  that  emitted  by  a  single  fork  at 
rest.  It  is  in  this  mfinner  that  the  finite  width  of  the  spectra!  lines 
of  an  incandescent  gas  has  been  explained.'  Instead  of  having  a  line 
representing  a  single  wave-length  of  light,  we  ate  presented  with  well- 
defined  narrow  bands  arising  from  the  broadening  of  the  lines  already 
referred  to  by  the  motions  of  translation  of  the  molecules  of  the 
radiating  substance.  The  same  motion  promotes  the  absorption  of 
groups  of  waves  rather  than  of  waves  of  a  single  period,  so  that  the 
absorption  hands  are  also  of  finite  width, 

If  now  the  radiation  from  such  a  system  of  vibrating  forks  falls 
upon  another  syst^ni  in  silence,  any  waves  which  are  of  the  same 
period  as  those  peculiar  to  the  second  system  will  be  absorbed  by  it, 
iind  the  forks  of  this  system  will  be  set  in  vibration.  This  absoqition 
will  continue  till  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  rate  at 
which  the  energy  is  absorbed  and  emitted  by  the  second  system.  This 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  method  by  which  a  cold  body  ia  supfwsed  to 
become  warmed  in  the  presence  of  a  hot  one.  The  temperature  of  one 
falls  by  radiation,  while  that  of  the  other  rises  by  absorption  until  an 
equilibrium  is  established  between  the  radiation  and  absorption  of 
ea«h.  From  this  point  of  view  every  body  at  a  stationary  tempera- 
ture must  be  regarded  as  radiating  energy  at  a  constant  rate ;  but 
since  the  temperature  remains  stationary,  it  must  be  regarded  as  also 
absorbing  energy  at  the  same  rat«,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  loss  by 
radiation  is  exactly  compensated  by  absorption  from  other  sources. 
The  et^uilibrium  here  attained  is  not  one  of  rest  but  rather  one  of 
activity,  such  as  exists  between  a  liquid  and  ite  saturated  vapour  in  a 
■  closed  space  when  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  as  many  molecules 
return  to  the  liquid  per  second  as  are  projected  from  its  surface. 
In  this  case  too  there  is  an  equilibrium  ;  but  there  is  also  constant 
evaporation  balanced  by  an  equal  condensation,  and  matters  remain 
as  if  the  equilibrium  were  one  of  death  rather  than  one  of  active  life. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  large  swarm  of  similar  tuning- 
forks,  such  as  we  have  just  considered,  would  be  highly  opaque  to  a 
note  or  sound  wave  of  the  same  period  as  themselves,  for  tliey  rapidly 
absorb  such  a  wave,  and  it  would  be  almost  completely  used  up  before 
it  bad  penetrated  far  into  the  system.  In  analogy  to  this  it  was 
discovered  by  Dc  la  Roche,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  Melloni  and 
others,  that  when  radiant  heat  is  passed  through  one  screen  the  trans- 
mitted beam  is  lUmost  completely  transmitted  by  another  screen  of  the 
same  material,  and  it  has  also  been  established  that  all  substances  are 
highly  opaque  to  their  own  radiation. 

'  Sco  the  iiutJiot's  Throry  of  Light. 
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229.  The  Theory  of  Exchanjres. — The  foregoing  consjdciatiotu 
(ii-epare  nn  to  grant  thai  each  body  whose  molecules  tire  iu  vibration  is 
n  soiuce  of  radiation  in  the  ether,  and  that  the  amount  of  radiation 
thrown  off  in  this  manner  by  any  body  depends  only  on  the  nature  and 
temperature  of  the  body  itself.  Returning  again  to  the  system  of  vibrat- 
ing tuning-forks,  we  may  admit  that  the  sound-radiation  from  each  fork 
takes  place  independently  of  all  the  others.  Each  fork  is  in  vibration, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waves  as  if  all  th« 
others  were  at  rest.  The  rate  at  which  any  fork  iiarts  with  its  energy 
may  be,  however,  considerably  modified.  Thus  if  two  or  more  of  the 
forks  happen  to  lie  of  the  same  pitch,  each  will  absorb  part  of  tho 
energy  emitted  by  the  other  and  will  thus  recruit  its  stock,  so  that  the 
energy  lost  per  second  by  any  fork  will  now  be  only  the  difference 
between  that  radiated  through  its  own  Wbration  and  that  absorbed 
from  the  others.  When  these  two  parts  are  etjual  the  energy  of  tho 
fork  remains  constant ;  but  still  we  regard  it  as  radiating  at  a  constant 
rate,  while  it  absorbs  at  the  same  rate,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
radiation  of  any  body  at  any  temperature  is  said  to  be  equal  to  its 
absorption  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  this  manner  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  equilibrium  of  tom- 
pemture  which  ultimately  becomes  established  among  a  syst^ta  of 
bodies  contained  in  an  enclosure  imi^ervious  to  heat,  and  which  con- 
tuins  no  source  of  heat,  is  attained  not  merely  by  the  wanner  bodies 
radiating  to  the  colder,  but  by  a  mutual  process  of  radiation  and 
absorption,  all  the  bodies  being  supposed  to  radiate  simultaneously 
each  to  an  amount  depending  on  its  constitution,  surface-condition, 
and  temperature.  Further,  when  the  equilibrium  of  tcmporatare  is. 
once  attained,  the  process  of  radiation  is  not  supposed  to  cea«e,  but 
to  continue  as  actively  as  before,  equilibrium  being  maintained  by 
simultaneous  radiation  and  absorption. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  is  a  continual  interchange  of  energy 
between  the  bodies  within  the  enclosure,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
energy  of  each  remains  constant.  Before  equilibrium  is  reached  the 
hottflr  bodies  radiate  more  than  they  absorb,  while  the  colder  absorb 
more  tlian  tliey  radiate ;  the  quantity  which  each  radiates  per  second 
at  any  stage  is,  however,  independent  of  whether  its  tempernlore 
happens  to  bo  risiug  or  falling,  and  is  supiiosed  to  be  determined  by 
the  nature  and  temperature '  of  the  body. 

This  view  was  introduced  by  Pri?vost^  of  Geneva  in  1792,  wbea. 

'  Ou  this  point  aeo  Phil.  Hag.,  October  1881.  p.  261.  Arthur  Schiiiter. 

*  Privoat,  Sur  riBquilibrt  du  Fev,  Geneve,  1792 ;  Dn  Cnlt/riipu  Seyarmani,  Ocn., , 
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endeavoiiriug  to  explain  ihe  BUppnsed  radiation  of  cold.'  Accoi'ding 
to  Pri^vost's  line  of  thought  aoy  body  ia  not  merely  regarded  as 
radiating  heat  when  its  temperature  is  falling,  or  absorbing  heat  ^vhen 
its  temperature  is  rising.  What  it  is  wished  to  exiiress  is  that 
both  processes  are  continually  and  simultaneously  going  on,  tlie 
radiation  depending  only  ou  the  body  itself,  whUe  the  absorption 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body  itself  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of 
neighbouring  bodies. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a 
thermometer  suspended  in  a  warm  room  at  a  steady  temperature. 
In  this  case  all  the  bodies  in  the  room  are  radiating  heat,  part 
of  which  is  absorbud  by  the  thermometer,  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  thermometer  ia  stationary,  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
by  it  is  balanced  by  an  equal  radiation.  If  now  a  cold  body  be 
brought  into  the  room  anil  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thermo- 
meter, thia  body  will  screen  the  thermometer  from  some  of  the  radia- 
tion which  previously  fell  upon  it,  and  will  not  itself  radiate  an  equal 
supply-  The  total  radiation  received  by  llie  thermometer  will  conse- 
quently be  diminished.  The  equilibrium  which  previously  existed 
will  thus  be  broken,  and  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  will  fall 
to  that  point  at  which  its  emission  is  precisely  equal  to  its  absorption 
under  the  new  circumstances.  This  is  a  case  of  what  was  designated 
as  the  radiation  of  cold.  It  illustrates  how  equilibrium  ia  reached  and 
maintained,  not  merely  by  the  wai'iner  boilies  radiating  and  the  colder 
absorbing,  but  rather  by  the  mutual  process  of  simultaneous  emission 
and  absorption. 

It  also  illustrates  how  largely  the  indications  of  a  thermometer 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  radiation  of  the  bodies  around  it  as  well 
as  on  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  The 
indication  of  a  thermometer  may  differ  very  much  from  the  temiiera- 
ture  of  the  aii-  at  the  jwint  where  it  is  suspended.  If  the  waves 
emitted  by  any  neighbouring  body  are  such  as  the  tlierraometer  can 
absorb,  it  will  be  intlueuced  by  them  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  but  if 
thoy  are  such  as  it  does  not  absorb — that  is,  if  they  are  dissimilar  to 
those  which  it  emits,  then  they  will  be  without  influence  on  the  indi- 
cations of  the  instrument.  Whether  a  thermometer  detects  a  certain 
class  of  waves  or  not  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  thus  if  the 
thermometric  substance  absorbs  only  waves  of  a  certain  length,  then  it 
will  respond  only  to  these  waves,  and  although  it  may  be  traversed  by 

'  Th«  eipcriniwrit  illiiBtnting  tliM  rolli'L-tiou  iif  rold  wiis  rsvired  by  Pietet,  bnl 
mt  originally  mmU  nonie  cDntiiri**  before  by  rieinjijiis.  iDii  the  Aosdcmiciaiu  del 
Ciiaanto. — Young's  £«(««»,  i>.  489. 
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copious  radiation  of  other  wave-lengths,  its  indication  might  still  be 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature.  The  indication  of  a  thermometer  is 
thus  determined  by  the  resultant  effect  of  all  the  various  waves  which 
influence  it. 

The  indication  of  a  thermometer  is  found  to  be  ultimatel}^  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  an  enclosure  impervious  to  heat^  and  which  con- 
tains no  source  of  heat ;  and  it  is  in  this  statistical  sense  that  we  assert 
that  all  parts  of,  and  all  objects  in,  such  an  enclosure  ultimately  come 
to  the  same  temperature.  The  indication  of  the  thermometer  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  or  material  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure,  and  if 
the  bulb  be  coated  with  lamp-black,  or  silver-foil,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, the  temperature  recorded  will  remain  the  same.  Now,  of  the 
whole  radiation  falling  upon  the  thermometer  in  such  a  case,  part  is 
absorbed  and  part  is  reflected  either  regularly  or  irregularly.  The 
reflected  part  when  the  bulb  is  silvered  is  enormously  greater  than 
when  it  is  coated  with  lamp-black,  and  consequently  the  absorbed 
portion  must  be  so  much  less  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
But  since  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  the  same  whatever  it 
be  coated  with,  it  follows  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  it  when  coated 
with  any  substance  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  emitted,  and 
hence  the  emission  of  any  substance  at  any  temperature  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  its  absorption  at  the  same  temperature.  If  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  a  body  A,  then  when  the  flow  of  heat  takes  place 
from  the  surrounding  space  B  into  A,  we  say  that  A  is  absorbing  heat 
from  B ;  but  if  the  flow  takes  place  from  A  to  B,  we  say  that  A  is 
radiating,  or,  if  we  like,  that  B  is  absorbing  heat  from  A.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  flow,  then,  determines  whether  we  say  that  a  body  is  emit- 
ting or  absorbing  heat,  and  the  assertion  of  the  equality  of  the  emitting 
and  absorbing  powers  assumes  that  for  the  same  infinitesimal  difference 
of  temperature  the  flow  will  be  the  same  whether  it  takes  place  from 
A  to  B  or  from  B  to  A,  across  the  surface  of  separation. 

230.  Emissivity  or  Surface  Conductivity. — It  was  established  by 
Sir  John  Leslie,  by  his  researches  in  radiant  heat,  that  some  substances 
emit  heat  under  the  same  conditions  much  more  co])iously  than  others. 
For  this  reason  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  emissivity  or  emissive 
power  of  a  substance  or  of  the  surface  of  a  body.  The  radiating 
body  employed  by  Leslie  was  a  cubical  vessel  of  block-tin,  filltjd  with 
hot  water,  the  sides  of  which  could  be  coated  with  any  substance 
whose  emissivity  it  was  desired  to  study.  This  vessel  is  known  as 
Leslie's  cu})e.  It  is  constructed  so  that  it  may  be  rot-ated  round  a 
vertical  axis,  and  any  face  can  be  brought  into  action  when  desired. 
If  the  cube  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  if  one  side  be  coated  with  a  thin 
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sheet  of  gold,  another  with  polished  silver,  a  third  with  copper,  and 
the  fourth  with  varnish,  it  is  found,  when  these  faces  are  allowed  to 
radiate  in  succession  against  the  face  of  a  thermopile  or  other  delicate 
radiometer,  that  the  faces  coated  with  the  metals  radiate  only  very 
feebly ;  but  when  the  varnished  face  is  turned  towards  the  pile,  the 
indication  of  the  instrument  shows  that  the  radiation  from  this  face 
is  very  copious.  The  polished  metals  are  consequently  much  less 
efficient  as  radiators  than  the  varnish.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  hot 
liquids  contained  in  polished  metal  vessels  retain  their  heat  much 
longer  than  when  the  surface  is  unpolished.  The  reflection  at  the 
surface  increases  with  the  polish,  and  this  whether  the  radiation  is 
passing  from  the  inside  outwards  or  from  the  outside  inwards.  The 
polished  surface  is  a  good  reflector,  and  therefore  a  poor  radiator. 

Without  adopting  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  process  by  which 
radiation  occurs,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  or  the  structure  of 
matter,  the  surface  emissivity  of  body  may  be  defined  as  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  loses  per  unit  surface  per  unit 
time  under  given  conditions — such,  for  example,  as  when  its  tempera- 
ture is  1  ^  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  enclosure  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  when  the  air  in  this  enclosure  is  at  a  definite  pressure  or  entirely 
removed.  This  definition  does  not  involve  reference  to  the  radiation 
of  any  other  body,  nor  does  it  involve  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  law 
of  variation  of  emissivity  with  temperature,  but  leaves  its  dependence 
on  temperature  and  other  circumstances  to  be  determined  by  direct 
experiment. 

This  quantity  is  also  termed  the  surface  conductivity^  and  sometimes 
the  external  conductivity,  as  distinguished  from  the  internal  conductivity 
or  property  by  which  heat  is  conveyed  through  solids  from  places 
of  higher  to  places  of  lower  temperature.  In  practice  all  we  can 
determine  is  the  rate  at  which  a  body  loses  heat  when  cooling  under 
given  conditions,  so  that  the  so-called  coefficients  of  emission  which 
have  been  as  yet  determined,  are  only  rough  measurements  involving 
what  might  be  termed  the  emissivity  proper  of  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  internal  conductivity  of  the  material  and  other  quantities 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  enclosure. 


231.    Empirical  Laws  of  Cooling. — When  a  hot  body  is  suspended 

ill  the  air  it  is  easily  determined  that  the  cooling  proceeds  by  two 
very  distinct  processes  which  fict  simultaneously.  One  of  these  is 
the  radiation  already  considered,  which  takes  place  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  the  other  arises  in  the  convection  and  conduction  of 
the  air  surrounding  the  body.  The  air  in  immediate  contact  with  this 
body  becomes  heated  and  rises  through  the  colder  and  denser  air 
above.  In  this  manner  an  ascending  current  of  air  is  establiehed 
around  the  body,  and  fresh  supplies  are  continually  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it  beneath,  which  become  heated  in  turn,  and  rising  carry 
off  part  of  its  heat.  This  is  the  process  termed  convection,  and  Utt 
amount  of  heat  carried  off  in  this  manner  will  depend  on  the  pressure 
and  nature  of  the  air  or  gas  in  which  the  body  may  be  immersed. 
The  rate  of  cooling  will  consequently  be  determined  by  the  anm  of 
two  functionE,  one  of  which  represents  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
and  the  other  that  lost  by  the  convection  and  conduction  of  the  sor- 
rounding  medium. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  first  consider  the  case  of  n 
body  suspended  in  an  enclosure  which  is  free  from  air  or  other  gas, 
so  that  the  cooling  takes  place  by  radiation  to  the  walls  of  the  en- 
closure alone.  If  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  $,  the  heat  loet  per 
second  by  radiation  will  be  some  function  of  the  temperature  $ ;  and 
if  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  be  maintained  at  some  temperature  Co 
then  by  the  considerations  reviewed  in  the  last  section  a  mutual 
process  of  radiation  and  absorption  takes  place  between  the  body  utd 
the  walls  of  the  enclosure.  The  heat  absorbed  per  second  by  thtt 
body  will  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  Q^  of  the  walls  of  thl 
enclosure,  and  this  quantity  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  would  ba 
radiated  by  the  body  at  S^,,  for  at  this  tempcraliu-e  there  would 
equilibrium   of   temperature   between   the   Itody  and  the 


Heuoe,  if  J(8)  denotes  the  heat  lost  per  Bocond  by  radiation  when  the 
body  is  at  the  temperature  0,  the  same  function  will  represent  the  heat 
gained  by  absorption  when  in  an  enclosure  at  the  same  temperature, 
since  by  the  theory  of  exchanges  the  radiation  at  any  temperature  is 
equal  to  the  absorption  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  if  f{&) 
represents  the  rata  of  loss  by  radiation,  f{$^  will  represent  the  rate  of 
gain  by  absorption,'  and  their  difference 
fW  -/{8„) 

will  determine  the  ratfl  of  cooling  of  the  body. 

Newton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  consider  the  law  of  cooling 
of  a  body  subject  to  any  constant  cooling  action — such,  for  example,  as 
the  influence  of  a  uniform  cnrrent  of  air.  In  such  cases  he  supposed 
that  the  rate  of  cooling  was  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  was  immersed. 
This  admission  amounts  to  assuming  f{6)  =  Af  +  B  in  the  foregoing 
expression,  or  if  the  temperature  be  menaured  from  the  absolut*  zero, 
then  B  =  0,  and  the  assumption  is  that  the  total  radiation  of  a  body 
is  proportional  to  its  absolute  temparature.  In  this  case  wc  have 
for  the  rate  of  cooling — 

/(fl)-/t«=A(e-f„), 
or  since  the  rate  of  cooling  is  -  -.j, 
we  may  write 

where  E  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  natui'e  of  the  Ixjdy  and  its 
surface  condition.  This  formula  has  been  found  to  represent  thu 
facts  fairly  well  for  small  differences  of  temperature,  and  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  radiation  correction  in  such  experiments  as  ordinarily 
occur  in  calorimetry,  where  the  excess  of  B  over  6^  never  exceeds  a 
few  degrees  centigrade.  For  diiferencea  exceeding  40°  or  50''  C, 
this  law  was  found  even  by  such  early  experimenters  as  Martine,* 
Kiaft,  nichmann,  Leslie,  and  Dalton  to  deviate  seriously  from  the 
truth  when  temperature  is  measured  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  mer- 
curial thermometer,  and  Daltun  for  this  reason  proposed  a  new  scale 
of  temperature,  according  to  which  the  law  of  Neivton  would  be 
«xiict. 

In  consequence  of  these  discrepancies  Duloug  and  Petit  under- 
took an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  thermomet«r3 
in  an  enclosure  maintained  at  a   constant  temperature,  and  which 

'  This  in  tliu  ■sBiiiiipUoii.  •  ItiMertatioia  wur  la  VluiUur,  1740. 
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could  be  either  exhausted  or  filled  with  a  gas  at  any  pressure  desired. 
From  the  results  of  these  experiments  they  were  led  to  propose  the 
formula  Aa*  +  B  for  f{6)j  the  rate  of  radiation  of  a  surface  at  temper- 
ture  6,  In  this  formula  6  may  be  taken  as  the  absolute  temperature 
if  desired,  as  the  effect  is  only  to  alter  the  value  of  the  coefficient  A. 
If  the  absolute  temperature  be  chosen,  then  the  radiation  will  be  zero 
when  ^  =  0  and  we  will  have  B  =  -  A.  By  the  same  reasoning  as 
before  it  will  follow  that  the  absorption  from  the  walls  of  the  en- 
closure at  6q  will  be  Aa^^  +  B,  so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  will  be 

or 

In  the  same  memoir  ^  Dulong  and  Petit  have  investigated  the  rate 
of  cooling  under  the  simultaneous  action  of  radiation  and  convection, 
and  have  represented  it  by  an  empirical  formula  of  a  highly  artificial 
character.  The  term  representing  the  loss  by  radiation  being  the 
same  as  that  given  above,  while  that  which  represents  the  loss  by 
convection  and  conduction  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  being 
jointly  proportional  to  a  power  of  the  pressure  varying  with  the  nature 
of  the  gas  and  a  power  of  the  temperature  excess  which  is  the  same 
for  all  gases.  The  formula  of  Dulong  and  Petit  seems  to  apply  with 
considerable  accuracy  through  a  much  wider  range  of  temperature 
difference  than  that  of  Newton.  We  shall  consequently  review  the 
experiments  by  which  they  were  led  to  the  law  which  bears  their  name. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  our  knowledge  of  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  is  very  scanty,  and  with  regard  to  convection  we 
are  in  almost  complete  ignorance  except  in  some  of  its  special  applica- 
tions, for  here  we  are  presented  with  difficulties  of  a  more  imposing 
order  than  those  which  are  encountered  in  many  hydrokirietic  prob^ 
lems,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  approximate  solutions. 


Dulong  and  Petit's  Experiments 

232.  Principles  of  the  Research. — In  their  classical  investiga- 
tions of  the  laws  of  cooling,  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit  operated  entirely 
by  observing  the  rate  of  cooling  of  large  liquid-in-glass  thermometers 
under  various  conditions.  In  studying  the  influence  of  the  nature  of 
the  surface  on  the  rate  of  cooling  the  advantage  of  using  a  liquid  which 

^  Dulong  and  Petit,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqtief  2%  torn.  vii.  pp.  225  and  337, 
1817. 
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is  a  good  conductor  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outside  layer  falls,  convection  currents  are  set  up  which 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  mass,  and  the  greater  the  conductivity 
of  the  liquid  the  more  rapidly  will  this 
equality  be  attained.  For  this  reason 
the  temperature  of  a  good  conducting 
liquid  like  mercury  will  be  approximately 
the  same  throughout,  and  the  rate  of 
cooling  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  the  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  this  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  thermometers  employed  by 
Dulong  and  Petit  in  this  research  were 
constructed  after  the  fashion  represented 
in  Fig.  123.  Each  was  provided  with  a 
large  bulb  E  and  a  wide  stem  CD  joined 
together  by  a  tube  DE  of  capillary  bore, 
which  prevented  convection  currents  pass- 
ing between  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  and 
that  in  the  stem.  In  making  an  experi- 
ment the  bulb  alone  was  heated,  while 
the  stem  was  screened,  so  as  to  be  always 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  on  account  of  the  mdth  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stem,  the  bulb,  even  though  large,  could  be  heated  if  necessary 
almost  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  During  the  process  of  cooling, 
the  cold  mercury  from  the  stem  enters  the  bulb  and  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  within  the  bulb,  so  that  the  apparent  velocity 
of  cooling  is  rendered  too  high.  Hence  all  observations  had  to  be 
corrected  for  this  inequality  of  temperature. 

The  main  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  cooling  of  any  body  under  given  conditions  as  a  function  of  the 
temperature.  Thus,  if  the  rate  of  cooling  be  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion 


Fig.  128. 


-f^(^) 


(1) 


the  object  is  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function  /,  the  temperature 
of  the  enclosure  being  given.  From  an  experimental  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  easier  to  express  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  any 
time  as  a  function  of  the  time.     Thus,  if  we  have 


(?=0(O 


(2) 
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then  by  differentiating  (2)  and  comparing  with  (1),  we  see  that 

or  the  velocity  of  cooling  is  the  first  derived  of  the  function  <^ 

In  order  to  determine  this  function  Dulong  and  Petit,  having 
heated  the  thermometer,  placed  it  under  the  conditions  in  which  its 
cooling  was  to  be  studied,  and  they  observed  its  temperatures 

^0»  ^1,   ^2>   ^3>       •       •       .       ^«i 

at  the  times 

0»  ^l>  ^'2i  tz      .       .       ,       in. 

From  these  observations  they  concluded  that  the  temperature  at  any 
time  could  not  be  found  by  the  simple  formula  of  Newton,  but  by 
the  more  general  expression 

0  —  0  Qat-\-fit^ (3) 

where  6  is  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  over  that 
of  the  enclosure  at  the  time  t,  0^  the  excess  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  /  =  0,  and  a,  a,  /3  are  constants  which  can  be  determined 
by  a  knowledge  of  any  three  values  of  0  at  the  corresponding  times. 
Differentiating  (3)  we  have 

^  =  ^(a  +  2/a5)log« (4) 

and  by  eliminating  t  between  (3)  and  (4)  the  velocity  of  cooling  is 
determined  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  excess  6. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  time  of  observation  in  this  investigation 
two  thermometers  were  used.  The  larger,  having  a  bulb  of  6  cm. 
diameter,  was  used  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  smaller,  with  a  bulb 
of  2  cm.  diameter,  was  employed  for  the  lower  temperatures,  the  obser- 
vations with  the  smaller  being  commenced  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  that  at  which  those  with  the  larger  were  stopped. 

283.  Preliminary  Experiments.  —  The  various  circumstances 
which  may  influence  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  thermometer  placed  in  a 
vacuum  are,  the  form  and  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  bulb  as  well  as 
its  nature  or  coefficient  of  emission,  the  total  mass  and  nature  of  the 
liquid  enclosed  in  the  bulb,  and  finally  the  temperature  6^  of  the 
enclosure,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  0  -  6^  of  the  thermometer.  If, 
however,  the  thermometer  be  suspended  in  a  gas,  the  rate  of  cooling 
will  be  influenced  by  the  conduction  and  convection  of  the  gas.  In 
this  case,  then,  the  whole  velocity  of  cooling  will  be  the  sum  of  two 
functions,  one  of  which  determines  the  cooling  by  radiation  to  the 


walls  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  other  the  cooling  action  of  the  gaa. 
The  latter  will  be  influenced  by  all  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  and  in  addition  by  the  nature  and  pressure  of  the  gas.  Besides 
this,  the  rate  of  cooling  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  shape  of  the 
enclosure,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  its  walls,  and  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing for  one  apeciea  of  radiation  may,  iti  a  given  enclosure,  be  very 
different  from  that  for  another.  These  considerations  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  investigated  by  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Writing  the  total  velocity  of  cooling  in  the  fonn 

V=/(M,  N,  .S,  E,  ft,,  fl^O„)  +  ^{M,  N,  S,  E,  6.^9-8,.,  p.  0), 

where  M  and  N  refer  to  the  mass  and  nature  of  the  liquid  respectively, 
S  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  bulb,  and  E  its  coefBcieut  of  emission, 
0^  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure,  and  6  that  of  the  thermometer, 
p  the  pressure^  and  G  the  nature  of  the  gas,  Dulong  and  Petit  pro 
ceeded  by  some  pi-eliminary  experiments  in  air  to  test  how  far  the  rate 
of  cooling  was  influenced  by  the  mass  M  and  nature  N  of  the  liquid, 
and  by  the  surface  S  of  the  bulb.  Taking  three  thermometers  with 
bulbs  2,  4,  7  cm.  respectively  in  diameter,  and  consequently  dJfTering 
in  mass  M  and  surface  area  S,  their  cooling  in  air  at  ff^  was  noted,  and 
their  velocities  of  cooling,  V„  V^,  V„  were  calculated  by  the  formula  of 
the  preceding  article. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  these  velocities 
diminish  as  the  moss  increases,  but  that  their  ratios  remain  the  same 
whatever  be  the  excess  of  temperature.  This  proves  that  the  velocities 
of  cooling  of  the  different  thermometers  may  all  be  expressed  by  some 
function  of  M  and  S,  multiplied  by  a  function  of  the  other  variables, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  the  thermometers. 


Influsnce  of  M  and  S 


•-»^ 

v» 

V* 

V./V. 

Vi/V» 

100 

u-n 

6-00 

211 

3-78 

ao 

14-00 

s-so 

3-6T 

2'12 

S-31 

so 

9-58 

2'10 

a -80 

40 

E'93 

2-80 

IM 

212 

8-80 

20 

a75 

1-30 

073 

211 

8-77 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  Dulong  and  Petit  studied  the  influence 
of  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  form  of  the  containing  vessel. 
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To  find  the  effect  of  the  form  of  the  vessel  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
bulbs  of  different  shapes — one  spherical  and  the  other  cylindrical,  made 
of  the  same  material,  and  filled  with  the  same  liquid,  were  used.  To 
determine  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid  it  was  necessary  to 
observe  the  cooling  of  the  same  bulb  filled  with  different  liquids 
(mercury,  alcohol,  and  water  were  used).  Dulong  and  Petit  then 
calculated  the  rates  of  cooling  for  equal  excesses  of  temperature,  and 
found  that  these  bear  constant  ratios  to  each  other,  as  indicated  in 
the  following  table : — 


INFI.UENCE   OF  THE   NATURE   OF  THE   LIQUID 


Excess, 

Mercury, 

Water, 

Vo. 

1-39 

Va/Vj. 

60 

3-03 

0-458 

60 

2-47 

1-13 

0-452 

40 

1-89 

0-85 

0-450 

30 

1-36 

0-62 

0-456 

Similar  tables  are  given  in  which  mercury  is  compared  with 
alcohol  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  total  rate  of  cooling  may  be  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  two  functions,  one  a  function  of  E,  ^,  ^  -  ^o>  ^^^  the 
other  a  function  of  these  quantities,  as  well  as  of  ^;  and  G,  both  of 
these  functions  being  also  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity  A,  which  is 
itself  a  function  of  the  mass  and  nature  of  the  liquid,  and  of  the 
surface  S  of  the  bulb.  The  expression  for  the  rate  of  cooling  thus 
becomes  simplified  into  the  following  form  : — 

y=Af[E,  e,  e-eo)-\-A<f>{E,  e,  e-eo,p,  G). 

^^thei  remaining  variables  do  not  submit  to  the  same  simplification. 
Thus  if  the  quantity  E,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  of 
the  bulb,  be  made  to  vary  (if,  for  example,  two  bulbs  be  investigated, 
one  of  glass  and  the  other  of  some  metal),  then  it  is  found  that  when 
both  are  filled  with  the  same  liquid  the  rates  of  cooling  do  not  bear  a 
constant  ratio  for  the  same  excess  of  temperature.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  multiply  the  two  functions  / 
and  <f>  by  the  same  factor  to  express  the  influence  of  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  Analogous  results  were  found  for  the  other 
variables. 
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Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Surface 


Excess, 
9-60. 

Glass, 
Vi. 

Tin  Plate, 
V2. 

ViAV 

60 

1-39 

0-90 

1-54 

50 

1-13 

0-73 

1-55 

40 

0-85 

0-54 

1-57 

30 

0-62 

0-38 

1-63 

20 

0-37 

0-21 

1-76 

IBJ^p 


These  preliminary  investigations  terminate  with  a  table  exhibiting 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  water  in  three  differently-shaped  bulbs  of  block- 
tin.  The  first  was  spherical,  the  second  a  cylinder  of  diameter  equal 
to  half  its  height,  and  the  third  a  cylinder  of  height  equal  to  half  its 
diameter. 

234.  Experiments  in  a  Vacuum  —  Determination  of  the 
Function  /. — In  the  general  expression  for  the  rate  of  cooling  the 
function  <f>  expresses  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  gas  within  the  enclosure,  and  con- 
sequently if  the  enclosure  be  exhausted  so 
that  the  thermometer  cools  in  a  vacuum, 
the  function  <f>  disappears  from  the  expres- 
sion for  V,  and  we  have  simply 

V=A/1(E,  ^,  ^-^0). 

The  observations  under  these  conditions 
will  therefore  lead  to  the  determination  of 
the  function  /.  It  must  be  remembered 
however  that  we  know  nothing  as  yet  of 
the  properties  of  any  space  totally  devoid 
of  matter,  all  that  has  ever  been  obtained  is 
a  partial  vacuum. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments consisted  of  a  large  copper  globe 
(Fig.  124)  about  30  cm.  in  diameter,  and 
blackened  on  the  inside.  This  globe  formed 
the  cooling  chamber  or  enclosure  in  which 
the  cooling  of  the  thermometer  was 
observed.  It  was  immersed  in  a  large 
water  bath  which  could  be  kept  at  any 
desired  temperature  6^  by  means  of  a  regulated  current  of  steam. 
The  dimensions  of  the  thermometer  were   previously  calculated,  sc^ 


Fig.  124. 
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that  observations  on  its  cooling  could  be  commenced  at  about 
300""  C.  The  thermometer,  when  heated  to  about  350,  was  placed 
with  its  bulb  at  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  then 
rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  noted.  A  small  correction 
was  still  necessary  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  residue  of  air  left  in 
the  cooling  chamber,  the  exhaustion  being  seldom  pushed  beyond  3  or 
4  mm.  The  foUowing  table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiments, 
when  the  chamber  was  kept  at  temperatures  0°,  20°,  40°,  60°,  SO"* 
respectively : — 

Velocity  of  Cooling  in  a  Vacuum 


Excess  of 
Temperature, 

fio=20. 

tfo=40. 

Vs. 

240 

10-69 

12-40 

14-35 

-  •  • 

220 

8-81 

10-41 

11-98 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

200 

7-40 

8-58 

10-01 

11-64 

13-45 

180 

610 

7-40 

8-20 

9-56 

11-05 

160 

4-89 

5-67 

6-61 

7-68 

8-95 

140 

3-88 

4-57 

6-32 

6-14 

719 

120 

3-02 

3-56 

4-15 

4-84 

6-64 

100 

2-30 

2-74 

316 

3-68 

4-29 

80 

1-74 

1-99 

2-30 

2-73 

3-18 

60 

•  •  • 

1-40 

1-62 

1-88 

2-17 

If  the  quantities  Vj,  Vg,  etc.,  at  the  different  temperatures  of  the 
enclosure  walls  be  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ratios  Vg/^^j, 
V3/V2,  etc.,  are  approximately  the  same  (1*16)  for  all  values  of  the 
excess. 

Hence,  if  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  temperature  6^  of  the 
chamber,  we  see  that  the  rates  of  cooling  for  the  same  excess  0  -  0^^ 
with  different  values  of  9^,  viz.  0^  20°,  40^,  60"",  increasing  in  arith- 
metical progression,  are  such  that  the  ratios  V^/V,  V^/V^  Vg/Vg,  are 
equal  to  each  other,  and  we  consequently  conclude  that,  for  the  same 
excess  of  temperature,  if  the  temperature  of  tlie  chamber  he  increased  in  an 
arithmetical  progression^  the  velocity  of  cooling  will  increase  in  a  geometrical 
progression-. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  velocity  of  cooling  for  a  given  excess 
can  be  represented  in  the  form 

where  A  is  a  function  of  the  excess  6  -  6q,     Denoting  this  excess  by  >;, 
for  brevity,  we  have 

y=ofio^f^M (1) 
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In  order  to  determine  the  constant  a  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 

two  rates  of  cooling,  V^  and  V„+i,  corresponding  to  the  same  excess, 

with  different  values  of  6^.     In  the  above  table  we  have  for  6^  and 

e^  +  20° 

«*=V„+i/V^=M6. 

Therefore 

a= (1-16)1^ =1-0077. 

Now  by  the  theory  of  exchanges  the  velocity  of  cooling  must  be 
of  the  form 

or 

y=Av+eo)-Aeo). 
Hence  by  the  above  experiments  we  have,  using  equation  (1) 

Av+eo)'AOo)=a^'i^iv) (2) 

From  this  we  obtain,  by  writing  ^o  =  0  while  the  excess  r)  remains 

the  same, 

Av)-AO)=^P{v) (3) 

Therefore,  by  subtracting  (3)  from  (2),  we  have 

Av  +  Oo)  -A^o)  -Av)  +A0)  =  \^(i7)(a*o  - 1). 

Interchanging  rj  and  6q  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  remains 
unaltered.  Therefore  the  right-hand  member  must  also  remain  im- 
altered  in  value  when  rj  and  Oq  are  interchanged,  or 


That  is 


an -I    a*o-i 


or 

where  k  is  the  above  function  of  6q. 

The  general  expression  for  the  velocity  of  cooling  becomes  therefore 

If  in  the  foregoing  table  the  observed  values  of  V  be  compared 
with  their  corresponding  values  calculated  by  this  formula,  the  close 
agreement  exhibited  will  show  that  the  equation  is  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  facts  with  considerable  accuracy.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  sound  theoretical  basis,  but 
must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an  empirical  formula  of  wider  range 
than  Newton's.  Its  simplicity  might  lead  us  to  fancy  that  it  could  be 
obtained  theoretically,  but  until  we  possess  more  information  about 
the  mechanism  of  emission  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  base  a 
theory. 
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To  terminate  their  vacuum  experiments,  Dulong  and  Petit  observed 
the  effect  of  varying  the  surface  of  the  thermometer  bulb.  They 
found  that  the  rate  of  cooling  when  the  surface  was  naked  differed 
from  that  when  it  was  coated  with  silver -foil  or  any  other  substance. 
The  quantity  a  was  found,  however,  to  remain  unaltered,  so  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  the  surface  emissivity,  or  on  the  mass  or  nature 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  coefficient  k  alone  was  found  to  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  surface. 

235.  Experiments  in  a  Closed  Chajnber  containing  a  Gas. — A 
series  of  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  a  thermometer  in  a  vacuum 
having  been  completed,  a  further  series  on  the  cooling  of  the  same 
thermometer  in  the  same  chamber  when  occupied  by  a  gas  will  furnish 
the  data  necessary  to  the  calculation  of  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
gas.  In  this  case  we  have  already  written  the  general  expression  for 
the  velocity  of  cooling  in  the  form 

V=A/(E,  e,  ^-^o)  +  A0(E,  e,  0-0o,p,G), 

and  since  the  first  term  of  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation 
represents  the  cooling  in  a  vacuum,  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  quantity 
k{a^  -  a*o),  and  if  the  velocity  V  be  observed  we  have  then  for  <f> 

The  first  point  investigated  by  Dulong  and  Petit^  was  the  influence 
of  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  bulb  on  the  cooling  function  <^  of 
the  gas.  Having  determined  the  rate  of  cooling  in  a  vacuum  when 
the  bulb  was  naked,  and  also  when  it  was  silvered,  they  repeated  the 
same  experiments  in  air  and  other  gases,  and  the  results  showed  that 
the  cooling  power  of  the  gas  did  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  coefficient  E  of  the  surface  does  not 
enter  into  the  function  </>.     This  is  sho^vn  by  the  following  table  : — 

Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Surface 


Excess  of  Temperature, 

Difference  of  Velocities  of  Cooling 

e-Oo. 

in  Vacuum  and  in  Air  at  20'  and  720  mm. 

Bulb  naked. 

1 

Bulb  silvered. 

200 

0-48 

5-43 

180 

475 

.        4-79 

160 

4-17 

4-19 

140 

3-51 

3-52 

120 

2-90 

2-88 

100 

1 

2-27 

2-32 

*  A7in.  dc  Chimie  et  dc  Phys,,  2«,  torn.  vii.  p.  337,  1817. 
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Thus  the  cooling  effect  of  the  gas  appears  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  emissivity  of  the  surface.  This  result  appears  to  have 
been  first  remarked  in  a  general  way  by  Sir  J.  Leslie,  and  is  a  fact  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  the  conductivity  of  gases. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  6q  of  the  enclosure  on  the  cool- 
ing power  of  the  gas  was  next  examined.  The  pressure  being  kept 
constantly  at  720  mm.,  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure  was  brought 
successively  to  20°,  40°,  60°,  80°,  with  the  result  that  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  air  for  a  given  excess  was  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  values  of 
Oq.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 

Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Enclosure 


Cooling  Effect  of  Air  at  720  mm. 

Excess, 

$  -Bq. 

$o='20\ 

eo=40'. 

flo=60'. 

«o=80°. 

o 

200 

5-48 

5-46 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

180 

475 

4-70 

4-79 

•  •  • 

160 

4-17 

4-16 

4-20 

4  13 

140 

3-61 

3-55 

3-55 

3-49 

120 

2-90 

2-93 

2-94 

2-88 

100 

2-27 

2-28 

2-24 

2-25 

80 

1-77 

1-73 

1-71 

1-78 

60 

1-23 

1-19 

1-18 

1-20 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  cooling 
function  <^  depends  only  on  the  excess  of  temperature  $-  S^^r), 
and  in  a  manner  yet  to  be  determined  on  the  pressure  p  and  nature  6 
of  the  gas,  so  that  it  may  now  be  written  in  the  form  c^ry,  p,  G).  In 
order  to  determine  the  influence  of  variations  of  pressure,  Dulong  and 
Petit  experimented  in  air  at  a  series  of  pressures,  720,  360,  180,  90 
mm.,  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  progression.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  and  they  show  that 
for  any  given  excess  the  cooling  effect  of  a  given  gas  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  of  ratio  1*366  when  the  pressure  increases  in 
a  geometrical  progression  of  ratio  2  : — 
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Influence  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Gas 


Excess, 

Cooling  Power  of  Air. 

1 

• 

•3x« 

^. 

p^iho. 

*^2 

""S* 

»s 

•"i. 

p=720. 

^2 

""S 

p=180. 

*'4 

p=90. 

o 

200 

5-48 

1-37 

4-01 

1-36 

2-95 

1-34 

2-20 

180 

476 

1-35 

3-52 

1-35 

2-61 

1-37 

1-90 

160 

4-17 

1-37 

3-03 

1-37 

2-21 

1-36 

1-62 

140 

3-51 

1-34 

2-62 

1-37 

1-91 

1-36 

1-40 

120 

2-90 

1-37 

2-12 

1-35 

1-57 

1-37 

ri5 

100 

2-27 

1-34 

1-69 

1-37 

1-23 

1-36 

0-90 

80 

1-77 

1-87 

1-29 

1-34 

0-96 

1-37 

0-70 

60 

1-23 

1-36 

0-90           1-37 

0-65 

1-35 

0-48 

It  thus  appears  that  when  the  pressure  p  is  related  to  the  pressure 
jp'  by  the  equation 


»_/ 


p=rp 


(1) 


The  corresponding  cooling  powers  xs  and  cr'  of  the  air  are  related  by 
the  equation 

cr=(l-866)"c7' .         .....         (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  it  follows  at  once  that 


and  therefore 


log(crM_log(l'366)_ 
^og  iplp')-      log  2      -"*^' 


tar 


C7 


j^0-45~y0-45' 


or  denoting  the  value  of  this  ratio  by  /x,  we  have  for  the  general  rela- 
tion between  the  cooling  power  of  air  and  the  pressure 

The  equation  connecting  the  cooling  power  and  pressure  of  any  gas 
may  therefore  be  written  in  the  form 

where  /x  is  a  function  of  the  excess  of  temperature  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  gas.  The  index  c  is  different  for  the  different  gases  examined 
by  Dulong  and  Petit,  as  follows  : — 


Air. 
Carbonic  acid  . 


c=0-45 
c=0-517 


Hydrogen 
Olefiant  gas 


c  =  0-88 
c =0-601 


The    influence   of   the   excess  of   temperature   still  remains    to    be 
examined.     For  this  purpose  the  foregoing  table  suffices.     From  a 
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comparison  of  the  cooling  powers  corresponding  to  different  values  of 
the  excess  6-6^  but  the  same  value  of  p,  it  appears  that  as  the  excess 
increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  of  ratio  2,  the  cooling  power 
increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  of  ratio  2*33,  and  hence,  if 

we  have  for  a  constant  pressure 

ct  =  (2-33)"ct'. 

Therefore 

log(cr/gO_log(2-33)_ 
"log(W)~     log  2     -'^^^' 

and  consequently 

TS  XS' 

Denoting  the  common  value  of  each  of  these  ratios  by  7n,  we  have 
for  the  relation  between  the  cooling  power  of  air  and  the  excess  of 
temperature  17  the  equation 

The  experiments  further  prove  that  while  the  coefficient  m  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  gases,  the  index  1*233  remains  the  same  for  all, 
so  that  the  complete  expression  for  the  cooling  power  of  any  gas  may 
be  written  in  the  form 

and  hence  the  whole  velocity  of  cooling  in  a  gas  is  determined  by  the 
equation 

Such  is  the  general  expression  to  which  the  experiments  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  have  led.  The  first  term  relates  to  the  radiation  alone, 
while  the  second  deals  with  the  cooling  effect  of  the  ambient  gas. 
The  whole,  however,  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  empirical  formula 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  elaborate  series  of  experiments  ever 
conducted. 

236.  Experiments  of  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains. — The  range 
of  applicability  of  the  formula  of  Dulong  and  Petit  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  careful  investigation  by  MM.  De  la  Provostaye  and 
Desains.^  The  result  of  the  new  researches  proved  that  the  formula 
could  be  applied  only  within  a  limited  range,  like  all  other  empirical 
formulae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  experiments  from  which  the 
various  constants  happened  to  be  determined.  Thus  the  quantity  h 
was  found  to  be  only  approximately  constant     Its  value  varied  little 

^  F.  De  la  Provostaye  et  P.  Desains,  Ann,  deCh,etde  Phya,^  3',  t.  xvi  p.  337,  1846. 
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with  a  naked-bulbed  thermometer,  but  with  a  silvered  bulb  it  changed 
from  0-0087  at  150°  C.  to  0*0109  at  63**  C.  The  constant  m  was 
also  found  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  emissivity  E,  being 
greater  for  a  metallic  surface  than  for  the  naked  glass.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  the  cooling 
power  trr  of  the  gas  was  found  not  to  be  proportional  to  a  power  of  the 
pressure  (p^)  when  the  pressure  was  feeble.  The  experiments  appear  to 
show  that  as  the  pressure  diminished  from  760  mm.,  the  value  of  TS 
decreased  at  first,  and  then  remained  constant  from  a  value  p^  to  a 
value  P2  ^^  ^^®  pressure,  after  which  it  augmented  with  reduction  of 
pressure.  These  limiting  pressures  p^  and  p^  were  further  found  to 
be  more  elevated  and  more  widely  separated  the  smaller  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  enclosure,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Eiiclo8ure. 

Pi- 

IHf 

Sphere,  24  cm.  diameter 

,,       15  cm.        ,,            ... 
Cylinder  15  c.  high  and  6  c.  diameter. 

mm. 
4 
20 
70 

mm. 
2-8 
4 

15 

1 

This  behaviour  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  diminution  of 
pressure  and  of  the  smallness  of  the  chamber  on  the  convection 
currents.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cooling  effect  due  to  con- 
vection will  be  almost  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  cooling  due  to  the 
gas  takes  place  entirely  by  molecular  convection. 

237.  Stefan's  Law. — From  a  careful  examination  of  the  results  of 
Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments,  M.  Stefan  ^  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  total  radiation  emitted  by  any  body  is  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  body.  This  law  does 
not  mean  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  body  is  proportional  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature,  but  that  the  function  f(6\ 
which  represents  the  emission  of  the  body  on  p.  445,  is  equal  to  the 
fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  multiplied  by  some  constant 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  body.  Thus,  denoting  the  absolute 
temperature  by  t  we  have  t=  273  +  0  (Art.  290),  where  0  is  the 
temperature  centigrade,  and  f{0)  =  At*.  Hence  if  a  body  at  0°  C.  cools 
in  an  enclosure  at  0°  C,  the  rate  of  cooling  will  be  determined  by  the 

formula 

I' = A  {(273  +  ^)* -(273)*}. 

*  Stefan,  SUzungaherichlc  d.  K.  Akculemic  d.  JFisaenscha/ten  in  Wien,  vol.  Ixxix. 
1879  ;  and  Journal  de  Physique ^  torn.  x.  p.  317,  1881. 
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In  support  of  this  law  we  have  the  following  table,  the  first  two 
columns  of  which  are  taken  from  Dulong  and  Petit's  results  (p.  452). 
The  third  column  is  calculated  by  the  above  formula  (the  constant  A 
being  suitably  chosen),  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  differences  are 
not  greater  than  those  which  exist  between  the  observations  and  calcu- 
lations of  Dulong  and  Petit. 


8. 

Rate  of  Cooling. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

•c. 

80 

1-74 

1-66 

-0-08 

100 

2-30 

2-30 

0 

120 

302 

3-05 

+  0-03 

140 

3-88 

3-92 

+  0-04 

160 

4-89 

4-93 

+  0-04 

180 

6-10 

6-09 

-0-01 

200 

7-40 

7-42 

+  0-02 

220 

8-81 

8-92 

+  0-11 

240 

10-69 

10-62 

-0-07 

Again,  taking  the  difference  of  the  rates  of  cooling  of  the  same 
thermometer  when  naked  and  silvered  respectively  (the  influence  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  air  disappearing  in  this  difference),  MM.  Provostaye 
and  Desains  found 


Temperature. 

Rate  of  Cooling. 

Difference. 

Naked. 

SUvered. 

•  (J 

75-io 

96-86 

108-60 

121-88 

136-58 

0-05675 
0-08318 
0-09966 
0-11934 
0-14360 

0  02035 
0-02876 
0-03333 
0-03859 
0-04479 

0-03640 
0-05442 
0  06683 
0-08075 
0-09881 

Dividing  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  by  the  difference  of  the 
fourth  powers  of  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  the  thermometer 
and  enclosure  (0°  C),  we  obtain  the  numbers 

4648,  4588,  4621,  4624,  4641, 

which  are  very  fairly  equal.  Dividing  the  fourth  column  numbers  by 
a^  -  1,  according  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  we  obtain  the 
numbers 

6212,  6236,  6327,  6374,  6482, 

which  are  not  nearly  so  constant. 
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It  has  been  shown  quite  recently  by  B.  Galitzine  ^  that  Ste&n's 
law  follows  theoretically  from  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  and 
the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  and  the  same  result  was  previously 
deduced  by  Boltzmann. 


EBOssivmr  in  Absolute  Measure 

288.  M'Farlane's  Experiments. — The  first  trustworthy  experi- 
ments, yielding  emissivities  in  absolute  measure,  were  those  made  by 
Dr.  Donald  MTarlane^  in  Glasgow,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Kelvin.  '  The  method  adopted  consisted  in  observing  the  cooling  of  a 
copper  sphere  about  4  cm.  in  diameter.  This  sphere  was  suspended 
inside  a  double-walled  tin-plate  vessel,  which  had  its  interior  coated 
with  lamp-black  and  the  space  between  its  walls  filled  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  temperature  was  taken  by 
means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple,  one  junction  of  which  was  situated 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  other  junction  was  in  metallic 
contact  with  the  outside  of  the  tin-plate  vessel,  the  circuit  being 
completed  through  the  coil  of  a  sensitive  mirror  galvanometer.  One 
junction  was  thus  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  14''  C, 
while  the  other  had  the  gradually-diminishing  temperature  of  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  copper  ball  was  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp  till  its  temperature  was  considerably  above  that 
required  to  throw  the  spot  of  light  off  the  galvanometer  scale.  It  was 
then  placed  in  position  within  the  tin-plate  water  jacket,  and  as  soon 
as  the  spot  of  light  came  within  range,  the  deflections  from  the  zero 
position  were  noted  at  intervals  of  one  minute  until  the  change  of 
deflection  was  reduced  to  about  two  scale  divisions  per  minute. 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  this  way.  In  the  first  the 
surface  of  the  ball  was  bright,  and  in  the  second  it  was  coated  with  a 
thin  covering  of  soot  from  a  lamp  flame,  and  in  both  the  air  was  kept 
moist  by  a  saucer  of  water  placed  inside  the  enclosure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  for  every  fifth  degree  within 
the  limits  of  the  experiments  :  — ^ 

*  Galitzine,  JVicd.  Aniialen,  vol.  xlviL  pp.  479-495,  Nov.  1892.  Translated 
Phil,  Mag.,  Feb.  1893. 

2  D.  M*Farlane,  Proc  Hoy.  Soc,  vol.  xx.  p.  90,  1871. 

^  Professor  Tait  has  published  results  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Nicol  on  the  loss  of 
heat  from  polished  and  blackened  copper  at  three  different  pressures — 760,  102, 
10  ram.  of  mercury  {Proc.  Roy,  Soe.,  £dinb.,  1869-70),  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments  agree  with  those  given  in  the  table  (p.  461)  as  closely  as  might  be 
expected. 


„....».,™^.„. 

HBHtBinltlsil  perBtconcl,  per  Degree  DiUctMico  of  Tempuatnie, 
per  *|t.»w  r«dtkijotre  in  Wnlir-eiotNnie  Uiilta. 

P<,U..^B„H«,. 

Btackei.eO  Suiftiw. 

lUtW. 

5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
IG 
SO 
56 
SO 

■000178 
ISS 
193 
BOl 
207 
212 
217 

223 
225 

228 
226 

'0002B2 
2fl6 
279 

2SS 

313 
3IB 
323 

326 
338 
3-28 

■707 
■008 
■892 
■6Ba 
■694 
■093 
-663 
'flS3 
■680 
■690 
■690 
'690 

The  heat  emitted  per  second  was  calculated  by  the  formula 
Q  =  (1  +  6S  +  rfi,  where  6  is  the  difference  of  temperature. 

The  couple  was  standardised  by  tying  its  euds  to  the  bulbe  of  two 
preyiously  compared  thermometers,  placed  in  two  vesaelB  of  water,  one 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  other  heated  by  small  additions 
of  hot  water, 

239.  Bottomley's  Experiments. — More  recently  the  same  subject 
has  been  attacked  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bottomley.^  In  this  investigation  the 
radiating  body  was  a  platinum  wire  stretched  inside  a  long  cop)>er 
tube  which  was  blackened  on  the  inside  and  kept  cool  by  a  water 
jacket  The  wire  was  heated  by  an  electric  current,  and  its  surface 
might  be  bright  and  polished  or  might  be  coated  with  lamp-black, 
platinum-black,  oxide  of  copper,  or  some  other  material. 

Two  methods  of  estimating  the  electric  energj'  were  employed. 
One  consisted  in  measuring  the  current  and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  two  chosen  points  on  the  radiating  wire  ;  the  other  consisted 
in  measuring  the  current  and  determining  simultaneously  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire  by  means  of  a  specially -designed  Wheatstone's  bridge. 
The  resistance  when  known  gives  the  temperature  of  the  wire.  The 
energy  supplied  to  the  wire  by  the  electric  current  is  lost  through 
Tadiation  and  by  conduction  at  its  ends,  but  the  latter  source  of  loss 
is  negligible,  and  when  the  dimensions  of  the  wire  are  known  the  area 
of  its  surface  is  knou-n,  and  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  per  unit  area 
becomes  determined  at  any  temperature. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  for  the  elimination  of  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  air,  the  cop)>er  tube  was  connected  with  a  five-fall  Sprengel  pump, 
'  .1.  T.  Itottomley,  Fhil.  Traiu.,  1387,  p.  42B. 
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so  that  the  air  pressure  could  be  reduced,  and  in  the  extreme  vacaom 
it  was  measured  by  a  M*Leod's  gauge. 

A  long  and  very  complete  series  of  determinations  was  made  in 
this  manner  at  various  constant  pressures  and  at  different  gradually 
increasing  temperatures.  Several  series  of  observations  were  also 
taken  at  constant  temperature  while  the  pressure  was  gradually 
diminished.  This  mode  of  procedure  proved  by  far  the  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  required  the  use  of  a  special 
current-meter.  On  reducing  the  pressure  it  was  found  that  a  point 
was  reached  at  which  further  exhaustion  did  not  affect  the  emission. 
In  this  way  a  condition  seems  to  be  gradually  reached  in  which  the 
radiation  is  independent  of  everything  removable  by  a  Sprengel  pump. 

The  temperature  of  the  envelope  being  15°  C,  the  value  of  the 
emission  per  square  centimetre  of  a  bright  platinum  wire  was  in 
water-gramme-centigrade  units— 

At  408**  C 378-8  xlO-4. 

„  605''C 726-1x10-*. 

Dr.  Bottomley  considers  that  these  experiments  do  not  support  the 
fourth  power  law  of  Stefan,  and  that  a  similar  series  of  experiments 
by  Schleiermacher  ^  contradicts  this  law  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  interesting  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Evans  ^  as  to  the  energy 
necessary  to  maintain  a  given  candle-power  in  an  incandescent  lamp 
Evans's  ex-  were  confirmed  during  this  investigation.  The  object  of  Evans's 
pertaents.  experiments  was  to  compare  the  radiation  of  the  carbon  filaments  of 
incandescent  lamps  having  a  bright  polished  surface  with  that  from 
those  having  a  dull  surface  like  lamp-black,  and  he  was  led  to  an 
important  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  superior  light-giving  efficiency 
of  the  bright-looking  filaments.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  temperature 
of  a  carbon  filament  can  be  measured  by  its  resistance  (this  diminishing 
as  the  temperature  increases),  it  follows  from  Evans's  results  that  the 
temperature  to  which  a  filament  must  be  raised,  in  order  that  .it  may 
furnish  light  of  a  definite  candle-power,  is  higher  when  the  surface  is 
dull  than  when  it  is  in  the  brilliant  metallic -looking  state.  This 
result  was  so  unexpected  that  Bottomley  put  it  to  the  test  of  direct 
experiment.  The  result  confirmed  the  conclusions  derived  from 
the  experiments  of  Evans,  and  showed  that  the  temperature  which 
produces  red-heat  (for  example)  is  very  much  higher  when  the  surface 
of  the  heated  body  is  dull  than  when  it  is  bright  and  polished.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  two  platinum  wires  contained  in  vacuum  tubes,  one  wire 

^  Schleiermacher,  JFied.  Ann,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  287,  1885. 
^  M.  EvaDS,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe,^  vol.  xl.  p.  207.  1886. 
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being  bright  and  the  other  dulled  with  a  thin  film  of  smoke,  when  at 
the  same  dull  red-heat  the  glass  tube  which  contained  the  bright  wire 
was  not  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  hand,  while  that  containing  the 
other  wire  was  hot  enough  to  blister  the  skin.  The  ratio  of  the 
resistances  of  the  wires  in  this  state  was  as  130:93,  so  that  their 
difference  of  temperature  must  have  been  considerable.^ 

^  Professor  Crookes  (iVoc  Roy,  Soc.y  vol.  xxL  p.  239,  1881)  has  given  a  valuable 
comparative  determination  of  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  same  surface  (the  bulb  of  a 
mercury-in-glass  thermometer)  at  different  pressures,  varying  from  one  atmosphere 
down  to  two-millionths  of  an  atmosphere. 


DiATHERJIANfY    OF    SOLIDS   AND    LIQUIDS 

240.    Helloni's   Experiments. — Substances   like    glass  which   traDS- 

mit  light  ai'e  said  to  be  transparent,  and  in  a  similar  manner  thoso 
which  permit  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  them  are  said  to  bo  diSr 
themianouB.  At  lirst  sight  it  might  be  siu'mised  that  those  bodies 
which  most  freely  transmit  light  alao  most  copiously  transmit  the  non-. 
luntinoas  rays,  such  as  the  radiation  from  hot  water  pipes,  and  t 
substances  which  are  opaque  to  light  are  also  opaque  to  radiant  heat } 
but  a  little  consideration  will  prepare  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  wave  theory  to  expect  thai 
different  substances  may  behave  very  differently  in  their  transmissioa 
of  non-luminoua  radiation.  The  marked  difference  of  behaviour  i 
the  transmission  of  light  is  detected  at  once  by  the  eye,  and  may  h 
more  closely  studied  by  an  examination  of  the  speetrura  of  the  trana 
mitted  light.  Thus  blue  glass  and  sulphate  of  copper  transmit  only 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  red  glass  intercepts  this  end  i 
transmits  only  the  red ;  and  the  striking  feature  of  these  cases  is  th« 
powerful  effect  of  an  iilmost  infinitesimal  amount  of  colouring  mattei 
on  the  transmission  of  light. 

A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  intercepts  the  middle  portio 
of  the  spectrum  and  transmits  both  ends,  the  mixture  of  red  and  blufl 
giving  rise  to  the  gorgeous  coloiu-  of  the  solution.  Various  substance 
are  thus  proved  to  possess  what  is  termed  selective  absorption  a 
regards  the  waves  of  light,  singling  out  cert^n  waves  for  destructioB 
while  they  permit  others  to  pass.  Hence  if  the  non-luminous  radi» 
tion,  like  the  luminous,  be  a  wave  motion  in  the  ether,  we  are  prepared 
to  find  that  transparency  to  light  does  not  necessarily  imply  tran»i 
parency  to  radiant  heat,  and  that  a  substance  which  is  opaque  to  lighj 
may  freely  transmit  non-luminoua  radiation,  and  further,  that  i 
stance  which  ia  transparent  to  the  radiation  from  one  source  may  bt 
practically  opaque  to  that  of  another. 


iTWfc 
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When  light  and  heat  were  considered  to  be  easentially  iiifferent, 
however,  this  view  was  not  so  easily  entertained.  Those  who  espoused 
the  caloric  theory  found  it  very  difficult  t«  admit  lliat  heat  could  be 
transmitted  through  any  substance  in  the  same  manner  as  they  con- 
ceived light  to  be.  All  caaes  in  which  beat  appeared  to  be  so  trans- 
mitted were  explained  by  supposing  that  the  beat  was  first  absorbed 
by  the  substance,  and  afterwords  radiatal  by  it  when  it  beeaioe  hot. 
That  heat  can  be  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  like  light  seems 
to  have  been  diseardunt  with  the  ideas  of  the  ealorists,  and  the  point 
was  eoniliated  by  them  for  some  time  after  the  conclusive  experiments 
of  De  la  Koche  ami  Melloni. 

The  transmission  of  heat  and  the  property  of  selective  absorption  by 
bodies  for  the  dark  rays  was  first  established  by  De  la  Koche,  who  con- 
cluded from  this  that  radiant  heat  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  rays, 
or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  multitude  of  waves  of  different  lengths,  just 
as  white  light  is  a  mixture  of  different  waves  or  diiferently  coloured  rays. 

The  work  of  De  la  lioche  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  elaborate  researches  of  Melloni '  with  the  thermopile.  The 
luethod  of  analysis  adopte<l  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows.  The 
source  of  heat  was  placed  at  one  side  of  a  screen  provided  with  an 
aperture,  and  the  thermopile  was  placed  at  the  other,  so  that  the 
radiation,  after  passing  through  the  aperture,  fell  upon  it  either  un- 
obstructed or  after  passing  through  a  thin  plate  of  the  material  under 
exantination.  In  this  mannei'  Melloni  found  that  rock-salt  was  exceed- 
ingly diathermanous,  transmitting  over  90  per  cent  of  the  incident 
radiation,  whereas  plates  of  alum  and  pure  water  of  the  same  thickness 
scarcely  transmitted  the  tenth  part  of  the  radiation  from  a  lamp 
flame,  and  an  inappreciable  amount  of  the  radiation  from  low  tempera- 
ture sources,  such  as  a  blackened  copper  bait  heated  to  390*  C,  or  a 
Leslie's  cube," 

'  Hellnni,  Ann.  de  Cltimie  d  de  P/ij/tique.  2°,  torn.  liii.  p.  5,  1S3S,  uiil  tam.  Iv. 

'  Hook-HJt  tmoBmita  b  very  large  [leroenlagB  of  the  raiUation  from  all  the  sources, 
wherwM  alnm  traDBiaits,  sccording  to  Melloni,  only  the  luminous  mys  (this,  hon- 
crtr,  is  nol  quite  correct).  Hence  if,  ai  Melloni  mppoaed,  the  rock-»glt  tranamits 
all  the  r»di«lion,  the  differpnce  between  the  nuanti ties  transmitted  byajiiateofroek- 
salt  and  a  plate  of  alam  should  give  the  TsLue  of  the  obiicura  ndiatioii  as  compared 
with  the  luminous.  Tested  in  thia  way  Melloni  found  the  following  jiroirartiona  for 
Iha  three  MFOrcei  eniploy«i! ;— 


*,«™, 

Lumlnou. 

ObMUtt. 

9» 
99 

OUttauiB      ... 
I  ncandescent  iiUtinnm 

FUmeofepirit-lamp 

10 
3 
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The  results  of  experiments  with  four  different  soorces  of  heat 
are  contained  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  not  only  the 
difference  of  diathennancy  of  different  substances  for  the  radiation 
from  the  same  source,  but  also  the  difference  of  behaviour  of  the  same 
substance  towards  the  radiation  from  different  sources.  The  numbers 
represent  the  percentages  of  the  incident  radiation  transmitted  by  the 
various  substances.  Four  sources  of  heat  were  employed :  (1)  a 
Locatelli  lamp  without  a  glass  chimney ;  (2)  a  platinum  spiral  heated 
to  incandescence  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp;  (3)  a  copper  plate 
heated  to  nearly  400"*  C.  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  (4)  a  thin  copper  vessel 
blackened  on  the  outside  and  filled  with  boiling  water. 


Incandes- 
cent 
PUtinnm.    . 

Blackened 

1 
Blackftned 

Thicknen  2*0  mm. 

1 

1 

Locatelli 
Lamp. 

€k>pper 
heated  to    , 
S90r. 

Copper      , 
heatedto 
1(W.       I 

1 

1 

Rock-salt  (clear)    . 

92 

92 

92 

92 

i     Fluate  of  lime  (clear) 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Rock-salt  (dull)     . 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl  (greenish-yellow) . 

54 

23 

13         1 

0 

Fluate  of  lime  (greenish) 

46 

38 

24 

20 

Iceland  spar .         .         .         . 

39 

28 

6 

0 

»>»>•• 

38 

28 

5 

0 

Mirror  glass  .         .         .         . 

39 

24 

6 

0 

i»         >»•••• 

i         38 

26 

5 

0 

Rock-crystal  (clear) 

j         38 

28 

6 

0 

„      (smol^)     . 

i        37 

1         28 

6 

0 

Acid  chromate  of  potash 

1        34 

28 

15 

0 

White  topaz  .        .         .         . 

33 

24 

4 

0 

Carbonate  of  lead  . 

32 

23 

4 

0 

Sulphate  of  barytes  (])ure^ 

24 

18 

3 

0 

"White  agate  .        .         .         . 

i         23 

!         11 

2 

0 

Adularia  felspar 

23 

19 

6 

0 

Amethyst  (violet) . 

21 

9 

2 

0 

Amber  (artificial)  . 

-      ;         21 

^ 

0 

^     1 

Kmerald 

19 

'         13 

2 

0 

Agate  (yellow) 

.     '         19 

12 

2 

0 

Borate  of  soda 

18 

12 

8 

0 

'     Green  tourmaline  . 

18 

16 

3 

0 

1     Cow  horn 

18 

4 

0 

0 

Common  gum 

18 

3 

0 

0 

Sulphate  of  barytes  (dulH 

17 

11 

3 

0 

Sulphate  of  lime    . 
Sardoin 

14 

5 

0 

0 

14 

7 

2 

0 

Citric  acid     . 

11 

2 

0 

0 

I    Amber  (natural)    . 

11 

5 

0 

0 

Alum    .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Glue  (strong) 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Mother-of-pearl 

9 

0 

0 

i       0 

Green  fluate  of  limo 

8 

6 

4 

1           3 

,     Melted  sugar 

7 

0 

0 

1           0 

1     Ice  (very  pure) 

1 

•  1     « 

0 

0 

0 

1 

' 
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This  table  shows  how  different  substances  differ  in  diathermancy, 
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and  it  also  shows  that,  with  a  single  exception,  the  diathermancy  of 
each  substance  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  source  of  heat.  Bock- 
salt  alone  appears  to  be  equally  transparent  to  the  radiation  from  all 
sources.  Mellon!  supposed  this  substance  to  be  perfectly  transparent 
to  all  kinds  of  radiation,  and  that  the  8  per  cent  deficit  in  the 
foregoing  table  arose  from  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  and 
not  from  absorption  in  the  interior.  More  recent  experiments,  how- 
ever, by  MM  Prbvostaye  and  Desains  have  proved  that  rock-salt  does 
exhibit  selective  absorption,  and  as  already  mentioned  (p.  439),  Balfour 
Stewart  demonstrated  that  it  is  particularly  opaque  to  the  radiation 
from  a  heated  piece  of  the  same  substance. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  the  diathermancy  was  examined  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  cell  with  parallel  faces.  The  source  of  heat  was  an 
Argand-lamp  furnished  with  a  glass  chimney,  so  that  in  considering 
the  results  of  the  following  table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
diathermancy  of  the  liquid  is  for  the  radiation  of  the  lamp  in  question 
after  passing  through  glass : — 


Ldquids,  thickness  9*21  mm.  . 

Rays  transmitted 

No  screen    .......         100 

Mirror  glass  (same  thickness  as  liquid) 

63 

Carburet  of  sulphur  (colourless) 

63 

Chloride  of  sulphur  (brownish-red) 

63 

Protochloride  of  phosphorus  (colourless) 

62 

Hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  . 

37 

Nut  oil  (yellow) 

31 

Essence  of  turpentine  (colourless) 

31 

Essence  of  rosemary            ,, 

30 

Oil  of  col/A  (yellow) 

30 

Oil  of  olives  (greenish-yellow) 

30 

Naphtha  (natural,  light  brown-yell 

ow) 

28 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (brown-yellow) 

26 

Essence  of  lavender  (colourless) 

26 

Naphtha  (rectified,  colourless) 

26 

Sulphuric  ether  (colourless) 

21 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  (colourless) 

17 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  (brown) 

17 

Hydrate  of  ammonia  (colourless) 

15 

Nitric  acid  (pure  and  colourless)    . 

15 

Alcohol  (absolute  and  colourless) 

15 

Hydrate  of  potassium  (colourless) 

13 

Acetic  acid  (rectified,  colourless) 

12 

Pyroligneous  acid  (brownish) 

12 

Sugared  water  (colourless)  . 

12 

Alum  water            ,, 

12 

Salt  water               ,, 

12 

White  of  eggs  (slightly  yellowish)  . 

11 

Distilled  water 

11 
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This  table  shows  that  pure  water  is  exceedingly  opaque  to  radiant 
heat,  and  that  the  solution  of  a  salt   in  it   increases  rather  than 

Alum  cell,  diminishes  its  diathermancy.  The  position  of  a  solution  of  alum  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  respect,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  supposed  that  this  solution  is  practically  opaque  to  non- 
luminous  heat.  The  above  table  shows  that  Melloni  found  it  more 
diathermanous  than  pure  water,  and  this  conclusion  has  been  verified 
by  Mr.  Shelf ord  Bidwell.^  The  ordinary  supposition  may  perhaps 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  plate  of  alum  is  highly  opaque  to 
thermal  radiation  (but  not  so  much  so  as  sugar- candy  or  ice),  and 
it  may  have  been  inferred  that  its  solution  would  also  be  highly 
opaque. 

Sifting.  The  diathermancy  of  any  body  to  radiation  which  has  already 

passed  through  another  was  also  examined  by  Melloni.  The  results 
are  contained  in  the  following  table.  It  appears  that  any  substance 
is  particularly  transparent  to  radiation  which  has  already  been  sifted 
by  a  plate  of  that  substance.  Thus  a  plate  of  alum  which  only  trans- 
mitted 9  per  cent  of  the  heat  from  a  naked  lamp  transmitted  90 
per  cent  of  that  which  had  already  passed  a  plate  of  this  material 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  substances,  so  that  all  are  capable 
of  sifting  heat  in  such  a  manner  that  a  second  plate  will  transmit  a 
large  portion  of  the  heat  which  has  already  passed  through  a  plate  of 
the  same  material.  This  of  course  is  what  we  should  expect  theoretic- 
ally, for  when  the  radiation  passes  through  a  plate  of  any  substance 
the  emergent  beam  consists  chiefly  of  those  waves  which  the  substance 
freely  transmits,  and  this  will  be  almost  entirely  transmitted  by  a 
second  plate  of  the  same  substance. 

Examples  of  athermanous  combinations  are  also  contained  in  the 
table,  just  as  red  and  green  glass  together  make  a  combination  opaque 
to  light.  Thus  rays  which  have  passed  through  alum  are  very  feebly 
transmitted  by  black  mica  or  black  glass. 

1  BriL  Ass.  Report,  p.  309,  1886. 
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i 

1 

E-S 

1 
if 

1 

H 

Flutes  not  jpsciUly  iBdiatccl  were 

1 

If 

bP 

5. 

£l 

^1 

i" 

i- 

s 

&3 

^i 

E,£ 

R 

s. 

92 

a^ 

s 

a 

i 

Rock-wlt 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Finite  Of  lime 

78 

90 

91 

88 

90 

91 

IceuiidBpar 

Olug(0'Siam.) 

54 

80 

91 

66 

70 

67 

39 

91 

89 

S6 

69 

66 

64 

90 

85 

68 

87 

80 

„     (0-8)   . 

34 

SO 

82 

47 

6S 

45 

Roek-cryaUl 

38 

91 

85 

62 

78 

64 

Chromate  of  potash 

34 

67 

53 

71 

28 

24 

Sulphate  of  barjles 

24 

36 

47 

2B 

60 

67 

White  agate 

23 

70 

78 

30 

43 

17 

AJnlaria  falspar   . 

23 

23 

58 

43 

GO 

S3 

Yellow  amber 

21 

65 

61 

20 

13 

8 

Black  ojiaqae  mica  (0'1» 

20 

0-4 

12 

16 

38 

43 

Yellow  agate 

19 

67 

24 

35 

14 

Emerald       . 

10 

60 

67 

28 

20 

21 

Borate  of  sods 

18 

23 

3S 

23 

80 

24 

18 

1 

10 

14 

24 

80 

CommoD  gam 

18 

61 

52 

12 

6 

4 

Salphate  of  lime  , 

14 

54 

22 

9 

16 

.,     thick  (12  m 

m.) 

10 

56 

46 

17 

6 

0-4 

12 

44 

34 

11 

6 

6 

Citric  acid    . 

11 

88 

16 

3 

2 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 

11 

S5 

60 

16 

2 

1 

Alnm  .... 

B 

90 

47 

IG 

0-a 

0-8 

CaLoured  OUue>,  1-66 

mm-tJi 

k. 

White  glass 

40 

90 

83 

60 

67 

66 

Violet!* 

34 

76 

72 

42 

66 

47 

Red 

33 

74 

69 

41 

64 

46 

Orange 

29 

es 

68 

36 

48 

S9 

Mineral -green       .... 

25 
23 

3 

1 

20 
16 

22 
19 

55 
63 

GO 
68 

Yellow 

22 

49 

46 

27 

35 

30 

Blae 

21 

47 

42 

28 

34 

Black  (opaque)                .          .          . 

16 

06 

18 

11 

42 

63 

Indigo 

12 

27 

26 

14 

20 

17 

241.  Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Source. — It  was 
for  Bome  time  supposed  that  the  traQsmisBibility  of  heat  through 
diathermic  substances  augmented  with  the  temperature  of  the  source. 
Knoblauch  *  was  the  first  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that 
the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through  any  substance  is  determined  alone 
by  the  nature  of  the  substance.  He  showed  in  these  researches  that 
tlie  heat  emitted  by  an  alcohol  flame  was  more  absorbed  by  certain 
substances  than  the  heat  emitted  by  a  platinum  wire  placed  in  the 
■  Knoblauch,  Fogg.  Arm.,  1347  ;  and  Taytor'a  Scieiit\/te  Memtar*, 
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flame,  and  he  argued  that  the  temperature  of  the  Hamo  cannot 
than  that  of  the  spiral.  Thua  a  plate  of  transparent  glass  placed 
botwecn  the  incandescent  platinum  spiral  and  the  Utermopile  trans- 
mitted a  greater  percentage  of  the  radiation  than  when  the  source  of 
heat  was  the  flame  alono  without  the  spiral.  This  showed  that  tho 
heat  from  the  spiral,  or  source  of  lower  temperature,  was  beet  trans- 
mitted, and  this  result  was  afterwards  verified  by  Melloni. 

Transparent  glass  allows  the  luminous  or  shorter  waves  to  pass  &eelf 
through  it,  but  it  is  highly  opaque  to  the  longer,  or  ultra  red-waves,  that 
is  to  the  obscure  or  non-luminous  radiation.  Reference  to  the  foregoing 
tables  shows  that  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  kind  employed  by  Melloni,  and 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  intercepts  all  the  radiation  fram  a  sonrce 
at  1 00°  C,  and  transmits  only  6  per  cent  of  the  heat  emitted  by  a  sonrcA 
at  400°  C.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a.  glass  plate  is  often  used 
fire-screen.  Now  the  radiation  from  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  ia 
nearly  all  non-lnminous,  but  when  a  platinum  spiral  is  plunged  in  tha 
flame  the  luminosity  is  largely  increased.  The  spiral  becomes  in- 
candescent, absorbing  the  non-luminous  waves  of  the  flame,  and  emitting 
in  return  a  copious  supply  of  tho  shorter  luminous  waves.  In  tiis 
manner  the  percentage  of  waves  which  are  easily  transmitted  by  glass, 
is  increased,  and  the  presence  of  the  spiral  augments  the  transmisaibtUt; 
of  the  radi.ition.  Thus  Melloni  found  that  a  glass  plate  transmitted 
41'3  per  cent  of  the  radiatiou  from  the  flame  alone,  and  52'8  per  cent 
of  that  from  the  flame  and  spiral.  A  plate  of  selenite  transmitted  itt 
the  same  way  4'4  per  cent  from  the  flame,  and  19-&  from  the  spiral. 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  are  opaque  to  the  waves  of  higher 
refrangibility,  the  presence  of  the  spiral  would  be  ejcpeoted  to  produce 
an  opposite  effect  and  reduce  the  transmissibility,  for  in  this  case  the 
action  of  the  spiral  is  to  increase  that  portion  of  the  radiation  which 
not  transmitted  by  the  substance,  Tliis  was  also  verified  by  Melloni. 
Thus  for  black  glass  he  found  a  transmission  of  52'6  j^er  cent  from  tlia 
flame,  and  only  428  from  the  spiral,  and  for  black  mica  a  transmlssioni 
of  62'8  from  tho  flame,  and  52'&  from  the  spiral. 


DlATHERSIANCY    OF   GASGS    AND    VaPOITW 

242.  Tyndall's  Experiments. — The  first  successful  GxpertmeDb 
on  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  gases  were  made  bj 
l^rofessor  TjTidall  at  the  Koyal  Institution  in  1859,  Previous  to  that 
date  no  experimenter  had  been  able  to  detect  any  absorption  of  rodiaab 
heat  by  gaseous  matter,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  matter  il 
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the  gaseous  state  transmitted  pei-feutly  all  kinds  of  radiation.  In 
approaching  this  investigation,  eitlier  of  two  distinct  methods  of  attack 
may  lie  adopted :  (1)  the  tbennopile  and  the  source  of  heat  may  bo 
Iwth  placed  in  the  chamber  containing  the  gas  under  consideration  ;  or 
(i)  either  or  both  may  be  situated  outside  the  space  enclosing  tlie  gas. 
The  firat  method  has  been  employed  by  Magnus  and  others,  and  will 
be  considered  later  on.  It  is  subject,  as  TyndalP  pointed  out,  to 
errors  arising  from  convection  currents  and  conduction  of  heat,  and  for 
this  reason  Tyndall  adopted  the  second  mode  of  experiment. 

In  making  a  preliminary  experiment  by  this  method,  a  tube  about 
4  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter  was  fitted  air-tight  with  rock-salt 
plates  at  the  ends  and  furnished  with  two  stopcocks,  so  that  it  could 
be  exhausted  or  filled  with  air  or  any  other  gas.  The  source  of  heat 
was  placed  opposite  one  end,  and  the  thermopile  faced  the  other,  so  that 
the  radiation,  after  traversing  the  tube,  fell  npon  it  and  produced  a 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  tube  was  first  exhausted 
and  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  noted  when  the  radiation  fell 
upon  the  pile  after  traversing  the  empty  space.  Pure  dry  lur  was  then 
admitted,  and  the  deflection  was  fotuid  to  remain  unaltered,  so  that  the 
radiation  seemed  to  be  transmitted  as  freely  through  the  air  as  through 
a  vacuum.  The  first  inference  is  that  either  air  docs  not  absorb  radiant 
heat  at  all,  or  else  to  siich  a  small  extent  that  this  mode  of  experiment 
fwls  to  detect  it  Or  it  might  happen  that  rock-salt  and  air  absorb 
the  same  kind  of  rays,  and  that  the  radiation,  after  passing  through  the 
first  plate  of  salt,  is  so  sifted  that  no  waves  of  the  particular  kind 
absorbed  by  air  remain. 

Rock-salt  was  chosen  to  close  the  ends  of  the  tube,  because  it 
is  by  far  the  most  diathermanous  subsbtnce  we  know  of.  It  is  not 
particularly  necessary  to  have  a  transparent  substance,  for  gases, 
wo  know,  freely  transmit  the  luminous  waves,  and  if  they  possess 

'  pTL'vioua  to  tbo  work  of  TyiidaU,  no  doubt,  niBny  oxpctimcntets  hftd  m- 
Tmtigatiid  the  aution  of  nir  iipun  rndisut  biiit ;  i>t)j«rwi«!  tliB  conriction  that  >ir 
perfectl;  transmitted  rftiiinnt  heat  could  not  liave  become  bo  ouiveraal,  but  that  all 
otheT  guea  were  suppoaod  to  liohavG  in  a  like  tnaiiner  proves  tlut  eipurimeuts  on 
them  conld  scarcvl;  biro  been  serioaalj  attempted. 

Dr.  Franz  of  Berlin  {Pogg.  Ann.,  vol,  icir.  p,  342)  with  a  eeowtive  therraojiilo  bad 
diarorerod  it  mppoMid  alisorption  by  dry  air  in  a  3-foat  tabe  of  3'S4  per  cent ;  but 
this  was  attributed  by  Tyndall  t«  the  fsct  that  Ftanx  employed  glass  plate*  to 
eloM  the  ends  of  the  tulwi  aud  aa  glaia  larf^ly  absorbs  tlin  n  on 'I  ami  nous  radiation, 
the  piatus  soon  become  warm  and  railiate  heal  to  tlie  pile.  In  this  situatian  iif 
affain,  when  the  cool  gas  la  oitmitted  into  tbe  tnbo  it  rapidly  lowers  the  tumpomtuio 
of  tbe  ndiatiug  ^lass  pUtcs  both  by  «)ndu(;tion  and  convection,  so  that  tbe  total 

I    radiation  to  thu  pilo  is  rwluced  just  us  ir  tbu  gaa  exprcised  a  true  absorptiou  of  tbe 

[  MdUalliaaL 
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any  marked  absorbing  power,  it  muet  be  for  waves  1>eloir  tbe 
red.  Tile  essential  thing  then  \s  to  stop  the  ends  of  the  tnbe  witb 
plates  of  some  substance  which  freely  transmits  the  longer  wave* 
helow  the  red,  and  rock-salt  is  the  best  yet  found  for  thia  purpose. 

Tyndall,  however,  did  not  rest  satistied  with  this  negative  reply  to 
bis  inquiry.  He  was  fully  conviTlced  that  air  pi-obably  did  absorb  J 
some  of  the  radiant  heat,  but  such  a  small  fraction  that  tlie  apparaUial 
failed  to  detfivt  it.  He  consequently  exercised  his  ingenuity  to  render  ■ 
the  apparatus  more  and  more  delicate^  so  that  even  the  very  feeblestfl 
absorption  might  be  fully  placed  in  evidence.  Thia  required  a  strung  1 
source  of  heat,  so  that  a  small  fraction  of  it  might  not  be  infinitesimal,  I 
and  it  also  required  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be  kept  in  the  mosb  I 
sensitive  iMsition.  A  strong  source  of  heat  produces  a  large  deflectiou  I 
of  the  needle,  and  in  this  part  of  the  scale  the  instruiuent  is  not  very  I 
sensitive  to  small  changes  of  heat.  The  problem  to  be  solved  then  was  I 
to  work  with  small  deflections  and  a  strong  source.  I 

This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Tyndall  in  the  following  miumer.  fl 
The  indications  of  the  thermopile  depend  not  so  much  on  the  temperatnro  1 
of  either  face  as  on  their  difference  of  temperature,  and  when  the  two  ' 
faces  are  brought  to  the  same  temperature  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  reduced  to  zero.  The  solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  now  obvious.  J 
For  if  a  strong  beam  of  radiant  heat  be  employed,  which,  falling  on  one  J 
face  of  the  pile,  produces  a  large  deflection  of  the  needle,  then  by  brings  I 
ing  up  a  second  source  of  heat  opposite  the  other  face  of  the  pile,  tbttl 
action  of  the  first  source  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  second,  and'l 
the  galvanometer  deflection  may  be  reduced  to  zero  if  desired,  Let  usfl 
now  suppose  that  this  has  been  effected,  and  that  the  needle  stands  »tl 
zero  and  in  equihbrium  under  the  joint  action  of  the  two  sources  offl 
heat ;  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  the  ex])erimenta]  tube  alreadyl 
described  has  been  exhausted  and  placed  in  the  path  of  one  of  thaB 
beams  of  heat,  so  that  the  beam  of  radiant  heat,  falling  upon  one  of  thaJ 
faces  of  the  pile,  passes  through  the  empty  tube.  Now  let  us  suppaeQfl 
air  or  any  other  gas  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube.  Then  if  this  gul 
absorbs  any  smalt  fraction  of  the  heat,  the  previous  equilibrium  will  bafl 
broken  and  the  needle  will  move  to  a  new  position  of  rest.  Tluyl 
deflection  of  the  needle  will  be,  within  certain  limits,  proportional  t<« 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  and  this  for  a  substance  of  givfiofl 
Absorbing  power  will  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  benaJ 
passing  through  the  tube.  Hence  the  stronger  the  beam  of  radiant  liM^| 
employed  the  greater  the  ultimate  indication  of  the  galvauometer,  andfl 
by  tlie  foregoing  device  it  is  rendered  possible  to  use  a  b«am  0^| 
any  strength  desired.     The  prelimiuary  difficulty  being  thus  oTenom^fl 
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Tyadall  again  approached  the  inquiry,  and  with  marked  suocess,  as  will 
appear  from  what  follows. 

Th(!  type  of  apparatus  finally  adopted  is  sketched  in  Fig.  125.  The 
ejTperimental  tube  SS'  was  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  polished  within,  and 
clos»l  air-light  at  the  ends  S  and  S'  with  plates  of  rock-aolt.  The 
length  of  this  tube  was  about  i  feet,  and  the  source  of  heat  C  was  a 
cube  of  cast  copper  filled  with  water,  which  was  kept  boiling  by  a 
lamp.  The  cube  0  was  not  isolated  but  brazed  to  a  short  cylinder 
F  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  experimental  cylinder,  and  capable  of 
l>eing  connected  air-tight  with  the  latter  at  S.  Thus  Ijetweeti  the  source 
of  heat  and  the  experimental  tube  there  was  a  front  chamber  F 
which  could  be  exhausted,  so  that  the  radiation  from  C  might  enter  the 
experimental  tube  unsifted  by  air.  In  order  to  avoid  conduction 
of  heat  from  C  to  the  rock-salt  plate  at  S,  the  front  chamber  F  passed 


through  a  vessel  V,  in  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  continually  cir- 
culated. The  experimental  tube  and  the  front  chamber  F  were 
connected,  independently,  with  the  air  pump,  so  that  either  of  them 
might  be  filled  or  exhausted  without  interfering  with  the  other.  The 
thermopile  P  was  furnished  with  a  conical  reflector  at  each  end,  and 
the  compensating  cube  C  was  used  to  neutralise  the  radiation  from  C. 
An  adjusting  screen  H,  capable  of  a  very  fine  motion  to  and  fro,  was 
employed  to  bring  about  exact  compensation. 

A^  the  very  slightest  traces  of  impurity  largely  affect  the  diather- 
mancy of  air,  the  strictest  precautions  were  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  sample  admitted  into  the  experimental  tube  was  perfectly 
puro  and  dry.  For  this  purjmse  it  was  passed  through  U-tubcs  filleil 
with  pure  gloss  broken  into  small  frt^monts  and  moistened  with  pure 
Biilpbunc  acid.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  cover  each  column  of 
iha  U-tnI)6  with  a  Inyor  of  dry  gloss  fragments  ;  for  the  smallest  trace 
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of  duBt  from  the  corks,  or  a  fragment  of  sealing-wax  not  more  than  tha 
twentieth  part  of  a.  pin's  head  in  size,  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  th« 
results  if  it  reached  the  acid.  The  drying  tubes,  besides,  required 
frequent  renowal,  as  the  organic  matter  of  the  atmosphere,  though 
exceedingly  small,  after  a  time  introduced  disturbance.  The  carbonie 
acid  was  removed  by  passing  the  air  through  another  set  of  U-tubea 
filled  with  pure  broken  Carrara  marble  moistened  with  caustic  potash. 

The  front  chamber  F,  and  the  experimental  tube  SS',  being  both 
exhausted,  the  rays  of  heat  from  tlie  source  C  were  allowed  to  faQ 
upon  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  the  effect  of  this  radiation  was  com- 
pensated by  the  cube  C,  the  needle  standing  at  zero.  Pure  dry  air 
was  then  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder,  but  no  appreciable  motion  of 
the  needle  could  be  observed. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  air  is  therefore  so  small  that  even  tbia 
delicate  test  fails  to  detect  it.     Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  when 
carefully  purified,  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  showed,  like  air,  no 
sensible  absorption  of  the  radiant  heat,     Olefiant  gas,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  a  very  marked  effect.     The  experimental  cylinder 
being  exhausted,  and  the  needle  being  brought  to  zero  by  the  oom- 
peusating  cube,  olefiant  gas  was  allowed  to  enter.    A  marked  detlectioa 
of  the  needle,  amounting  to  70°  when  the  cylinder  was  filled  with  gas,, 
was  the  result,  showing  that  this  invisible  gas  absorbs  heat  like  a  solid 
or  liquid.     A  metal  screen  was  now  interposed  between  the  end  of  ths 
experimental  tube  and  the  face  of  the  pile,  so  that  the  compensating 
cube  alone  might  radiate  to  the  pile  and  produce  it«  full  effect, 
deflection  of  75"  was  thus  obtained,  and  as,  at  the  commencement 
the  experiment,  the  radiations  from  the  two  cubes  were  equal,  the 
deflection   75'    represents  the  total  radiation  through  the  exhausted 
cylinder.     Taking  as  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move 
needle  from  0"  to  1",  the  number  of  units  represented  by  a  deHectioil 
of  75°  was  276,  and  the  number  representing  a  deflection  of  70°  Wi 
211,  80  that  out  of  a  total  of  276  units  211  were  absorbed  by  the  gi 
within  the  cylinder — that  is,  the  absorption  of  the  gas  amounted  i 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  following  table  exLibita  tl 
relative  absorption  at  pressures  varying  from  1  to  10  inches  of  nw 
cury : —  ^ 

'  The  unit  emiiloycd  in  thU  tabo  is  statetl  by  Tjndall  In  bu  tlio  amount  of  he 
nlworbed  by  ' "  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dried  air, "  Thin  appears  to  he  the  qusali^ 
hot  corresponding  to  a  deflection  of  1°  of  the  thermopile,  u  some  experimBlltB  I 
iiuoted,  in  which  purified  air,  oiygvn,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  eacli  gate  "a  deflwtii 
of  niouf  1°  under  atmospheric  piexsure."  Aa  the  absorption  of  air  seems,  kocordil 
lo  Tyudall,  to  bo  largely  affected  by  even  a  small  tntce  of  squoouH  vapoun  or  otl 
uity,  the  choice  of  tbia  unit  appcai-s  ill  adviseiL     Any  one  repeating  the  «xpa 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  abeorption  increases  with  the  pressure, 
but  not  in  simple  proportion  to  it  or  according  to  anj'  simple  law.  For 
very  small  pressures,  however,  the  absorption  was  found,  as  we  should 
expect,  to  be  very  approximately  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Similar  experimeuta  with  other  gases  and  vapours  were  conducted 
with  like  success.  The  results  of  these  are  collected  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  exceedingly  high  absorbing  power  of  ammonia. 
In  order  to  examine  the  corrosive  gases,  the  brass  experimental  tube  was 
replaced  by  one  of  glass.  The  hot  water  cube  was  also  dispensed  with 
as  a  source  of  heat,  and  replaced  by  a.  plate  of  copper,  against  which 
a  thin  steady  gas-flame  from  a  Bunsen's  burner  was  caused  to  play. 


SulwlaDce, 

'inir 

SntelMrK*. 

i^l^" 

Air     . 

Oxygen 
Nitrogen 

Ste".    : 

CuboDic  oxide    . 

t 
62 

Gaibonic  acid 
Nitroiu  oxide 
Sulphide  of  hydrogen. 

MBTsh  gM   . 

Siilphiiroasacid. 
O^LnlgaB         . 

m 

356 
390 
403 
710 
970 
ll»5 

The  examination  of  vapours  was  conducted  by  placing  some  of  the  Vapours. 
Il<]uid  in  a  test-tube  K  fitted  with  a  screw-tap  carefully  cemented  on 
(Fig.  135).  By  this  means  it  could  be  attached  to  a  stopcock,  and 
thus  connected  with  the  experimental  tube.  The  liquid  being  intro- 
duced, the  tube  K  was  connected  with  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  waa 
oompletely  removed,  so  that  nothing  but  the  liquid  and  its  vapour 
manta  would  certainly  objwt  to  liaving  the  man  doiibtriil  and  last  marked  of  all 
tbeae  subnUix^ea  net  u|i  a»  thn  ntsndnnl  of  referencv,  Tyndalt  himself  etatc'H  tliat 
the  abM>r]ition  ot  then  Bubstances  is  nxceediogly  uutll^j)i'ubab1y  even  uaaller  than 
he  aNumed  it.  and  be  rBmarks  that  tlie  more  pcrfL-ctly  these  gosea  are  pnrifinl,  the 
morn  clowly  doM  their  aetion  approach  that  of  n  vacuum.— flrat  a  Modr  of  UiAUnt, 
!•.  a4fl. 
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remained.  The  stopcock  was  then  shut,  and  K  was  attached  to 
the  experimental  tube.  The  latter  being  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  standing  at  zero,  the  tap  attached 
to  K  was  opened.  Tiie  vapour  was  thus  allowed  to  enter  the 
experimental  tube  silently,  and  without  the  slightest  commotion,  while 
the  manometer  attached  to  the  apparatus  was  carefully  observed.  In 
this  manner  the  absorptions  of  the  vapours,  mentioned  in  the  following 
table,  were  examined  at  pressures  of  0  1,  0*5,  and  1  inch  respectively  : — 


Substance. 

1 
Pressures. 

01. 

0-5. 

10. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

16 

47 

62 

Iodide  of  methyl 

35 

147 

242 

Benzole  . 

66 

182 

267 

Chloroform 

85 

182 

236 

Methylic  alcohol 

109 

390 

590 

Amylene 

182 

535 

823 

Sulphuric  ether 

300 

710 

870 

Alcohol  . 

325 

622 

Formic  ether   , 

480 

870 

1075 

Acetic  ether     . 

590 

980 

1195 

Propionate  of  ethyl 

1 

596 

970 

... 

Boracic  acid 

• 

620 

... 

■  *  ■ 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  source  on  the  transmission 
of  radiant  heat  by  vapours  is  shown  very  decidedly  by  the  following 
table.  By  raising  the  radiating  spiral  from  a  barely  visible  heat  to 
an  intense  white  heat,  the  absorption  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
chloroform  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  and  corresponding  reduc- 
tions take  place  with  the  other  vapours.  In  some  cases  even  a  reversiil 
of  the  order  of  their  absorbing  powers  is  exhibited. 


Source  of  Heat,  a 

Platinum  Spiral. 

Vapour. 

1 

Harely 

Bright 

White 

Near 

Visible.      !         Red. 

1 

Hot. 

Fusion. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

1 
6-5                4-7 

2-9 

2-5 

Chloroform 

9*1 

6-3 

5-6 

3-9 

Iodide  of  methyl 

.     1       12-5 

9-6 

7-8 

... 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

i      21-0 

17-7 

12-8 

, 

Benzole   . 

26-3 

20-6 

16-5 

Amylene . 

35-8 

27-5 

22-7 

... 

Sulphuric  ether 

j      43-4 

31-4 

25-9 

23-7 

Formic  ether  . 

46-2             31*9 

25  1 

21-3 

Acetic  ether     . 

49-6              34-6 

27-2 

•  •  • 
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Compiu'ed  with  this  the  absorption  order,  when  tho  source  of  heat 
IS  a  Leslie's  cube  coatod  with  lami>black,  shon-s  another  ca^e  of  re- 
versal, the  iodide  of  methyl  coming  above  chloroform  in  the  list 

Tyndall  also  examined  the  action  of  perfumes,  such  as  geranium, 
thyme,  and  rosemary.  Smail  squares  of  bibulous  paper  were  rolled  up 
BO  us  fo  form  little  cylinders,  each  about  2  inches  in  length.  Oan 
of  these  paper  cylinders  was  then  moistened  by  dipping  one  end  of  it 
into  an  aromatic  oil,  so  that  the  oil  crept  by  capillary  action  through 
the  paper  until  the  whole  became  moiat.  The  roll  was  then  intro- 
duced into  a  glaaa  tube  which  it  just  filled  without  being  squeezed, 
and  this  tube  was  placed  between  the  drjdng  apparatus  and  the 
experimental  tube,  so  that  by  turning  a  cock  dry  air  could  be  gently 
drawn  through  the  folds  of  the  saturated  paper.  This  air,  laden  with 
perfume,  passed  into  the  experimental  tube,  and  the  ahsorjition  due  to 
the  perfume  could  be  examined.  Taking,  as  before,  the  absorption  of 
an  atmosphere  of  dry  air  to  be  unity,  the  absorptions  of  various  per- 
fumes were  found  as  shown  in  tho  following  table : — 


,.wu». 

AbKjrptiou.    I 

Bnb9l«™. 

Patchouli    - 

30 

Portufpil 

87 

^mlol.icoDd 

U 

Tliyniu 

6S 

aij 

74 

Oilofoloves 

34 

OU  of  Iniint 

SO 

Ottu  of  rows 

Cnmomile  flowers 

87 

44 

Uass!. 

109 

47 

.Splke-iml  . 

355 

Urender 

80 

372 

Umon 

as 

Experiments  on  ozone  showed  bo  marked  an  absorption  of  radiant 
beat  by  this  substance  that  it  takes  rank  with  oteGant  gas  and 
boracic  ether  as  an  absorber. 

Tho  diathermancies  of  several  volatile  liquids  wen;  also  examined 
by  Tyndall,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  state  of  aggregation  is  of 
paramount  importance,  or  if  the  absorption  depends  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  tho  individual  molecules,  and  if  their  de]K>rtment  towards 
radiant  heat  remains  characteristic  of  the  molecule  throughout  all 
states  of  aggrcgatioa  Melloni,  in  his  experiments  on  the  diather- 
mancy of  liquids,  employed  a  lamp-flame  covered  with  a  glass  chimney 
u  source  of  beat,  and  the  liquid  was  also  enclosed  iu  a  gloss  cell,  so 
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Effect  of 
state  of 


that  the  radiation  was  sifted  by  glass  before  it  entered  the  liquid. 

Tyndall,  however,  desired  to  have  the  primitive  emission  interfered 

with  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  determine  the  diathermancy  of  the 

"^^  ^^     liquids  and  their  vapours  as  far  as  possible  imder  the  same  conditions. 

aggregauon      *  r  r 

For  this  purpose  he  employed,  as  source  of  heat,  a  platinum  spiral  raised 
to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current,  and  he  enclosed  the  liquid  in 
a  rock-salt  cell,  so  that  the  radiation  passed  through  the  liquid,  sifted 
only  by  rock-salt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vapours  and  gases.  The 
platinum  spiral  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  to  prevent  the  disturbing 
influence  of  air  currents,  which  render  a  red-hot  spiral  an  unsteady 
source  of  heat  in  open  air.  The  front  of  the  enclosing  globe  was  pro- 
vided with  an  aperture  which  could  be  left  open,  so  that  the  radia- 
tion fell  directly  on  the  liquid  cell,  or  it  could  be  closed  air-tight  by  a 
plate  of  rock-salt,  so  that  the  globe  could  be  exhausted,  and  the  spiral 
allowed  to  radiate  in  vacuo.  The  radiation,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  empty  rock-salt  cell,  and  the  galvanometer 
needle  was  brought  to  zero  by  the  compensating  cube.  The  liquid 
was  then  poured  into  the  cell,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  noted. 
From  this  deflection  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid  was 
immediately  calculated,^  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  entire 
radiation.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  various  thicknesses  of  the  liquid  : — 


Thickness  of  Liquid  in  Parts  of  an  Inch. 

Liiouid                             1 

0-02. 

0-04. 
8-4 

0-07. 

0-14. 

0-27. 
17-3 

Bisulphido  of  carbon 

5-5 

12-5 

15*2 

Chloroform 

.     i      16-6- 

25-0 

35  0 

40  0 

44-8 

Iodide  of  methyl 

36-1 

46-5 

53-2 

66-2 

68-6 

Iodide  of  ethyl . 

38*2 

50-7 

69  0 

69  0 

71-5 

Benzole 

43-4 

55-7 

62-5 

71-5 

73-6 

Amylene  . 

58-3 

05-2 

73-6 

777 

82-3 

Sulphuric  ether 

63-3 

73-5 

76-1 

78-6 

85-2 

Acetic  ether 

•  •  • 

74  0 

78  0 

82-0 

861 

Formic  ether 

66-2 

76-3 

79-0 

84  0 

87  0 

Alcohol 

67-3 

78-6 

83-6 

85-3 

891 

Water 

1      80-7 

1 

86-1 

88-8 

91-0 

91  0 

With  the  same  source  of  heat — namely,  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral — 
the  absorption  of  the  vapours  of  these  liquids  at  a  pressure  of  half  an 
inch  of  mercury  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 


^  The  altered  value  of  the  reflection  at  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cell  plates  when 
empty  and  filled  with  liquid  is  neglected,  and  this  quantity  may  be  very  appreci- 
able. 
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ADmjtion. 

V»poiir. 

ggglphidBoforboD 

47 

a-6 

9-6 

17-7 
20(J 

,  Amjlanu 

Alcohol  . 

Formic  etber  . 

Sulphuric  ether 
1  Aoetic  ether   . 

27 -B 
28  1 
31-4 
31-9 
34-6        1 

Comparing  tUs  table  witli  the  preceding  one,  we  see  that  the  order 
of  absorption  is  the  same  in  both  as  far  as  amylene.  Alcohol  and  the 
ethers  are  still  characterised  by  sti'ong  absorption  in  both  lists,  although 
their  order  twcomes  inverted  in  pasaiug  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
condition.  This  inversion,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
jjarison  has  been  made  between  liquids  taken  at  a  common  thickness 
and  vapours  at  a  common  pressure  and  volume.  Now,  if  the  equal 
layers  of  the  liquids  employed  were  converted  inlo  vapour,  the 
volumes  obtained  at  a  common  pressure  would  not  be  the  same. 
Hence,  in  the  foregoing  comparison,  the  quantities  of  matter 
traversed  by  the  beam  of  radiant  heat  are  not  in  the  same  proportion 
in  the  two  cases,  and  to  render  the  comparison  strict  they  ought  to 
be  proportional.  The  correction  in  this  respect  is  easily  applied  when 
we  know  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  and  their  vapour  densities, 
and  when  applied  it  is  found  that  the  order  in  both  lists  as  regards 
absorption  becomes  exactly  the  same,  so  that  the  discrepancies  appear- 
ing in  the  foregoing  tables  are  removed ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  ia 
proved  that  for  heat  from  the  same  source  the  order  of  absorption  for 
liquids  and  their  vapours  is  the  same. 

It  appears  then  that  in  the  main  the  molecules  maintain  their 
characteristics  as  absorbers  of  radiant  heat,  although  the  state  of 
aggregation  clianges,  and  if  any  inference  be  allowed  we  should 
expect  that  aqueous  vapour  would  be  exceedingly  opaque  to  thermal 
radiation,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pure  water  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  as  a  transmitter  of  radiant  beat. 

This  anticipation  as  to  the  opacity  of  aqueous  vapour  seems  to  have 
been  f  uUy  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall,  but  subsequent  investi- 
gations by  Magnus  and  others  by  different  methods  bi-ouglit  the  matter 
into  warm  dispute,  for,  while  Tyndall  with  one  form  of  apparatus 
found  the  abeorption  of  aqueons  vapour  to  be  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  dry  air,  Magnus  with  another  found  no  such  difference  of 
alworbing  power,  while  more  recently  Tocher  and  Peniter'  found  that 
the  absorption  of  aijueous  vapour  like  that  of  air  was  quitu  insensible. 
'  Hildi.  tier  I.  Akad.  der  tVUtnMth.  in  WUn,  July  ISSO  :  Phtl.  Mag.,  Jiu.  1S81. 
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In  face  of  tlieae  very  difl'erent  reaults  on  the  nbeoi-pcion  of  sach  a 
iin[x>rtanl  vapour  aa  that  of  water,  by  iiien  who  had  already  provedl 
theiBBelves  posseGsed  of  the  highest  experimental  skill,  it  may  Im  well  I 
to  give  here  u  brief  account  of  the  methods  ailopttd  and  of  the 
objections  raised  by  each  to  the  apparatus  of  the  other. 


Aqueous  V,\pour 

243.    Tyndall's   Experiments. — The  low  diathermancy  of  pun 

water  prermred  Tytidall  to  expect  that  aqueous  vapour  would  a 
prove  itself  highly  opaque  to  radiant  heat,  and  this  expectation  v 
Burpriaingly  confirmed.  Pure  dry  air  being  admitted  into  the  ex- 
perimental cylinder  a  deflection  of  scarcely  I "  was  observed.  Making 
a  similar  expet'iment  with  the  undried  air  of  the  rimm  the  needl& 
moved  throiigh  48°.  This  corresponded  to  an  absoi-ption  of  72 — thm^ 
is  to  say,  the  aqueous  vapoiu-  contained  in  the  air  absorbs  72  timag 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  itself.  This  figure  is  renderecl 
all  the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the  quantity  of  v 
in  the  air  amounts  to  less  than  oue<half  per  cent. 

This  result,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance  in  the  science 
ology  that  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  examination,  an4 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  carried 
out  by  Tyndall.  Rock-salt  is  a  hygroscopic  substance,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  aqueous  vapour  condenses  on  the  faces  of  tJut 
rock-salt  plates  which  close  the  ends  of  the  experimental  tulie,  and 
tliat  in  this  manner  a  thin  film  of  aqueous  salt  solution  is  formed, 
which,  as  appears  from  Melloni's  tables,  is  highly  opaque  to  radiant 
heat,  though  not  more  opaque  than  pure  water.  The  question 
therefore,  arises  whether  in  the  foregoing  experiment  the  absorptioii 
observed  is  not  in  reality  due  to  thin  films  of  moisture  deporite 
on  the  plates.  The  aqueous  vapoui'  might  also  become  condei 
on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  so  that  the  reflection  from  its  eidd 
might  become  seriously  diminished,  and  the  apparent  abeorptio]] 
might  arise  from  this  diminution  of  the  reflecting  |jower  of  t 
interior  surface  of  tlie  cylinder.  So,  again,  it  has  been  suggested  ' 
.Magnus  that  the  I^ondon  air  is  always  impure  and  to  some  extent 
misty  from  suspended  matter,  which,  though  it  be  so  small  i 
the  eye,  yet  may  be  sufficient  to  stop  by  reflection  a  coDSlderablt 
portion  of  the  radiant  heat.     In  order  to  meet  this  objection'  Tjndl 

■  If  such  an  obj«utiuu  nere  allowed,  mviaible  purtidea  orglobulss  might  equall 
be  introduced  to  explun  nil  abanrptioii  Ij;  gasra. 
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examined  Bamples  of  air  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other 
localities,  but  always  obtained  the  same  result.  The  other  objections 
are  more  serious,  n.nd  demand  special  precautions  and  modiflcatioDS  of 
tlie  apparatus.  The  elfect  of  a,  variation  of  reflecting  power  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  might  be  determined,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
by  blackening  the  inside,  but  this  method  of  experiment  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  Tyndall  with  sufficient  fulness. 
Some  experiments  are  described  in  which  the  inside  of  the  cylinder 
was  lined  with  black  for  ludf  its  length,  and  from  these  it  wa§  con- 
cluded that  the  high  alfsorption  obtained  for  aqueous  vapour  did  not 
arise  from  this  cause.  Fuller  experiments,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  tube  was  blacbened,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  why  half-measures  were  resorted  to 
in  this  important  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection — namely,  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  rock-salt  plates — the  precautions  taken  were  aa  follows. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  assumed  that  the  plate  nearest  the  source  of 
heat  always  remained  free  from  this  source  of  error  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  source  of  heat.  The  distant  plate  was  assumed  to 
be  the  only  one  in  danger,  and  to  protect  it  one  of  the  conical  reflectors 
was  removed  from  the  pile  and  placed  within  the  cylinder,  with  its  narrow 
end  abutting  against  the  rock-salt  plate,  while  the  space  betireen  it  and 
the  metal  tube  was  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  face  of  the  pile  from  which  the  refiector  was  removed  was  then 
brought  close  up  to  the  rock-salt  plate,  and  the  experiments  were  pro- 
ceeded with  as  before.  The  chloride  of  calcium  kept  the  circum- 
ferential portions  of  the  plate  perfectly  dry,  and  the  whole  beam  of 
radiant  heat  was  converged  by  the  reflector  on  the  central  part.  With 
this  arraugement  it  was  supposed  that  the  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  plate  was  imposaibia  On  examining  the  plate,  even  with  a  lens, 
no  trace  of  moisture  could  be  detected  on  it,  the  polish  remaining 
perfect  throughout. 

Further,  the  plates  of  rock-salt  were  dispensed  with  entirely,  and 
the  experimental  tube  was  left  o|>en  at  both  ends,  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  being  as  shown  in  Fig.  i'2G.  In  order  to  avoid  agitation 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  while  the  air  was  being  introduced  into 
the  open  tube,  it  was  arranged  that  dry  air  could  bo  allowed  to  entei- 
the  tube  slowly  through  the  tap  C,  while  D  was  connofited  with  an 
oir  pump  which  was  slowly  worked,  so  that  the  dry  air  was  drawn 
from  C  towaids  D.  Thus  throughout  the  central  portion  of  the  tube 
a  column  of  moist  air  could  be  displaced  by  dry  air,  and  vke  vcrtA. 

In  making  an  experiment  with  this  apparatus  the  tube  was  at  first 
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filled  with  the  common  air  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  needle  was  brought 
to  zero  by  the  compensating  cube.  Dry  air  was  then  allowed  to  enter 
slowly  and  displace  the  moist  air  which  initially  occupied  the  tube. 
As  soon  as  the  dry  air  was  allowed  to  enter  the  needle  commenced  to 
move  and  finally  stood  at  a  deflection  of  45°.  When  the  supply  of 
dry  air  was  cut  off  the  deflection  commenced  to  fall,  but  with  great 
slowness,  indicating  a  slow  diffusion  of  the  aqueous  vapour  through  the 
dry  air  of  the  tube.  If  the  pump  was  worked  the  dry  air  was  removed 
more  quickly  and  the  needle  sank  rapidly  to  zero.  The  result  of  all 
these  experiments  was,  therefore,  to  confirm  the  conclusion  already 
arrived  at  by  Tyndall  as  to  the  high  absorptive  power  of  aqueous 
vapour  for  radiant  heat 

Humid  air  was  also  tested  at  various  pressures,  and  the  results 
verified  the  anticipation  that  the  absorption  varies  directly  as  the 


H 


]  (:« 


Fig.  120. 

quantity  of  vapour  present.  The  third  column  of  the  following  table 
was  calculated  on  this  supposition,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  results  so  regular  as  these  can  be  due  to  condensation  of  the 
vapour  on  the  interior  surface.  Besides,  under  the  pressure  of  5 
inches  the  quantity  of  vapour  within  the  tube  is  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  quantity  necessary  to  saturate  the  space — a  dryness  unapproached 
by  our  driest  days. 

Humid  Air 


Presfluro. 

! 
Absorption. 

Observed. 

Calculator. 

5  inc 
10 
15 
20 
26 
30      , 

ihes 

» 

16 
32 
49 
64 
82 
96 

16 
32 
48 
64 
80 
96 

In  conclusion,   it  may  be  remarked  that   as   the   air   generally 
operated  with  was  that  of  the  laboratory,  there  appears  to  be  no 
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particular  reason  why  the   moisture  should   coudense   on  the   inside 

surfaces  of  the  plates  more  than  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  well  known 

that  a  plate  of  rouk-sall  exposed  in 

the  open  air  is  highly  diathermarious. 

which  shows  that  opacity  to  radiant 

heat  is  not  introduced  in  this  manner 

in  the  open  air. 

244.  Magnus's  Experiments. — 
The  BXperinienta  of  Profoasor  Magnus ' 
on  the  diathermanuy  of  ga.sea  were 
conducted  chiefly  with  the  ap))aratus 
ahown  in  Fig.  127.  This  consisted 
of  two  glass  vessels  having  their 
bottoms  fused  together,  one  being 
much  larger  thaji  the  other.  The 
smaller  one,  (.',  stood  upright,  and 
acted  as  the  source  of  heat,  being 
[Mirtly  filled  with  water  which  was 
kept  at  the  boiling  point  by  a  ciiri-ent 
of  steam  |)assed  through  the  tube  pp. 
The  larger  vessel  BF  was  turned 
mouth  downwards,  and  had  its  mouth 
FF  ground  down  so  that  it  could  he 
placed  like  an  ordinary  receiver  on 
the  plate  of  an  air  pump  and  ex- 
hausted, while,  by  means  of  tlie  cocks  , 
B  and  K,  it  could  be  tilled  with  any 
gas  desired.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  water  bath,  MM,  kept  at  15'  ('. 
Within  this  experimental  space  a  ther 
ntopile  S,  with  its  axis  vertical,  was  *' 

attached  to  the  plate  of  the  air  pump,  and  one  face  was  directed  towards 
the  common  surface  of  the  two  vessels  which  had  lieen  fused  together. 
This  surface  was  heated  to  100"  C.  by  the  hot  water  and  acted  as  the 
radiator.  The  pile  could  be  exiMisod  to  the  radiation  or  protected 
fnmi  it  at  pleasure  by  meftiia  of  a  movable  screen,  cc,  and  the  entire 
space  between  the  pile  and  the  mdialing  surface  coiUd  be  rendered  a 
vacuum  or  filled  with  a  gas. 

Kxperimenting  in  this  way,  Mngims  found  that  air  and  oxygen  in- 
tercepted over  1 1  per  cent  of  the  heat  radiated  by  the  source,  while 
hydrogen  cut  off  more  tliun  1+  per  cent.     Tyndall,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  Mftguua,  Fogg.  Ann.,  vol  cxiL  p.  UZ\  .  Phi/.  .Vny..  v 
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after  using  every  precaution,  found  that  these  gases  were  practically 
vacua  to  radiant  heat.  With  the  more  powerful  compound  gases,  on 
the  other  hand,  Tyndall  found  a  considerably  stronger  action  than 
Magnus.  Thus  with  olefiant  gas  Magnus  found  an  absorption  of  less 
than  54  per  cent,  whereas  Tyndall  obtained  more  than  72.  This  re- 
sult, however,  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  length  of  gas  traversed  by 
the  radiant  heat  in  the  experiments  of  the  former  was  under  15  inches, 
whereas  in  those  of  the  latter  it  was  33.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  Magnus's  memoir  : 


Substance. 


TranH- 
inission. 


Vacuum 
Air 

Oxygen 
Hydro^n   . 
Carbonic  acid 
Carbonic  oxide 


100 
88-88 
88-88 
85-79 
80-23 
79-01 


Substance. 


Trans- 
misBion. 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen 
Marsh  gas  . 
Cyanogen    . 
Olefiant  gas 
Ammonia    . 


74  06 
72-21 
72-21 
46-29 

88 -88 


Magnus  also  describes  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  source 
of  heat  was  a  powerful  gas-flame,  surrounded  by  a  glass  chimney,  and 
provided  with  a  parabolic  mirror  to  reflect  and  concentrate  the  rays. 
In  this  series  the  foregoing  apparatus  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  gas 
under  examination  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  1  metre  long  and 
35  mm.  in  diameter,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  stopped,  not  by 
plates  of  rock-salt,  as  in  Tyndall's  experiments,  but  by  plates  of  glass 
4  mm.  thick 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  executed  with  this  tube,  one 
in  which  the  interior  surface  was  covered  with  black  paper,  and 
the  other  in  which  it  was  uncovered.  The  former  method  had  been 
previously  employed  by  Dr.  Franz,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
Magnus  in  the  case  of  air  and  oxygen  agree  closely  with  those  of 
Franz,  the  former  obtaining  an  absorption  of  about  2i  per  cent 
for  those  gases  in  the  blackened  tube,  while  Franz  obtained  about 
3  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the^  unblackened  tube,  however,  the  absorption  was 
found  to  be  much  more  considerable.  Here  air  and  oxygen  cut  off 
14*75  per  cent,  while  hydrogen  intercepted  16*23  per  cent.  This 
great  difference  between  the  actions  in  the  unblackened  and  the 
blackened  tubes  is  ascribed  by  Magnus  to  a  change  of  quality  of  the 
heat  produced  by  its  reflection  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  glass. 
The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Blackened 

Unblackene<1 

—  ■ 

Tube. 

Tube. 
100 

Vacuum 

• 

100 

Air 

97-56 

85-25 

Oxygen  . 

97-56 

85-25 

Hydrogen 

96-43 

83-77 

Carbonic  acid 

91-81 

78-08 

Carbonic  oxide 

91-85 

72-05 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen 

87-85 

75-50 

Marsh  gas 

95-87 

76-61 

defiant  gas    . 

64-10 

59-96 

»i           »>     • 

65*39 

60-99 

Ammonia 

58-12 

55-00 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour.  With  both  the  gas-  Aqueous 
flame  and  the  boiling  water  as  sources  of  heat,  Magnus  found  the  effect  ^*P^^- 
of  dry  air  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  moist  air  saturated  with 
vapour.  He  concluded  from  his  experiments  "  that  the  water  present 
in  the  atmosphere  at  16°  C.  exercises  no  perceptible  influence  on  the 
radiation."  The  vast  difference  obtained  by  Tyndall  in  the  behaviour 
of  moist  and  dry  air  to  radiant  heat  has  been  abready  noticed,  and  as 
these  discrepancies  were  attributed  by  Magnus  to  condensation  on  the 
interior  surface  of  Tyndall's  experimental  tube  and  on  the  rock-salt 
plates,  so  Tyndall  in  turn  attributed  them  to  sources  of  error  inherent 
in  Magnus's  method  of  experiment.  Thus  Magnus  in  his  first 
apparatus  (Fig.  127)  avoided  the  use  of  plates  of  any  kind;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  he  was  compelled  to  bring  his  gas  into  direct  contact 
with  his  source  of  heat.  Convection  currents  may  in  this  manner  be 
set  up  within  the  experimental  chamber,  and  Tyndall  held  that  the 
results  obtained  by  Magnus  were  largely  affected  by  this  source  of 
error,  the  greater  convection  of  hydrogen  also  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ference obtained  by  Magnus  between  this  gas  and  air.  So  also  Magnus 
used  glass  plates  to  close  his  experimental  tube,  and  these,  according 
to  Tyndall,  become  heated  and  radiate  to  the  pile  as  secondary  sources. 
On  the  introduction  of  a  gas,  however,  the  plates  become  cooled  by 
convection  and  conduction,  and  the  effect  of  this  cooling  on  the  pile  is 
the  same  as  if  a  true  absorption  took  place  within  the  gas. 

245.  Experiments  of  Lecher  and  Pernter. — More  recently  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  gases  and 
vapours  has  been  published  by  Ernst  Lecher  and  Joseph  Pernter ;  ^  but 
these  new  investigations,  instead  of  settling  the  question  in  dispute 
between  Tyndall  and  Magnus  as  to  the  comparative  absorptions  of  dry 

'  Lecher  and  Pernter,  Siizb,  der  k.  Akad,  dtr  Wisscnsch,  in  Wien^  July  1880 ; 
Phil,  Afag.t  January  1881. 
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and  moist  air,  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  state  of  greater  uncertainty. 
For  whereas  Tyndall  found  an  exceedingly  low  absorption  for  dry,  and 
a  high  absorption  for  moist  air,  while  Magnus  found  the  same  absorp- 
tion for  both,  and  that  tolerably  high,  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Lecher  and  Pemter  show  practically  no  absorption  for  either ;  or,  in 
other  words,  both  dry  and  moist  air  act  as  a  vacuum  towards  radiant 
heat. 

The  method  adopted  in  these  investigations  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Magnus,  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermopile  being  in 
the  same  chamber  as  the  gas  under  examination.  In  order  to  avoid 
convection  currents,  however,  a  special  heating  arrangement  was 
adopted,  whereby  the  radiating  surface  was  suddenly  brought  to 
1 00°  C.  by  directing  a  jet  of  steam  against  it  The  apparatus  was  for 
this  reason  a  considerably  modified  form  of  that  of  Magnus.  The 
thermopile  and  gas  under  consideration  were  contained  in  an  inverted 
glass  bell-jar,  with  the  open  end  upwards.  The  pile  was  placed  on  a 
wooden  support  on  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  without  a  conical  reflector 
or  any  similar  arrangement  for  collecting  the  rays,  and  its  upper  face, 
which  was  carefully  covered  with  lamp-black,  was  directed  upwards 
towards  the  source  of  heat,  while  the  lower  face  was  protected  against 
changes  of  temperature  by  a  packing  of  cotton-wool.  The  mouth  of 
the  bell-jar,  or  experimental  chamber,  was  closed  by  a  special  vessel 
which  carried  the  radiating  surface,  and  replaced  the  upper  or  hot 
water  vessel  in  the  apparatus  of  Magnus.  The  radiating  surface  was 
a  thin  copper  plate  covered  with  lamp-black,  and  was  situated  at  a 
distance  of  310  mm.  from  the  pile. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  whole  apparatus 
was  allowed  to  become  uniform,  and  then  a  jet  of  steam  was  suddenly 
directed  against  the  radiating  plate.  By  keeping  the  boiler  constantly 
filled  to  the  same  level,  and  heating  it  with  a  steady  flame,  it  was 
arranged  to  always  direct  equal  quantities  of  vapour  on  the  plate  in 
each  of  a  series  of  experiments,  so  that  the  plate  was  always  heated  to 
the  same  extent.  The  steam  tube  was  put  into  place  by  one  person, 
while  the  galvanometer  was  observed  by  another,  and  the  whole  time 
of  an  observation  occupied  about  one  minute  and  a  half.  In  this  way 
it  was  supposed  that  all  error  arising  from  convection  currents  was  com- 
pletely avoided,  for  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  reversal  of  the 
needle  in  each  experiment  that  the  effects  of  currents  became  per- 
ceptible. 

In  this  manner  it  was  found,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
opposition  to  the  results  of  Tyndall,  that  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vajwur  is  excessively  small,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  air,  practically  im- 
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perceptible.  They  thus  confirm  tlie  view  of  Magnus  with  regard  to 
aqaeous  vnpour,  but  they  contradict  his  result  for  air.  The  numbers 
obtained  for  other  gases  agree  fairly  well  witli  those  given  bj'  Tyndall, 
but  in  the  case  of  vapours  considerable  differences  exist 

246.  Compartson  of  Results.  —  These  contradictory  results, 
obtained  by  most  careful  and  experienced  experimenters,  arise  un- 
doubtedly from  the  great  difficulties  attending  obseryations  in  this 
department.  No  method  seems  to  have  been  yet  employed  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  objection.  These  difTerences  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  air.  Thus  Tyndall  obtained  no  appreciable 
absorption  for  a  layer  of  air  1*22  metre  thick,  and  this  result  is  sup- 
ported by  the  work  of  Lecher  and  Peruter.  Magnus,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  a  layer  of  tur  275  mm.  thick  absorbed  1 1  per  cent  of 
the  radiation,  and  BufT'  believed  that  he  observed  an  absorption  of  40 
per  cent  by  a  layer  of  air  only  45  mm.  thick  ! 

The  method  of  experiment  in  which  the  thermopile  and  source 
of  heat  were  both  in  the  experimental  chamber  containing  the  gas 
h&s  been  employed  by  Magnus,  and  then  by  Garibaldi  ^  and  BuE 
Tyndall  justly  objects  to  this  method  on  account  of  the  convection 
currents,  and  this  source  of  error  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by 
Magnus,  as  he  did  not  return  to  the  question.  Buff  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it  by  rapidly  heating  the  radiating  surface,  and  the  same  plan, 
we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Lecher  and  Pernter.  Garibaldi  employed 
a  concave  mirror  to  concentrate  the  heat  rays,  and  obtained  the 
enormous  abaorjttion  of  93  per  cent  for  aqueous  vapour ! 

Tyndall,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  employed  the  method  in 
which  both  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermopile  are  outside  the 
experimental  space.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  diathermanous 
plates  to  close  the  ends  of  the  experimentjil  tube.  For  this 
purpose  glass  plates  were  employed  by  Franz  and  Magnus,  and  the 
objections  to  glass  for  this  purpose  have  been  considered.  Tyndall 
employed  rock-salt,  which  is  much  more  highly  diathermanous,  but 
according  to  Tyndall's  own  experiments  this  substance  is  not  per- 
fectly diattiermanous,  and  it  is  just  posi^ible  that  it  may  absorb  the 
same  rays  as  those  intercepted  by  air.  This  objection  has  been  raised 
by  Buff,  and,  if  true,  the  radiation  would  be  sifted  before  entering  the 
air  in  tho  tube,  and  the  low  absorption  obtained  by  Tyndall  for  aJr 
would  be  accounted  for.  This  objection  doos  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  confirmed,  luid  Tyndall  *  seems  to  liavo  completely  refuted 

'  ItulT,  Poyg.  Ann.,  vol.  cMii.  [^  177.  187S ;  FMl.  Stag.  (6),  vol.  iv.  p.  10!,  1877. 
'  n  iVuiino  Vimtnlv,  2ml  Seriaa,  vol.  liL,  1871, 
'  Tyndnll,  Proe.  Roy.  Saf..  vol,  xxx.  p.  19,  1879. 
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it.  The  employment  of  rock-salt  seems,  therefore,  to  be  permissible  in 
experiments  with  dry  gases,  since  the  percentage  of  rays  absorbed  does 
not  appear  to  be  materially  influenced  by  its  imperfect  diathennancy. 
The  case  is  diflerent,  however,  with  vapours,  for  these  may  condense 
on  the  plates  and  on  the  walls  of  the  experimental  tube,  and  thus  form 
an  important  source  of  error. 


The  DlfTepentlal  ThBrmometer. —  lu  tbu  preceding  iiivestiga- 
tiona  oil  the  laws  of  cooling,  the  temperatures  were  registered  by 
ordinary  liquid- in -glass  thermometers.  The  geceral  study  of  radia- 
tion, liowever,  required  some  much  more  senabive  temperatoie' 
registeriDg  apparatus,  and  the  great  advances  in  this  subject  Followed 
the  invention  of  more  and  more  delicate  instruments  for  the  detec- 
tion of  feeble  radiation.  All  the  most  valuable  of  these  inatrumenta 
depend  in  principle  on  the  thermoelectric  properties  of  matter. 

The  first  insti-ument  specially  invented  for  the  study  of  radiant 
heat  was  a  species  of  air  thermometer  designed  by  8ir  .1.  Leslie,  and 


M 


in  his  hands  this  instrument  (which  is  now  of  httle  more  than  historic 
interest)  rendered  important  service.  In  Ijeslie's  form  of  the  apparatus 
(Fig,  128)  two  equal  bulbs,  C  and  D,  filled  with  air  are  connected,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  by  a  narrow  bent  tul>e  which  contiuns  some 
non-volatile  ti<)uid,  such  as  sulphuric  uctd.  When  the  two  bulbs  are 
at  the  same  temperature,  the  liquid  stands  at  tin:  same  level  in  the 
two  arms  of  the  tube  ;  but  if  one  of  the  bulbs  is  heated,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  within  it  increases,  an<l   Hie  liipiid  Is  forced  towards  the 
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cooler  bulb  by  the  expanding  air  in  the  warmer.  The  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  arm  to  which  the  warmer  bulb  is  attached  will  thus  be 
lower  than  the  level  in  the  other  arm,  and  from  the  difference  of  level 
the  difference  of  temperature  may  be  estimated. 

Thus  since  the  bulbs  are  equal,  and  the  liquid  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the 
arms  when  the  temperature  is  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  mass  of  air  in  one  bulb 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  other.  If  the  zero  mark  of  the  scale  be  the  point  at 
which  the  level  of  the  liquid  stands  when  the  two  bulbs  have  the  same  temperature, 
and  if  v  denotes  the  volume  of  each  scale  division  of  the  tube,  then  when  the  sarface 
of  the  liquid  stands  n  divisions  below  the  zero  mark  in  one  arm,  and  n  divisions 
above  it  in  the  other,  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  air  in  these  arms  will  be  V  and 
V  +  2nv  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  the  bulbs  will  be  G  and 
O  +  Ad,  In  addition,  the  pressure  in  the  colder  bulb  will  be  P,  and  if  the  pressure 
due  to  the  weight  of  each  scale  division  of  the  liquid  be  p,  the  pressure  in  the 
warmer  bulb  will  be  V-\-2np,  and  consequently  applying  the  equation  PV=R9 
to  each  arm  we  have 

PV     {?  +  2np){\  +  2nv)     2«PV/jt? 


Vp'*"v/ 


e  ~        e+A^        ~  AS 

since  p/'P  and  v/V  are  both  small,  the  final  member  being  obtained  by  sabtracting 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  first  from  the  corresponding  terms  of  the 
second.     The  equality  of  the  first  and  third  members  gives  at  once 


Ae=2»eg+1). 


If  the  colder  bulb  be  at  zero  centigrade,  then  6=-,  and  further,  if  the  volume  V 

be  replaced  by  Vq,  the  volume  of  either  bulb  up  to  the  zero  mark,  and  P  by  Po,  the 
pressure  when  the  liquid  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  arms,  we  have  the 
approximate  equation 


-=?te-fj' 


A  modified  form  of  Leslie's  apparatus  was  designed  by  Count 
Rumf  ord,  which  possesses  much  greater  delicacy  than  the  original.  In 
Rumford's  form  (Fig.  129)  the  liquid  column  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
index  moving  along  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube  which  joins  the 
bulbs,  so  that  the  pressure  in  one  bulb  is  always  equal  to  that  in  the 
other. 

If  the  index  be  di8i)laced  n  divisions  from  the  zero  mark,  we  have  in  this  case 

y  _\  +  2nv    2nv 

where  V  is  the  volume,  and  6  the  temperature  of  air  in  the  colder  arm. 
Hence 

Ae  =  2ne^^ 
or  approximately 

A0=^"'  1' 
a   Vo' 
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A  luoditied  form  of  the  differential  thermometer  has  alao  bcuii 
devised  l>y  Matthiessen,  which  can  he  used  conveniently  with  liquids. 
For  this  ohject  the  arms  to  which  the  bulbs  are  attached  are  bont 
roudd  twice  at  right  angles,  ho  that  the  hulbs  hang  downwards,  and  can 
be  easily  dipped  into  litjuids,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  two 
liquids  can  thus  be  registered.  The  differential  tliermometer,  when 
employed  as  a  radiometer,  is  less  sensitive  than  a  simple  air  thermo- 
meter, for  when  the  index  moves  under  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
one  of  the  bulbs  an  increase  of  pressure  is  set  up  in  the  other,  and 
this  reduces  the  displacement  of  the   index  which  would  otherwise 

248.  The  Thermopile. — The  thermopile  is  probably  the  most 
celebrated  instrument  ever  designed  for  the  study  of  ridiaut  heat,  for 
although  it  has  been  surpassed  in  delicacy  and  <:|uicknesa  of  action  by 
more  recent  forms  of  apparatus,  yet  it  is  to  the  serrices  of  the  thermo- 
pile that  we  owe  the  researches  of  Melloni  and  Tyndall,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  the  advances  that  have  since  been  made  in  the  study  of  radia- 
tion. This  instrument  was  invente4  by  Nobili,  and  lu  its  action  is 
based  on  a  discovery  made  by  Seebeck  about  1 820,  that  when  two  wires 
of  different  metals  are  joined  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  closed  circuit, 
then  when  one  of  the  junctions  is  heated,  or  cooled,  an  electric 
current  passes  round  the  circuit,  and  this  current  continues  to  flow 
as  long  as  any  difference  of  t«mperature  exists  between  the  two 
junctions. 

The  most  elementary  form  of  such  an  apparutuF:  is  shown  in 
Fig.  130,  where  A  and  B  are 
the  junctions  of  two  dts-  j 
similar  wires,  the  wires  being 
soldered  together  at  these 
points,  and  one  of  them  being 
in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  I  >.  As  long  as  A  and  B  are  at 
different  temperatures,  a  current  passes  round  the  circuit  and  deflects 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  WTien  the  two  junctions  are  at  the 
'same  temperature,  as  when  tliey  arc  both  immersed  in  the  same 
bath,  there  is  no  current,  and  the  galvanometer  needle  remains 
steady,  but  as  the  difference  of  tem]>eratura  increases  the  current 
strength  increases,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  augments 
accordingly. 

We  have  hero,  therefore,  a  means  of  estimating  differences 
of  temperature,  and  on  this  property  a  scale  of  temperature  might 
be  founded  by  saying  arbitrarily  that  the  current  strength  in  thn 
circuit  is   prnportionid  to  the  difference  of   the  temperatures  of  the 
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two  junctions  just  as  legitimately  as  on  the  expansion  of  mercury 
or  any  other  liquid.  We  have,  however,  already  chosen  the  air, 
or  perfect  gas  thermometer  as  our  standard  of  reference,  and,  under- 
standing temperature  to  be  measured  in  this  way,  it  is  found  that 
the  current  strength  in  a  thermoelectric  circuit  is  not  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  two  junctions, 
but  for  small  differences  it  is  nearly  so.  The  electromotive  force 
gradually  increases  with  the  difference  of  temperature;  but,  as 
Gumming  discovered,  if  one  junction  is  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, while  the  temperature  of  the  other  is  gradually  raised,  the 
current  strength  does  not  go  on  continually  increasing,  but  ultimately 
reaches  a  maximum,  after  which  it  decreases  and  ultimately  falls  to 
zero  again,  and  becomes  reversed,  so  that  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  vanishes,  not  only  when  the  two  junctions  have  the 
same  temperature,  but  also  again  when  they  are  at  very  different 
temperatures.  The  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  two  junctions 
when  the  latter  occurs  is  found  to  be  always  the  same  for  the  same 
pair  of  metals,  and  is  called  their  neutraP  temperature.  The 
existence  of  this  phenomenon  utterly  disqualifies  the  thermoelectric 
couple  as  a  standard  of  measurement  of  temperature,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  measurement  the  instrument  must  be  empirically  graduated 
by  a  direct  comparison  of  its  indications  with  those  of  some 
standard  instrument. 

The  thermopile,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  not  of  a  single 
l)air  of  wires,  but  of  several  pairs  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
a  given  difference  of  temperature  produces  a  much  more  marked 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  than  that  which  would  be  caused  by 
a  single  pair.  This  aiTangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  131,  which  shows 
a  system  of  pairs  of  little  bars  of  two  different  metals  soldered 
together,  and  arranged  so  that  the  alternate  bars  are  of  the  same 
metal,  and  thus  at  each  junction  two  dissimilar  metals  are  soldered 
together.  If  the  system  is  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  G,  and  if 
all  the  lower  junctions  are  at  one  temperature,  while  all  the  upper 
junctions  are  at  another,  then  the  electromotive  force  of  the  system 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  pair  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
pairs. 

^  Since  the  electromotive  force  vanishes  when  the  temperatures  ^i  and  B^  of  tlie 
two  junctions  are  equal,  it  follows  that  d\  -  0-2  must  be  a  factor  of  the  expression  for  tlie 
electromotive  force.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  neutral  temperature  be  ^o,  then  tlie 
electromotive  force  vanishes  when  4(^i  +  ^2)  =  ^o»  aiid,  therefore,  ^o-i(^i  +  ^2)  must 
also  be  a  factor.  The  expression  for  the  electromotive  force  must  therefore  be  of 
the  form 

A(^i-(?a)  {^0-4(^1 +  ^2)}. 
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la  practice  about  twenty-five  pairs,  eucii  consisting  of  a  small 
bar  of  antimony  soldered  to  a  eiiailar  bar  of  bismuth,  are  arranged, 
M  shown  in  Fig.  132,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  (Mirallelopiped, 
the  pieces  being  carefully  insulated  from  each  other  by  some  insulating 
material,  such  as  thin  paraflined  paper. 

In  conjunction  with  a  thermopile  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
galvanometer,  and  in  constnicting  a  delicate  instrument  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
latter.  With  a  given  pile  the  best  galvanometer  to  work  with  is 
one  whose  resistance  la  equal  to  that  of  the  pile,  and  in  constructing 
a  galvanometer  of  some  predetermined  resistance,  what  is  required  is 
to  wind  it  with  as  many  turns  of  wire  as  possible,  especially  near  the 
inside,  where  each  turn  produces  the  greatest  effect,  The  question 
also  arises  as  t^  what  number  of  couples  will  be  most  advantageous 
in  a  thermopile.      Now  it  is  clear  that  the  face  of  the  pile  need  not 


exceed  the  area  on  which  the  radiation  can  bo  concentrated,  and  if  tlio 
number  of  bars  in  a  given  area  be  doubled  the  electromotive  force 
will  be  doubled,  but  the  resistance  of  the  pile  will  bo  increased  four 
times,  for  not  only  are  there  twice  the  number  of  bars,  but  the  cross- 
section  of  each  is  halved,  so  that  if  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
be  made  four  times  as  grout  by  winding  twice  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  in  the  same  space,  tlie  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  will  be  four 
times  as  great,  and,  consequently,  the  current  will  be  half  as  great, 
but  as  it  circulates  round  the  needle  twice  as  often,  the  deRection  will 
be  the  sumo  as  before.  Hence  the  deflection  will  be  tlie  same  with 
one  pair  and  a  corresponding  galvanometer  as  with  many  pairs  filling 
the  same  space.  This  is  true  only  so  long  as  the  resistances  of  the 
connecting  wires  can  be  neglected,  and  as  it  is  often  necessary  to 
work  with  the  pile  at  some  distance  from  the  galvanometer,  the 
number  of  pairs  in  the  pile  should  be  considerable,  for,  as  they  are 
increased,  the  effect  of  the  connecting  wires  becomes  less  and  leas. 
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Auother  point  of  practical  imiwrtance  in  fuvour  of  u  Urge  mtmber 
piiirs  is,  that  in  thia  case  the  electromotive  force  is  Inrgc,  and  I 
disturbing  elTects  of  accidental  electromotive  forceB  are  of  smallerS 
consequence — eucb,  for  example,  as  the  thermoelectric  ofTecta  which  ■ 
may  occur  at  binding  screws  subject  to  accidental  changes  of  t«iii-l 
porature  by  handling,  etc.,  or  by  connecting  wires  moving  in  thti  I 
earth's  magnetic  field. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  thermopile  aa  a  secaitiTO 
and  accurate  radiometer  arise  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  t(«  _ 
indications  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  it  to  retnm  to  senvJ 
These  defects  unfit  it  for  many  delicate  ejqwrunents. 

249.  The  Bolometer. — An  instrument  depending  on  the  chuigvl 
of  electric  resistance  with  temperature,  and  surpassing  the  tbermo-l 
pile  in  delicacy  and  merit  as  a  radiometer,  was  brought  out  in   18( 
by  Professor  Laugley,'  and  named  the  bolometer  or  actinic  InlancA  -I 
This  instrument  was  designed  for  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  solar  apoctriim,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  it  has  pro\xd 
itself  a  fruitful  means  of  investigation  in  thia  department,  not  merely 
detecting    the    presence    of    very    feeble    radiation,    but    also,    . 
name  indicates,  famishing  a  measure  of  its  amount  (Pig.  133), 

The  working  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a  thin  strip  at 
steel,  platinum,  or  palladium  foil,  resembling  a  grating  or  system  of 
]>arallel  elements  of  the  same  metal  joined  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
circuit  This  syst«m  of  strips,  or  grating  as  we  shall  call  it,  i 
punched  from  a  tliin  sheet  of  the  foil,  giving  stri[>s  about  1  cm.  loo^ 
J  mm.  wide,  and  ^kv  ^^  ihj  "^i^-  thick,  this  process  heiug  pi-eferohla 
tp  that  of  soldering  the  ends  of  the  strips  together.  The  grating  i 
exposed  to  the  radiation,  and  is  placed  in  one  of  the  arms  of  ft 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  a  similar  grating,  screened  from  all  radiation^ 
is  placed  in  another  arm  of  the  bridge,  and  used  as  a  couiiterbalaucing 
resistance.  I'his  arm  also  includes  a  resistance  which  can  be  niiedi 
so  that  exact  balance  may  be  obtained  in  the  galvanometer  circuiti. 
A  current  from  a  battery  of  one  or   more   Daniell's   cells   dividei 

'  Laagley.  t^oe.  AnuriaiH  Acad,  q/  ArU  and  Sciaieia,  rol.  zvi.  p.  D13,  1881. 

Tltc  ewliest  swount  of  %a  initruiniuit,  depending  on  obaags  of  eleetn 
DHtiaUuce,  for  meumiriug  or  drtecting  hMt,  apjieam  to  be  that  uf  Svuitilllg  (A) 
Ana.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  41i),  ISSi;,  who,  far  this  pur[>o««,  introducocl  a  flst  splrtl 
blackened  copper  wire  into  oiio  of  the  arms  of  a  WliettstoaD's  bridge,  Dr.  Bour  ii 
published  two  papurs  ou  the  Uolotnetet  [Prac.  Berlin  Phy*.  Soc.,  Alsrch  3,  IH2 
Ann.  rUrPh.  umi  Ch.,  vol.  xix.  p.  IS,  ISSS).  He  oonstnictcd  his  gntingsoftilib' 
blaekeued  with  platinlu  diluridi',  and  this  «enaitiva  aurrBco  ovquirM  its  Kg 
tanipenture  almuat  insUutsuBonaly.  Tbe  two  teaistuices  are  )Am»\  side  by  nlde, 
ihdt,  bf  the  mnvenieDt  of  a  abutter,  the  rwUutiati  may  bo  olloweJ  to  (all  on  ODS 
the  other  tlteniatolr,  oud  tbtu  double  the  aSeA. 
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f  itself  between  tLu  two  systems,  oau-haU  passing  tliroiigh  each.  When 
le  two  currents  are  eqmi],  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remams 
lotiouloss,  but  when  heat  falls  upon  the  eiiposed  system,  the  resiBt- 
ance  of  that  set  Increases,  and  the  current  passing  through  it  is 
diminished,  with  a  consequent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  By 
this  means  a  change  of  temperature  of  so  little  as  loitm  of  a  degree 
I  centigrade  or  less  may  be  measured  ;  and  from  the  excessive  thinness 
I  of  the  strips,  they  take  up  and  part  with  beat  almost  instantaneously, 
so  that  this  instrument  is  much  more  prompt  in  its  action  than  the 
thermopile.      It  is  also  much   more  accurate,   for  Professor  Laugley 


j    error    of  a    single    measure    with    it    at    lesd   than    I 
I  per  cent. 

To  protect  the  grating  from  air  currents  and  sudden  changes  of 
I  temperature  it  is  enclosed  in  a  chamber  lined  with  copper  to  aecui'o 
a  uquable  distribution  of  temperature.  This  chamber  is  contained  in 
I  a  long  cylinder  of  wood  or  ebouit«,  which  is  also  furnished  with  four 
l,«r  more  coaxial  cardboard  diaphragms  pierced  with  apertures  6  mm.  in 
I  diameter,  and  separated  by  ebonite  rings,  which  form  a  succession  of 
I  dram -like  chambers  through  which  the  radiation  pa^es,  and  which 
1-  efibctually  stop  air  currents  from  without  The  moutli  of  this  cylinder 
I  is  fumisbed  with  a  revolving  cardboard  disc  with  suitable  stops  which 
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admit  ar  shut  out  the  radiation  at  pleostire.  At  the  buck  of  I 
coppei'-lined  tliamber  containing  ihe  strips  is  a  layer  of  solid  noo 
conducting  material  through  which  the  connecting  wires  paea  I 
binding  screws,  and  behind  this  is  a  chamber  containing  the  ardjuat 
able  resistance  by  which  the  two  arms  of  the  bridge  may  be  oounte 
balanced  to  perfect  equality.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  two  arms  i 
equal  OB  possible  at  first,  since,  if  unequal,  the  incremetit  of  r 
of  the  larger  cauaed  by  a,  general  rise  of  temperature  exceeds  that  o 
the  smaller,  necessitating  a  frequent  readjustment  of  the  variabl 
resistance,  and  producing  a  "drift"  of  the  galvanometer  needle  whieS 
slowly  changes  ita  direction  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  rot 
rises  or  falls.  A  similar  drift  due  to  different  causes  also  affects  I 
thermopile  when  the  galvanometer  is  very  delicate. 

The  requirements  of  the  instrument  necessitate  in  the  conatructiot 
of  the  grating  the  use  of  a  metal  of  high  electrical  resistance  and  t 
resistance  of  which  changes  considerably  with  change  of  temperatur* 
At  the  same  time  the  metal  requires  to  be  tenacious  as  well  as  duclO^ 
and  not  liable  to  become  oxidised  or  changed  by  exposure  to  the  i 
The  metals  which  seem   to  best  meet  these  requirements  are  t 
platinum,  and  palladium, 

The  bolometer  has  been  quite  recently  appUed  by  Tschqlieeff^  i 
the  measurement  of  dielectric  constants,  and  in  the  detection  i 
Hertzian  waves. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  an  instrument  such  as  the  bole 
meter,  which  depends  in  its  action  on  the  change  of  resistaaco  of 
wire  with   temperature,  a  variation  which  is   always  comparative^ 
small,  could  be  made  to  surpass  or  even  approach  in  deh'cacy  as  i 
radiometer    a  properly-designed  and  carefully-constructed  i 
such  as  the  thermopile,  which  depends  on  the  tbermo-electromotiv 
force  developed  by  difference  of  temperature  at  the  junctiona  of  tl 
dissimilar   metals.      If  an   instrument  of  the  latter   class    could 
constructed  as  delicately  as  Langley's  bolometer,  a  better  result  < 
to  bo  obtained-     The  one  ponit,  however,  in  which  tlie  bolometer  hi 
a   great  advantage   is  the  smallness  of  the  mass  of  the  part  to  t 
heated,  whereas  in  the  thermopile,  however  delicate  the  bars  may  fa 
the  mass  is  so  large  that  the  rate  of  heating  and  the  ultimate  rise  Q 
temperature  must  be  comparatively  small.     A  thermopile  cannot  1 
made  with  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  as  thin  as  tbe  wires  of  til 
bolometer,  and  such  a  construction  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  t 
the  thermo-electromotive  force  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  v. 
of  resistance  is  in  the  bolometer.      If  the  connecting  wires  bad  i 
'  Tsohqlieeir,  Jtnimnt  lU  la  SocifIA  Physiee-Chani^w  Rmtr,  1890,  p.  116. 
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resistance  no  advantage  would  be  gnioed  by  having  more  than  a  single 
pair  of  bare  in  the  pile,  provided  the  galvanometer  wore  properly 
proportioned,  and  the  mass  of  the  instrument  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  problem  on  hand  is  then  reduced  to  the  invention 
of  some  delicate  method  of  detecting  the  current  in  a,  single  couple, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  given  by  Professor  C.  V. 
Boys  in  the  beautiful  instrument  named  the  radio-micrometer, 

250.  The  Radio-Hicpometer. — The  active  part  of  tlie  instrument 
devised  by  Professor  Boys '  (the  radio-micrometer)  consists  of  a  very 
light  circuit  (Fig.  13i)  composed  of  a  single  loop  of  fine  bare  copper 
wire,  to  the  lower  ends  of  which  a  pair  of  very  light  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth^  are  soldered.  These  bars  form  a  thermoelectric 
couple,  and  the  circuit  is  completed  by  soldering  them  side  by  side 
at  their  lower  ends  to  a  very  small  disc  of  thin  copper,  or  (if  the 
instrument  is  intended  for  spectrum  analysis)  to  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  copper  foil  on  which  the  radiation  is  received.  Wlien  radiation 
falls  on  this  disc  the  lowei*  junction  of  the  couple  becomes  heated  and 
a  current  traverees  the  circuit,  and  in  order  to  detect  this  the  circuit 
suspended  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  (Fig.  135),  in  which  it  is 
deflected,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomson's  siphon  recorder,  or  the  moving 
coil  galvanometer."  It  thus  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  an  ideal 
thermopile  of  e.vceodingly  small  mass,  while  the  current  ie  detected 
without  the  aid  of  a  separate  gal\'unometer. 

The  circuit  is  suapendod  by  being  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
very  thin  capillary  glass  tube,  5  cm.  long,  which  is  suspended  by  a 
quartz  fibre  made  by  the  bow-and-arrow  itroceas.*     Close  to  the  top 

C.  V.  Boys,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  eixxx..  A,  p.  16»,  1888-8B  ;  Joum.  Soc  ArU, 
lltliOctobiirlSSII. 

Alloys  of  those  lUDtals  are  pr<rerablf.  Thus,  as  ProfiisBor  Boys  pointa  out, 
82B<-)-l  S£  U  Iwttcr  than  Bi  in  the  ratio  10:!),  nod  14  m-t-1  Si  U  better  tbim  S6, 
■gun  10  Di  +  1  Sb  auil  S&  and  Cd  in  e()UivnIout  jiroportions  are  still  better,  but 
the  Utter  alloy  ts  troubloaome  to  work.  Tho  diaienaious  of  the  cironit  employed 
were :  themuielecCric  ban  i  x  ^  x  g^  inch ;  So.  3tl  copper  wire  mwie  into  s  circuit 
inch  loDg  and  about  fy  inch  wide ;  ■  cnpjier  bost-receiTiiig  surface  about  ^  inch 
-Aiaineter,  and  blackiuisl  on  the  side  (>xposl^d  to  the  radiation ;  mirror  ^  iuoh  iqiiaro 
md  ih  inuh  thick.  The  ((uarU  fibre  was  4  iucbea  long  and  ,^  inch  thick,  and 
lli«  ir^ght  of  the  complete  cirmit  was  half  a  grain. 

This  principip  of  fixed  magnet  and  movable  coil  ap|)ear»  to  have  been  employed 
by  Sturgeon  as  wrly  as  1B8S,  and  U.  D'Arsonvn!,  on  fith  February  1688,  exhibited, 
•t  a  mtw^g  of  tho  Physical  Society  of  Prance,  an  instnimeBt  called  by  him  the 
thermo-galvanomster,  with  whieli  the  radio. miorometer  of  Boys  was  identical  tn  oil 
•BMntial  respscta.  la  dvtail,  however,  the  two  instruments  differ  OBSanlJally ;  but 
rhen  ProtwHWr  Buyx  liecome  acquainted  with  the  work  of  D'Arsonval,  hv  at  once 
(ViXj  •dmittcd  tho  claim  of  the  latter  to  priority. 
*  SceWa.ifnff.,  June  1887. 
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of  the  tube  a  very  light  galvanometer  mirror  is  fastened,  so  that 
any  heat  which  may  fall  upon  it  has  no  influence  on  the  circuit 
below.  The  circuit  of  copper  wire  hangs  in  a  narrow  hole  within  a 
mass  of  brass  situated  between  the  pole-pieces,  NS,  of  a  powerful 
permanent  steel  magnet  and  the  little  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth 
(or  alloy)  hang  below  within  a  cavity  drilled  out  of  a  mass  of  soft  iron, 
where  the  radiation  falls  upon  the  junction  through  a  transverse 
apertiu^  (Fig.  135).  Thus,  while  the  circuit  hangs  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  the  central  mass  of  soft  iron  (shaded  dark  in  Fig.  1 35) 
screens  the  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  prevents  any  trouble  arising 


jm 
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Pig.  134. 


Fig.  185. 


from  diamagnetism.  Such  disturbances  have  been  so  completely 
overcome  that  a  strong  magnet  may  be  moved  about  close  to  the 
instrument  without  affecting  it 

Figure  136  shows  the  whole  instrument  enclosed  within  a  thick 
wooden  cover  (dotted  outline),  which  prevents  external  radiation  and 
draughts  from  falling  upon  and  unequally  warming  the  metal  cavity. 
Attached  to  this  wooden  cover  is  a  paper  tube,  which  projects  in  front 
of  the  chamber  containing  the  thermoelectric  pair.  The  radiation 
enters  through  this  tube,  and  it  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  diaphragms 
such  as  Langley  used  with  his  bolometer.     A  glass  window  closes  the 
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back  of  the  chamber,  so  that  it  is  poBsible  to  see  whether  the  radiation 
falU  upon  the  copper  disc  as  intended,  while  the  glass  protects  the 
junction  from  the  dark  heat  of  the  ej"e. 

Besides  its  extreme  quickness  of  action  and  delicacy,  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  instrument  are  its  freedom  from  extraneous 
thermal  and  magnetic  influences,  the  circuit  being  suspended  in  a 
cavity  within  a  mass  of  metal.  It  has  also  a  constant  and  definite 
zero,  given  by  tbo  control  of  the  suspending  fibre,  and  this  being 
of    quartz,    the    difficulties    caused   by    the    uncertain    behaviour    of 


U 


silk  under  varying  conditions  of  tempera tii re  and  humidity  are 
obviated.  The  sensibility  of  the  apparatus  may  also  l>e  varied  at 
pleasure,  and  it  may  be  rendered  "dead  beat,"  or  its  logarithmic 
decrement  may  be  varied  at  will.  A  further  advantage  is  that  in 
spectroscopic  work  the  radiation  may  bo  limited  by  n  narrow  slit 
without  seriously  reducing  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  it  must,  like  the  galvanometer,  be  kept  in  a  fixed 
[position,  and  cannot  be  handled  or  pointed  in  other  than  a  horiaontal 
direction,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  less  convenient  than  thermopile 
or  bolometer. 
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The  radio-micrometer  may  be  used  differentially  by  placing  a 
second  couple  in  the  upper  end  of  the  circuity  and  this  may  be 
furnished  with  a  separate  window,  so  that  the  radiation  from  one 
source  may  fall  on  one  couple,  and  the  other  may  be  exposed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  radiation  from  any  other  source. 

Besides  being  vastly  more  sensitive  than  the  thermopile,  the  radio- 
micrometer  has  a  further  advantage,  which  is  most  important  in 
astronomical  work,  for  a  measure  can  be  effected  with  it  in  a 
few  seconds  instead  of  the  several  minutes  necessary  to  the  older 
apparatus.  So  great  was  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  constructed 
by  Boys  that  the  radiation  received  by  the  mirror  of  a  telescope 
of  16  inches  aperture  from  a  candle  situated  at  a  distance  of 
between  2  and  3  miles  was  distinctly  observable,  and  an  amount 
of  heat  of  about  Ynhjs'u  ^^  ^^^^  received  from  the  full  moon  could 
be  detected  with  certainty.  It  was,  therefore,  legitimately  hoped 
that  this  instrument  would  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  radiation  from  the  fixed  stars  had  yet  been  perceived. 
Stellar  Experiments  in  this  direction  had  been  made  in  1869  by  Huggins^ 

radiation.  ^^.j^  ^Yiq  thermopile;  but  although  the  results  did  not  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  thermopile  was  capable  of  detecting  such  feeble 
radiation,  yet  they  made  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the  effects 
observed  were  really  due  to  stellar  radiation.  A  year  later  Mr. 
Stone,^  using  the  great  equatorial  at  Greenwich  and  a  single  couple, 
found  that  at  night  every  slight  change  in  the  sky,  even  though 
in\'isible  to  the  eye,  so  disturbed  the  galvanometer  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  effects  due  to  the  stars  and  those 
caused  by  the  varying  clearness  of  the  sky.  This  difficulty  was  largely 
obviated  by  placing  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  object-glass  two  thermo- 
electric pairs  so  connected  that  the  heating  of  the  exposed  face  of  one 
would  produce  an  effect  opposite  in  kind  to  that  produced  by  the 
heating  of  the  exposed  face  of  the  other.  Under  these  conditions  a 
change  in  the  sky  affected  the  two  faces  equally  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
galvanometer  was  not  disturbed  by  variations  of  the  sky;  but  if  a  star 
were  allowed  to  shine  first  on  one  face  and  then  on  the  other,  cor- 
responding deflections  in  opposite  directions  ought  to  be  obtained. 
This  arrangement  had  been  employed  previously  by  Lord  Kosse  *  in 
his  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Stone  concluded  from 
his  experiments  that  the  radiation  from  Arcturus  heated  the  face  of 
the  pile  through  about  ^\j-  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit !    A  quantity  which 

>  Wm.  Huggins,  Proe.  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  309,  1869. 
2  E.  J.  Stone,  Proc,  Boy.  Soc^  vol.  xviii.  p.  159,  1869. 
'  Lord  Rosse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  voL  xvii.  p.  436,  1869. 
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might   be  registered   by  any  well -constructed   liquid -in -glass   ther- 
mometer. 

With  the  radio-micrometer,  however,  which  is  vastly  more  sensitive 
than  the  thermopile,  and  which  would  detect  with  certainty  a  radiation 
enormously  less  than  that  of  the  full  moon,  Boys^  could  find  no 
radiation  effect  from  Arcturus  or  any  other  star  or  planet,  and  he 
has  consequently  proved  that  no  heating  effect  from  the  stars  has 
yet  been  observed. 

251.  Other  Sensitive  Radiometers. — A  modification  of  the  differential  thermo-  Micro- 
meter has  been  devised  by  Professor  H.  F.  Weber,^  of  Zurich,  which  he  calls  a  radiometer, 
micro-radiometer,  and  for  which  he  claims  a  delicacy  that  will  detect  one  hundred- 
millionth  of  a  degree.  In  this  instrument  the  two  bulbs  of  the  differential  thermo- 
meter arc  replaced  by  two  thin  boxes  of  brass,  one  end  of  each  of  which  consists  of 
a  plate  of  rock-salt.  These  boxes  are  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  a  narrow  glass 
tube,  the  bore  of  which  is  about  1  sq.  mm.  in  area.  Near  each  end  of  this  tube  a 
small  bulb  is  blown,  and  these  bulbs  and  about  5  mm.  of  the  tube  at  each  end  are 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  prevented  by  capillary  action  from 
entering  the  boxes  at  the  ends,  and  the  middle  of  the  tube  (between  the  bulbs)  is 
tilled  with  mercury.  Now  if  one  box  is  warmed  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  driven 
towards  the  other,  and  this  displacement  is  detected  electrically  by  causing  the  5 
mm.  or  so  of  zinc  sulphate  at  each  end,  between  the  small  bulbs  and  the  mercury, 
to  form  the  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  the  other  ti^'o  arms  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  resistances,  which  are  put  into  connection  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solution 
by  wires  sealed  into  the  bulbs.  Thus  when  any  displacement  occurs  one  column  of 
the  zinc  sulphate  is  lengthened  while  the  other  is  shortened,  so  that  the  resistance 
of  one  arm  is  increased  while  that  of  the  other  is  diminished,  and  both  causes  con- 
spire to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  bridge.  With  this  complex  apparatus  Weber 
states  that  the  heat  of  the  moon  produced  an  oscillation  of  100  scale  divisions  of  the 
galvanometer. 

A  delicate  instrument  for  detecting  thermal  radiation  has  been  constructed  by  Tasimeter. 
Edison,  and  is  named  the  Tasimeter.  In  this  instrument  the  part  of  the  apparatus 
exposed  to  radiation  is  a  thin  strip  of  vulcanite,  which  is  supported  between  a  screw 
at  one  end  and  a  carbon  resistance  at  the  other,  so  that  when  it  expands  it  presses 
against  the  carbon,  and  so  diminishes  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In 
describing  this  apparatus  Professor  Barrett'  says:  "The  heat  radiated  from  one 
finger  held  near  the  cone  is  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  the  galvanometer  index 
right  across  and  off  the  scale.  In  a  letter  relating  to  this  tasimeter  Mr.  Edison 
writes  to  me  as  follows :  *  By  holding  a  lighted  cigar  several  feet  away  I  have 
thrown  the  light  right  off  the  scale,  and  by  increasing  the  delicacy  of  the  galvano- 
meter the  tasimeter  may  be  made  so  sensitive  that  the  heat  from  your  body,  while 
standing  8  feet  from  it  and  in  a  line  with  the  cone,  will  throw  the  light  off  the 
scale,  and  the  radiation  from  a  gas-jet,  100  feet  away,  gives  a  sensible  deflection.*" 
It  thus  appears  that  this  instrument  compares  favourably  in  delicacy  with  the 
thermopile,  but  that  it  is  far  beliind  the  radio-micrometer,  either  as  a  detecter  or  a 
trustworthy  meter. 


»  C.  V.  Boys,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  480,  1890. 

*-»  Weber,  Archives  de  OerUre,  1887,  p.   347.     See  Professor  Boys's  "Cantor 
Lectures,"  Journal  of  (he  Society  of  Arts,  20th  September  1889. 
»  W.  F.  Barrett,  Telegraphic  Journal,  15th  November  1878. 
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Michelson. 


Joule. 


Professor  A.  A.  Michelsou  ^  has  also  employed  the  large  coefBcient  of  expanaon 
of  vulcanite  in  the  construction  of  a  sensitive  thermometer.  In  this  instmment  a 
very  thin  plate  of  vulcanite  is  gummed  to  an  equal  plate  of  copper,  about  50  mm. 
long,  1  mm.  broad,  and  0*1  mm.  thick.  The  lower  extremity  of  this  plate  is 
fixed  while  the  upper  is  gummed  to  a  thin  glass  index,  the  end  of  which  is  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  and  presses  against  a  mirror  suspended  by  a  thread.  When  the 
temperature  rises  the  double  plate  of  copper  and  vulcanite  curves,  owing  to  the 
unequal  dilatations  of  the  two  substances,  and  this  motion  is  transmitted  by  the 
glass  thread  to  the  mirror  whose  deflection  is  noted  by  the  motion  of  a'  spot  of 
light  on  a  scale.  The  form  of  the  compound  strip  is  rectangular,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  used  in  spectrum  analysis  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  employed  merely  as 
a  thermoscope,  the  strips  may  be  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  helix  after  the  manner  of 
Br^guet's  metallic  thermometer,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 
Besides  its  simplicity  (a  galvanometer  not  being  required),  the  advantages  claimed 
for  this  instrument  are  quick  action,  facility  of  regulation,  and  extreme  sensitiveness. 

A  sensitive  thermoscope,  depending  in  its  indications  on  the  air  currents  set  up 
in  an  unequally  heated  compartment,  was  devised  by  Joule.^  A  glass  tube,  2  feet 
long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  compartments  by 
a  blackened  pasteboard  diaphragm,  leaving  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom  about  1 
inch  wide,  the  diaphragm  being  about  2  inches  shorter  than  the  tube.  In  the 
space  at  the  up|)er  end  a  small  magnetised  sewing-needle,  furnished  with  a  glass  index, 
is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread.  Tlie  tube  is  tlius  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  plane  through  its  axis,  and  if  the  temperature  in  one  of  these  chambers  is  higher 
than  in  the  other  a  flow  of  air  takes  place  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  above,  and 
from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  below.  The  suspended  needle  is  deflected  by  this 
current,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  becomes  greater  as  the  directive  force 
of  the  needle  is  diminished.  The  heat  of  the  moon's  light  was  easily  detected  by 
means  of  this  instnmient. 


^  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Journal  de  PhysiqitCt  tom.  i.  p.  183,  1882. 
-  Joule,  Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  ami  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
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CONDUCTION 


SECTION   I 

ON   THE   CONDUCTIVITY   OF   SOLIDS 

252.  Preliminary  Considerations. — One  of  the  three  processes  by 
which  heat  is  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  or  from  one  part 
of  a  body  to  another,  is  termed  conduction ;  the  other  two  have  been 
considered  already,  and  are  known  as  convection  and  radiation.  In 
the  case  of  radiation  the  propagation  takes  place  with  the  velocity 
of  light,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  absorbing  media,  when  radiant 
energy  is  transmitted  through  any  body,  it  leaves  the  intermediate 
parts  apparently  unaffected. 

The  propagation  of  heat  by  conduction,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  comparatively  a  very  slow  process,  and  the  heat,  in  travelling 
through  a  body  by  this  method,  increases  the  temperature  of  the 
intermediate  parts,  and  remains  partly  lodged  in  them,  at  least  until 
a  stationary  condition  is  attained.  When  one  end  of  a  metal  rod 
is  placed  in  a  lamp-flame,  a  gradual  rise  of  temperature  is  noticed 
along  the  bar,  the  parts  nearest  the  flame  being  warmer  than  those 
more  remote.  For  some  time  the  temperature  at  each  point  of  the 
bar  gradually  increases,  but  ultimately  a  stationary  condition  is 
reached,  and  the  temperature  at  each  point  remains  permanently  the 
same.  In  this  stationary  state,  however,  there  is  still  a  flow  of  heat 
along  the  rod,  and  the  temperature  has  become  steady,  merely  because 
the  heat  is  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  rod  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied 
at  the  end. 

The  process  of  conduction  is  usually  regarded  as  essentially  different 
from  that  of  radiation,  and  it  is  sometimes  described  as  the  passage  of 
heat  from  one  body  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another, 
'*  by  contact,"  so  that  the  heat  passes  from  one  layer  to  another  while 
the  matter  remains  at  rest.  This  mode  of  passage  might  be  intelligible 
if  heat  were  regarded  as  a  fluid,  but  from  any  other  point  of  view  it 
is  without  meaning.  In  the  process  of  radiation  heat  is  propagated 
as  a  free-wave  motion  in  the  ether,  but  in  the  process  of  conduction 
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the  action  of  the  matter  through  which  the  heat  travels  becomes  of 
prime  importance.  Each  molecule  as  it  becomes  heated  may  affect 
those  around  it^  either  by  direct  radiation  or  by  forcing  into  vibra- 
tion those  with  which  it  may  come  into  contact.  On  consideTatioD, 
therefore,  it  will  appear  that  no  entirely  new  process  is  essentially 
involved  in  the  conduction  of  heat^  but  that  all  equalisation  of  tem- 
perature may  be  effected  either  by  convection  or  by  a  process  of 
intermolecular  radiation  and  absorption. 

Let  us  return  to  the  molecular  theory,  and  assimilate  the  molecules 
of  a  body  to  tuning-forks,  or  other  vibrating  systems,  each  having  one 
or  more  definite  periods  of  vibration,  and,  bearing  in  mind  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  Art.  228,  let  us  consider  the  propagation  of 
heat  along  a  bar  heated  at  one  end.  For  greater  clearness  let  us 
suppose  that  the  end  of  the  bar  is  heated  by  being  placed  very  close 
to  a  hot  radiating  surface,  such  as  a  white-hot  metal  ball,  and  let  the 
molecules  of  the  bar  be  supposed  free  to  vibrate  independently — 
that  is,  spaced  in  the  ether  so  that  they  may  vibrate  freely.  The 
ball  is  then  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  source  of  waves  in  the  ether, 
which,  when  emitted,  fall  upon  the  end  of  the  bar.  These  waves  are 
at  first  chiefly  used  up  in  setting  in  vibration  a  thin  layer  of  molecules 
at  the  end  of  the  bar.  This  layer  (which  we  may  say  is  a  few  millions 
of  molecules  deep)  absorbs  the  waves  at  first  almost  completely,  and 
protects  those  behind  from  disturbance.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
front  molecules  are  set  in  active  vibration,  and  become  sources  of 
disturbance  themselves,  radiating  waves  in  the  ether,  so  that  new 
molecules  in  the  rear  begin  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  disturbance 
is  thus  gradually  propagated  along  the  bar  by  a  process  of  absorption 
and  subsequent  radiation  (by  the  molecules)  of  the  waves  from  the 
source  of  heat 

So  far  we  have  no  contact  considerations  whatever,  the  whole 
process  is  simply  the  propagation  of  wave  motion  through  an  absorb- 
ing system.  Of  course  the  molecules  may  be  in  contact,  at  least 
some  of  them  may,  and  jangling  may  take  place,  so  that  when  one 
molecule  is  disturbed  it  forces  the  vibrations  of  others  close  to  it 
The  supposition  of  actual  contact  is,  however,  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  intelligible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  as  will  perhaps  be 
more  clear  from  the  following  illustration. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  vast  number  of  boats  are  moored  in  a 
large  harbour,  and  let  each  boat  floating  on  the  water  correspond  to 
a  molecule  of  matter  in  the  ether.  Now  let  a  storm  arise  at  some 
distance  out  at  sea,  and  let  the  waves  travelling  to  shore  approach 
the  harbour,  and  be  of  such  a  period  that  the  boats  absorb  them  and 
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are  thos  eet  vibrating.  The  first  waves  which  arrive  will  be  almost 
entirely  ahsorbed  by  the  front  row  of  boats,  so  that  those  nearer  land 
are  quite  protected  from  disturbance.  After  a  little,  however,  the 
front  ranks  are  in  violent  osciUation,  and  cease  to  absorb  any  sensible 
fraction  of  the  waves  which  fall  upon  them;  or,  regarded  from  the 
other  point  of  view,  they  radiate  as  mnch  as  they  absorb.  The 
waves  are  now  able  to  penetrate  farther,  and  gradually  reach  the 
boats  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  disturbance  is  thus  gradually  amducted 
through  the  whole  system. 

The  propagation  of  a  disturbance  in  this  manner  would  be  expected 
to  be  a  fairly  alow  process,  such  as  we  actually  observe  in  nature, 
the  rate  of  propagation  being  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
waves  are  absorbed  by  the  molecules  and  by  the  molecular  capacities 
— that  is,  by  the  whole  period  of  absorption  of  any  molecule,  or 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  absorption  by  a 
molecule,  and  the  stage  at  which  it  radiates  as  much  as  it  absorbs. 
This  interval  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  molecules, 
and  the  conductirity  may  he  expected  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
substances.^  The  simplest  experiments  show  lis  that  ilifferent  bodies 
vary  enormously  in  conducting  powers.  For  example,  a  silver  spoon 
placed  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea  soon  becomes  heated  throughout  its  length, 
while  a  glass  rod  placed  in  the  same  cup  will  scarcely  over  show  any 
perceptible  increase  of  temperature  at  its  farther  end ;  but  although 
we  have  substances  like  glass  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  yet 
we  have  no  non-conductors  of  heat  as  we  have  non- conductors  of 
electricity.  This  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  is  mnch  felt  in  almost 
eroiy  department  of  practical  life. 

CoMPAnjSO\    OF   CONDDCTIMTIKS 

2SS.  In^n-Haosz's  Experlmeiit.^One  of  the  earliest  methods  of 
a/mpariju;  the  conductivities  of  different  bodies  for  heat  was  suggested 
by  Franklin,  and  the  comparison  was  carried  out  by  Ingcn-Hausz.'' 
Bars  of  the  various  eubstances  were  prepared  and  coated  with  bees'- 
wax.      Their  ends  were  then   immersed   in   a  hath   A   of  hot   oil 

>  not«t.  «u|1[h>sfJ  that  hcnt  uceD<l9  in  a  aoliil  mora  rapiiUy  tiian  it  dtooends,  but 
the  ohwrrationa  wlu'tli  led  him  to  ibia  opiniou  were  probabty  iiiAiieuoed  in  >  con- 
sidwabb  degree  liy  ujiwatd  air  currents.  For  ev«n  in  the  au-pnl1ed  VKCiiuni  of  an 
air  pump  nifficicDt  nir  rertwins  to  expluiu  his  vxperimeDla.  Ascending  currents  miv 
produced  in  thu  neighbourhood  ot  the  hot  boily,  uid  for  this  ivoson  cold  sir  cod- 
tinnally  «]iproachci  its  lowor  parts,  so  that  tlie  heat  is  carriiHl  opwarda. 

'  iDBMi-Haiiu  (Joau):  "Sur  Ira  mitaux  comma  conduclwiits  de  la  ohaloiir," 
Journ.  ittJ%yii.,  torn,  xxxiv.  pp.  OS,  380;  I78B, 
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(Fig.  137),  and  aiUtt  standing  some  time  it  was  olwen-ed  tluit  IJ 
melted  oS  the  dilTeront  bars  to  different  lengths.  On  son 
of  the  bars  the  wax  is  melted  off  mo: 
rapidly,  and  on  some  to  greater  di 
tancea,  than  od  nthiu^,  but  it  does  na 
hold  that  those  from  which  the 
is  melted  must  rapidly  at  first  are 
from  wliich  it  will  be  furthest  melt* 
on  prolonged  immersion.  If  all  tb 
bars  hud  the  same  conducting  jMWt 
Fin.  137— liiKi^ii-iia"""'  EspiThii-m.  — timt,  jg^  allowed  the  same  flow  ^ 
heat  per  unit  time — then  when  the  wax  is  melting  the  temperatni 
at  any  point  of  the  bar  will  he  less  the  greater  the  specific  heat,  < 
that  on  those  of  the  lowest  specific  heat  the  wait  will  melt  ma 
rapidly ;  but  on  prolonged  immersion  the  temperature  of  the  In 
reaches  a  permanent  state,  and  all  the  hoat  which  enters  it  by  condu 
tion  leaves  it  by  radiation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Tyndall  that  the  teii]|Mr 
ture  wave  travels  faster  in  bismuth  than  in  iron,  though  the  conductivil 
of  bismuth  is  much  loss  than  that  of  iron.  The  specific  heat  becnmi 
of  no  account  when  the  stationary  state  is  attained,  and  the  length  i 
wax  melted  will  he  greater  as  the  conductivity  is  greater,  Tl 
length  melted  off  when  the  permanent  state  is  arrived  at  will  no 
however,  be  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  conductivities,  but  if  the  bai 
have  the  same  cross-section  and  the  same  coefficients  of  emission,  « 
shall  show  further  on  that  the  conducti^-ities  ^  and  Ic'  of  any  two  a 
which  the  lengths  ultimately  melted  off  are  I  and  l  are  i'elat«d  by  U 
ei|Ufttion 


To  secure  the  same  coefficient  of  emission  the  lars  may  be  < 
plated  and  polished.  The  rate  of  melting  of  the  wax  on  any  bi 
measures  the  rate  at  which  a  wave  of  temperature  travels  along  i 
but  this  is  not  the  conductivity-  The  relative  conduct ivitJCB  M 
determined  alone  from  the  lengtlis  melted  off  when  tho  permoM 
stage  is  arrived  at. 

Another  form  of  the  experiment  consists  in  attaching  small  pellet 
to  the  lower  sides  of  the  bars  by  means  of  was.  Tho  temperature  i 
which  the  wax  is  sufficiently  softened  to  allow  tlie  pellets  to  fall  o 
travels  along  the  bars  at  diS'erent  rates,  but  if  the  balls  be  eqoftlt 
spaced  the  conductivities  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  numbere  of  b 
melted  off  when  tho  permanent  state  is  attained. 
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Rectilineau  Flow  of  Heat — Conddction  through  an 
Infinite  Wall 

254.  Precise  DeSnitlon  of  Conductivity. — The  first  to  give  » 

thoroughly  acieiitifio  definition  of  conducting  power  was  Fourier,  who, 
in  his  Tli^rle  Aiwli/tupie  de  la  cluUeitr  (1822),  treated  the  subject  of  the 
propagation  of  heat  with  a  power  and  completeness  which  left  littlu 
room  for  extension  or  improvement,  and  suggeated  or  rendered  possible 
almost  all  later  developments.' 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  notion  of  conduction,  let  us  consider 
the  case  o(  a  plane  lamina  or  wall,  with  parallel  faces,  one  of  which  is 
bept  at  a  fixed  temperature  &,,  while  the  other  is  maintained  at  0^ 
Here  there  will  be  established  a  permanent  state  and  a  uniform  flow 
of  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  face,  and  the  temjierature  may 
be  taken  to  fall  uniformly  from  $^  at  one  face  to  &.,  at  the  other,  if 
the  wall  be  throughout  of  the  same  material,  and  if  the  conducting 
power  doGB  not  depend  on  the  temperature.  Hence,  if  we  consider 
any  plane  drawn  in  the  wall  parallel  to  the  faces,  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  quantity  of  beat  will  pa^  across  every  such  plane  per  second 
when  the  permanent  state  ia  established. 

In  estimating  this  quantity  of  heat  the  lirst  principle  that  we 
make  use  of  is,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  such  a 
all  is  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  (fl,  -  6,) 
of  its  faces.  This  we  may  regard  aa  established  by  experiment 
From  this  it  will  follow  that  for  waUs  of  the  same  substance  and  of 
difforont  thicknesses,  whose  faces  have  the  same  temperature  diSerence 
(P,  -  ffj),  the  How  will  bo  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  thickness.  For 
since  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  faces  is  the  same  for 
all  the  walls,  then  the  fall  per  unit  thickness  ia  inversely  as  the  thick- 
ness, and  consequently  the  flow  through  a  plate  of  unit  thickness 
of  any  wall,  which  is  the  same  as  the  flow  through  the  wall,  will 
be  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Further,  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  flows  through  an  area  A  of  such  a  wall  in  a  time  I  will 
be  proportional  to  A  and  also  to  (.  We  consequently  have  for  the 
quantity  whicli  flows  through  a  plate  of  area  A  and  thickness  e  in 
a  time  t — 


'  With  respect  lo  Fouiier'a  work,  Profcssor  Tait  »»js:  "  lu  Mcjuisitely  originftl 
methoils  have  been  the  source  of  inspintioo  of  some  of  the  gri»test  matliem&ticiaDs  ; 
Mid  the  mere  application  of  one  of  its  simplest  portions  to  tLa  coodaction  of 
eleetridtv  hna  made  the  name  of  Ohm  famous." 
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The  coefficient  K  is  a  quantity  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  is  called  the  condicctivity  of  the  substance.  Taking  the 
case  of  a  wall  of  unit  thickness,  with  unit  difference  of  temperature 
between  its  faces,  we  find  that  the  conductivity  K  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  per  unit  time  through  unit  area  of  a  plate 
of  unit  thickness,  having  unit  difference  of  temperature  between  its  faces. 

If  we  suppose  the  lamina  to  have  an  infinitely  small  thickness  dx 
and  an  infinitely  small  temperature  difference  dO  between  its  faces, 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  it  in  a  small  time  dt  will  be 

(tx  dx 

The  quantity  dOjdx  is  the  gradient  of  temperature  at  any  point — ^that  is, 
the  change  of  temperature  per  unit  thickness — and  the  above  expres- 
sion for  Q,  which  is  of   fundamental  importance  in   the  theory  of 

Y 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  139. 


conduction,  expresses  that  the  flow  through  unit  area  per  unit  time 
is  equal  to  the  conductivity  K  multiplied  by  the  temperature  gradient 
We  have  so  far  considered  the  substance  homogeneous — that  is,  that 
each  layer  of  the  wall  possesses  the  same  conducting  power,  so  that 
the  temperature  falls  uniformly  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  the 
temperature  gradient  is  uniform.  The  curve  representing  the  relation 
between  the  temperature  0  at  any  point  and  the  distance  x  of  the 
point  from  one  face  will  therefore  be  a  right  line  (Fig.  138) — 

The  constants  a  and  h  are  easily  determined,  for  when  a?  =  0  we  have 
6  =  6^,  therefore  a=  0^;  and  when  x  =  e  we  have  0=$^  therefore 
6^  =  6^  + he  or  6  =  (^g  ~"  ^i)/^-  The  temperature  at  any  point  of  the 
wall  is  consequently 

*  c 

If,  however,  the  various  layers  of  the  wall  have  different  conductivities 
the  temperature  gradient  will  not  be  uniform,  and  the  relation  between 
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6  and  x  will  not  be  linear.  When  the  conductivity  is  good  the  slope 
of  temperature  will  be  small,  but  the  reverse  will  hold  when  the  con- 
ductivity is  bad.  Fig.  139  would  represent  the  temperature  curve  for 
a  wall  in  which  the  conductivity  gradually  improved  from  the  face  0^ 
to  the  face  6^  Something  like  this  may  actually  hold  in  nature,  for 
the  quantity  K,  instead  of  being  a  constant  for  a  given  kind  of  matter, 
will  in  general  depend  upon  its  physical  state  as  regards  temperature 
and  pressure.  We  know  that  electrical  conductivity  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  the  evidence  as  to  thermal  conductivity  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  accurate  or  extended.  In  general,  those  substances 
which  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity  are  also  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  and  anything  which  affects  one  may  also  influence  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  the  wall  considered  above,  the  temperatures  of  the  layers 
near  the  face  6^  are  higher  than  those  near  the  face  6^ ;  consequently,  if 
the  conductivity  at  high  is  less  than  at  low  temperatures,  the  slope  of 
temperature  will  be  steeper  near  the  face  6^  than  near  the  face  6^ 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  when  the  steady  state  is  established,  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  passes  each  layer  is  the  same,  and  we  have 
therefore 

K  7-= constant. 
dx 

Hence  if  K  be  given  as  a  function  of  x  and  ^,  the  above  differential 
equation  determines  the  form  of  the  temperature  curve  and  the  gradient 
at  each  point  of  the  wall. 

Ex.  1.  If  K  varies  as  d,  then — 

ff^^ax-rh, 

and  the  temperatnre  curve  is  consequently  a  parabola. 
Ex.  2.  If  K  varies  inversely  as  ar,  we  have 

and  the  temperature  curve  is  again  a  parabola. 
Ex.  3.  If  K  is  proportional  to  a;,  we  have 


$=aj—=a  \ogx+hy 


or 

J 

and  the  temperature  curve  is  consequently  logarithmic. 

255.  Steady  Flow  of  Heat  through  a  Long  Bar. — Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  long  bar  heated  steadily  at  one  end.  For  some  time 
after  the  first  application  of  heat  at  the  end  the  temperature  at  each 
point  of  the  bar  will  gradually  rise,  but  ultimately  each  point  will 
acquire  a  stationary  temperature  and  a  steady  flow  will  take  place 
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along  the  bar.  Theoretically  it  would  require  an  infinite  time  to  reach 
this  steady  state,  but  it  is  practically  attained  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bar.  Supposing  this  stage  to 
have  been  attained,  let  0  be  the  temperature  of  the  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance X  from  the  hot  end,  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  bar.  Then 
if  we  suppose  the  temperature  gradient  to  be  uniform  over  the  cross- 
section  A  of  the  bar  at  this  point,  or  if  its  mean  value  over  the  section 
be  dOjdx,  the  flow  of  heat  per  unit  time  across  this  section  will  be 

-KAf 
dx 

But  the  temperature  at  an  adjacent   point,  x  +  &r,  will  be  ^  +  ^dr, 

since  dB\dx  is  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  rises  along  the  bar, 
and  this  multiplied  by  &c  will  be  the  rise  of  temperature  in  passing 
from  the  point  a;  to  a:  +  Sx,  if  ^  be  taken  so  small  that  the  temperature 
gradient  is  sensibly  constant  between  the  two  points.  Hence  the  flow 
of  heat  across  the  section  at  the  point  ^  +  &c  will  be 


and  consequently  the  excess  of  what  flows  in  at  one  face  of  the  element 
over  what  flows  out  at  the  other  will  be 

dxr 

Now,  in  the  steady  state  this  excess  must  be  entirely  radiated 
from  the  surface  of  the  element,  and  denoting  the  perimeter  of  the  bar 
by^,  the  area  of  this  surface  is  ^>&c,  so  that  if  d  be  measured  from  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium — that  is,  if  0  is  the  excess  of 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  element  over  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  the  heat  radiated  by  the  element  will  be  E/?^&r, 
assuming  Newton's  law,  where  E  is  the  surface  emissivity  of  the  bar. 
Hence  in  the  steady  state  we  have  ^ 


This  equation  may  also  bo  written  in  the  form 


dx"        dt' 

where  -  dOjdt  is  what  Forbes  termed  the  statical  rate  of  cooling — that  is,  the  rate  at 
which  the  element  would  cool  if  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  bar,  and  ^'=K/c,  where 
c  is  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  substance  per  unit  volume.  For  if  we  consider  the 
element  isolated  and  to  lose  heat  by  its  surface  p^x  only,  then  the  rate  of  loss  is,  by 
Newton's  law,  £/?^^,  but  this  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  fall  of  temperature,  so 
that  if  the  rate  of  fall  of  temperature  of  the  element  be  -  dSldty  we  have 

Y,pdbx=  -ckbxrrt 
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or 


where  for  brevity  we  have  written 

It  may  be  easily  verified  by  substitution  that  the  solution  of  this 
equation  is 

where  M  and  N  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

Cor.  Ingen-Hausz's  Experiment — In  this  case  the  wax  is  melted  off 
a  bar  to  a  distance  Z,  and  the  temperature  here  is  the  melting-point 
of  the  wax.  We  also  suppose  that  the  bars  are  very  long,  so  that 
their  extremities  are  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  ; 
in  this  case  we  have  the  excess  ^  =  0,  when  x=  co ,  therefore 

0 = Mef**  +  N«-A*«  =  Mc^« , 
consequently 

M=0. 

But  when  a;  =  0  the  excess  of  temperature  is  that  of  the  source  6^^ 

therefore 

^o=N, 

and  therefore  we  have  in  general  for  the  excess  of  temperature  ^,  at  any 
distance  x. 

Now  if  on  any  bar  a  length  \  of  the  wax  is  melted  off,  we  have 

where  0^  is  the  melting-point  of  the  wax,  measured  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  hence 


M/,=iog  (J;). 


80  that 

A  dt' 

therefore,  etc. — See  further,  Fhil.  Mag.^  March  1879,  pp.  198,  251,  Dr.  0.  J.  Lodge. 

2l 
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Now  for  all  the  bars  6^  and  6q  are  the  same,  therefore  if  the  wax  is 
melted  off  to  distances  /j,  /g*  ^3>  ^^j  w®  hsLve 

fAili= fiil2= fHh=  •  •  •  constant. 

For  any  two  bars  we  have  consequently 

h    Ml 

or 

^2*    K2A2  *  KiAi* 

Hence  if  the  bars  have  the  same  cross-section,  perimeter,  and  coeffi- 
cient of  emission,  we  shall  have 

K2    A/ 
or 

256.  Comparison  of  Conductivities  by  Means  of  Three  Temper- 
atures at  Equal  Distances. — Let  the  temperatures  of  the  bar  (Fig.  140) 
at  distances  a:,  a;  +  a,  a;  +  2a,  be  6^,  0^  0^  then  we  have 

^i  =  Mc^+Ne-'*'=a  +  6,  suppose. 

Eliminating  a  and  b  from  these  equations  we  have 

=  0, 
or 

Dividing  by  e'**  -  e~f^  we  have 
that  is 

6+0 

Denoting     ^  ^   ^  by  2n  we  have  the  quadratic 

rM«  _  2mc^« +1  =  0, 
or 


Oi 

^•2 

e. 

1 

C^* 

c-'^ 

1 

c-f^" 

g-2."« 

the  positive  sign  being  taken  with  the  radical,  because  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Art.  257,  B^-v  6^  is  greater  than  26^  therefore  n  lies  between 
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ono  and  two.     But  e*^  is  greater  than  unitj-,  and  n  -   V"' 
tluui  unity.     Hence  we  have  finally 


and  for  two  bars  of  the  same  peiimeter,  section,  and  coefficient  of 
emission  wo  have,  taking  a  the  eame  in  both — 


A 


Hence,'  by  reading  the  temperatures  of  three  thermometera  placed  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  in  bars  of  various  substances,  their  con- 
ductivities may  be  compared — that  is,  the  specific  or  relative  conduc- 


'  tmty  of  any  bar  may  be  obtained,  but  the  ahsobite  conductivity  as 
ifined  in  Art  204  remains  still  unknown. 
2S7.  Despretz's  Experiments. — The  principles  of  the  foregoing 
article  were  made  use  of  by  Deapretz*  in  a  aeries  of  experiments  on 
the  relative  con<iuctivities  of  bars  of  various  metals.  The  bar  under 
experiment  was  heiktcd  at  one  end  by  a  steady  lamp,  and  the  temper- 
atures at  various  points  of  the  bar  were  determined  by  means  of 
thermometers  which  were  inserted  in  small  holes  sunk  into  the  axis  of 
the  bar  (Fig,  HO).  The  thermometers  are  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  bar  by  having  their  bulbs  surrounded  by  a  little 

'  TUii  equation  augKCSls  a  mi'Ihod  of  compariug  tLo  (missiTitics  of  the  aurfice  of 
m  bar  whiu  coated  with  diHorent  milMtnuuM,  or  when  in  diffnvnt  states  of  polish. 
For  when  ni  and  n^  are  drtcrmined  Tor  the  uroe  bar  in  two  dilTercut  mrfue  condi- 
tioni,  wo  know  tha  nilio  of  />,  to  *t,— tliiit  in,  of  Ei  to  E». 

*  Dniiriil;!.  Ann.  lU  Chimie  rt  lie  Pkyniitir,  2*.  tom.  xix.  p.  97,  1S2S  ;  and  torn. 
xiiTi.  p.  422,  1327. 
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mercury,  or  in  the  case  of  high  temperatures  by  a  fusible  aUoy,  placed 
in  the  holes  into  which  they  are  inserted.  By  this  means  the  temper- 
ature curve  along  the  entire  length  of  the  bar  can  be  plotted,  and  this 
curve,  if  the  principles  assumed  in  Art  255  are  accurately  fulfilled, 
should  be  logarithmic.  The  conditions  assumed  in  the  theory  are, 
however,  only  approximately  fulfilled  in  practice,  and  the  curve-  is 
found  on  trial  to  be  only  approximately  logarithmic.  The  logarithmic 
curve  between  any  two  points  is  found  to  lie  above  the  experimental 
curve,  so  that  the  latter  has  a  greater  sag  towards  the  bar  than  the 
former. 

In  order  to  compare  the  conductivities  of  two  bars  by  the  method 
of  the  foregoing  article  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  same 
surface  emissivity,  and  this  may  be  secured,  at  least  approximately, 
by  coating  them  with  lamp-black,  or  a  black  varnish,  or  by  electro- 
plating, or  more  simply  by  covering  them  with  white  paper  pasted  on. 
If,  in  addition,  the  cross-sections  and  perimeters  of  the  bars  tinder  com- 
parison be  the  same,  the  conductivities  of  any  pair  are  compared  by 
the  formula 

/k;^  log(w,+VV£i)^ 

V  Ka    log(»i4-Vni*-l)' 

where,  if  6^,  6^  6^  are  the  temperature  excesses  registered  by  three 
equidistant  thermometers,  then  2n  =  {$^  +  S^jB^  Despretz  verified  the 
theoretic  deduction  of  the  foregoing  article,  viz.  that  the  tempera- 
ture excesses  of  a  series  of  equidistant  thermometers  along  the  same 
bar  were  related,  by  the  equations 

^1  +  ^3  _  ^8  + ^4  _  ^8  +  ^5  _  g^g^ 
02  ^3  ^4 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  method  of  experiment  on  the 
ground  that  the  thermometer  holes  sunk  in  the  bar  introduce  a  dis- 
continuity into  the  material,  which  alters  both  the  distribution  of 
temperature  and  the  flow  of  heat.  The  error  introduced  in  this 
manner  will,  however,  be  inappreciable  if  the  widths  of  the  cavities 
be  fairly  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  bar.  For  example, 
a  cavity  2  mm.  wide  cannot  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  flow  of 
heat  through  a  bar  from  1  to  2  centimetres  thick,  especially  when  the 
cavities  are  filled  up  with  a  fluid  metal. 

In  order  to  secure  the  same  surface  emissivity  Despretz  coated  the 
bars  with  lamp-black,  but  this  so  increased  the  emissivity  that  the 
temperature  fell  very  rapidly  along  the  bar,  and  in  many  cases  it 
became  very  difficult  to  observe  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
two  thermometers  even  at  a  short  distance  from  the  heated  end. 
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Any  want  of  liomogeneity  in  the  bare  will  qIeo  introduce  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  unceilainly  into  sucb  experiments  as  these,  and 
perfectly  homogeneous  bars,  free  from  all  impurities,  are  perhaps  not 
to  be  obtained.  For  such  reasons,  fcherefore,  dift'erences  are  to  be 
expected  between  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers  from 
experiments  made  on  different  siiecimens  of  the  same  sulistance,  and 
discrepancies  of  a  more  or  leas  serious  aspect  are  not  sui-prising. 

256.  Experiments  or  Wiedemann  and  Franz. ^In  order  to  ex- 
amine the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  Desjiretz  a  new  series 
of  experiments  was  undertaken  by  Wiedemann  and  Franz.'  The 
principle  of  the  method  adopted  was  the  same  as  that  of  Bespretz. 
but  the  apparatus  employed  differed  in  some  important  respects.  The 
bars  employed  were  about  half  a  metre  long  and  6  mm.  in  diameter, 


and  in  order  to  secure  the  same  surface  emissivity  they  were  electro- 
plated. 

The  bar  under  examination  was  fixed  horizontally  in  the  centre 
of  a  glass  vessel  (Fig.  141)  which  was  air-tight,  and  could  be  exhausted 
BO  that  experiments  could  be  made  in  a,  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air.  This 
vessel  was  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  could 
be  determined  and  kept  constant.  The  end  of  the  bar  was  heated  by 
a  current  of  steam,  and  its  temperature  was  thus  kept  approximately' 
at  100°  C.  The  temperatures  at  various  points  along  the  bar  were 
determined  by  means  of  a  thermopile,  the  leading  ivires  of  which 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  which  could  bo  protruded  into  the  interior 
of  the  inner  vessel  at  will,  so  that  the  pile  could  slide  along  the  bar 
and  register  the  temperature  at  its  various  points.  -  The  pile  was 
graduated  by  direct  experiments  made  by  heating,  within  the  apparatus 
itself,  a  hollow  tube  of  steel  filled  with  mercury  and  containing  a  thermo- 
'  WiedeiDasn  niiJ  Franz,  Aun.  rfe  C/iimie,  3",  lorn.  ili.  p.  107,  1854. 
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meter.^    The  results  of  these  experiments  are  contained  in  the  following 
table : — 

Relative  CoNDUcnvrriES 


In  Air. 

In  Vacaum. 

SUver        .... 

100 

100 

Copper       .... 
Gold 

78-6 

74-8 

53-2 

54-8 

Brass         .... 

(23-1 
\24-l 

/25-0 
t24-0 

Tin 

14-5 

16-4 

Iron 

11-9 

10-1 

Steel 

11-6 

10-8 

Lead 

8-5 

7-9 

Platinum  .... 

6-8 

7-8 

Rose's  alloy 

2-8 

2-8 

Bismuth    .... 

1-8 

•  •  • 

259.  On  the  Experimental  Determination  of  Absolute  Con- 
ductivities.— The  definition  of  conductivity  stated  in  Art.  254  sug- 
gests at  once  a  method  of  estimating  it  in  absolute  measure,  for  if  the 
two  faces  of  a  plate  of  known  thickness  and  area  be  maintained  at 
fixed  temperatures,  and  if  the  difference  of  these  be  accurately  known, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  the  plate  per  second, 
then  all  the  quantities  necessary  for  the  estimation  of  K  will  be  known. 
Thus,  if  steam  be  blown  against  one  face  of  the  plate,  and  if  melting 
ice  or  water  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  other,  the  flow  of  heat  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  steam  condensed  on  one  side,  or  by 
the  amount  of  ice  melted  on  the  other,  or  by  the  change  of  temperature 
of  the  water. 

A  great  difficulty  attending  this  method  arises,  however,  in  the 
determination  of  the  exact  temperatures  of  the  faces  of  the  plate,  for 
the  hot  face  is  certainly  colder  than  the  vapour,  and  the  cold  face  is 
undoubtedly  warmer  than  the  water  or  ice  in  contact  with  it  The 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  faces  of  the  plate  will  therefore 
be  much  less  than  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  steam  on 

^  Langberg  {Pogg.  Ann,^  B.  Ixxxix.  p.  1,  Sept.  1853)  introduced  the  method  of 
thermoelectric  couples  instead  of  the  thermometers  used  by  Despretz.  The  junction 
was  ap2)lied  against  the  bar.  Wiedemann  and  Franz  employed  the  same  method,  bat 
adopted  many  precautions  neglected  by  Langberg.  The  principal  objection  to  Lang- 
berg's  work  is  the  neglect  of  making  the  same  closeness  of  contact  with  the  couple 
in  all  cases,  and  in  employing  wires  instead  of  bars  the  errors  due  to  air-currents 
and  accidental  causes  were  greatly  magnified.  The  possibility  of  a  definite  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  bar  and  the  junction  is  a  serious  objection  raised  by 
Verdet. 
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one  side  and  the  wat^r  on  the  other.  To  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  hot  face  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  steum,  or  very  approxi- 
mately BO,  and  that  the  cold  face  is  also  very  nearly  at  the  temperature 
of  the  melting  ice  or  water,  is  to  assume  conditions  which  are  very  far 
from  the  truth.  This  is  shown  clearly  by  the  results  obtained  in  this 
manner  by  Clement  and  P6cleL'  The  number  obtained  by  the  former 
fi>r  the  conductivity  of  copper  being  about  300  times  too  small,  and 
that  of  the  latter  6  times  loo  small.-  This  means  that,  if  the  other 
quantities  be  supposed  to  have  been  correctly  observed,  the  dilference 
of  temperature  between  the  faces  of  the  plate  was  with  the  former 
200  limes  and  with  the  latter  6  times  less  than  was  supposed. 

The  change  of  temperature  in  posing  through  a  thin  film  of  water 
in  contact  with  the  plate  may,  in  such  an  experiment,  be  much  greater 
than  the  whole  difTorence  between  the  faces  of  the  plate,  bo  that 
although  the  face  of  the  plate  is  essenlially  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  film,  yet  it  may  differ  largely  from 
the  temperature  registered  by  any  ordinary  thermometer  placed  close 
to  it,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  diCRcuIty  could  be  ijuite  got  rid 
of  by  taking  the  temperature  of  the  face  by  means  of  thermoelectric 
junctions.  Piiclet  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  this  soui-ce  of  error  in 
Clement's  experiments,  for  he  vastly  improved  his  apparatus  by  placing 
a  special  stirrer  in  the  water  bo  that  fresh  layers  were  constantly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  face  of  the  metal  plate ;  but  even  this 
only  partially  removeil  the  error,  for  the  surface  lilrn  adheres  to  the 
plate,  and  no  process  of  atirring  would  remove  it  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  keep  the  face  of  the  plate  at  anything  like  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  liquid. 

The  only  hopeful  method  then  is  W  take  temperatures  in  the 
metal  ilself  and  not  outside  it.  Thus,  if  the  plane  faces  of  the  plate 
be  supposed  vertical,  then  small  vertical  holes  should  be  drilled  in  the 
plate,  one  near  each  face,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  metal  at  these 
points  may  bo  taken  either  by  small  thermometers  placed  in  the  holes 
or  by  some  thermoelectric  method.  By  this  means  the  temperatures 
of  the  two  faces  of  a  layer  of  known  thickness  of  the  plate  are  known,' 
and  all  the  quantities  required  for  the  determination  of  K  may  be 
obtained  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  amounts  practically  to  what 
we  shall  describe  as  the  guard-ring  method. 

Another  method  was  devised  by  Forbes  in  1850,  and  although  it 
is  very  simple  in  principle,  yel  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  and  laborious 
in  practice.    The  object  of  the  method  is  to  determine  K  by  estimating 
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the  quantity  ot  heat  tbat  tloivs  through  any  section  of  a  bar,  heated  > 
one  end,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Doepretz.  When  the  stationaiy. 
8t^e  ie  attained,  the  whole  lieat  that  erosses  any  section  of  the  b»r  il( 
radiated  from  the  sui'face  between  the  section  and  the  coo)  end  of  the  har, 
If,  therefore,  the  temperatures  be  known  at  all  jioinle  along  the  Iwr, 
and  if  the  emiesivity  of  the  surface  be  also  detenniued  for  atl  ti 
ntures  by  separate  observations  on  a  similar  bar,  or  on  part  of  t 
same  bar,  then  the  whole  (jiiantity  of  heat  radiated  [ter  second  t>y  th 
surface  between  any  cross-section  and  the  cold  end  can  be  calcuUted 
This  with  the  tempemture  gradient  at  the  soul.iou  in  question  give 
the  conductivity.  The  temperature  gradient  is  found  from  the 
perature  curve,  being  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  wbie 
Che  tangent  line  at  the  corresponding  [Mint  of  the  curve  makes  witl 
the  axis  of  x.  Hence  when  the  temperature  curve  is  plotted,  we  ( 
find  the  temperature  gradient  at  any  point  of  the  bar. 

A  third  method  has  also  been  devised  and  employed  with  e 
This  method  was  introduced  by  Angstriim  and  depends  on  the  obaem 
tion  of  the  periodic  flow  of  heat  in  a  bar  alternately  heated  and  coole 
at  one  end  or  at  some  point  of  its  length,  We  shall  consider  ti 
method  fully  later  on  ;  at  present  we  shall  describe  the  experiments  | 
Forbes,  as  they  were  the  first  to  yield  trustworthy  results. 

260.  Forbes's  Hetbod. — As  alioady  mentioned,  the  esperimenti 
method  of  Forbes'  consists  essentially  of  two  distinct  ubsen-ations — om 
the  determination  of  the  temperature  curve,  and  thence  the  estimadi 
of  the  temperature  gi'adient  at  all  points  along  a  bar  healed  steadily  t 
one  end,  and  the  other  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  cooling  trf 
similar  bar  uniformly  heated,  and  then  left  to  cool  in  the  open  i 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first  W.  The  first  was  termed  I 
Forbes  the  datkal,  and  the  second  the  dynamical,  or  cooling,  exper 
ment.  In  the  former  the  observations  are  made  on  a  bar  vh«n  I 
steady  state  has  been  acquired,  and  it  is  steady  temperatures  that  i 
taken,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  observations  are  made  on  the  rata  t 
cooling  ot  a  l)ar,  and  the  temperatures  registered  are  those  of  a  cooUn 
body.  The  two  bars  may  therefore  be  referred  to,  for  brevity,  as  tli 
staliail  and  dynamical  hars  respectively. 

Tfu  iitiiliail  Eiyvrimcul. — In  this  experiment  a  bar  of  wrought  h 
8  feet  long  and  1 J  inch  square  section  was  used,     One  end  was  heatv 
by  being  fixed  into  a  cast-iron  crucible,  which  was  finely  adjusted  to  il 

■  Forbes,   inmet   D.,  I'hil.   Train,.   lion.   ^'^■'  ^Snlinrgh,   vul.   xxtii.  p.  IS 
April  ISfla.     Tho  etpTrinienta  drserjbeii  ju  this  jiaper  vtm  nutJo  t»n  ynus 
to  its  jniUliontiou,  and  a  brief  awaunt  or  them  wu  coniinuiilcilcil  to  th 

it  B«lfUI  ID  IS.^2. 
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and'  contained  molten  lead  or  solder.  This  was  kept  in  the  fluid  state 
And  at  &s  uniform  a  temjierature  as  i)ossLble  by  means  of  a  powerful 
j;a8  (urnaee.  By  adjusting  the  gas-flame,  and  by  placing  pieces  of  the 
solid  metal  in  the  fluid,  the  temperature  of  tiic  heated  end  could  be 
regulated  with  considerable  exactness,  and  kept  constantly  at  the  melt- 
ing jioint  of  lead  or  solder.  This,  however,  was  a  very  laborious  pi*- 
ceas,  as  the  experiment  lasted  from  si*  to  eight  or  even  ten  hours.  The 
iron  bar  was  so  long  that  the  temperature  of  the  farther  end  was  not 
sensibly  raised  during  the  experiment,  and  it  was  employed  in  two 
surface  conditions — one  in  which  the  surface  was  bright,  and  the  other 
in  which  it  was  covered  with  thin  white  paper,'  applied  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  paste,  so  that  the  conductivity  of  the  same  bar 
might  be  determined  when  the  surface  emissivity  was  greatly  changed 
(in  the  ratio  1 :  8,  according  to  Leslie). 

The  temperature  eiine  was  determined  by  means  of  ten  ther- 
mometers placed  in  small  holes  (0'28  inch  diameter)  drilled  in  the 
bar.  The  holes  in  the  colder  part  of  the  bar  were  fiUed  with  mercury, 
while  those  near  the  hot  end  were  Riled  with  a  fusible  metal  in  a 
semifluid  state,  as  it  was  found  thnt  when  mercury  was  used  in  the 
warmer  holes  the  surface  became  hotter,  by  convection,  than  the 
central  part  of  the  hole,  contrary  to  the  law  of  distribution  of  heat  in 
a  solid  bar,  and  consequently  an  undue  (though  perhaps  hardly  sen- 
sible) amount  of  heat  was  thereby  dissipated.  It  was  also  ascertained 
by  direct  experiment  that  tlie  boring  of  several  additional  holes 
Iwtween  the  extreme  holes  did  not  sensibly  disturb  the  flow  of  heat 
when  the  intermediate  holes  had  thermometers  surrounded  by  mercury 
inserted  in  them. 

The  lemiierature  curve  must  be  determined  by  readings  of  all  the 
thermometers  in  the  stea<ly  state,  and  this  is  extremely  difficult  U> 
secure  in  practice,  for  the  instant  haa  to  be  seized  when  the  casual 
fluctuations  become  inappreciable  simultaneously  on  all  the  ther- 
mometei-e,  and  although  the  source  of  heat  may  appear  quite  steady 
for  a  lime,  yet  the  temperature  wave  arising  from  some  antecedent 
irregularity  may  still  be  travelling  along  some  more  remote  portion  of 
the  bar.  Experience,  and  the  patient  entry  of  a  number  of  successive 
observations  of  all  the  thermometers,  can  alone  secure  the  desired 
precision.^ 

'  Tho  |»p<^r  might  nl.io  be  used  to  render  the  surraces  of  diHvreiit  ban  alike,  and 
tor  Ellis  parpose  It  wonld  uo  doubt  be  ninoh  better  tliun  s  blnck  wniah,  the  dilli- 
FDltie*  ariaiiig  from  th«  iis«  of  which  have  b«cn  already  noticed  aa  a  source  of 
ROnaiderable  tronblo  to  Di»lirctt. 

*  One  gooil  tliermonielvr  might  b*  nwil  to  talio  all  Ibe  tradings  by  the  Hepping 
mUhad,  and  the  Deceuity  of  hiring  a  large  number  at  u'cunite  ihi^nnonicterB  may 
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The  Dynamical  Experiment, — The  dynamical  or  cooling  experiment 
was  made  on  an  iron  bar  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
statical  experiment,  except  that  it  was  only  about  20  inches  long.  A 
small  hole  was  bored  at  the  centre  of  one  side  (Fig.  142)  in  which  a 
thermometer  could  be  placed  with  an  amalgam  round  it  as  in  the 
previous  experiment.  At  first  a  high  uniform  temperature  was  com- 
municated to  this  bar  by  immersing  it  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing 
a  heated  fusible  metal  (4  parts  lead  +  3  tin  +  3  bismuth).  The  bar 
was  first  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  paper  to  prevent  any  sudden  chill 
of  the  fiuid  metal  on  its  first  immersion,  and  it  was  completely 
immersed  and  withdrawn  a  few  times,  each  end  being  alternately 
lowest,  so  as  to  equalise  its  temperature  as  much  as  possible  through- 
out. When  thoroughly  heated  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  paper  cover 
was  rapidly  cut  off.     The  naked  bar  was  then  placed  horizontally  on 

two  blunt-edged  props,  so  as  to  cool  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  statical  bar. 
Mercury,  previously  heated,  was  placed  in 
the  hole,  or  holes  (there  were  usually  two 
or  three  near  the  centre  of   the  bar),  and 


z 


!! 
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1/  thermometers  were  inserted.  The  tempera- 
Fig.  142.  tures  were  then  read  off  from  minute  to 
minute,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  determined,  the  object  of  the  experi- 
ment being  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  any  element  of  surface 
of  the  statical  bar  loses  heat,  ascertained  in  terms  of  the  temperature 
registered  by  a  thermometer  sunk  in  the  bar  at  that  point.^ 

Calculation  of  the  Flux  of  Heat — From  the  results  of  these  two 

be  thus  avoided.  For  if  a  single  accurate  thermometer  be  possessed,  it  may  be 
placed  jat  first  in  the  hottest  liole,  aud  then  in  the  others  successively,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  until  it  has  very  approximately  attained  the  temperatures  of  the 
thermometers  in  the  other  holes  in  succession.  All  the  readings  may  be  thus  made 
with  one  good  thermometer. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  form  of  the  temperature  curve  may  be  sensibly 
influenced  by  convection  currents. 

^  At  temperatures  a])proaching  200'  C.  a  difficulty  arose  which  could  not  be 
completely  overcome.  When  a  bar  has  been  heated  uniformly  the  distribution  of 
heat  over  any  cross-section  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  bar  in  the  statical  experi- 
ment has  attained  the  ]>ermanent  state,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  when  the  bar  under 
experiment  has  cooled  to  a  certain  extent.  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  by  Fourier 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  cooling  of  a  body  which  has  been  uniformly  heated,  the 
expression  for  the  temperature  at  any  j>oint  includes  certain  circular  functions 
which,  in  the  case  of  good  conductors,  rapidly  become  evanescent.  Such  oscillations 
of  temperature  affect  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  are  perceptible  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  scale,  their  general  tendency  being  to  make  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  thermometer 
sunk  in  the  axis  of  the  bar  at  first  too  small,  for  the  bar  is  at  first  only  superficially 
cooled.  These  irregularities  at  temi)eratures  approaching  200°  C.  are  mentioned  by 
Forbes  as  the  greatest  difiiculty  met  with  in  the  inquiry. 
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experiments  the  flow  of  heat  across  any  section  of  the  statical  bar 
may  be  evaluated  in  the  steady  state.  The  temperature  curve  being 
plotted,  tangents  were  drawn  at  its 
various  points,  and  the  ordinates 
MP  (Fig.  U3)  and  subtangents 
MN  measured.  The  ratio  of  these 
gave  the  value  of  dO/dx,  the  tempera- 
ture gradient  at  each  point  along 
the  bar.  The  results  defived  from 
the  dynamical  experiment  were  also  q 
represented  graphically,  the  tempera-  ^^'  ^*^- 

tures  being  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  corresponding  times  as  the 
abscissae  of  a  curve.  Tangents  were  drawn  to  this  curve,  and  the 
corresponding  subtangents  measured.  The  ratio  of  these  at  any 
point  of  the  curve  gave  the  rate  of  '  cooling  d$/dt  at  the  corre- 
sponding temperature.     These  rates  having  been  tabulated,  another 

curve  was  constructed,  having  the 
rates  of  cooling  for  ordinates;  and 
the  corresponding  lengths  along  the 
statical  bar  for  abscissse.  The 
ordinate  of  this  curve  (Fig.  144) 
being  dO/dt,  it  follows  that  the 
element  of  area  between  two  very 
close  ordinates  at  a  distance  dx  will 
be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  radiated  by  the  element  per  second,  and  hence  the  area  of  this 
curve  between  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  point  x  and  infinity 
(the  cold  end  of  the  bar)  represents  the  total  loss  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  bar  beyond  the  section ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  flow 
of  heat  across  this  section.  This  curve  is  approximately  logarithmic, 
and  the  area  between  any  two  ordinates  can  be  calculated  with 
sufficient  exactness. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiments : — 


Fig.  144. 


[Table 
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OHAP.  Til 


1 

NAKED  BAR. 

Temperature. 
'C. 

Excess  above 
Air. 

dd 

FlnxQ. 

C-'^ 

•c. 

25 

12 

11 

0-15 

0-0136 

50 

37 

40 

0-52 

0-0180 

75 

62 

71 

0-93 

0-0181 

100 

87 

104 

1-31 

0-0126 

125 

112 

142 

1-71 

0-0122 

150 

137 

187 

2-08 

0-0112 

175 

162 

244 

'2-43 

00100 

200 

187 

310 

2-72 

0-00875 

COVERED  BAR. 

25 

12 

15 

0-22 

0-0147 

50 

37 

52 

0-72 

0-0188 

75 

62 

92 

113 

0-0123 

100 

87 

188 

1-56 

0-0113 

1         125 

112 

187 

2  00 

00107 

150 

137 

235 

2-45 

0-0107 

175 

162 

295 

3-00 

0-0102 

In  order  to  express  K  we  must  multiply  the  numbers  in  the  final 
column  by  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  and  specific  gravity  of  iron. 
This  product  was  taken  as  0'888,  and  the  numbers  for  the  conductivity 
of  \\TOUght  iron  become — 


Conductivity  of  Wrought  Iron  (1J-inch  Bar) 


Tflmwraturc       ^°®*'  Minute,  and  Centi- 
remperature.         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^nits. 

1 

Centimetre,  Minute, 

and  Centigrade 

Degree  Units. 

• 

0 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

0-0133 
0-0127 
0-0120 
0-0114 
0-0107 
0-0101 
0-0094 
0-0088 
0  0082 

12-36 
11-80 
11-15 
10-59 

9-94 

9-38 

8-73               1 

8-18 

7-62 

K  here  expresses  in  centigrade  degrees  the  change  of  temperature 
that  would  be  produced  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water  by  the  quantity  of 
heat  that  flows  across  a  plate  of  iron  1  foot  square  and  1  foot  thick 


^ 
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in  one  minute,  the  faces  of  the  plate  being  maintained  at  a  uonetant 
difference  of  temperature  of  one  degree  centigrade.' 

The  great  merit  of  Forbes's  method  is  that  it  seeks  to  determine 
the  conductivity  directly  in  terms  of  its  definition  instead  of  through 
a  solution  of  Fourier's  equation,  which  is  founded  on  the  hypothoaia 
of  constant  conductivity,  and  on  Newton's  law  of  cooling.  The  ex- 
perimente  have  been  repeated  by  Professor  Tait,^  with  Forbes's  iron  Tsit' 
bar,  and  they  were  also  extended  to  other  metals  with  the  object  of  ps""!™*^ 
testing  in  what  manner  the  thermal  conductivity  varied  with  tempera- 
ture, and  to  determine  if  tho  variations  of  thermal  and  electrical 
conductivity  followed  the  same  laws.  For  this  purpose  copper  and 
lead  were  chosen,  because  they  can  be  obtained  pure  and  are  not 
excessively  expensive.  Two  specimens  of  copper  were  used — one 
(Crown)  of  the  highest,  and  the  other  (C.)  of  the  lowest  electrical 
conductivity.  An  alloy  (Gorman  silver)  was  also  examined  because 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  this  substance  varies  little  with  tem- 
perature. 

In  such  an  investigation  as  this  a  considerable  range  of  temperature 
is  essential,  and  at  high  temperatures  the  experimental  difficulties 
become  enormously  increased.  The  end  of  the  bar  w^as  kept  at  a  high 
iiiiifomi  temperature,  not  by  Forbes's  method  of  melting  solder  which 
requires  constant  watching,  but  by  a  special  gas-burner,  furnished 
witii  a  regulator  devised  by  Dr.  Crum  Brown,  which  supplied  the 
gas  lo  the  burner  at  a  constant  pressure.  In  practice  the  work- 
ing of  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be  almost  perfect.  Another 
difficulty  arose  in  the  displacement  of  the  zero  on  the  tbermo- 
metora  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  and  an  uncertainty 
Always  attends  the  correction  to  be  applied,  on  account  of  the 
portion  of  mercury  which  occupies  the  stem  not  being  at  the  same 
temperature  as  that  In  the  bulb.  In  the  case  of  copper,  and  even 
with  German  silver,  a  further  difficulty  arose  at  high  temperatures  in 
the  oxidation  of  the  surface.  The  coating  of  oxide  promotes  radiation, 
and  at  different  temperatures  the  surface  becomes  oxidised  to  different 
degrees,  so  that  each  set  of  experiments  with  the  short  bar  can  be 
strictly  compared  only  with  one  part  of  the  long  bar.  The  heating  of 
the  short  bar  for  the  dynamical  experiment  was  effected  by  placing 
it  over  a  row  of  gas-jets  while  it  was  rotated  round  its  axis,  so  as  to 
become  unifoi-mly  heated  on  all  sides,  Other  methods,  such  as  a  hot 
air  bath,  were  tried  and  abandoned,  and  it  was  found  that  in  heating 

'  Fourisr's  iinita  ware  minute,  metre,  lud  th<-  interval  0°  to  lOD"  as  unit  of  tern. 
pentnre.— rUor^,  Arts.  tS,  69. 

*  Ttlt,  Trans.  Hoy.  Sue.,  Edinburgli,  vol.  xxvlli.  p.  ~17.  leiP. 
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the  bar  it  was  more  important  to  avoid  oxidation  than  to  secure 
absolute  uniformity  of  temperature. 

When  the  statical  cooling  curves  were  constructed,  they  were 
found  to  be  not  even  approximately  logarithmic,  except  for  small 
intervals,  and  even  then  the  axis  was  not  usually  asymptotic  to  the 
curve.  In  reckoning  the  area  between  the  curve  and  the  axis,  a 
great  difficulty  arose  in  determining  how  much  should  be  allowed  for 
the  portion  (in  theory,  infinitely  long  but  of  finite  area)  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  lowest  temperature  observed,  and  the  error  arising 
from  this  uncertainty  becomes  more  important  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture. This  difficulty  did  not  arise,  however,  in  the  case  of  copper, 
for  on  account  of  the  high  conductivity  of  this  substance  the  further 
end  of  the  bar  was  kept  in  a  large  vessel  of  gutta-percha,  through 
which  cold  water  constantly  circulated,  so  that  its  temperature  was 
below  that  of  the  siu'rounding  air,  and  the  temperature  gradient 
dOjdx  was  nowhere  very  small.  In  all  such  experiments  a  small 
temperature  gradient  and  slow  fiow  of  heat  should  be  avoided,  and 
for  this  reason  the  surface  of  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  copper  bar, 
should  be  smoked. 

The  results  obtained  by  Professor  Tait  are  contained  in  the 
following  table.  The  units  are  the  foot,  minute,  and  centigrade 
degree,  the  unit  of  heat  being  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  substance  1°C.  The  numbers 
consequently  represent  diffusivities,  the  diffusivity  of  a  substance  being 
defined  as  the  conductivity  divided  by  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit 
volume. 


Temp. 

Iron. 

CopiHT 

(Crown). 

1 

Copix^r  (C.) 

1 

1 

German 
Silver. 

Lead. 

•c. 

0 

0-0149 

0-076 

0-054 

0-0088 

0-0152 

50 

0-0138 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

0-0128 

0079 

0-057 

0-0090 

0-0160 

150 

0-0121 

a  •   ■ 

•  •  • 

• «  • 

200 

0-0114 

0-082 

0-060 

0-0092 

250 

0-0109 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

300 

0-0105 

0-085 

0-063 

0-0094 

350 

0  0102 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

The  last  two  numbers  for  iron  are  merely  probable  values  deduced 
from  the  curve  drawn  to  represent  the  others.^ 

^  In  Professor  Tait's  experiments  on  copper  and  other  substances  which  are 
attacked  by  mercury,  the  thermometer  holes  were  lined  with  thin  iron  shells  in  which 
mercury  might  be  placed. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  suggested  (Art.  "  Heat/'jEVicy.  Brit, )  that  the  holes  should  be  fitted 
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261.  The  Guard-Blni:  Method. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(Art  259)  that  the  absolute  con<luctivity  of  a  substance  may  be 
determined  by  what  has  been  called  the  wall  method — that  is, 
by  keeping  the  two  faces  of  a  plate  of  the  substance  at  two  known 
temperatures,  aod  noting  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  a 
known  area  per  second.  The  great  difBculty  of  determining  the 
exact  temperatures  of  the  faces  of  the  plate,  however,  placed  this 
method  in  disrepute,  and  the  determinations  of  conductivity  have 
been  chiefly  baaed  upon  the  bar  method,  either  by  the  method  of 
steady  flow  already  described,  or  by  the  variable  or  periodic  process 
introduced  by  Angstrom  (Art.  264). 

If,  however,  a  very  thick  plate  of  the  material  be  employed,  the 
temperature  may  be  taken  at  various  points  of  its  interior,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  surface  temperature  may  be  avoided.  An  outline 
of  an  experiment  conducted  on  this  principle  is  roughly  represented 


in  Fig.  145.  The  plate  under  examination  is  ABCD.  One  face,  AB, 
forms  the  end  of  a  chamber  filled  with  steam,  and  the  other  face,  CD, 
forms  the  end  of  another  chamber  filled  with  ice.  When  the  steady 
flow  of  heat  Is  established,  the  lines  of  flow  of  the  heat  will  be  straight 
lines,  perpendicular  to  the  faces  AB  and  CD,  or,  at  any  rate,  this  wQI 
be  the  case  around  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Hence,  if  a  known  area 
of  the  central  portion  be  isolated,  and  if  the  temperatures  at  any  two 
points  within  the  plate  be  determined  by  inserting  thermometers  (or 
couples),  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  if  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
flows  through  this  isolated  portion  be  also  determined,  the  conductivity 
of  the  plate  will  be  known.  To  isolate  the  central  portion  a  cylindrical 
chamber  M  may  be  fixed  against  the,  face  AB.  The  steam,  which 
condeuses  in  M,  can  be  drained  off  and  weighed,  and  this  will  afi'ord 

with  iit«iiis,  and  used  aa  the  bulbs  of  air  thermomeUn.  They  Diight  thus  register 
their  own  temperature,  but  the  method  would  probably  be  very  difficult  and  nn- 
certain  in  practice,  la  all  cues  some  tbennoelecCric  method  woald  probably  prove 
superior. 
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)  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  through  the 
section.  Another  measure  of  the  siime  <]imnttty  may  lie  oIiUUdihI  by 
fixing  a  similar  cylinder  N  against  the  fnce  CD,  which,  if  filled  wiih 
ice,  will  afford  a  measure  of  the  flow  by  tUe  quantity  of  ice  melted  (ler 
aecond.  This  muy  be  roughly  measured  by  allowing  the  water  to 
drain  off  from  N  as  the  ice  melts,  and  weighing  it,  but  a  much  mot« 
accurate  plan  will  be  to  make  K  the  bulb  of  a  Bunsen' 

and  thiid  measure  the  quantilg 
of  ice  melted  by  the  dimtiut 
tioii  of  volume. 

This  method  has  lieen  latd) 
applied  by  M.  Berget'  with  o 
Hiderubie  success  Ut  tuercui; 
und  some  other  metals.  ' 
apparatus  adopted  iu  the  t 
of  mercury  is  shown  in  Fij 
146.  A  cylindrical  column  e 
mercury  AB^  contained  in  . 
lasB  tube,  was  Giirrounded  t| 
another  eolumn  of  mercury,  ■ 
shown  in  figure,  which  act«d  a 
a  guard-ring,  and  prevented  lol 
of  beat  by  lateral  radiation,  m 
that  the  central  column  couli 
be  regarded  as  part  of  an  J 
Unite  wall  heated  at  it«  two 
faces  to  two  constant  temix 
'^-  ^*''-  tures,  and  if  the  conductiv 

does  not  vary  with  the  temperature  the  distribution  of  tcinjwmt 
along  the  column  will  be  linear.  The  essential  part  of  the  apparat 
w&a  a  Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter,  into  which  the  column  AB  protr 
The  mercury  guard-ring  rested  on  a  sheet-iron  plate,  which  in  tu 
rested  on  the  ice  surrounding  the  bulb  of  the  calorimeter, 
mercury  was  heated  at  the  top  by  steam,  introduced  by  tubes,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Through  four  apertures  pierced  in  tlie  side  of  theveoel 
which  contained  the  mercury,  thermoelectric  junctions  1,  2,  3,  4  were 
insortwl.  These  were  simply  four  threads  of  iron  wire,  so  that  eaich 
jiair  of  tliem,  with  the  colunm  of  mercury  between  tlieir  cnds^ 
formed  a  thermopile  which  measured  the  diH'erence  of  temperature 
between  tlie  ends  of  the  pair. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  reading  the  temperatures  iodioUMl 
'  AljihoDsc  Bergpt,  Journal  de  Fliyii'iuf.  torn.  vii.  |i.  503,  IS9S. 
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ly  tbeae  couples,  und  tbu  results  proved  that  the  distiibutiou  of 
temperature  along  the  column  was  linear.  The  mean  value  of  K  foi' 
mercury  was  found  in  this  manner  to  be  0-02015  C.  G.  S.  imit§.  Iri 
all  cases  it  was  found  that  the  times  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  steady  flow  were  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  lengths  of 
the  column,  which  is  a  consequence  of  Fourier's  theory. 

The  same  method  was  also  applied  to  metals,  and  the  conductivity 
of  copi>er  was  found  to  Im  1'04050,  of  iron  01587,  and  of  bra«B 
0-2625. 

262.  Thermal  and  Electric  Conductivities — Variation  ofThermal 
Conductivity  with  Temperature.— It  was  first  remarked  by  Forbes 
that  the  order  of  the  thermal  .and  electric  conductivities  of  metals 
that  is,  that  those  metals  which  have  the  lowest  electric 
resistance  also  conduct  heat  best.  The  analogy  was  pushed  further 
by  Wiedemann  and  Franz,  who,  from  their  eKperiments  (p.  fll7), 
concluded  that  not  only  were  the  thermal  and  electric  conductivities 
in  the  same  order,  but  that  they  were  sensibly  in  the  same  proportion, 

that  the  ratio  of  the  therm-.il  to  tlie  electric  conductivity  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  for  all  metals.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion 
bas  been  the  subject  of  many  subsequent  investigations,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Angstrom,  Tail,  Lenz,  Weber,  Kirchhofti 
Hausemann,  Lorenz,  and  BergeL  When  the  electric  conductivities 
Are  determined  from  wires,  and  the  thermal  from  bars  of  the  metal, 
it  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  any  very  reliable  results  should  be 
obtained,  for  the  drawing  of  the  wires  will  alter  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  substance,  and  it  is  well  known  that  diiferent 
specimens  of  the  same  metal  differ  coosiderably  in  conductivity,  both 
for  heat  and  electricity.  Hence,  although  the  conclusion  of  Wiede- 
mann and  Franz  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  many  subsequent 
investigators,  it  has  been  decisively  contradicted  by  the  experiments 
of  Tait  and  Weber,  and  also  by  the  recent  investigations  of  M.  Betget, 
so  that  although  the  order  of  conductivity  is  found  to  be  the  same, 
yet  the  further  analogy  has  not  been  found  to  hold  tor  all  metals. 

The  change  of  thermal  conductivity  with  temperature  was  also 
noticed  by  Forbes.  The  foregoing  table  (p,  52*)  shows  a  considerable 
decrease  of  conductivity  with  increase  of  t^niperature,  and,  as  a  similar 
decrease  takes  place  in  the  electric  conductivity  of  metals,  it  was 
•apposed  by  Forbes  that  in  general  ihe  thermal  conductivities  of 
tnvtals,  like  their  electric,  diminiahed  with  rise  of  temjieralure.  This 
generalisation  was,  however,  proved  to  liu  orroneoiis  by  the  subsequent 
tnvestigatiitns  of  Professor  Tait,<  who,  although  he  also  found  a 
T«it.  1*.  C...  Tram.  /toy.  Son.,  Edinburgh,  iUn-h  1878. 
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diminution  in  the  conductivity  of  iron  with  rise  of  temperature, 
points  out  that  the  large  variation  obtained  by  Forbes  partly  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  variation  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  was 
neglected.  In  the  great  majority  of  investigations  on  the  conduction 
of  heat,  it  has  been  assumed  that  changes  of  specific  heat  with 
temperature  do  not  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  Recent  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  shown  that  the  specific  heat  of  iron 
increases  by  as  much  as  1  per  cent  for  every  7°  C.  rise  of  temperature, 
and  when  this  is  allowed  for,  the  variation  of  conductivity  obtained  by 
Forbes  becomes  reduced  to  about  \  of  the  original  amount,  a  variation 
which,  in  such  an  exceedingly  difficult  investigation,  might  possibly  be 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

The  other  metals  examined  by  Professor  Tait,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  an  increase  of  conductivity  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
analogy  sought  for  by  Forbes  between  thermal  and  electric  conduc- 
tivities was  proved  not  to  exist. 

263.  Flow  of  Heat  in  a  Bar  before  the  Steady  State  is  a^uired. 
— In  the  case  of  a  bar  heated  at  one  end  before  the  permanent  state 
of  steady  flow  is  reached,  a  preliminary  stage  is  passed  through,  in 
which  the  temperature  of  each  element  of  the  bar  gradually  rises. 
During  this  stage  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
fiow  in  at  one  face  and  out  at  the  other  face  of  a  short  length  ^  of 
the  bar,  is  not  all  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the  element ;  but  if  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  element  rises  by  an  amount  d$  in  a  time  dt 
a  quantity  of  heat 

Ac  — -  Sr 

at  ^'^ 

is  spent  per  second  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bar,  where  c  is 
the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  volume — that  is,  the  specific  heat  multi- 
plied by  the  density  of  the  substance.     The  equation  of  propagation 

therefore  becomes 

fT-e  (id 

If  the  bar  be  surrounded  by  a  guard-ring,  or  be  coated  with  a  non- 
conducting material,  we  may  write  E  =  0,  and  the  equation  becomes 

c  d^^  ""  dt ' 
or 

,^_de 

'^dx'~dt' 

where  k  is  written  for  K/c,  and  has  been  termed  the  diffasivity  of  the 
material  by  Lord  Kelvin.     The  same  quantity  has  also  been  named 
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the  thei'mometric  conductivity  of  the  substance  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  since 
it  measures  the  change  of  temperature  which  would  be  produced  in  a 
unit  volume  of  the  substance  by  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  in 
unit  time  through  unit  area  of  a  layer  of  unit  thickness  having  unit 
difference  of  temperature  between  its  faces. 

It  is  this  quantity  that  chiefly  determines  the  effect  of  the  heat 
conducted  across  any  part  of  a  body  in  heating  the  substance  on  one 
side,  or  cooling  it  on  the  other,,  and  when  this  effect  is  to  be  reckoned 
it  is  convenient  to  measure  the  thermal  conductivity  in  terms  of  this 
special  unit,  rather  than  of  the  ordinary  water  gramme  unit  of  heat 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  diffusivity  k  is  of  the  dimensions  Pjt, 
and  is  consequently  to  be  reckoned  in  units  of  area  per  unit  time.  In 
the  C.  G.  S.  system  it  is  therefore  expressed  in  square  centimetres  per 
second. 

Cor, — In  the  case  of  an  infinite  wall  heated  uniformly  over  one 
face,  or  a  bar  heated  at  one  end  and  furnished  with  a  guard-ring,  when 


Fig.  147. 

the  flow  of  heat  becomes  steady,  the  foregoing  equation  reduces  to 

that  is,  the  temperature  curve  is  a  right  line,  if  a  and  h  are  constants. 
264.  Periodic  Flow  of  Heat  througrh  a  longr  Bar. — If  a  long  bar  be 
periodically  heated  and  cooled  at  one  end,  a  thermometer  sunk  in  it  at 
any  point  will  exhibit  coiTesponding  variations  of  temperature.  When 
the  end  of  the  bar  is  heated  a  temperature  wave  travels  along  it,  and 
the  indication  of  the  thermometer  gradually  rises.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  end  of  the  bar  is  cooled,  the  temperature  registered  by  the 
thermometer  will  gradually  fall,  so  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  end 
of  the  bar  be  varied  periodically,  the  temperature  at  every  point  of 
the  bar  will  also  vary  in  a  corresponding  periodic  manner,  and  when 
the  periodic  variation  of  temperature  has  been  maintained  for  a 
sufficient  time,  the  oscillations  of  temperature  at  any  point  of  the  bar 
will  attain  a  fixed  character,  so  that  the  mean  temperature  at  each 
point  remains  steady. 
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If  the  periodic  variation  of  temperature  be  a  simple  harmonic 
variation,  then  the  variations  of  temperature  at  any  point  of  the  bar 
may  be  represented  by  a  curve  such  as  that  of  Fig.  147,  and  this 
curve  will  be  a  sine  curve,  ff-aiin  {at  +  /?),  where  S  is  ihe  tempera- 
ture, measured  from  the  mean,  and  i  the  time.  If,  however,  vre 
consider  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  at  the  various  points 
of  the  bar,  we  find  that  the  amplitude  of  the  temperature  variations 
at  any  point  will  diniinish  as 
the  distance  from  the  hot  end 
increases,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance along  the  bar  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  will  be 
insensible,  and  the  temperatare 
of  the  bar  will  remain  con- 
stantly equal  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium  (Fig.  148). 
The  mean  temperature  at  all 
-  points  will  not,  however,  be 
the  same,  but  will  diminish  a» 
the  curve  of  mean    temperatmt 


Fig.  14S. 

I   from    the 


we  recede   from    the    heat«d  end, 

being  logarithmic,  and  similar  to  the  temperature  curves  obtained 
by  Despretz  and  Forbes.  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  at  each 
point  will  be  periodic,  but  the  variation  of  temperature  near  the 
heated  end  will  be  much  greater  than  at  some  distance  along  the 
bar,  the  temperature  waves  gradually  dying  out  as  they  proceed 
along  the  bar.     These  conclusions  will  appear  clearly  in  the  folIo«- 


Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  bar  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting 
jacket,  and  let  a  simple  harmonic  variation  of  temperature  be  applied 
to  one  end.  In  this  case  the  temperature  at  any  point  is  determined 
by  the  equation 


and  a  simple  harmonic  solution  of  this  is 


n(«(-K3J-H7)  . 


.         (il 

if  the  constants  ia,a,  j3\i^  properly  chosen.  Differentiating  (2)  awl 
substituting  directly  in  (1)  we  find  at  once  that  in  order  that  (1)  nuj 
be  satisfied  by  (2)  we  must  have  the  relations 

fl'=^,      and  2apk=  -w    .  .        [).' 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  definite  point  d  f 
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the  bar,  so  that  x  remains  the  same  while  t  and  0  vary,  then  6  will 
vary  periodically,  being  the  same  when  t  increases  by  any  multiple  of 
27r/(a  Hence,  if  the  end  of  the  bar  be  heated  and  cooled  in  a  simple 
harmonic  manner,  the  complete  period  of  a  heating  and  cooling  being 
T,  we  have 

and  consequently  a>  measures  the  rapidity  of  the  alternations  of  tem- 
perature. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  time  at  which  a  thermometer  placed  in 
the  bar  at  a  distance  x^  from  the  origin  will  reach  its  highest  or  lowest 
temperature.  This  will  happen  when  sin  {id  +  ^x  +  y)  attains  its 
greatest  or  least  value — that  is,  when  it  is  ±  1 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
temperature  will  be  a  maximum  at  the  point  x^  at  the  time  t^  given 
by  the  equation 

and  the  maximum  temperature  at  a  point  x^  will  be  reached  at  a  time 
t^  given  by  the  equation  ' 

the  minima  temperatures  at  the  same  points  being  reached  when  the 
values  are  {2n-  J)ir.     Hence  by  subtraction  we  obtain 

or 

Now,  if  the  points  x^^  and  a-^  be  so  chosen  that  the  maxima  or  minima 
of  temperature  occur  at  them  simultaneously,  we  shall  have  U  -  /p 
equal  to  the  periodic  time  T,  and  the  difference  of  distance  x^-x^  will 
be  the  length  of  the  temperature  wave  X,  so  that  the  last  equation 
becomes 

Hence,  in  our  original  equation  (2)  for  6  the  quantities  a  and  P  are 
determined  by  the  equation 

O^  —  p^-r—      ......  (4) 

But  the  second  equation  of  condition  (3)  gives 

—  fa 
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consequently,  by  substituting  for  a,  ^,  and  o,  we  have  the  relation 

and  when  X  and  T  are  known,  Ave  are  furnished  with  the  value  of  k. 
This  expression  for  k  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  temperature  wave  propagation  (A/T)  along 
the  bar,  so  that  k  is  jointly  proportional  to  the  wave  length  and  the 
velocity  of  propagation. 

The  equation  (2)  for  6  may  now  be  written  in  the  form 


0  =  e     ^  sin 


in  2^(^-1  +  ^-), 


Thus  the  amplitude  of  the  temperature  variation  at  any  point  x  is 

c""jn  so  that  the  amplitudes  go  on  decreasing  as  we  recede  from  the 
heated  end  of  the  bar,  and  the  mean  temperature  at  any  point 
diminishes  in  the  same  way,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
amplitudes  at  any  two  points  being  inversely  as  the  distances  from 
the  end  of  the  bar. 

In  order  to  determine  the  diffusivity  by  this  method,  it  is  conse- 
quently only  necessary  to  measure  the  wave  length  X  corresponding 
to  simple  harmonic  variation  of  tem|jerature  of  known  period  T,  and 
the  conductivity  may  then  be  calculated  in  absolute  measure  when  the 
thermal  capacity  of  the  substance  per  unit  volume  is  determined. 

If,  however,  the  bar  be  not  furnished  with  a  guard-ring,  but  if 
radiation  takes  place  from  its  surface,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Despretz 
and  Forbes,  the  equation  of  propagation  is 

Ak   ,-,  =  Ac--\-Ej)e, 
iti"  at 


or 


where  fi  =  Ep/Ac. 

A  solution  of  this,  which  expresses  simple  harmonic  variations  of 
temperature  in  a  long  Imr  heated  and  cooled  at  one  end,  is  again 


but  in  this  case  the  relations  connecting  the  constants  are  found  by 
substitution  to  be 
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from  which  it  follows  that 


P=s/h{^'^^>^'^'->^} 


as  before  w  =  27r/T,  while  a  is  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  Napierian 
logarithm  of  the  temperature  range,  and  p  is  the  rate  of  retardation 
of  phase  reckoned  in  radians  per  unit  length  of  the  bar. 

If  the  variation  of  temperature  be  not  a  simple  harmonic  variation 
it  may  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  such  variations  if  it  be  periodic,  and 
the  more  general  solution  of  the  equation — 

Avhich  applies  to  any  regularly  periodic  variation  of  temperature,  will 
be 

if  the  constants  be  properly  chosen.  Differentiating  and  substituting 
this  value  of  6  in  the  equation,  we  find  that  in  order  that  it  may  be 
satisfied  we  must  have 

From  which  we  derive 


where  as  before  w  =  27r/T. 

265.  Angstrom's  Experiments. — The  first  experimental  determi- 
nation of  conductivities  by  the  periodic  method  was  made  by  the 
Swedish  philosopher  Angstrom.^  Long  bars  were  employed,  and  the 
periodic  heating  and   cooling  ^(7 

was  effected   by  enclosing   a  ^ 
short  portion  of  the  middle  of  i 
the  bar   in  a  vessel   CD,   as 


B 

13 


shown  in  Fig.    149,   through  Fig,  h9. 

Avhich  could  be  alternately  passed  a  current  of  steam  and  a  current  of 

cold  water.  2     When  this  heating  and  cooling  had  been  continued  for 

^  Angstrom,  Phil,  Mag.^  vol.  xxv.  p.  130,  1863;  and  vol.  xxvi.  p.  161  ;  Pogg. 
Ann.f  B.  cxiv.  p.  613, 1861 ;  and  Ann.  dc  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8«,  torn.  Ixvii  p.  879. 

^  This  was  adopted  with  the  copper  bar,  but  the  iron  bar  was  cooled  simply  by 
radiation. 
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some  time,  the  temperature  at  each  point  of  the  bar  became  steadily 
periodic,  and  the  mean  value  of  the  temperature  at  any  point  became 
constant.  Rigorously  speaking,  however,  an  infinite  time  is  required 
to  reach  this  stage.  The  bars  were  perforated  at  intervals  of  50  mm. 
by  cavities  2 '2  5  mm.  in  diameter,  which  contained  the  bolbs  of  thermo- 
meters provided  with  arbitrary  scales. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  heating  was  applied  for  twelve 
minutes  and  the  cooling  for  the  same  time,  so  that  the  periodic  time 
T  was  twenty-four  minutes.  The  temperature  at  a  given  point  of  the 
bar  was  observed  for  each  minute  during  one  or  more  of  these  periods ; 
and  since  at  a  given  point  the  only  variable  in  the  general  expression 
for  6  is  the  time,  the  equation  for  6  may  be  written  in  the  form 

^  =  Ao  +  Ai  sin  (wr  +  5i)  +  As  ain  (2«^  +  So)  +  As  sin  (3<irf  +  38)  +  ©tc., 

in  which,  from  the  observations  of  ^,  corresponding  to  various  values 
of  /,  the  constants  A^,  A^,  etc.,  6^,  h.^  83,  etc.,  can  be  calculated.  In 
practice  the  series  may  be  limited  to  the  first  three  or  four  terms,  as 
the  coefficients  A^  A^,  A3,  etc.,  decrease  rapidly.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  similar  observations  are  carried  out  at  another  point  of  the  bar, 
and  that  the  temperature  at  this  point  is  given  at  the  time  t  by  the 
series 

^  =  A'o  +  A'i  sin  (w^  +  3'i)  +  A'2  sin  (w^  +  J'a)  +  etc. 

If  the  first  series  corresponds  to  a  point  x  and  the  second  to  a  point 
x\  we  have,  using  the  notation  of  the  foregoing  article, 

Ai  =  aie-«i',      and  A'l  =  aie-'^^'\ 

with  similar  expressions  for  the  other  coefficients,  so  that  if  the  dis- 
tance X  -  X  between  the  two  points  bo  denoted  by  /,  we  have 


//=<:-i^,      while  5'i-5i  =  /3,/, 
A  1 


A 

therefore 

ai^  =  log(Ai/A'i), 
and  consequently 

But  we  have  already  found  that 
and  hence 


T(«i  -  S'l)  log  (AVA'i)' 

In  the  same  manner,  if  we  had  employed  the  terms  involving  A^  and 
A'„,  we  should  have  had 

A«=a„e-V,      and  A'n=an«"*«^'  -^ 
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Therefore 


consequently 

But 

therefore 


nirP 


k  = 


T(«„  -  d'n)  log  (A„/A'„)- 


Thus  each  pair  of  terms  leads  to  an  independent  determination  of  the 
quantity  k,  but  the  value  obtained  from  the  first  pair  is  most  reliable. 
The  accuracy  of  the  obtained  value  of  k  may  also  be  controlled  by 
altering  the  period  of  heating  and  cooling.^ 

Angstrom's  first  experiments  were  made  with  square  bars  570  mm. 
long  and  23  75  mm.  side,  and  the  value  found  for  the  conductivity  of 
copper  and  iron  at  the  mean  temperature  of  50°  C.  were — 

For  copper K  =  54*62 

For  iron K=  9*77 

the  units  employed  being  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and  minute. 

A  subsequent  series  of  experiments^  on  bars  1178  mm.  long  and 
35  mm.  thick,  furnished  with  thermometers  at  intervals  of  200  mm., 
and  in  which  the  heating  apparatus  was  so  modified  that  different 
mean  temperatures  could  be  obtained,  gave  in  the  same  units — 

Forcopi)er  .         .  K  =58-94    (1-0-001619^) 

For  iron     .         .         .         .         K  :^  11  '927  (1  -  0-00214^) 

This  method  when  applied  with  proper  precautions  is  undoubtedly 
«apable  of  furnishing  good  results.  In  practice,  however,  the  use  of 
ordinary  mercury  thermometers  is  not  advisable  in  the  determination 
of  rapidly  varying  temperatures,  as  they  are  always  tardy  in  their 
indications  and  liable  to  work  by  sudden  starts.     For  the  measure- 

1  The  value  of  k  may  also  be  deduced,  without  using  /3,  when  a  is  known  for  two 
different  periods.     For  the  general  expression  for  a  is 

or 

4^''a*  -  ika^fi = »*w*. 

Similarly  for  a  different  period  w'  we  have 

Therefore,  eliminating  /*,  we  obtain 

,__»         /far»g^<t-<tf^tta 

2aa"'V       a^-a"^     ' 
^  Angstrom,  Phil,  Mag,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  161,  1868. 
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nient  of  temperatures  in  all  such  caeee  Uie  URi|]loyinenl  of  thenno- 
olectric  couples  would  be  much  superior. 

266.  Conductivity  of  the  Earth's  Crust — Underground  Temper- 
atures.— The  method  of  determining  conductivities  by  periodic  heating 
nnd  cooling  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  eetimatton  of  the  conductivity 
of  the  earth's  crust  at  any  place.  For  by  day  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  heated  and  by  night  it  is  cooled,  so  that  a  series  of  beat  waves  are 
propagated  into  the  interior,  and  if  the  length  of  the  wave  and  the 
periodic  time  are  known  we  have  the  data  required  for  the  calculation 
of  I:  There  is  also  a  general  aggregate  heating  of  the  surface  during 
the  summer  with  a  con-esponding  cooling  during  the  winter,  so  that  ii 
addition  to  the  diurnal  waves,  which  are  lost  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet, 
there  is  an  annual  wave  which  may  be  traced  to  a  much  greater 
depth,  but  at  a  depth  of  90  feet  or  more  the  temperature  at  vaxiti 
point  remains  sensibly  constant  throughout  the  year. 

If,  however,  tlie  mean  temperatures  at  dilTereut  ilepths  be  com- 
pared, they  are  found  to  increase  as  we  descend  to  the  greatest  depttiS' 
yet  penetrated.  Tlie  amount  of  this  increase  varies  much  witii  ths 
locality  and  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  the  observations  are  madt^ 
being  largely  affected  by  water-percolation  and  other  circumstaocea,  M 
that  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  1  F.  for  30  or  40  feet,  whereaa 
in  otUere  an  increase  of  T  F.  corresponds  to  a  descent  of  120  or  130 
feet.  Koughly  speaking,  however,  the  rate  at  which  this  increase  take! 
place  in  this  country  is  about  1 "  F.  for  every  60  feet  of  descent.  Thi» 
gradual  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  |)roves  that  there  t 
be  a  flow  of  heat  from  the  interior  through  the  surface,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  which  escapes  from  the  earth  \kt  annum  in  this  i 
be  estimated  when  the  conductivity  of  the  crust  is  known.  Having 
calculated  the  present  rate  of  loss,  we  can  calculate  backwarda  whi 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  must  have  been  in  time  past,  aad  I 
this  manner  Lord  Kelvin^  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  more  tha 
200,000,000  years  since  the  earth  was  a  molten  mass,  on  which  a  & 
crust  was  just  beginning  to  form. 

If  the  crust  at  any  place  bo  supposed  homogeneous,  and  if  thv 
penodic  variations  of  temperature  be  regai-ded  as  uniform,  then  the 
problem  of  the  propagation  of  heat-waves  through  it  is  the  same  i 
that  of  an  infinite  wall  periodically  heated  and  cooled  over  one  face^ 
or  the  same  as  that  of  a  bar  periodically  heated  at  oue  oud  and  COat«({ 
with  a  non-conducting  material  or  a  guard-ring.  If,  therefore,  i 
number  of  thermometers  be  buried  with  their  bulbs  at  dilferent  deptbi 
below  tbo  surface,  the  inward  progress  of  the  annual  wave  may  b 
'  Sir  WUlmni  Tliumsou,  Tnnu.  Itny.  Six:,  Edin..  vol.  xxtii,.  1861 
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determined  and  the  wave  length  estimated.     In  the  ciise  of  a 
barmonic  variation  of  temperature  we  have  (p.  534) 


which,  with  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  volume  of  tiie  material, 
determines  the  absolute  conductivity  K. 

The  diurnal  waves  become  insensible  at  bo  small  a  depth  that  in 
moBt  localities  the  inequalities  of  the  soil  and  drainage  prevent  anj' 
satisfactory  observations  on  their  inward  propagation  being  earned  out. 
At  depths  exceeding  3  feet  the  daily  variations  become  insensible, 
and  the  changes  observed  ai^e  due  to  daily  averages  (varying  from 
day  to  day)  which  constitute  the  annual  wave.  If  the  aimual  variation 
were  truly  periodic,  a  complex  harmonic  function  could  be  determined 
which  would  represent  for  all  time  the  temperature  at  depths  below 
3  feet.  But  the  annual  variation  is  by  no  means  perfectly  periodic, 
since  there  are  differences  in  the  annual  average  temperatures  and 
continual  irregularities  in  the  progress  of  the  variation  within  each 
year.  Sources  of  such  disturbances  are  the  unequal  percolation  of 
wat«r  and  irregularities  on  the  surface  and  within  the  crust. 

If,  however,  the  temperature  be  sup[H)sed  periodic  and  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  complex  harmonic  function,  and  if  the  constants  of  the 
Bories  be  determined  by  observations  on  a  thermometer  buried  at  a 
certain  depth,  and  if  the  constants  of  another  series  representing  the 
varying  temjierature  at  another  depth  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
by  observations  on  another  thermometer,  then  the  comparison  of  each 
term  of  one  series  with  the  corresjjondiDg  term  of  the  other  furnishes 
a  determitiation  of  the  conductivity,  and  all  the  values  derived  in  this 
manner  should  agree  perfectly  if  the  data  are  accurate  and  if  tht; 
assumed  conditions  are  fiilRiled — that  is,  if  the  isothermal  surfaces  are 
parallel  planes,  and  if  c  and  k  are  constant  throughout  the  material 

These  conditions,  however,  are  not  strictly  fulfilled,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  tested  is  how  far  the  different  determinations  agree,  and 
to  learn  accordingly  how  far  the  theory  may  be  applied,* 

'  This  niDthod  (Sir  WiUiani  Tliotuaon,  Tmiu.  Jloy,  Sot.,  Edin.,  vol.  xxn.  p.  (05) 
■lilTxra  from  that  follawod  by  Forbes  in  substitutiug  tho  conBidcratioit  otthu  lejiarato 
tcniiH  of  k  coinplvx  lisnnoniu  ruuution  for  the  iMamiiistioii  of  th«  whole  vitrifttion 
nnanalymd,  wliJch  hn  cnniliictnd  Hci^nnUng  to  ttie  plan  lud  down  by  Polraan.  Tbb 
plan  oonsistod  in  using  the  formula  Tor  >  ilmple  haraoiiic  variutiou,  ns  approxi- 
mutely  Mpjiliuabln  to  the  actual  variation.  At  great  depthi  th^  amplitudes  of  the 
ttocmul  and  UiKbDr  ttrms  of  the  coni[i]ax  harmonic  aeriin  brconio  so  much  reduced 
tint  they  do  not  HDuhly  iuUuence  thd  rnriattoa,  «hiah  may  oonwii[uently  Im  uxprwuwl 
with  niUlcieut  accuracy  by  a  siugla  liaruioiiir  teriu  of  yimrly  [wrioil ;  t>Ul  at  thii* 
groste*t  depths,  fit  whli'h  continiions  obsorrationa  had  been  made.  Lord  Kelvin 
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This  difficult  and  laborious  test  has  been  applied  by  Lord  Kelvin 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Forbes^  on  thermometers  buried 
at  different  depths  and  in  different  soils  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
analysis  has  proved  that  serious  discrepancies  from  the  theoretic 
formula  existed,  but  these  appeared  to  be  attributable  rather  to 
irregularities  in  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  surface  than  to  varia- 
tions in  the  conductivity  and  specific  heat  of  the  material.  Probably 
also  thermometric  errors  considerably  influenced  the  results,  since 
there  was  necessarily  some  uncertainty  in  the  corrections  which  must  be 
applied  to  the  stem  in  order  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  the  bulb. 

The  following  table  contains  the  final  results,  the  unit  of  length 
being  one  foot : — 


Substance. 

DiflPtisivlty. 

1 
ConductI>ity. 

1 

1 
1 

Per  Ann. 

PerS4Hr. 

0-7310 
0-8100 
2-1478 

Per  Second. 

Per  Ann. 

Per24Hr. 

0-3863 
0-2435 
0-9929 

Per  Second. 

Trap  rock  of  Calton 

Hill      .... 

.  Sand     of     Experi- 

i      mental  Garden    . 

Sandstone  of  Craig- 

leith  Quarry  .     . 

267-0 
295-0 
784-5 

•000008461 
-000009374 
•00002486 

141-1 

88-9 

362-7 

-000004471 
■000002818  1 

•00001149 

1 

Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  underground  temperature 
<lownwards  is  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  appointed  for  this  purpose.  A  summary  of  the  results 
contained  in  the  first  fifteen  Reports  (1868-81)  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  in  which  the 
general  questions  affecting  such  observations  are  discussed.  Two 
kinds  of  thermometers  have  been  used — slow-acting  thermometers 
and  maximum  thermometers.  A  slow-acting  thermometer  consists  of 
an  ordinary  thermometer  having  its  bulb  embedded  in  stearine  or 
tallow,  the  whole  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed  within  a  glass 
jacket.  These  were  placed  in  holes  a  few  feet  deep  bored  in  newly- 
opened  rock,  such  as  is  presented  in  mine  works  or  tunnels.  The  holes 
were  carefully  plugged  and  made  air-tight  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
the  external  ai^.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  thermometers 
were  withdrawn  and  read,  the  slow  action  i)ermitting  this  to  be  done 

found  that  the  second  term  had  a  very  sensible  iniiuence,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  were  by  no  means  without  effect  on  the  variations  at  3  and  6  feet  from  the 
surface. 

^  Forbes,  Trans.  Hoy.  Soe.,  Kdin.,  vol.  xvi.,  part  ii.,  1846. 
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without  any  appreciable  change  taking  place  in  its  indication  during 
the  operation.  The  maximum  thermometers  employed  were  of  two 
types — the  Phillips  and  the  Inverted  Negretti, — both  being  sealed  in 
strong  glass  jackets  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  being  affected  by  pres- 
sure when  lowered  to  a  great  depth  in  water. 

The  thermoelectric  method  of  Becquerel  was  also  tested  by  Dr. 
Everett,  and  from  the  result  of  some  laboratory  experiments  it  was 
concluded  that  the  method  could  not  be  relied  on  to  yield  satis- 
factory results.  The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results, 
the  depth  stated  in  each  case  being  that  of  the  deepest  observation 
utilised : — 


Depth  in 
Feet. 

Feet( 
r  F 

Boo  tie  Waterworks  (Liverpool)  . 

1392 

180 

Przibram  Mines  (Bohemia) 

1900 

126 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel '          .         .         .         . 

5578 

82 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  ^           .... 

5280 

79 

Kaflt  Manchester  Coal-field 

2790 

77 

Paris  Artesian  Wells 

1312 

56 

London  Artesian  Wells  (Kentish  Town) 

1100 

55 

Yakoutsk,  frozen  ground  (Siberia) 

540 

52 

Sperenberg,  boring  in  salt  (Berlin) 
St.  Petersburg,  well  (Russia) 

3492 

51 

656 

44 

Carrickfergus,  shaft  of  salt  mine 

770 

43 

»)                If            >»                    •         • 

670 

40 

Slitt  Mine,  Weardale  (Northumberland)     . 

660 

34 

Interesting  observations  have  been  recently  made  in  a  very  deep 
bore  (4500  feet)  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Hallock.'^ 
Beginning  at  a  depth  of  1591  feet  (the  upper  portion  of  the  bore  was 
cased  with  iron  tubes),  the  first  244  feet  showed  a  gradient  of  1°  F.  in 
92  feet,  the  next  651  feet  gave  1°  in  84*5  feet,  the  next  746  feet  gave 
r  in  80-6,  the  next  643  feet  gave  T  in  62*4,  and  the  next  587  feet 
gave  V  in  58*1.  The  mean  gradient  for  the  whole  2871  feet  (1591 
to  4462)  being  T  F.  in  71*8  feet  At  a  depth  of  4492  feet  the  mean 
temperature  of  some  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  was  found  to  be 
110-36°  F. 

'  In  the  sixteenth  Report  it  is  mentioned  that  these  numbers  were  derived  from  a 
conjectural  correction  for  the  convexity  of  the  mountain  surfaces.  Dr.  StaptTs 
calculations  lead,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much  larger  allowance  must  be 
made  under  this  head.  He  deduces  1°  F.  in  85  feet  as  the  average  rate  of  increase 
from  the  surface  above  to  the  tunnel,  and  he  calculates  that  at  a  depth  below  the 
tunnel,  sufficient  to  make  the  isothermal  surfaces  sensibly  plane,  the  increase  is  1**  F. 
in  57*8  feet. 

^  W.  Hallock,  Ainerioan  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  March  1892. 
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267.  The  General  Equations  of  Conduction. — So  far  we  have  con- 
fined our  attention  chiefly  to  the  propagation  of  heat  along  bars,  or 
parallel  to  a  single  direction.     The  general  case,  however,  in  which 
Z\  the  flow  may  take  place  in  any 

manner    may    be     treated    by    a 

similar  method,  and   the   general 

0"     0  equations  which  determine  it  may 

be  obtained  without  further  diffi- 

■ — ^X  culty.      Thus   if    three   mutually 

rectangular    axes    OX,    OY,    OZ 
(Fig.  150)  be  chosen  as  axes  of 
'^"  ^^'  reference,    and    if    a    small    rect- 

angular parallelopiped,  having  its  edges  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
reference,  be  considered,  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  edges  be  &c,  8y,  &r, 
then  confining  our  attention  to  the  pair  of  faces  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  OX,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  temperature  at  the  central  point  of 
the  parallelopiped  be  ^,  the  temperatures  of  the  two  faces  under  con- 
sideration will  be 

for  d^ldx  is  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  changes  parallel  to  the 
axis  OX — that  is,  the  change  of  temperature  per  unit  length  in  this 
direction,  consequently 

is  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  centre  of  the  parallelo- 
piped and  either  end.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  element  of 
volume  is  taken  so  small  that  the  temperature  over  each  face  is 
sensibly  uniform,  and  that  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  may 
be  taken  uniform  along  each  edge. 

The  influx  at  the  first  face  per  second  is  consequently 

while  the  efflux  at  the  opposite  face  is 

and  hence  it  follows  that  the  differences  between  the  influxes  and 
effluxes  per  unit  time  for  the  pairs  of  opposite  faces  are 

K-=-^SxSy8z,         K-z-^xSy5zj       and  K-r-^dxSySz. 

The  sum  of  these  three  quantities  must  consequently  remain  lodged  in 
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the  element,  so  that  if  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  volume  be  c,  this 
sum  must  be  equal  to 

Cjr  SxdySz, 
cU 

for  dO/dt  is  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  of  the  element — that  is, 
the  change  of  temperature  per  unit  time.  We  have  consequently  the 
general  equation — 

If  the  temperature  has  become  permanent  at  each  point,  so  that  a 
steady  flow  is  established,  we  have  dO/dt  =  0,  and  the  equation  of 
steady  flow  is  therefore 

or,  as  it  is  generally  written, 

To  determine  ^  as  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  t,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  manner  in  which  the  heat  enters  or  leaves  the  body  at  the  various 
points  of  its  surface — that  is,  we  want  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
surface  conditions.  We  might  suppose,  for  example,  that  one  part  of 
the  surface  is  kept  in  contact  with  a  medium  at  uniform  temperature 
0^,  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  kept  in  contact  with  another 
medium  at  a  different  temperature  O^-  ^^  ^i  ^®  higher  than  0^  then 
in  the  stationary  state  heat  will  enter  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
first  medium  and  escape  by  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  second, 
the  quantity  which  enters  being  equal  to  that  which  escapes. 

Thus  if  dn  be  an  element  of  the  normal  to  the  element  of  surface 
dS,  and  h^  and  h^  the  coefficients  of  exterior  conductivity  for  the  first 
and  second  media,  then  we  have  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes 
through  dS  equal  to 

-K^rfS=/ii(^,-d)rfS, 
and  for  an  element  in  contact  with  the  second  medium  we  have 

-K^dS=H^..-e)dS. 
an 

These  equations  express  the  surface  conditions  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete determination  of  the  flow  of  heat  and  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture. 

268.  Isothermal  Surfaces,  Lines,  and  Tubes  of  Flow. — In  the 
general  case  the  temperature  at  any  point  of  a  body  will  be  a  function 
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of  the  co-ordinates  x^  i/,  z,  of  the  point  and  of  the  time  /,  so  that  the 
general  expression  for  6  at  any  point  will  be  of  the  form 

Hence,  if  we  write 

y[x,  y,  s,  0  =  a,  * 

where  a  is  a  constant,  we  obtain  the  locus  of  all  the  points  at  which 
the  tem][)eratiire  has  the  same  value  a  at  the  time  t.  These  points 
lie  on  a  surface,  determined  by  the  function  /,  and  named  an 
isoiliermal  surface  because  it  is  one  of  equal  temperature.  When  the 
flow  has  become  steady  the  temperature  at  any  point  remains  steady, 
and  therefore  does  not  involve  the  time.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  fixed  in  shape  and  position,  each  separating 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  hotter  than  a  certain  temperature 
from  those  which  are  colder.  In  the  variable  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shape  and  position  of  an  isothermal  surface  corresponding  to 
a  definite  temperature  will  in  general  vary  with  the  time. 

If  a  system  of  such  surfaces  be  supposed  drawn  within  the  body, 
the  temperature  of  each  differing,  by  1°  suppose,  from  that  which 
immediately  precedes  or  follows  it,  the  whole  body  Avill  then  be 
divided  into  a  system  of  layers  or  shells  such  that  the  tiemper^ture  of 
one  face  of  each  layer  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  1",  and  a  flow  of 
heat  will  proceed  through  the  shell  from  the  hotter  face  to  the  colder. 
The  direction  of  the  flow  at  each  face  will  also  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  for  since  the  temperature  is  constant  all  over  each  isothermal, 
it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  flow  along  such  a  surface. 

It  follows  then  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  flow  at  an}*^ 
point  of  a  body  is  along  the  normal  to  the  isothermal  surface  passing 
through  that  point,  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  whole 
system  of  surfaces  orthogonally,  the  direction  of  the  flow  at  every 
point  of  this  line  will  be  along  the  line.  For  this  reason  a  line 
drawn  so  as  to  cut  each  of  the. system  of  surfaces  at  right  angles  is 
termed  a  line  of  flow. 

The  whole  body  may  thus  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into  a  system  . 
of  infinitely  thin  shells  by  a  system  of  isothermal  surfaces,  and  the 
infinite  system  of    lines  which    can    be   dra^vn  cutting  these   shells 
orthogonally  are  the  lines  of  flow. 

One  property  of  these  systems  is  that  no  two  isothermal  surfaces, 
or  no  two  lines  of  flow,  can  intersect  each  other,  for  no  point  can 
possess  two  different  temperatures  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  the 
flow  at  any  point  be  at  once  in  two  difl'erent  directions. 

If  now  we  consider  any  closed  curve  drawn  in  the  body,  say  a 
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curve  traced  on  an  isothennikl  surftici;,  and  if  we  imagine  the  lines  uf 
(low  pOBSing  througii  each  point  of  this  ciirve  to  be  drawn,  then  those 
lines  will  form  a  tube  having  the  lines  of  dow  lying  in  its  surface. 
Such  a  tube  is  termed  a  tube  of  fiow,  and  is  such  that  there  is  no 
flux  of  heat  across  its  walls,  for  it  is  bounded  entirely  by  lines  of 
flow,  and  no  two  such  lines  can  intersect. 

In  the  steady  state  it  is  clear  that  the  total  flow  of  heat  across 
any  isothermal  surface  is  the  same  as  that  across  any  other,  that 
these  surfaces  cut  the  tubes  of  flow  orthogonally,  and  that  the 
iinantity  of  heat  which  crosses  any  section  of  such  a  tube  per  second 
is  the  same  wherever  the  section  be  made.  In  fact,  any  heat  that  is 
once  within  a  tulw  of  flow  must  for  ever  remain  within  it,  as  there  can 
be  no  flow  across  its  walls. 

Again,  if  we  take  two  close  isothermal  surfaces,  enclosing  a  thin 
ehell,  and  if  we  consider  two  equal  elements  of  area  f^S  on  different 
of  the  surface  of  this  shell,  then  if  d6  be  the  difference  of  tem- 
bstween  the  two  faces,  and  dn  the  normal  thickness  of  the 
»t  one  of  the  chosen  ])oints,  and  dn!  that  at  the  other,  the  flows 
of  heat  per  second  through  the  two  elements  will  be 


Bbeu,  and 
HjHgloftt 

^pHSa»t  on 

nf  hoof    run 


respectively.     Hoi 


I 


or,  in  other  words,  the  flow  per  unit  area  at  any  point  of  the  ahcU  is 
inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  so  that  where  the  shell  is 
thinnest  the  flow  is  most  rapid.  In  the  same  way  it  follows,  from  what 
has  been  stated  concerning  tubes  of  flow,  that  the  flow  per  unit  area 
through  any  cross-section  of  a  tube  of  flow  varies  inversely  as  the  area 
of  the  section,  and  combining  these  results,  it  follows  that  the  tubes 
of  flow  are  narrowest  where  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  closest,  and 
inee.  tend.  All  this,  however,  follows  at  once  from  our  definitions 
<p.  509). 

In  the  above  equation  we  have  supposed  the  conductivity  of  the 
material  to  be  ibo  same  at  each  of  its  points  ;  if  this  be  not  the  case 
we  have  Q/Q'  -  Kdn'jK'iln,  so  that  the  more  general  statement  will 
bo  that  the  flow  per  unit  area  at  any  point  of  a  shell  bounded 
by  two  isothermal  surfaces  is  directly  proportional  to  the  conduc- 
tivity and  inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at  this 
|>oinL 
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Examples 

1.  A  sphere  is  aniformly  heated  and  then  left  to  cool  in  a  medium  of  uniform 
temperature. 

In  this  case  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  a  system  of  concentric  spheres,  and  the 
lines  of  flow  are  right  lines  passing  through  their  common  centre,  while  the  tubes  of 
flow  are  curves  having  a  common  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  The  lines  and 
tubes  of  flow  remain  fixed  while  cooling  proceeds,  but  the  radius  of  the  isothermal 
surface  corresponding  to  a  given  temperature  gradually  contracts,  the  surface  moving 
in  towards  the  centre. 

2.  The  centre  of  a  sphere  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  a  source  of  heat, 
while  the  surface  is  immersed  in  a  medium  of  uniform  lower  temperature. 

In  Example  1  the  temperature  at  each  point  gradually  falls,  and  no  state  of 
steady  flow  is  attained.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  supply  at  the  centre,  and 
a  state  of  steady  flow  from  the  centre  towards  the  surface  is  established.  Here  the 
isothermal  surfaces,  as  before,  are  spheres,  but  now  they  remain  fixed  in  the  body, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  heat  that  flows  across  any  surface  per  second  is  the  same  as 
that  which  flows  across  any  other.  Supposing  the  conductivity  uniform,  we  have 
for  this  quantity 

-K^4»t2  =  Q, 
lir 

and  since  Q  is  the  same  for  all  values  of  r,  we  have 


J^ 
-^='*' 


where  a  is  a  constant. 
Hence 


<'=-/^'=^^ 


which  gives  the  temperature  at  any  distance  r  from  the  centre. 

3.  Two  surfaces  of  a  uniform  spherical  shell  are  kept  at  constant  temperatures  ^i 
and  ^2. 

Let  the  radii  of  the  two  surfaces  be  rj  and  r^.  Then  the  temperature  at  any 
intermediate  distance  r  is  given  by  the  equation  of  Example  2.  The  constants  a 
and  h  are  determined  by  the  two  surface  conditions — 


Therefore 


consequently 


^1  ^2 


while  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  across  any  isothermal  surface  per  second  \& 
4TKa,  and  the  same  quantity  of  heat  would  flow  per  second  through  an  area  Airr  of 
a  wall  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  shell  and  having  its  faces  at  the  same  difference 
of  temperature  (^i  -  O^)^  if  r  is  the  geometric  mean  of  r^  and  rj. 

4.  The  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  a  long  hollow  circular  cylinder  are  kept 
at  fixed  temperatures  Bi  and  do. 

In  this  case  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  coaxial  cylinders,  and  the  tubes  of  flow 
are  wedges  having  their  edges  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.     The  cross-section  of  any 


AA 
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one  of  these  wedges  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  edge  is  a  rectangle  of  constant  length, 
and  a  breadth  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  axis.  The  area  of  the 
section  consequently  varies  directly  as  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and  therefore  the 
flow  per  unit  area,  in  the  steady  state,  varies  inversely  as  the  distance.  Taking  E 
constant,  the  equation  of  flow  may  therefore  be  written  in  the  form,  if  the  inner  sur- 
face be  hottest, 

where  a  is  a  constant ;  and  hence 

0=  -a  log  r  +  b. 

The  constants  a  and  b  are  determined  by  means  of  the  surface  conditions 

^1  =  -  a  log  ri  +  b,     and  $2=  -a  log  r2  +  h. 


So  that 


^^    ^1-^2        and  6=^*^^^^-^^'-^^^^. 
log(r2/ri)'  log(ri/r,) 


The  temperature  at  any  distance  r  is  consequently  given  by  the  equation — 

0  ^  _^i Jl^_  log  ^  ^  ^2  log  ri-Oi  log  r.2 
log(ri/r2)    ^  log  (n/ra) 

or 

^  ^  ^1  log  (r/rj)  -  g,  log  (/-A-i). 
log  (ri/ri) 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  flows  per  second  across  a  length  I  of  the  cylinder  will  be 

ar 

logWrj) 
If  c  be  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  c=r2-ri,  and  hence 

if  «  be  small.     Hence  for  a  thin  cylindrical  tube  of  radius  r  we  have  approximately 

Q  =  2irKl{0i-ey . 

e 
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269.  Propagation  of  Heat  in  ^olotropic  Substances. — In  the 

previous  investigations  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  propaga- 
tion of  heat  in  isotropic  substances — that  is,  in  substances  possessing 
the  same  physical  characteristics  not  only  in  every  part,  but  also  in 
every  direction  around  any  point.  When  heat  is  supplied  at  any 
point  of  an  isotropic  body,  the  flow  takes  place  equally  in  all  directions 
around  the  point,  and  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  concentric  spheres 
surrounding  the  heated  point  as  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  when  any 
point  of  a  heterogeneous  substance  is  heated,  the  flow  of  heat  in  any 
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direction,  aud  the  shape  of  the  isothermal  surfaces,  will  depeud  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  substance,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  physical 
properties  vary  from  point  to  point  and  from  one  direction  to  another. 
If  the  substance  be  homogeneous,  however,  but  not  isotropic,  then, 
although  its  properties  may  be  different  in  different  directions  around 
any  point,  yet  the  properties  of  the  substance  along  any  line  are  the 
same  as  those  along  any  parallel  line,  so  that  when  any  two  points  are 
compared,  the  thermal  conductivity  and  other  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance along  any  line  drawn  from  one  point  will  be  the  same  as  along 
a  parallel  line  drawn  through  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  any  point  of  a  homogeneous  substance  is  supplied  with  heat^  the 
isothermal  surfaces  around  it  will  be  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  around  one  heated  point  will  be 
similar,  and  similarly  situated,  to  those  around  any  other  point.  We 
shall  see  immediately  that  in  general  these  surfaces  are  systems  of 
similar  ellipsoids,  which  become  spheres,  as  a  particular  case,  when  the 
substance  is  isotropic. 

The  first  experiments  which  established  a  difference  of  conductivity 
in  different  directions  seem  to  be  those  of  MM.  de  la  Rive  aud  de 
Candolle.^  These  philosophers  proved  that  wood  conducted  heat  along 
the  fibre  better  than  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  this  conclusion  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Tyndall^  and 
Knoblauch.^  The  conductivities  iu  different  directions  were  compared 
by  the  method  adopted  by  Despretz  (p.  515),  blocks  of  wood  being 
cut  with  pairs  of  opposite  faces  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  parallel 
to  the  fibre,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ligneous  layers,  and  parallel  to 
both  the  fibre  and  the  ligneous  layers,  respectively.  In  all  cases  the 
conductivity  was  best  along  the  fibre  and  worst  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  fibre  and  the  ligneous  layers — that  is,  along 
the  radius  from  the  centre  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  following 
table,  selected  from  Tyndall's  results,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
difference  of  conductivity  in  the  three  mutually  perpendicular  direc- 
tions just  mentioned.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  used  in  the  experiments  : — 

^  De  la  Rive  and  de  Candolle,  Biblioihequc  Universelle  de  OenevCy  torn,  xxxix. 
'^  Tyndall,  Phil,  Mag-^  4  th  Series,  vols.  v.  and  vi. ;  and  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion, 
^  Knoblauch,  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  cv.  p.  623. 
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Perp.  to  Fibre 

andFanllelto 

Ligneous 

Perp.  to  Fibre 

Name  of  Wood. 

ParaUel  to 
Fibre. 

and  to 
Ligneous 

Layeni. 

• 

Layers. 

Oak 

34 

110 

9-5 

Beech    .... 

33 

10-8 

8-8 

Boxwood     .     .     . 

31       . 

12-0 

9*9 

Ash 

27 

11-6 

9-6 

Apple-tree  .     .     . 

26 

12-5 

10-0 

Scotch  Fir  .     .     . 

22 

12-0 

10-0 

A  similar  difference  of  conductivity  along  and  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  of  cleavage  of  laminated  rocks  which  are  not  crystallised,  has 
been  detected  by  Jannettaz,^  the  conductivity  being  best  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  cleavage  and  worst  perpendicular  to  them.  The  same 
difference  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage  of  bismuth 
has  also  been  found  by  Svanberg  and  MatteuccL  This  difference  in 
the  case  of  laminated  rocks  shows  that  underground  temperatures 
may  be  considerably  modified  by  the  inclination  of  the  strata  to  the 
horizon. 

270.  Experiments  of  M.  de  Senarmont — The  first  extended  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  conductivity  of  crystals  was  that  of  M.  de 
Senarmont.^  The  method  adopted  consisted  in  cutting  a  thin  plate, 
with  parallel  faces,  in  any  desired  direction  from  the  crystal.  The 
surfaces  of  the  plate  were  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  white  wax,  and 
heat  was  applied  at  one  point,  from  which  it  was  conducted  in  all 
directions  through  the  plate.  As  the  plate  became  warm  the  wax 
melted  around  the  point,  and  the  inequalities  of  conductivity  in 
different  directions  were  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  bounding  line 
of  the  melted  wax. 

In  the  case  of  isotropic  substances,  such  as  glass  or  cubic  crystals, 
this  curve  was  always  a  circle,  and  it  was  also  a  circle  when  the  plate 
was  cut  in  certain  directions  from  crystals  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  cubic  system,  but  in  general  with  a  plate  cut  in  any  other  direction 
from  a  crystal  the  curve  was  elliptical,  or  at  least  an  oval  curve  very 
approximately  an  ellipse.  This  line  remained  visible  on  the  wax 
after  the  plate  had  cooled,  and  its  eccentricity  and  the  position  of 
the  axes  of  the  curve  could  be  determined.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  isothermal  surfaces  around  a  heated  point  of  a  crystal  are  in 

general  a  system  of  concentric  ellipsoids. 

• 

*  lylooard  Jannettaz,  Journal  de  Physique,  torn.  v.  p.  150  ;  and  Ann,  de  Chimiey 
i*-\  torn.  xxix.  p.  5,  1873. 

'-'  De  Senarmont,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8®,  toma.  x.xi.  xxii.  xxiii., 
1847-48. 
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It  was  also  found  that  the  axes  of  these  ellipsoids,  or  the  thermic 
axes,  coincided  with  the  crystallographic  axes  of  symmetry,  so  that,  for 
example,  in  crystals  of  the  cubic  system  the  propagation  of  heat  took 
place  as  in  uncrystallised  maiia,  and  in  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral 
system  the  axis  of  the  crystal  was  an  axis  of  thermic  symmetry,  the 
isothermal  surfaces  being  ellipsoids  of  revolution  around  it.  It  was 
found  in  this  manner  that  quartz  and  calc-spar  conduct  heat  best  along 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  equally  in  all  directions  perpendicular  to 
this  axis,  while  idiocrase  and  tourmaline  conduct  heat  best  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis. 

One  method  of  heating  the  crystalline  plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  151. 
A  small  hole  having  been  drilled  through  the  plate  AB,  a  copper  or 
silver  wire  (being  good  conductors)  was  passed  through  it^  and  the 
lower  portion  MX  was  bent  at  right  angles  and  heated  by  a  lamp,  the 
direct  radiation  of  the  lamp  being  carefully  screened  off.  The  wire 
soon  becomes  heated,  and  being  a  good  conductor,  the  heat  is  carried 


Fig.  151. 

to  the  plate,  the  wax  melts  around  the  hole,  and  an  isothermal 
line  corresponding  to  the  melting-point  of  the  wax  is  left  imprinted 
on  it. 

In  M.  de  Senarmont's  experiments  it  was  not  a  simple  wire  that 
was  used,  but  a  fine  silver  tube,  so  that  when  it  became  heated  an 
ascending  current  of  hot  air  flowed  through  it,  and  heat  was  carried 
to  the  plate  both  by  the  conduction  of  the  metal  and  by  the  con- 
vection of  the  heated  air.  Two  other  methods  of  heating  the  plate 
were  also  employed.  In  one  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  concentrated  by 
a  lens  of  short  focus  to  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  in  the 
other  a  wire  was  passed  through  the  hole  and  heated  by  an  electric 
current.  The  former  method  possesses  an  advantage  in  that  the 
drilling  of  a  hole  is  avoided,  and  no  discontinuity  is  introduced  into 
tiie  plate,  and  in  the  latter  method  caution  is  necessary  in  heating  the 
wire,  for  if  the  temperature  be  raised  too  suddenly  the  plate  may  be 
fractured. 

When  the  plate  is  fairly  thick,  and  heated  by  a  wire  passing 
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through  ii  hole  at  right  angles  to  its  faces,  the  curves  on  ite  two  faces 
are  in  general  not  true  ellipses,  Imt  egg-Bhaped  ovals,  such  as  are  shown 
in  Fig,  152,  having  their  more  obtuse  ends  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions on  the  two  faces.  This  arises  froib  the  fact  that  the  platfi  is  not 
heated  at  a  single  point,  but  along  a  line,  and  when  the  source  of  heat 
is  a  line,  the  curves  on  the  two  faces  will  be  similar  ellipses  only  when 
the  line  is  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  thermic  ellipsoid, 
which  is  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  faces  of  the  plate.  This 
point  will  be  brought  out  in  the  theoretical  investigation  which 
follows. 

More  recent  experiments  by  ^'on  Lang '  and  Jannettaz  have 
extended  to  a  great  number  of  crystals  the  results  obtained  by  De 
Senormont,  but  they  have  brought  to  light  no  new  or  more  general 
relations. 

A  determination  of  the  absolute  conductivities  of  crystals  in 
different  directions    has  been   recently  made  by  Mr.   C.   11.   Lees,'' 


according  to  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  0.  J.  Lodge,'  This  method 
consists  in  placing  a  slice  of  the  crystal  between  the  ends  of  two  bars 
of  metal  placed  end  to  end  with  their  lengths  in  the  same  straight 
line.  The  crystalline  lamina  thus  forms  part  of  a  compound  bar 
which  may  be  treated  experimentally,  either  by  the  method  of  Forbes 
or  by  that  of  Angstrom. 

In  order  to  secure  good  contact  between  the  bars  and  the  crystal, 
a  metal  (brass)  was  used  which  would  amalgamate,  and  the  contact 
g^ven  by  the  amalgamated  ends  was  found  to  be  extremely  good, 
The  temperature  curve  along  the  bars  was  determined  by  means  of 
thermoelectric  couples  of  iron  and  German  silver  soldered  into  the 
bars,  The  compound  bar  was  packed  in  sawdust,  and  one  end  waa 
heated  by  steam,  while  the  other  was  immersod  in  cold  water.  When 
the  temperature  curve  waa  plotted,  the  value  *  of  ddfdx  could  be 

'  Victor  Von  Lang,  Piigt/.  Ann.,  vol.  uxxiv.  ji.  29,  18(18. 

'  Chirlea  H.  Leei,  Mtmoin  and  Proc.  of  lUe  Manekaler  Phil,  and  Lit.  S6e.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  17.  1880-81 ;  Phil.  Tram,.,  18B2. 

'  0.  J.  Lodgs.  FhiL  Hag.  (5),  toI.  v.  p.  110,  1378. 

*  A  oorreotion  for  the  thin  lafer  of  mercury  between  the  tiieul  uiil  the  crj'nt*! 
wu  determined  by  a  gpeda>l  expcHmenl. 
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determined  for  each  face  of  the  crystalline  plate;  and  when  the 
absolute  conductivity  of  the  brass  bars  is  known,  that  of  the  crystal 
can  be  deduced.  The  absolute  conductivity  of  the  brass  was  determined 
by  Forbes's  method. 

271.  Theory  of  Conduction  in  Crystals. — The  theory  of  thermal 
conduction  in  crystalline  media  was  attacked  as  early  as  1828  by 
DuhameV  who  from  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  radiation  deduced 
the  general  expressions  for  the  flow  of  heat,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained a  number  of  general  consequences  which,  applied  directly  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  de  Senarmont.  In  1851  the  theory  was  pre- 
sented by  Stokes^  in  a  form  independent  of  any  hypothesis  of 
molecular  radiation,  the  only  assumption  made  being  the  general  one 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  is  conserved,  and,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
solid,  problems  relating  to  crystalline  conduction  were  reduced  to 
corresponding  problems  concerning  isotropic  bodies. 

Thus  if  we  consider  the  flow  of  heat  across  an  elementary  plane 
area,  drawn  in  a  given  direction,  through  any  point  P  of  the  body,  then 
if/  be  the  flux  of  heat  per  unit  area,  per  second,  across  this  plane,  the 
flow  across  the  element  dS  in  the  time  cU  will  be  f.dS.dt,  and  the  value 
of  /  will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  plane  is  drawn,  and 
also  on  the  time  and  the  position  of  the  point.  For  the  present  we 
shall  consider  the  time  and  position  given,  so  that  /  will  depend  only 
on  the  direction  of  the  plane. 

Let  three  rectangular  planes  of  reference  be  chosen,  and  let  /p,  fy,  /- 
be  the  fluxes  across  them.  Then  if  the  elementary  plane  dS  be  sup- 
posed to  approach  indefinitely  close  to  the  origin,  it  will,  with  the 
planes  of  reference,  enclose  a  small  tetrahedron  whose  faces  are  ^S, 
XdSy  fidSy  vdS  respectively,  where  A,  /tx,  v  are  the  direction  cosines  of 
the  normal  to  dS.  Now  if  the  steady  stage  has  been  reached,  as 
much  heat  flows  into  this  tetrahedron  as  flows  out ;  and  even  if  this 
stage  has  not  been  attained,  the  difl'erence  between  what  flows  in 
and  what  flows  out  mil  be  vanishingly  small  compared  with  either, 
for  it  is  proportional  to  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  element 
and  the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  former  is  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  element  of  volume, 
whereas  the  fluxes  across  the  faces  vary  as  their  areas  or  the  squares 
of  the  linear  dimensions.  We  may  therefore  equate  the  sum  of  the 
flows  across  any  three  faces  to  that  across  the  fourth,  so  that  we  have 

'  Duhamel,  JaumcU  de  Vicolc  Polytechnique,  toms.  xxi.  xxxii.  See  also  Lame, 
Lc^ona  sur  la  Th6orU  Analytique  de  la  ChaXeuTy  Paris,  1861. 

■*  G.  G.  Stokes,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p. 
215,  1851. 
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the  flow  f.dS  per  second  across  the  base  dS  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
flows  /p.  Ac?S,  fyfidS,  fz.vdS  across  the  other  faces ;  or 

/'=Vx^A*A+'/. (1) 

This  equation  shows  that  if  the  fluxes  of  heat  across  the  planes  of 
reference  be  represented  by  three  vectors,  as  in  the  case  of  forces  or 
velocities,  the  flux  across  any  other  plane  will  be  represented  by  the 
sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  these  vectors  along  the  perpendicular  to 
the  plane.  For  some  plane  through  P  the  flux  of  heat  is  greater  than 
for  any  other,  and  the  flux  of  heat  across  any  other  plane  is  this 
maximum  flux  multiplied  by  the  angle  between  the  planes. 

Let  6  be  the  temperature  at  P,  and  let  us  consider  an  elementary 
parallelopiped  Sx,  Sy,  &:.  The  flow  of  heat  per  second  through  the 
face   SySz  is  fx-^^t   ^^^    ^^^    ^ow   through    the   opposite    face   is 

(fx  +  ^Sx)^Sz,  and  so  on  for  the  other  pairs  of  faces,  so  that  the  gain 
of  heat  per  second  is 

But  if  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  be  d$/dt,  and  if  the  thermal 
capacity  per  unit  volume  be  c,  this  must  be  equal  to  cSxSyBzdO/dt, 
and  we  have 

These  formulae  are  perfectly  general,  and  apply  whether  the  substance 
be  homogeneous  or  not.  We  shall  now  suppose  the  material  homo- 
geneous, and  that  c  is  constant. 

At  this  point  a  distinct  assumption  is  made — namely,  that  the  flow 
of  heat  at  P  depends  not  on  the  absolute  temperature,  but  only  on  the 
variation  of  temperature  in  its  vicinity.  In  fact,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
flux  across  any  plane  is  a  linear  function  of  the  rates  of  change  of 
temperature  dOjdXy  dO/dy,  dO/dZy  parallel  to  the  axes,  so  that  we  may 

write 

ds    ^  der      de^ 
-^'^'"'d^-^^'dii^'^-d^ 

.         d$      ^  d$  d$ 

Substituting  these  values  oif„fy,fz  in  equation  (2)  we  have 

d^0     .d?d        d^B    „^€P>      „    d^e  .o,  d*^  dS 

da^        dy^        dz*     "^  dydz      ^dzdx        dxdy         dt 

where  a  =  a„  2/=  yj  +  ^3,  etc. 


(3) 


(4) 
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Now  there  is  a  certain  set  of  rectangular  axes — namely,  the  axes  of 
the  quadric — 

for  which  the  equation  (4)  takes  the  form 

,(pe    ^cP$    ^cP$       dd  ... 

for  if  new  axes  of  reference  Ox\  0/,  0/  be  chosen,  making  angles  with 
the  old  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  whose  direction  cosines  are  /,  m,  n ; ./',  m',  n' ; 
/',  w",  n" ;  then 

and 

d       ,  d  d  d 

and  since  the  symbols  of  differentiation  combine  with  each  other 
according  to  the  same  law  as  factors,  it  follows  that  the  equation  (4) 
will  be  transformed  by  a  change  of  axes  exactly  as  if  the  symbols  of 
differentiation  were  replaced  by  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z.  When  the  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  surface  (5),  or  any  three  conjugate  diameters  of  it, 
are  taken  as  the  axes  of  reference,  the  equation  (4)  takes  the  form  (6). 
These  axes  are  termed  the  thermic  axes  of  the  crystal. 

Taking  the  thermic  axes  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  the  general 
expressions  (3)  for  the  flux  of  heat  become  simplified.  The  expressions 
(3)  for  fga  fyy  fg  contain  nine  arbitrary  constants ;  but  when  we  sub- 
stitute (2)  and  compare  the  result  with  (6)  it  follows  at  once  that 

/3^=  -  C4,  yi  =  -  031  72  ~  ~  l^s*  ®^  ^^^^  ^^®  expressions  may  be  written 
in  the  form 

•^  (U        dy         dz 

-/,=    nf^Bf-rf}      .      .      .      .      (D 

;  '  ax         dy        az 

''  dx        dy        dz' 

If  the  substance  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  two  rectangular 
planes,  the  coefiicients  F,  G,  H  must  vanish,^  for  the  planes  of  symmetry 
must  contain  the  thermic  axes,  and  if  these  planes  be  taken  as  those 
of  a^  and  yz,  the  expression  for/^  must  change  sign  with  x,  while /y  and 
/^  remain  unaltered.  Similarly  fy  must  change  sign  with  y,  while  /, 
and  fz  remain  unaltered,  and  referring  to  equation  (7)  this  requires  F, 
(4,  H  to  vanish,  so  that 

^^--^di'   ■'''=-}%'    ^'=-''ji-         ■         •         •         (8) 


*  Stoke«,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  gives  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  F,  0,  H 
vanish  in  the  general  case. 
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The  constants  A,  H,  C  are  thus  the  conductivitiee  of  the  substduice  in 
the  directions  of  the  thermic  axes,  and  are  termed  the  principal  con- 
dnctivitiea  of  the  crystal 

Now,  in  the  cose  of  an  isotropic  sut»tance  the  equation  which 
determines  the  distribution  of  temperature  is  (p.  fi'l^} 

,  ,  .  (B) 

and  e(|Uation  (6)  which  applies  to  a  crystalline  body  will  be  trans- 
formed into  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  (!))  if  the  co-ordinates 
/•.  y,  I  be  altered  in  the  ratios  s/A/K,  s'B/K,  and  v''C/K  respectively, 
or  (9)  will  be  transformed  uito  (6)  by  altering  the  co-ordinutes  in  the  |>eriv«<l 
inverse  ratio.  And  if  we  take  K^  =  ABO,  any  volume  of  one  will  ""'''*■ 
be  strained  by  this  transformation  into  an  equal  volume  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  an  isotropic  solid, 
arising  from  any  given  conditions  of  heat  supply  at  one  or  more 
points,  being  determined,  the  corresponding  distribution,  and  the 
isothermal  surfaces,  in  a  crystal  may  be  deduced  by  straining  the 
to-ordinates  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

Thus  if  heat  be  supplied  at  one  jK>int  of  an  infinite  isotropic 
solid  according  to  any  law,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  spheres, 
and  if  the  source  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  any  one  of 
these  spheres  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

^  +  y'  +  ;?=r' (10) 


where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  This  surface  becomes  stiiiined  by 
the  above  transformation  nf  co-ordinates  into  the  ellipsoid 

A*;;:fe-s  ■  •  "'» 

which  is  tlie  corresponding  isothermal  surface  in  a  crystal,  the  axes  of 
reference  being  taken  in  the  directions  of  the  thermic  axes  of  the 
cryst.'d. 

Hence  in  an  infinite  crystalline  medium,  if  heat  be  introduced  at 
n  single  point,  the  Isothei-mal  surfaces  will  bo  a  system  of  concentric 
and  similar  ellipsoids,  the  axes  of  any  one  of  which  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  the  tlireo  principitl  conductivities  of 
the  substance.  Again,  in  the  isotropic  medium  the  flow  of  heat  at  any 
point  takes  place  along  the  radius  of  the  si)hero,  and  varies  inversely 
as  the  distance  from  the  source,  and  the  same  result  holds  in  the 
crystal.  Tlie  flow  across  nny  plane  touching  the  thermic  ellipsoid  is 
consequently  in  the  direction  conjugate  to  that  plane. 
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Now,  if  an  infinite  isotropic  plate  be  considered,  and  if  heat  be 
supplied  at  any  point  or  any  number  of  points  along  a  normal  to  the 
plate,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  surfaces  of  rerolution  round  the 
normal,  and  the  isothermal  curves  on  the  face  of  the  plate  will  be 
circles.  Hence,  if  a  corresponding  crystalline  plate  be  heated  at  any 
point  or  at  any  number  of  points  along  a  line  (the  line  of  sources) 
taken  in  the  direction  conjugate  to  the  faces  of  the  plate  with  respect 
to  the  thermic  ellipsoid  (11),  any  particular  isothermal  surface  will  be 
the  surface  generated  by  an  ellipse  moving  with  its  plane  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  the  plate,  its  centre  on  the  line  of  sources,  j|iid  its  principal 
axes  parallel  and  proportional  to  those  of  the  ellipse  in  which  the 
thermic  ellipsoid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  faces. 

In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  faces  of  the  plate  are  cut  paraUel 
to  the  circular  sections  of  the  thermic  ellipsoid,  the  isothermal  curves 
on  the  faces  will  be  circles,  but  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
systems  on  the  two  faces  will  not  be  normal  to  the  faces.  In  order, 
then,  to  procure  ellipses  on  the  faces  of  a  plate  in  De  Senarmont's 
experiment)  it  is  necessary  that  the  hole  in  the  plate  should  be  drilled 
in  the  direction  conjugate  to  the  faces  with  respect  to  the  thermic 
ellipsoid. 

In  the  same  manner  when  a  crystalline  bar  is  heated  at  one  end, 
the  isothermal  surfaces  are  not  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  bar,  but  are  planes  parallel  to  the  diametral  plane  of  the  thermic 
ellipsoid,  which  is  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 

Again,  the  flow  of  heat  across  any  element  of  area  in  the  crystal  is 
equal  to  the  flow  across  the  corresponding  element  of  the  derived  iso- 
tropic solid.     For  the  flow  across  an  element  of  area  dydz  perpendicular 

to  the  axis  of  x  in  the  crystal  is  -  A^ydz,  and  if  K^  =  ABC,  this  is 

equal  to  the  flow  across  the  corresponding  area  in  the  derived  solid. 

If  wo  denote  by  zlc,  Ay,  A^,  the  difierences  between  the  expressions 
(7)  and  (8),  we  have 

dx      dy       dz        ' 

which  is  analogous  to  the  equation  of  continuity  of  an  incompressible 
fluid. 


272.  Conductivity  of  Liquids — Despretz's  Bethod.^W  hen  the  lower 
atrata  of  a  liquid  are  boated  expunsioD  occtira,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  density  ciiugea  the  heated  portions  of  the  liquid  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  while  the  colder  parts  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  convection  currents  are  set  up  which  transport  the  beat 
from  one  part  of  the  liquid  to  another,  and  tend  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  mass.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  is  heated  the  warmer  layers 
remain  in  nilti,  and  the  lower  atnita  can  become  heated  only  by  radia- 
tion and  conduction  proper,  or  by  the  process  of  diffusiou  or  molecular 
convection- — that  is,  by  the  individual  molecules  of  the  liquid  becoming 
heated  at  the  top  and  aftemards  travelling  into  the  lower  stratu, 
carrying  their  heat  with  them,  and  gradually  parting  with  it  to  thi' 
colder  molecules  I>eIo«-  by  radiation  or  by  contact,  or  by  both  processes 
simultaneously . 

When  heat  is  supplied  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  liquid  the  flow  of 
heat  dowuwards  is  in  general  exceedingly  slow,  except  in  the  case  of 
mercury  or  other  metals  in  the  liquid  state.  In  illustration  of  this  we 
may  cite  the  fact  that  the  upper  strata  of  water  contained  in  a  tube, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  some  ice  is  fixed,  may  be  boiled  without  melt 
ing  the  ice  below.  Such  a  very  feeble  flow  of  heat  might  reasonably 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  in  liquids  the  transport  is  mainly  effected  by 
molecular  diffusion  and  convection  rather  than  by  that  process  of 
conduction  which  takes  place  in  solids. 

The  earliest  experiments  of  any  note  on  the  conductivity  of  liquids 
are  those  of  DospretE,'  the  method  adopted  being  analt^ous  to  the 
process  applie<l  to  the  determination  of  the  conductiWty  of  metal  bant. 

'  DwapreU,  C'lmiita  Haidut,  1838,  p.  B3S  ;  .■!"«.  rfc  Chiwir  tt  .it  Fhiifigiu,  toI. 
Uxi.  p.  316,  I8S9.  EarticT  expcrinicnts  on  the  paaisge  of  licat  downwnnlB  tliroiigli 
liquid*  WEK  mikile  by  Murray  (Nicliol«on'«  JiAimal,  vol.  i.,  18021,  atui  by  Rumdini 
[yieboUon'i  JowimI,  vol.  liv.,  1808), 
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In  operating  on  water  a  cylindrical  wooden  vessel  B  (Fig.  153)  was 
employed,  about  1  metre  bigh  and  20  cm.  in  diameter.  At  intervals 
of  5  cm.  boles  were  drilled  in  tbe  walls  of  tbe  cylinder,  and  in  these 
tbermometers  were  inserted  with  tbeir  bulbs  placed  vertically  over  one 
another  along  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  vessel  was  filled  with 
water,  and  on  the  top  of  the  liquid  a  copper  box  A  was  placed,  which 
was  kept  filled  with  hot  water  renewed  every  five  minutes.  When 
this   was  continued   for   some   time   the   upper   thermometers    were 

observed  to  show  a  gradual 
increase  of  temperature, 
and  the  wave  of  tempera- 
ture proceeded  slowly 
downwards,  as  long  as 
thirty -six  to  forty  hours 
being  required  before  the 
stationary  state  was  at- 
tained. This  elevation  of 
temperature  could  not  be 
attributed  to  conduction 
of  heat  down  through  the 
'^^ISlSiS^^^^B^^^^^^^a'   sides  of  the  feebly-conduct- 

Fig.  153.    Desprete'8  Apparatus.  jj^g  yesscl,  for  Dospretz,  by 

means  of  other  thermometers  placed  in  the  liquid,  with  their  bulbs 
near  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  found  that  the  temperature  was  higher 
along  the  axis  than  near  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Near  the  top  the 
temperature  did  not  vary  much  over  a  horizontal  cross-section,  but 
lower  down  this  variation  was  considerable.  It  was  thus  proved  that 
the  propagation  of  heat  takes  place  through  the  liquid  either  by  mole- 
cular diffusion  or  by  conduction  proper  or  by  both  processes. 

Despretz  specially  observed  the  temperatures  in  the  stationary 
condition,  and  he  found  that  the  distribution  of  temperature  along  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  followed  the  same  law  as  that  in  a  long  metal  bar 
heated  at  one  end  and  cooling  by  radiation  in  the  open  air.  In  this 
case  we  have  already  seen  that  the  temperature  curve  is  logarithmic 
and  given  by  the  formula 

so  that  the  relative  conductivities  of  liquids  may  be  determined  in  this 
manner  like  those  of  solids.  Thus  for  liquids  of  conductivities  Kj,  Kg,  Kg, 
etc.,  if  lengths  Z^,  Zg?  ^3»  etc.,  correspond  to  equal  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, we  have,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Ingen-Hausz, 
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By  a  comparison  of  cylinders  uf  the  same  material,  Desprctz  found 
that  fi.  varied  inversely  as  the  eqiiare  root  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  this  relation  holds  also  for  metals.  The  method, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  suited  to  give  very  accurate 
results,  and  the  interest  tcttaching  to  these  experiments  ie  chiefly 
historical.' 

The  same  method  wa^  subsequently  adopted  by  Poalzow,^  in  a 
slightly  modified  form,  in  an  investigation  of  the  relation,  if  any, 
between  the  electric  and  thermal  conductivities  of  various  liquids,  and 
his  observations  prove  that  no  relation  exists  between  these  quantities. 
For  it  appeared  that  water  and  sulphuric  acid  conduct  heat  almoflt 
equally,  the  former  being  somewhat  the  better. 

The  conductivity  of  water,  in  abeolutQ  measure,  has  been  obtained  Bnttom- 
by  Dr.  .T.  T.  Bottomley  ^  by  means  of  a  modified  form  of  Despretz's  j,erimeni 
apparatus.  The  copper  vessel  employed  by  Deapretz  to  contain  the 
hot  water,  which  acted  as  a  source  of  heat,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  heat  was  sujiplied  by  gently  pouring  hot  water  on  the  top  of  a 
wooden  float  of  a  diameter  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  cylinder 
which  contained  the  water  to  be  experimented  on,  and  on  which  the 
board  floated.  Two  thermometers  were  placed  with  their  stems 
horizontal  and  their  bulbs  on  the  axifl  of  the  cylinder  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  These  thermometers  gave  the  difference 
of  temperature  of  the  two  faces  of  a  horizontal  stratum  of  the  liqui<l 
of  known  thickness,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  flowed  through 
this  stratum  per  second  was  calcidated  by  observing  the  change  of 
temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  below.  This  was  indicated 
by  a  vertical  thermometer,  which  had  a  long  bulb  extending  down- 
wards from  the  centre  of  the  stratum  in  question  to  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Another  thermometer  was  placed  horizontally 
at  the  bottom  of  this  upright  thermometer  in  order  to  ascertain  when 
the  wave  of  temperature  had  travelled  so  far,  and  as  soon  as  this 
occurred,  which  was  not  until  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  exjieriment 
was  stopped.  The  value  found  in  this  manner  for  the  absolute 
conductivity  of  water  in  the  CtJ.S.  system  of  units  was 


The  method,  however,  is  by  no  means  free  from  serious  objections, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  quantity  of  heat  which 

'  A  vnlaal'ln  liiitoricikl  Mcoant  of  the  uoailuctiuu  of  Iiut  in  liquids  tiu  been  gimn 
liy  Mr.  C.  Chnm  iu  Ihe  PhilomgAieal  Miv/asiiK  for  July  1887,  vol,  xxi\:  y.  \. 
'  r»»lHiw.  JV?-  '*«"■.  vol.  oxiJiiy.  p.  «I8,  1869. 
*  J.  T.  Battomkf,  Fhil.  Tnuu.  Kou.  Sat..  1881,  p.  637. 
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flows  through  the  stratum  is  estimated,  and  the  value  0'002  differs 
somewhat  from  that  obtained  by  subsequent  inyestigations. 

278.  More  Recent  Investigations. — The  methods  which  have 
been  since  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  conductivities  of  liquids 
belong  chiefly  to  two  classes.  One  in  which  a  layer  of  the  liquid 
under  examination  is  contained  between  two  horizontal  discs  having 
their  centres  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  the  other  in  which  the 
liquid  is  contained  in  the  annular  space  between  two  coaxial  cylinders. 

The  first  method,  which  may  be  termed  the  flat  disc  method,  was 
adopted  by  Professor  Guthrie^  in  1869.  His  apparatus  consisted  of 
two  equal  hollow  metal  cones  placed  with  their  bases  horizontal  and  at 
a  small  distance  apart.  The  liquid  under  examination  was  introduced 
between  the  bases  of  the  cones,  where  it  was  retained  by  capillarity. 
The  lower  cone  contained  air,  and  communicated  with  a  tube  contain- 
ing a  coloured  liquid,  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  air  thermometer, 
the  temperatiu^  of  the  air  within  the  cone  being  determined  by  the 
lieight  of  the  column  of  coloured  liquid.  The  upper  cone  was  kept 
heated  by  a  ciurent  of  hot  water  circulating  through  it.  Apart  from 
convection  and  conduction  proper  there  are  two  ways  in  which  heat 
may  pass  from  the  upper  cone  to  the  lower — namely,  by  radiation 
and  diffusion.  That  the  transference  of  heat  by  radiation  is  com- 
paratively small  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  several  seconds 
elapsed  after  the  application  of  the  heat  before  any  sensible  movement 
of  the  coloured  liquid  was  observed,  besides,  the  insertion  of  a  thin 
film  of  Swedish  filtering-paper,  which  should  greatly  influence  the 
radiation,  scarcely  affected  the  experiment.  In  order  to  determine 
how  far  difiusion  took  place,  Guthrie  painted  the  base  of  the  upper 
cone  with  a  soluble  aniline  dye,  but  on  examination  no  trace  of 
colour  could  be  observed  in  the  liquid  near  the  lower  cone,  and  he 
therefore  concluded  that  diffusion  had  no  sensible  effect.  These  are 
the  only  points  of  importance  which  the  experiments  seem  to  establish. 
The  other  deductions  are  described  by  Mr.  Chree  as  extremely  falla- 
cious, and  the  criticism  does  not  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  for 
the  numerical  results,  although  they  are  doubtless  measures  of  some- 
thing, are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  conductivity 
of  the  liquid. 

Some  very  careful  experiments  have  been  made  by  Weber,  -  who 
also  used  the  flat -plate  method-  These  have  been  considered  by 
Ixjrberg,*  who  has  shown  that  the  deductions  of  Weber  in  some 

*  Gnthrie,  PhiL  May.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  468,  1869. 

"  H.  F.  Weber,  Wied.  Ann.,  vol.  x.  pp.  103,  304,  472  ;  vol.  xi.  p.  347,  1880. 

'  H.  Lorberg,  Wicd,  Ann.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  291,  427  ;  1881. 
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respects  require  amendment.  Weber's  apparatus  consisted  of  two 
copper  plates,  about  8  cm.  in  radius,  placed  one  over  the  other,  with  their 
planes  horizontal,  the  lower  supporting  the  upper  by  means  of  three 
fragments  of  an  ill-conducting  material,  so  that  the  interval  between 
them  was  0*231  cm.  The  liquid  was  contained  between  these  plates, 
as  in  Guthrie's  experiments,  and  a  small  glass  rim  was  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  more  mobile  liquids.  The  temperature  of  the  upper 
plate  was  determined  by  means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple,  one 
junction  being  fused  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  while  the  other 
was  immersed  in  ice.  In  making  an  experiment  the  apparatus  was 
allowed  to  come  to  a  stationary  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the 
galvanometer,  and  the  lower  plate  was  then  suddenly  placed  in  contact 
with  a  block  of  ice ;  a  screen  of  metal  was  then  placed  over  the 
apparatus  and  the  time  was  noted.  After  about  two  and  a  half 
minutes  readings  of  the  galvanometer  were  begun  and  continued  at 
regular  short  intervals,  so  that  the  law  of  cooling  of  the  upper  plate 
was  thus  determined.  This  gave  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat  through  the 
liquid  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  plate,  the  assumptions  made 
being  that  there  was  no  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  passing 
from  the  metal  to  the  liquid,  and  that  each  plate  was  at  the  same 
temperature  throughout. 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Chree's  paper.  It  contains 
the  results  obtained  by  Weber,  and  also  those  found  by  Lorberg  for 
water,  as  well  as  the  values  obtained  by  Mr.  Chree  for  glycerine  and 
benzine  by  Lorberg's  method.  In  each  case  Weber's  result  is  placed 
first,  and  the  units  employed  are  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and 
minute  : — 


SulMtance. 

I 
Conduct- 
ivity. 

1 

Substance. 

Conduct- 
ivity. 

Water  at  4°  1  .... 

0-0745 

Alcohol 

0-0292 

,,      corrected  by  Lorberg 

0-0831 

Bisulphide  of  carbon                 .'0-0250 

,,      at  23-6  .... 

0-0857 

Ether 0'0243 

,,      corrected  by  Lorberg 

0-0911 

Olive  oU 0-0236 

Copper  sulphate  solution . 

0-0710 

Chlorofcnu       .... 

0-0220 

Zinc  sulphate  solution 

0-0711 

Citron  oil         ...        . 

0-0210 

? »          > '             » »           •         • 

0-0698 

Benzine 

0-0200 

at  4" -5 

0-0691 

,,      corrected  by  Lorberg's 

Last  solution  at  23*44 

0-0776 

method 

0-0235 

Salt  water  at  4'* -4     . 

0-0692 

Mercury  at  4***5 

0-9094 

,,        „      at  26-28  . 

0-0809 

,,       corrected  by  Lorberg's 

Glycerine  at  6*25     . 

0-0402 

method  . 

0-9250 

,,         corrected  by  Lorberg 

0-0430 

at  17" 

0-9720 

, ,        at  ^0  z      *                 • 

0-0433 

1 

•  •  • 

Experiments  by  the  coaxial  cylinder  or  annular  space  method  have 
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been  made  by  Winkelraanti  and  Boetz.     The  apparatue  of  Wiakl 

^    rnnnn'  consisted  essentitilly  of  two  hraae  cytiDderi!,  one  enclosing  tl 
other.     The  inner  acted  as  the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer.     For  th 
purpose  it  was  completely  clost-d,  save  for  a  small  hole  at  the  oentr 
of  the  upper  end,  in  which  a  glass  tube  was  fastened.     This  tub 
passed  through  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  upper  end  of  tbo  t 
cylinder,  and  could  be  fixed   there,  so   that  the  two  surfacea  wet 
parallel.      It  was  then  bent  twice   nt  right  aiiglea,  so  that  its   eo 
dipped  into  a  beaker  of  mercury.     The  height  of  the  mercury  in  t 
tube  varied  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  wnthin  the  cylin<ier,  a 
could  be  thus  used  to  register  its  temperature.     The  liquid  iind« 
examination  was  enclosed  in  the  annular  space  between  the  cyliuden 
In  making  an  experiment  the  whole  apparatus  was  plunged  into  ii 
cold  water,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  Qot« 
subsequently  at  equal  intervals  of  time  while  the  apparatus  cooled. 

Denoting  the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  air  before  immersion  b 
flp  and  the  velocity  of  cooling  by  v,  Winkelmann  estimated  the  terapfl 
ature  fl  at  a  time  t  after  immersion  by  the  foraiula 
«<= log  (»„/«, 

and  he  further  assumed  that  the  outer  cylinder  kept  the  temperatui 
of  the  ice-cold  water  in  which  it  was  immersed,  and  that  the  inni 
cylinder  and  the  liquid  layer  in  contact  with  it  were  at  the  temper^tut 
of  the  enclosed  air.  He  then  estimated  the  temperature  ft  of  th 
liquid  at  a  distance  x  from  the  outer  cylinder  by  the  formula 

where  a,  i,  c  are  constants  determined  by  the  assumed  conditions  a 
the  bounding  surfaces. 

From  observations  with  three  different  sizes  of  apparatus  Winkat 
mann  found  that  the  conductivity  suppUed  by  the  formula  increased 
with  the  thickness  of  the  liquid ;  but  that  very  satisfactory  results 
should  not  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  so  many  assumptions  is  not 
surprising.      Stirrers  were  emjiloyed  to  promote  circulation   in  the 
l)ath  and  keep  a  constant  supply  of  ice-cold  water  in  contact  with  thw 
outer  cylinder,  and  the  discrepancies  were  attributed  by  Winkelmann 
to  the  fact  that  those  stirrers,  although  they  might  keep  the  cun'i 
surface  of  the  cylinder  at  zero,  did  not  renew  the  water  siiflicientlf 
the  top  and  bottom,  antl  to  allow  for  this  a  correction  was  appli 
According  to  Weber,  however,  who  severely  criticised  this  work, 
discrepancies  are  to  be  attributed  to  convection  currents 
'  A.  Winkelmann,  Pii^,  Ann,,  vol,  cliti.  p.  481,  1874. 
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Winkelmaim's  results,  expressed  in  centimetre,  gi'amme.  and 
minute  imita,  are,  for  temperatures  between  10°  and  18'  C.^ 

Water  ....  O-On 

Salt  Bolntioii     .  .  O'leOS 

AlcoLol 0-0904 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon  .  0'11S6 

Rlymrme 0-0449 

The  ujiparatus  of  Herr  Beetz'  conaisLed  of  a  long  cylindrical  glass  Beeu's  b»- 
tuba  placed  with  its  axis  vertical,  and  enclosed  within  a  coaxial  glass  i'*"""'  '■ 
tube  of  slightly  latter  dimensions,  and  fused  to  it  near  its  mouth.  The 
inner  tube  was  filled  with  mercury  up  to  a  fixed  level,  and  iU  mouth 
closed  by  a  cork  which  carried  a  thermometer  with  a  long  bulb 
which  was  completely  immersed  in  the  mercury.  The  liquid  under 
examination  was  contaiued  in  the  space  between  the  two  glass  tubes ; 
and  the  width  of  this  space  was  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
either  tube,  and  the  latter  in  turn  was  small  compared  with  the  length 
of  either  tube  or  with  the  length  of  the  thermometer  bulb,  so  that 
fairly  good  results  should  be  expected  from  a  treatment  which  regarded 
the  liquid  as  enclosed  between  two  infinitely  long  cylinders. 

The  main  observations  consisted  of  two  series  of  experimental  one 
at  a  low  and  the  other  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  the  former  the 
whole  apparatus  was  immersed  in  un  ice  bath,  and  removed  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  indicated  1"  C.  It  was  then  wi^wd  dry,  and  when 
the  thermometer  indicated  2'  0.  the  whole  apparatus  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  water  at  20"  C  When  the  thermometer  indicated  4° 
the  time  was  taken,  and  the  time  of  cacli  successive  rise  of  2°  was 
observed.  In  the  second  series  the  apparatus  was  immersed  in  a 
water  bath  at  a  temperature  above  46',  aud  when  tlie  thermometer 
indicated  44'  the  apparatus  was  plunged  into  a  bath  at  20',  while  the 
limes  of  cooling  eiieh  successive  2'  were  noted  from  tlie  instant  the 
thermometer  registered  40°.  For  the  velocity  of  heating  or  cooling 
Beetz  employed  the  same  formula  as  that  used  by  Winkelmann,  viz. 
rl  =  log{0JO),  where  tf „  is  the  diiferonce  of  temperatui-e  between  the 
enclosed  thermometer  and  the  bath  at  the  instant  from  which  the  time 
was  reckoned,  and  t»  the  difference  at  the  time  t.  The  conductivity 
WHS  determined  by  a  formula  which  Webei-  pointed  oui  must  bo 
incorrect.  Kair  results  may,  however,  Iki  obtained  by  multiplying 
Beotz's  results  by  tlie  specific  heat  of  unit  volume  of  the  liijuid. 
Errors  must  exist,  however,  in  every  case,  for  since  glass  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor, the  tcmporatiu-e  will  vary  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  each 
tub«,  however  thin  they  be  made. 

'  W,  B«*li,  irifl.  Antt.,  vol.  vii,  p.  435,  1979. 
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CHAP.  VII 


Lund- 
quist'a  ex- 
periments. 


The  question  of  convection  currents  was  carefully  considered  by 
Beetz.  He  placed  some  lycopodium  seed  in  the  liquid  and  observed 
its  movements  through  a  microscope.  In  this  manner  he  detected 
currents  travelling  up  one  glass  surface  and  down  the  other.  At  the 
lower  temperatures,  however,  he  found  that  convection  had  no  appreci- 
able effect,  for  on  thickening  the  water  with  meal  he  found  scarcely 
any  change  in  the  conductivity,  even  when  the  water  and  meal  had 
been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  to  a  thick  paste.  At  higher  temper- 
atures, however,  he  found  that  convection  played  a  decided  part,  and 
this  goes  far  to  justify  Weber's  objections  against  the  experiments  of 
Winkelmann.  No  change  could  be  detected  when  colouring  matter 
affecting  radiation  was  introduced,  and  this  agrees  with  Guthrie's 
observations. 

The  conductivities  of  several  liquids  have  also  been  compared  by 
means  of  a  comparatively  simple  apparatus  by  Christiansen,^  and  Herr 
Gratz*^  has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  novel  method  of  forcing  a  current  of  the  liquid  through  a  narrow 
pipe  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  water  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
liquid  was  heated  to  a  definite  temperature  before  entering  the  pipe, 
and  was  forced  through  under  a  constant  pressure,  the  quantity  pass- 
ing through  per  second  being  determined  as  well  as  the  fall  of 
temperature  during  its  transit. 

The  periodic  method  of  Angstrom  has  also  been  applied  to  liquids 
by  Herr  Lundquist.^  The  following  table  of  his  results  has  been 
given  by  Weber,  who  considers  the  method  very  accurate  though 
tedious. 


Substance. 


"Water 

Salt  solution,  density  1'178    . 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  density  1  '382 


Temperature. 


40-8 
43-9 
45-2 


Conductivity. 
Lundquist.  Weber. 


0-0937 
0-0897 
0-0952 


0  0953 
0-0901 
0-0872 


The  units  employed  are  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and  minute.  For 
the  last  liquid  Lundquist  took  a  specific  heat  0*77,  while  the  correct 
value,  according  to  Weber,  is  0-G97,  so  that  the  corrected  value  of  K 
would  be  0  0862. 


^  C.  Christiansen,  JVicd.  Ami.^  vol.  xiv.  p.  23,  1881. 

-  L.  Griitz,  Wied,  Ann.^  vol.  xviii.  p.  79  ;  and  vol.  xxv.  p.  337,  1885. 

'  Lundquist,  Upsala  UniversUets  ArsskHft^  p.  1,  1869. 
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Conductivity  of  Gases 


'4,  Andrews's  Experiment — Conductivity  of  Hydrogen. — Diffi- 
cult as  the  practical  determinatioa  of  the  conductivity  of  liquids  may 
he,  the  investigation  becomes  more  complicated  and  jjcrplexing  in  the 
case  of  gasea,  for  here  the  phenomenon  is  masked  by  direct  radiation, 
almost  imposaible  to  determine  how  far  the  effects  are  due  to 
convection  and  difFiision.  Tor  these  reasons  the  determination  of  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  gases  is  an  investigation  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Many  familiar  facts,  however,  render  it  certain  that  heat  is  not 
conveyed  with  facility  through  air  or  other  gases  except  by  i-adiation. 
Thus  the  presence  of  interstices  and  cavities  filled  with  air  renders  such 
materials  as  felt,  wool,  furs,  etc.,  very  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Such 
substances  when  compressed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  air  cavities, 
conduct  heat  much  bettor,  and  consequently  become  less 
warm  when  used  as  articles  of  clothing,  but  as  to  wliether 
hent  is  propagated  through  the  material  more  freely  when 
the  ciivitiea  are  filled  with  air  than  when  they  are  com- 
pletely empty  or  filled  with  other  gases  must  be  tested  by 
experiment. 

The  experimental  evidence  on  this  subject  points  con- 
Gistcntly  to  hydrogen  as  being  a  much  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  any  other  gas,  or  at  least  that  heat  is  much 
more  freely  propagated  by  this   gas   than  by  any  other. 
A  celebrated  experiment  on  this  subject  is  that  described 
by  Or.  Andrews,'  and  usually  attributed  to  Grove.     A  thin 
platinum  wire  (Fig.  154),  through  which  an  electric  current 
could  be  passed,  was  stretched  within  a  glass  tube.      When 
the   tube   was   filled   with    air,   or   any   gas   other   than 
hydrogen,  while  the  wire  was  raised  to  incandescence  by      g 
the   electric   cunent,  it  was   found    that   the   brightness     ' 
remained,  though  less  vivid,  when  the  tube  was  exhausted. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  hydrogen  was  passed  into  the   tube,   the 
brightness  of  the  wire  was  greatly  diminished,  or  altogether  annulled. 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  Grove,'  who  passed  the  same 
current  through  two  similar  wires  stretched  in  different  tubes,  which 
could  be  filled  with  different  gases.  When  one  of  the  lubes  contained 
hydrogen  the  wire  in  that  tube  was  not  luminous,  although  the  wire 
in  the  other  was  vividly  bright.     This  effect  was  found  by  Magnus  lo 

'  Andmws,  Prvc  So;''  Irish-  Aaideniif,  vol.  i,  |i.  465,  18*0, 

'  Orove,  "JUkcrUii  Lecture."  mi.   Traia.,  1847;  «nd  Phil.  May.,  vol.  xitu. 
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be  very  decided,  even  when  the  wires  were  atretohed  in  very  narrow 
tubes  only  1  mm.  in  diameter,  so  that  the  layer  of  gas  was  very 
thin,  and  convecUon  curreiits 
could  scarcely  occur,  ao  that 
it  appeared  improlxiUe  that 
the  whole  cooling  of  the  wire 
was  caused  by  the  molality 
of  the  hydrogen  molecules.' 

276.  Experiments  of 
Ha^as. — The  first  notaUe 
investigation  of  the  relative 
A  conductivities  of  gaaee  was 
that  published  by  Magnns* 
in  1860.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  shown  in  Fig.  155, 
and  was  similar  to  that  al- 
ready described  in  Art.  244. 
The  investigation  of  the  dia- 
thermancy of  gases,  in  fact, 
developed  out  of  the  present 
inquiry  concerning  their  con- 
ductivities. The  gas  under 
examination  was  contained  in  a  very  thin  glass  vessel  AB,  which 
was  160  mm.  high   and  56   mm.  wide.     The   upper  vessel  C  was 

'  Leslie  liiu]  obaervcil  that  a  hot  body  cooled  more  rapidly  in  hydrogen  thmn  in 
air,  and  Dalian  and  Davy  estimated  tlia  cooling  powers  of  gasea  by  observing  the 
times  taken  by  a  thermometer  to  cool  through  the  same  uumbei  of  degrees  when 
placed  in  tbem.  Their  resiilta,  however,  differed  widely,  and  the  qnestioD  was 
attacked  by  Andrews  by  the  novel  method  described  iii  the  text.  Since  the  redst- 
auce  of  a  wire  increases  with  its  temperature,  it  follows  tliat  if  a  cnrront  from  a  con- 
stant battery  be  jiaased  through  the  wire  this  current  will  bo  greatest  when  the  wire 
is  immersed  In  those  gose.s  which  keep  it  coolest.  The  wire  was  Hrst  heated  in  ur, 
a:id  then  in  another  gas,  and  the  current  intensities  compared  jn  the  tnocases.  The 
ratio  of  the  current  with  wire  in  gas  to  that  with  wire  in  air  was  found  as  follows  :— 

Mnriatic  acid  . 

Sulphurous  acid 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carbonic  acid  . 

Cyanogen        .  .     1013 

Tlie  method  was  also  extended  to  vapours,  and  it  appeared  that  (he  cooling  power  of 
the  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol  were  considerably  greater  than  that  of  air,  and  th*( 
of  steam  slightly  greater. 

'  Magnus,  Fogg.  Ann.,  vol.  ciii.  pp.  3C],  487.  Translated,  Phil,  itag.,  vol.  i»ii. 
p.  1,  1861. 


Dcutoxide  of  nitrogen 

1-016 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen 

1019 

Oxygen   . 

1109 

Olefiant  gss     . 

1-171 

Ammonia 

1-113 

Hydrogen 

1-383 
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fixed  to  AB  by  fusion,  aiid  coDtaiued  water  kept  Dear  ilie  boiling 
point  by  a  current  of  steam.  This  formed  the  source  of  heat,  and 
in  order  to  compare  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  when  different 
gases  were  used,  it  was  necessary  that  the  vessel  AB  should  be  kept 
in  an  enclosure  at  constant  temperature.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
placed  inside  a  cylinder  PQ,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  bath  of 
water  XY,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  this  means  the  temperature 
of  the  inner  enclosure  was  kept  constantly  at  1  Ti"  C.  A  thermometer 
/{I  was  fixed  horizontally,  and  protected  by  a  screen  oo  from  the 
direct  radiation  of  the  source  of  heat  above.  In  the  earlier  e.xperi- 
ments  a  cork  screen  was  used,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  one 
of  polished  metal  (silvered  copper-foil)  was  much  more  efficient  as  a 
protection.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  polished  metal,  altliough 
a  better  conductor  than  cork,  is  yet  a  much  more  feeble  radiator  and 
absorlter.  The  following  results  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
indications  of  the  thermometer  when  protected  anil  unprotected  in 
this  manner  in  air  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmo.^ 

Cork  Scnwi)  2  niiii.  Thick.  Two  Copper-tMa  1  mm.  Distsiic.        Nu  Ssmn. 

23°  C.  2V-5  25*'6 

When  the  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  vessel  C  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer/^  gradually  rises,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  becomes  stationary — the  time  varying  with  the  nature  and  pres- 
Bure  of  the  gas.  This  temperature  depends  on  several  circumstances, 
such  as  the  conducting  and  radiating  powers  of  the  glass  vessel  AB,  on 
the  thickness  and  radiating  power  of  the  screen,  and  finally  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  gas,  and  more  or  less  on  its  diathermaneity.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are,  however,  comparatively  siropla  When 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  reduced  to  15  mm.  or  less  the  stationary 
temperature  of  the  thermometer  was  sensibly  the  same  for  all  gases, 
and  differed  little  from  the  temperature  in  vacuo.  Denoting  this 
latter  by  100  (if  was  ir-7  C.  with  a  cork  screen  2  mm,  thick,  and 
7°'8  with  a  metal  screen),  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  various 
gases  at  atmosphenc  pressure  were  oe  follows — 


ButaMnet, 

Tbcr 

r.^.Ur. 

Ik;,. 

Cwbonie  acid 
CMbonicoiid*    .       . 

100 

82-0 
8-i-O 

nil 

70-0 
81-2 

Tratoiide  of  nLtroeen  . 
Marah-gM  . 
0It.6«nt  gat! 
Amnionia    . 
CvMiogfa   . 

76-2 
80-3 
78 'B 
S9'2 
76-2 
flfl-fl 
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It  appeura  from  this  table  that  the  stationary  t«niperatur«  of  ths 
thermometer  is  higher  in  a  vacuum  than  in  any  gas  esccpt  hydrogen. 
The  heat,  therefore,  travels  through  all  these  gases  <oxc<?pt  hydrogen) 
u-ith  less  facility  than  through  a  vacuum.  Further,  the  t«mperatur4 
of  the  thermometer  rises  as  the  gases  are  more  raretiec],  except  in 
case  of  hydrogen,  for  here  the  opposite  effect  was  exhibited,  the  t«m- 
perature  falling  as  the  hydrogen  became  more  rare.  This  has  been 
supposed  to  demonstrate  the  true  conductivity  of  hydrogen,  and  M 
prove  that  the  other  gases  possess  no  appreciable  conducting  power. 
It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  results  that  the  other  gases  exercised 
quite  33  decided  an  effect  us  hydrogen,  but  in  the  opposite  directioti. 
The  ouiy  certain  inference  we  seem  able  to  make  is  that  the  flow  of  heftt 
to  the  thermometer,  or  the  heat-carrying  power  of  the  space,  ie  i 
creased  by  hydrogen  and  diminished  by  the  other  gases,  and  there  at* 
no  a  }>iiori  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  hydrogen  possesses  a  c 
ducting  power  similar  to  metals  more  than  any  other  gas. 

These  exporimenU  were  repeated  by  Buff'  with  a  somewhat  umilai 
apparatus.  The  mercury  thermometer  was,  however,  replaced  1>y  < 
thermoelectric  couple  of  palladium  and  iron,  and  the  walls 
enclosure  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  a  cold  water  batb 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Buff  were  that  when  perturbating  cause 
are  sufficiently  guarded  against  no  appreciable  conduction  effect  i 
observable,  and  that  the  effect  attributed  to  hydrogen  arises  from  it 
groat  diathermancy  rather  than  its  conductivity.  According  to  Bufl 
hydrogen  is  practically  as  transparent  as  a  vacuum  to  radiant  beat 
whereas  air  absorbs  as  much  as  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  heat  radiaU 
by  boiling  water.  This,  however,  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  man 
other  exiierimenta  on  the  diathermancy  of  gases,  which  have  bea 
described  already  (Arts.  242-246).  The  indications  of  the  thermoDieua 
in  such  experiments  represent  the  resultant  effect  of  several  caiu 
and  in  no  sense  can  they  be  regarded  as  representing  the  condootivi 
of  the  gas. 

276.  Absolute  Conductivity  of  a  Gas. — If  a  plane  be  iniaf 
drawn  through  a  mass  of  gas,  then,  according  to  the  kinetic  thoorj-,  t 
molecules  are  continually  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  tJ 
plane,  and  by  this  process  of  interchange  the  properties  of  the  i 
tend  to  become  equalised  on  both  sides  of  the  plane.  Equalisation  a 
temperature  may  thus  be  brought  about  by  molecular  diffusion,  a 
the  transport  of  heat  through  a  gas  by  conduction  is  merely  the  trai 
port  of  kinetic  energy  by  molecular  diffusion.     The  absolute  oondtu 

■  H.  Buff,  Fogg.  Aim.,  vol.  civiii.  ji.  177,  l;^76  ;  snd  Jounmt  tie  /MynjM,  vol. 
p.  357.  1878. 
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tivity  of  a  gas  might  then  bo  defined  as  ihe  quantity  of  heat,  or 
kinetic  energy,  transported  per  second  through  a  layer  of  the  gas 
1  cm.  thick,  1  square  cm.  area,  and  having  V  C,  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  its  faces,  the  transport  being  effected  by  molecular 
motions  alone  and  not  by  the  motion  of  large  portiona  of  the  gas,  such 
as  takes  place  in  convection  currents. 

To  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  consequently  requiroa  the 
study  of  their  cooling  under  conditions  in  wliich  the  effects  of  convec- 
tion currents  are  negligible. 

This  line  of  investigation  has  been  followed  by  Kundt  and  War- 
burg' among  others.  When  a  thermometer  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a 
gas  it  loses  heat  by  radiation,  and  also  by  conduction,  but  the  effect 
due  to  the  latter  is  completely  masked  by  that  arising  from  con- 
vection currents  unless  the  pressure  is  small  When  the  pressure 
is  diminished  to  a  certain  value  the  effects  of  convection  currents 
become  insensible,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  thermometer  at 
any  given  temperature  remains  constant,  until  a  stage  of  exhaustion 
is  reached  at  which  the  mean  free  path  of  a  molecule  is  not 
vaniahingly  small  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  enclosure. 
This  constancy  of  the  rate  of  cooling  is  in  accordance  with  the 
kinetic  theory,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  conductivity  of  a  gas 
up  to  this  limit  is  independent  of  the  pressure. 

Kundt  and  Warbui-g  operated  with  three  different  enclosures,  and 
found  that  with  air  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  thermometer  remained 
constant  for  pressures  between  150  mm.  and  about  1  mm.,  and  for 
hydrogen  between  150  mm.  and  about  9  mm.  Within  these  limits 
the  action  of  convection  currents  was  therefore  insensible,  and  the 
observations  lead  to  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  when  the  cooiing 
arising  from  direct  radiation  is  determined.  For  this  purpose  the 
encloeure  was  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible  after  being 
thoroughly  desiccated  at  a  temjierature  of  200'  C.  In  this  state 
the  rate  of  cooling  was  found  to  be  independent  of  the  shape  of 
the  enclosure,  wliich  showed  that  the  effect  of  conduction  by  the 
residual  gas  was  negligible.  The  radiation  being  thus  known,  the 
cooling  produced  by  conduction  was  determined  by  difference. 

By  this  means  it  was  found  that  the  conductivity  of  hydrogen 
was  7'1  times  that  of  air,  while  the  corresponding  ratio  for  carbonic 
acid  was  0'59.  The  former  agrees  with  the  theoretic  deductions  of 
Maxwell,  but  the  latter  is  sensibly  less  than  the  value  (07)  obtained 
theoretically.     The  theoretic  coefficient  for  carbonic  acid  is,  however, 

'  KuDilt  anil  Warburg,  rogij.  .rfnn.,  vols.  dv.  and  vItj.  ;  wnil  JoHntttt  At 
Phgtiqui,  vol.  V.  p.  lis,  1S7fl. 
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unsatisfactory,  as  it  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats, 
which  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  the  theory  does  not  take  this 
into  account. 

The  estimation  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  conductivities  required 
a  knowledge  of  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  and,  as  this 
was  not  accurately  determined,  numerical  results  were  not  deduced. 
The  value  for  air  was,  however,  set  down  at  0*000048  in  the  C.G.S. 
system  of  units. 

Stefan^  observed  the  cooling  of  a  thermometer  furnished  with 
a  double  envelope  of  copper  and  brass.  The  air  between  the  two 
envelopes  was  thus  heated  by  the  interior  and  cooled  by  the  exterior 
surface.  The  temperatures  of  these  surfaces  being  known,  and  the  rate 
of  cooling  being  determined,  the  flow  of  heat  through  the  layer  of  air 
can  be  deduced  and  the  conductivity  evaluated.  The  number  found 
in  this  manner  for  air  was  0*000056,  which  is  20,000  times  less  than 
that  of  copper.  The  dynamical  theory  led  Maxwell  to  the  number 
0*000055.  Stefan  also  foimd  that,  in  accordance  with  theory,  the 
conductivity  was  independent  of  the  pressure,  and  that  the  conductivity 
of  hydrogen  was  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  air.  The  effect  of 
radiation  is,  however,  neglected  in  the  foregoing,  and  this  renders  the 
value  of  K  somewhat  too  high. 

The  value  deduced  by  Winkelmann  ^  was  0*000052,  and  the  varia- 
tion with  temperature  was  expressed  by  the  formula — 

K  =  Ko(l  + 0-00277^). 

According  to  theory,  however,  the  conductivity  should  vary  as  the 
square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature,  and  this  result  in  itself  is 
obvious,  for  under  given  circumstances  the  quantity  of  energy  trans- 
ported across  any  stratum  of  the  gas  will  be  proportional  to  the 
average  velocity  of  translation,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature. 

It  is  not,  however,  any  part  of  our  design  to  investigate  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  fully  in  this  place,  so  we  shall  at  present  consider  only 
the  following  very  simple  case. 

277.  Simplest  Case  of  Molecular  Convection. — If  the  molecules  of 
a  gas  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  equal  and  perfectly  elastic  spheres, 
and  if  the  collisions  between  them  be  supposed  to  be  all  direct^  then  if 
their  size  and  mutual  attractions  be  neglected,  it  follows  that  after 
collision  any  pair  of  molecules  have  merely  interchanged  velocities, 

^  Stefan,  SUzungsberichU  der  fVicnerakadeinie,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  42 ;  and  JoumcU  de 
Physiquej  torn.  ii.  p.  147,  1873. 

'  A.  Winkelmann,  Pogg.  Ann,,  vol.  clvi.  p.  497,  1875 ;  vol.  clix.  p.  177,  1876. 
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and  if  the  time  spent  in  collision  is  vanishingly  small,  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  each  molecule  had  pursued  its  course  without  interruption. 
These  suppositions  (which  are  made  in  the  simple  form  of  the  dynamical 
theory)  are  consequently  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  molecules 
move  about  independently,  and  are  unimpeded  in  their  courses  by 
collisions  or  by  any  other  mutual  action. 

Under  such  circumstances,  if  a  gas  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel 
planes  A  and  A'  at  a  distance  I  from  each  other,  and  if  the  temperatures 
of  these  planes  are  6  and  6\  then  each  molecule  after  impinging  on  A 
will  recede  from  it  and  approach  A'  with  a  velocity  u  determined  by  6, 
while  after  impact  with  A'  it  will  rebound  and  approach  A  with  a 
velocity  u'  determined  by  $".  By  this  means,  if  we  suppose  6  greater 
than  6\  there  will  be  a  convection  of  energy  fix)m  A  to  A'  by  the 
molecules,  and  the  amount  transferred  in  this  manner  per  unit  area  per 
second  may  be  easily  calculated.  For  u  being  the  component  velocity 
perpendicular  to  the  planes,  the  time  of  a  journey  from  A  to  A'  will  be 
l/Uy  while  the  time  of  return  from  A'  to  A  will  be  l/u',  hence  the  whole 
time  of  the  double  journey  (neglecting  the  time  of  rebound)  will  be 

and  therefore  the  number  of  such  journeys  performed  by  each  molecule 
per  second  will  be 

But  if  m  be  the  mass  of  a  molecule,  the  energy  transferred  by  each 
molecule  every  journey  will  be  ^{u^-u'^),  and  consequently  the 
energy  transferred  per  second  by  each  is 

Hence,  if  there  are  n  molecules  per  unit  volume,  the  number  in  operation 
in  this  case  per  unit  area  of  the  planes  will  be  nl,  and  the  quantity  of 
energy  transferred  from  A  to  A'  per  unit  area  per  second  will  be 

-5y-(w  -  u')nl = imnuu'iu  - 1*'). 

Now  if  we  represent  i*  - 1*'  by  a  small  quantity  du,  the  energy  trans- 
ferred becomes 

imnuHu, 

and  if  we  write  u^  =  3R6  in  accordance  with  Art  55,  we  have 
2udu  =  SBdG,  and  this  expression  becdraes 
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But  since  the  planes  are  at  a  distance  I  apart,  the  expression  for  the 
conductivity,  defined  as  in  Art.  254,  will  be 


Q  =  Kf. 


therefore  we  obtain 


4 


When  the  size  and  mutual  collisions  of  the  molecules  are  taken  into 
account)  the  investigation  becomes  much  more  complicated,  but  the 
foregoing  should  apply  approximately  to  the  case  of  two  planes  separated 
by  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  mean  free  path.  For  if  we 
consider  the  molecules  rebounding  from  the  plane  A,  then  when  each 
has  on  the  average  moved  over  the  length  of  the  mean  free  path  it 
will  collide  with  another  molecule  and  return  to  A  (the  impacts  being 
supposed  direct) ;  so  that  if  a  plane  be  drawn  parallel  to  A,  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  the  mean  free  path,  the  molecules  in  this 
layer  may  be  regarded  as  remaining  permanently  in  it^  and  vibrating 
between  its  faces,  moving  in  one  direction  with  the  velocity  u  and 
returnihg  with  the  velocity  u.  In  the  same  way  the  whole  mass  of 
gas  between  the  planes  A  and  A'  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  a 
system  of  layers,  each  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  mean  free  path,  and 
the  molecules  in  each  layer  may  be  regarded  as  remaining  permanently 
in  the  layer,  in  a  state  of  stationary  vibration  between  its  faces, 
instead  of  moving  through  the  whole  mass  from  A  to  A'. 

Hence,  if  we  take  I  in  the  above  expression  for  K  to  be  the  mean 
free  path  of  a  molecule,  tlien  in  the  case  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  76  cm. 
we  have,  in  the  C.G.S.  system, 

Z=9xl0-«,    K=2927,    8  =  273, 
and  wn  =  p  =  0-001293/981,  which  give 

K =0-00004. 
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ON  THE  DYNAMICAL  BQUIVALKNT  OF   HEAT 

278.  Joule's  E'zperiments. — The  development  of  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  has  been  briefly  sketched  in  Arts.  30-42  from  the  time  of 
Runiford  and  Davy  (who  first  placed  it  upon  an  experimental  bagie) 
lip  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when  Joule  completed  his 
celebrated  experiments  on  the  dynamical  equivalent,  and  forced  the 
conclusions  of  Rumford  and  Davy  upon  the  attention  of  the  scientific 


Pig.  1J4.— Joult'a  Appustni. 

world.  These  experiments  have  been  already  described  in  outline 
(Art.  35),  but  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  dynamical 
equivalent  as  a  physical  constant,  ae  well  as  the  fundamental  bearing  of 
the  principle  of  equivalence  in  the  theory  of  heat,  we  shall  now  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  investigation!  Biade  in  this 
department — investigations  which  would  well  merit  a  special  attention 
if  only  as  examples  of  the  hi^est  class  of  experimental  research. 
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Of  the  various  methods  employed  by  Joule  for  estimating  the 
value  of  the  dynamical  equivalent,  that  which  he  was  finally  led  to 
prefer  to  all  others  was  the  direct  method  of  simply  stirring  a  quantity 
of  water  by  means  of  a  paddle-wheel — the  work  spent  in  turning  the 
paddle,  and  the  heat  generated  in  the  fluid  by  friction,  being  both 
accm^tely  measured. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  156. 

The  water  was  contained  in  a  copper  vessel  AB,  which  we  shall  refer 

I  to  as  the  calorimeter.     The  lid  of  this 

vessel  fitted  water-tight,  and  was  furnished 
with  two  tubulures — one  to  receive  the 
axis  of  the  revolving  paddle,  and  the 
I  other  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermo- 
meter, which  registered  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus.  The  paddle  was  made 
of  brass,  and  consisted  of  eight  sets  of 
revolving  arms,  which  worked  between 
^-  ^^^*  ^'«-  ^^-         four  sets  of  stationary  vanes  fixed  to  the 

frame  of  the  vessel.  Figure  157  represents  a  vertical  section,  and 
Fig.  158  a  horizontal  section  of  the  calorimeter  and  paddle,  the 
revolving  arms  being  marked  a  and  the  stationary  vanes  b.  The  axis 
of  the  paddle  worked  freely  (but  without  shaking)  on  its  bearings, 
and  was  interrupted  at  (2  by  a  cylinder  of  boxwood,  which  prevented 
conduction  of  heat  to  or  from  the  calorimeter. 

The  paddle  was  set  in  motion  by  leaden  weights  e,  e,  suspended  by 
string  from  the  rollers  55,  55,  of  the  wooden  pulleys  a,  a.  These  pulleys 
were  supported  by  their  steel  axles  c,  c,  on  brass  friction  wheels  dd,  ddy 
ddf  dd.  The  weights  which  set  the  apparatus  in  motion  were  suspended 
over  the  pulleys  by  fine  twine,  which  was  wound  doubled  on  the 
central  roller  /,  so  that  the  parts  passing  over  the  pulleys  left  the  roller 
at  the  same  level,  and  produced  a  couple  round  its  vertical  axis,  thus 
avoiding  the  horizontal  thrust  which  would  otherwise  be  brought  into 
play.  The  roller  could  be  detached  from  the  paddle  at  pleasure  by 
withdrawing  the  pin  j?,  so  that  the  weights  could  be  wound  up  without 
turning  the  paddle  in  the  calorimeter.  The  wooden  stool^,  on  which 
the  calorimeter  stood,  was  perforated  by  a  number  of  transverse  slits  cut 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  metal  came  in  contact  with  the  wood  at 
only  a  few  points,  while  the  air  had  free  access  to  almost  every  part 
of  it.  In  this  way  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  was  avoided,  and  radia- 
tion from  the  person  of  the  experimenter  was  cut  off  by  a  large  wooden 
screen. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was 
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ascertained,  the  weights  were  wound  up  by  placing  the  roller  /  in  the 
stand  hj  and  the  roller  was  then  pinned  to  the  axis  of  the  paddle.  The 
height  of  the  weights  above  the  ground  (about  5J  feet)  having  been 
exactly  determined  by  means  of  the  graduated  slips  of  wood  kk,  the 
roller  was  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the  weights  reached 
the  floor.  The  roller  was  then  unpinned  and  placed  in  the  stand  ^, 
while  the  weights  were  wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  of  the  water  was 
renewed.  After  this  operation  had  been  repeated  twenty  times,  the 
experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  laboratory  was  deter- 
mined by  observations  made  at  the  commencement,  middle,  and 
termination  of  each  experiment ;  and  previous  to,  or  immediately  after, 
each  experiment  a  test  was  made  as  to  the  effect  of  radiation  and  con- 
duction of  heat  to  or  from  the  atmosphere  in  raising  or  depressing  the 
temperature  of  the  apparatus. 

The  following  table  is  selected  from  Joule's^  memoir,  and  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  mode  of  procedure.  The  leaden  weights, 
together  with  the  string  attached,  weighed  203066  grains  and  203086 
grains  respectively.  Their  velocity  on  reaching  the  floor  was  2*42 
inches  per  second,  and  the  time  occupied  by  each  experiment  (twenty 
falls)  was  thirty-five  minutes.  The  total  fall  of  the  weights  during  an 
experiment  was  therefore  the  sum  of  the  heights  passed  over  in  twenty 

falls  :— 

'  Joule,  Phil,  Tram.  Roy.  Soc^  1850,  pt.  i. 
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I. 


No.  of  Experiment 

and  Cause  of  Change 

of  Temperature. 


1. 
1. 

Friction 
Radiation 

2. 
2. 

Friction 
Radiation 

5. 
5. 

Friction 
Radiation 

6. 
6. 

Radiation 
Friction 

7. 
7. 

Radiation 
Friction 

20. 
20. 

Radiation 
Friction 

21. 
21. 

Friction 
Radiation 

22. 
22. 

Friction 
Radiation 

38. 
38. 

Radiation 
Friction 

39. 
39. 

Radiation 
Friction 

40. 
40. 

Friction 
Radiation 

Mean  Friction 
Mean  Radiation 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Total  Fall 
of  Weiffhta 
in  Inches. 


1256*96 
0 


1256-16 
0 


1261-81 
0 


0 
1254-71 

0 
1254-02 


0 
1261  -94 


1264-07 
0 


1262-97 
0 


0 
1262-99 

0 
1262-99 


Mean 
Tempera- 
ture of 
the  Air. 


Difference 

between  Mean 

of  V.  an<l  VI. 

and  III. 


1262-99 
0 


57-698 
57-868 

o 

-2-262 
-2-040 

58-085 
58-370 

- 1  -876 
-1-789 

60-940 
61  -035 

-0-431 
-0-237 

59-675 
59-919 

+  0-125 
+  0-157 

59-888 
60-076 

60-567 
60-611 

-0-209 
-0111 

- 1  -542 
- 1  -239 

58-664 
58-627 

-0-321 
-0-018 

68-631 
58-624 

+  0-243 
+  0-505 

55-826 

56-951 

1 

-0  066 
+  0  093 

66-101 
66-182 

+  0-220 
+  0-409 

56-108 
56-464 

+  0-100 
+  0-036 

1^60-248 
0 


-0-305075 
-0-322950 


V. 


VI. 


Temperature  of 
Apparatus. 


65-882 
66-639 


60-222 
60-797 


59-806 
69-795 


56-639 
66-624 

60-797 
60-799 


59-677 
59-681 


68-990 
69  060 


68-050 
68-616 

68-603 
59-146 


59-681 
60-249 


59  060 
59-685 


58-616 
58-603 

69-146 
59-114 


65-769 
65-764 


66  -326 
66-317 


65-929 
66-488 


65 -764 
66-325 


VII. 


Gain  or  Loss  of 
Heat  during 
Experiment. 


55-118  i  56-774 
66-774  :  65-882 


59-796 
60-357 


0-656  gain 
0*108  gain 


0*657  gain 
0*085  gain 


56-317  : 
66-865  I 

56-488  i 
66-492 


ff  ' 


0-575  gain 
0-002  gain 


0  010  loss 
0*562  gain 

0  004  gain  j 
0-568  gain  { 


0-070  gain 
0-626  gain 


0-666  gain 
0*013  loss 


0*542  gain 
0-031  loss 


0-005  gain 
0*561  gain 


0-008  loss 
0-648  gain 


0-559  gain 
0*004  gain 


0-576250  gain 
0-012975  gain 


From  the  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  it  was  inferred  that  the  heating  or 
cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  apparatus  was  0° -04654  for  each  degree  of 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  tlie  apparatus  and  that  of  the  air.  The 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  air  over  that  of  the  apparatus  was  0° -32296  in  the  mean 
of  the  radiation  experiments,  but  only  0-306075  in  the  mean  of  the  friction  experi- 
ments. Hence  O** -000832  was  added  to  the  difference  between  0** -67525  and  0**012975, 
and  the  result,  viz.  0**'563107,  represented  approximately  the  heating  effect  of  the 
friction.  To  this  quantity  a  small  correction  was  apjdied  on  account  of  the  mean  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  apparatus  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  friction  experi- 
ment having  been  taken  for  the  true  mean  temperature,  which  was  not  strictly  the 
case,  owing  to  the  somewhat  less  rapid  increase  of  temperature  towards  the  tennina- 
tion  of  the  experiment  when  the  water  had  become  warmer.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  in  the  friction  experiments  was  therefore  estimated  0^*002184  higher, 
which  ^minished  the  heating  effect  of  the  atmosphere  by  0** '00102,  and  this  added 
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to  O°'6t)8107  gave  O°-5a320a  m  Iha  coiroct  mean  Increase  of  tempEralura  dne  to  tlie 
friotion  of  vkter.  This  iacreius  is  s  mixed  i^uautity  depeniling  partly  an  tliu  IHctiou 
nf  thci  <rat«ri  aiii}  partly  on  tlio  friction  of  tbc  Tcrtical  axiii  on  iu  pivot  itid  bearings. 
■|'he  latter,  liownrer,  was  only  about  Vj  of  the  former. 

The  total  tbennal  capacity  of  the  upparatus  with  the  water  coii- 
luined  was  equivalent  to  that  of  97'180'2  gfuins  of  water,  bo  thiiL 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  friction  was  0 '503309  in 
this  weight  of  water,  or  1"  F.  in  7-842299  Iba,  of  water.  Now  the 
weights  amountod  to  406152  grains,  and  from  this  a  certain  de- 
duction must  bo  made  on  account  of  the  friction  arising  from  the 
pulleys  and  the  rigidity  of  the  string.  Thia  was  found  by  connecting 
the  two  pulleys  with  twine  passing  round  a  roller  of  equal  diameter 
to  that  employed  in  the  experiments.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  weight  required  to  he  lulded  t^  one  of  the  leiwlen  weights  in 
iirder  to  maintain  them  in  equable  motion  was  found  to  be  3975 
f^ains.^  The  same  result,  in  the  opposite  directions,  was  obtained  by 
adding  3035  grains  to  the  other  leaden  weight.  Deducting  IG8 
grains  (the  friction  of  the  roller  on  its  pivots)  from  3005,  the  mean 
of  the  foregoing  numbers,  we  have  2t<3T  grains  as  the  portion  of 
the  weight  expended  in  friction  of  the  pulleys  and  string.  This 
subtracted  from  the  leaden  weights  loaves  403315  grains  as  the 
weight  available  for  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  apparatus. 

A  correction  has  still  to  be  applied  on  account  of  the  velocity  pos- 
sessed by  the  weights  when  they  reached  the  floor.  This  velocity  was 
2'42  inches  per  second,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  through  an  altitude 
of  0-0076  inch.  This  multiplied  by  20  (the  number  of  falls  in 
eiicb  experiment)  gives  0152  inclj,  which,  when  subtracted  from 
the  mean  total  fall,  1260-248,  leaves  1260-096  inches  as  the  corrected 
height.  This  fall  of  the  above  weights  is  equivalent  to  605O-lt>6 
lbs.  falling  through  a  height  o(  I  foot,  and  to  this  is  added 
08464  X  30  =  16'93S  foot-pounds  as  a  correction  for  the  elasticity 
of  the  strings,  wlu'ch  comes  into  play  after  the  weights  have  reached 
the  ground. 

The  mean  correcteil  rosiUt  was  therefore  6067'II4  foot-pounds' 
as  the  work  spent  in  raising  the  temperature  of  7'S4*2309  llts.  of 
water  T  F.,  and  this  gives  773*64  as  the  dynamical  equivalent  of 
beat  in  the  hititude  of  Manchester. 

In  Joule's  second  and  third  series  of  experiments  the  fluid  em- 
ployed was  mercury,  the  apparatus  being  constructed  of  iron,  and 
eomewhat  modified  in  other  respects,  to  suit  the  purpose.  In  the 
[ourth  and  fifth  series  the  heat  was  dovolopod.  not  by  fluid  friction, 
<  The  nuiulwr  £SGG  given  in  Jonlo'e  Homoir  is  piobubly  »  miejiriut. 
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but  by  means  of  a  bevelled  cast-iron  ring  rubbing  against  another 
bevelled  iron  ring  in  mercury.  The  following  table  contains  the 
final  results  of  these  series  of  experiments,  the  fourth  column 
giving  the  values  when  the  weighings  are  made  in  a  vacuum  : — 


No. 
of  Scries. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Material 
employed. 


Water 
Mercury 

Cast  iron 
»> 


Equivaleut 
In  Air. 


773-640 
773-762 
776-308 
776-997 
774-880 


In  Vacuum. 

Mean. 

772-692 
772-814 
775-352 
776-045 
773-930 

772-692 
774-083 

-  774-987 

Of  these  results,  that  derived  from  the  friction  of  water  was  con- 
sidered by  Joule  as  the  most  reliable,  both  on  account  of  the  number 
of  experiments  performed,  and  the  great  thermal  capacity  of  the 
apparatus.  And  since,  even  in  the  friction  of  fluids,  it  was  impossible 
to  entirely  avoid  vibration  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  energy 
in  sound.  Joule  thought  it  probable  that  the  number  772-692  was 
slightly  too  large,  and  therefore  adopted  the  round  number  772. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  unit  of  temperature 
employed  here  is  the  degree  on  the  mercury  thermometer  ^  employed 
by  Joule,  and  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  taken  as  unity  at  the 
temperature  of  each  experiment. 

At  the  request  of  the  British  Association  Joule  ^  executed  a  new 
series  of  experiments,  which  he  completed  in  1878.  In  this  in- 
vestigation the  arrangement  of  .the  apparatus  and  the  principle  of 
the  method  employed  for  measuring  the  work  differed  from  that 
adopted  in  the  earlier  experiments.  The  calorimeter,  h  (Fig.  159), 
instead  of  sitting  on  a  fixed  stool,  was  suspended  by  a  bearing  on 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  paddle,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotating 
freely  about  it.  With  this  arrangement,  when  the  paddle  was 
set  in  motion,  the  friction  between  the  moving  fluid  and  the  walls 
'of  the  calorimeter,  as  well  as  that  which  occurred  at  the  l^earing, 
produced  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  calorimeter  round  the  vertical 
axis.  The  rotation  of  the  calorimeter  was  prevented  by  an  equal  and 
opposite  couple  produced  by  the  action  of  a  fine  silk  cord,  which 
passed  round  an  accurately  turned  groove  in  the  surface  of  the 
caloiimeter.      The  ends  of    this  cord   were  thrown   over  two  light 

*  An  error  of  1  per  cent  may  arise  from  want  of  comparison  of  the  mercury 
thermometer  \nth  the  air  thermometer. 

a  Joule,  Phil,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1878,  pt.  ii. 
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wooden  pulleys,  y,  j,  and  were  attached  to  scale-pans,  k^  k,  which 
contained  weights  sufficient  to  keep  the  calorimeter  in  equilibrium.^ 

The  iphole  apparatus  was  contained  in  a  massive  wooden  case, 
aa,  which  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  and  permanently 
boxed  in  on  three  sides.  The  fourth  side  or  front  was  closed  by 
shutters  furnished  with  windows,  which  could  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  paddle  was  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  doubling  hand- wheels. 


Fig.  159.— Joule's  Later  Apparatus. 

dc,  and  the  vertical  shaft,  5,  which  carried  a  fly-wheel,  /  (weighing 
jibout  1  cwt.),  was  supported  by  a  conical  collar  turned  on  it  at  c. 
The  hydraulic  supporter,  v,  w,  was  not  employed  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  investigation ;  but  as  irregularities  were  found  to  arise  from 
time  to  time  from  the  variations  in  the  friction  of  the  bearing  which 
supported  the  calorimeter,  the  supporter,  t;,  tr,  was  designed,  so  that 
the  pressure  on  the  bearing  and  the  metallic  friction  were  almost 
reduced  to  zero.     This  supporter  consisted  of  two  concentric  vessels, 

'  The  principle  of  this  method,  which  is  a  kind  of  friction  balance,  was  designed 
by  Him  {Thioric  Mieaniqtu  de  la  ChaleuTy  8"*  ed.,  p.  92),  and  was  subsequently  used 
by  Rowland  and  otliers. 
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V  and  w.  The  lid  of  the  inner  vessel  was  surmounted  by  three 
uprights,  and  when  water  was  poured  into  the  space  between  the 
vessels  the  inner  floated  up,  so  that  the  uprights  pressed  against  the 
bottom  of  the  calorimeter,  and  the  pressure  on  the  bearing  was  thus 
relieved. 

The  calorimeter  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  160,  and  in  plan  in 
Fig.  161.  There  were  four  stationary  vanes  and  two  sets  of  rotating 
vanes,  each  of  five  arms,  the  upper  set  (dotted  lines,  Fig.  161)  being 
fixed  to  the  axis  9°  behind  the  lower  set,  so  that  no  two  of  the  rotating 
vanes  passed  the  fixed  ones  at  the  same  moment,  and  as  the  momentary 
alteration  of  resistance  at  crossing  took  place  forty  times  during 
each  revolution,  the  resistance  was  practically  uniform.  The  axle 
of  the  paddle  worked  easily  in  the  collar  m,  and  was  screwed  into 
the  boxwood  piece   n.     The  boxwood  piece  o  (Fig.  159)  was  intro- 


Fig.  160.  Fig.  101. 

Swtion  untl  Plan  of  the  Calorimeter. 

duced  in  order  to  prevent  conduction  of  heat  along  the  axis  ;  but 
this  precaution  was  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  calorimeter  was  filled  with  a  known 
weight  of  distilled  water,  and  screwed  on  to  the  axis.  Its  temperature 
was  noted,  and  the  silk  cord  adjusted.  The  thermometer  was  then 
removed,  and  a  caoutchouc  stopper  placed  in  the  tubulure.  The 
axle  was  then  rapidly  brought  up  to  a  speed  sufficient  to  raise  the 
M^eights  about  1  foot  from  the  floor,  and  they  could  be  kept  very 
steadily  in  this  position  during  the  whole  time  of  an  experiment 
(35  minutes).  The  wheel  was  then  rapidly  brought  to  rest,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  again  noted. 

The  work  spent  is  determined  by  knowing  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions and  the  moment  of  the  couple  required  to  keep  the  calorimeter 
in  equilibrium.  Thus,  if  w  denotes  the  sum  of  the  suspended  weights, 
and   r   the    radius   of   the    calorimeter,   the   moment  of   the    couple 
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tending   to  turn  the  vessel   is  t&r,  so  that  in   turning   through   an 

angle  0  the  work  done  is  wrOy  or  if  w  be  the  number  of  revolutions 

the  work  is 

W=2imf£;r. 

In  calculating  n,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  axis  when  the 
weights  were  off  the  ground  was  added  to  half  the  number  employed 
in  the  acts  of  starting  and  stopping  the  apparatus.  The  revolutions 
of  the  axis  were  registered  by  a  counter  at  g  (Fig.  159). 

The  results  of  five  sets  of  experiments  by  this  method  are  collected 
in  the  following  table.     In  the  first  two  sets  the  hydraulic  supporter 


n 

Series. 

II 

6^ 

Sg- 

» 

1 

17 

2 

15 

3 

21 

4 

6 

5 

7 

O  O  O 


I 


1 

77 
_1^ 
8-3 

1 
106 

\_ 
43 

1 
106 


Mean  Rise  of 
Temperature. 

Temperatare 

of  the 
Calorimeter. 

Equivalent. 

45-907 

58-46 

777-72 

48-803 

54-76 

774-67 

44-777 

59-98 

773-136 

14-355 

58-14 

766-97 

67-620 

6314 

773-99 

was  not  employed,  and  the  metallic  friction  at  the  bearing  of  the 
calorimeter  was  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole. 

The  mean  value  deduced  for  J  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  was 
773-369  foot-pounds  at  Manchester.  This  reduced  to  Greenwich  and 
the  sea-level  becomes  773*492,  or  when  the  weighings  are  made  in 
a  vacuum  the  value  of  J  at  60°  F.  is 

772-56. 

« 

279.  Rowland's  Experiments. — In  1879  Professor  Bowland,^  feel- 
ing that  Joule's  work  required  to  be  extended  in  some  directions  and 
completed,  undertook  a  careful  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on 
the  value  of  the  d3mamical  equivalent  of  heat.  In  Joule's  work  the 
experiments  were  made  only  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  mercury  thermometers  employed  were  not  standardised 
by  comparison  with  the  air  thermometer.  Errors  of  1  or  2  per  cent 
may  arise  from  this  cause  in  calorimetric  work,  for  even  between  0° 


^  H.  A.  Rowland,  Proc,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  New  Series, 
vol.  vii.,  1879-80. 
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and  100°  a  differoDcc  of  Beveral  tenths  of  a,  degree  may  exist  between 
the  mercury  and  the  air  thermometer. 

The  principal  defect  of  Joule's  plan  of  experiment,  however,  is  the 
small  rate  of  rise  of  temperature,  and  Professor  Rowland,  in  designing 
his  apparatus,  aimed  at  procuring  a  large  change  of  temperature  in  a 


<=4l> 


Kg.  lOJ. 

short  time.  This  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  conBiderable  power, 
and  necessitated  the  use  of  a  steam-engine,  combined  with  an 
accurate  method  of  measuring  the  power  supplied. 

The  apparatus  finally  adopted  is  shown  in  Fig.  162.     In  principle 
it  resembles  Him's  friction  balance  and  the  apparatus  employed  by 
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Joule  in  bis  final  Bxperiments.  The  calonmetcr  nas  attavbed  to  & 
vertical  §baft  nb,  and  the  whole  was  aiispcnded  Ity  n  torsion  wii'e. 
The  axis  of  the  paddle  left  tbo  caloiinieter  through  the  bottom  and 
was  attached  to  the  ehaft  «■/,  which  was  kept  in  uniform  motion  by 
the  wheel  if  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  To  the  axis  ah  an  aeciirately 
turned  wheel  kl  was  attached,  and  the  couple  lending  to  turn  the 
cdorimeter  was  measured  by  weights  o  and  p,  attached  to  silk  tapes 
[lassing  around  the  circumference  of  this  wheel,  in  combination  with 
the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire.  To  this  axis  also  a  long  arm  was 
attached,  having  two  sliding  weights  ij  and  r,  by  means  of  which  the 
moment  of  inertia  could  be  varied  or  determined.  The  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  paddle  was  determined  by  means  of  a  chronograph 
set  in  motion  by  a  screw  on  the  shaft  rf.  On  this  chronograph  was 
recorded  the  transit  of  the  mercury  over  the  divisions  of  the  thormo- 
melfir.  A  water  jacket  tu,  made  in  halves,  was  placed  round  the 
calorimeter,  bo  that  the  radiation  could  be  estimated,  and  a  wooden 
box  suiToundod  the  whole  and  screened  the  calorimeter  from  the 
ubsei-ver. 

When  the  j^ddles  were  in  motion,  the  couple  tending  to  tiu-n  the 
calonmeter  was  balanced  by  the  weigbta  o,  p,  and  the  equilibrium  was 
rendered  stable  by  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire.  The  amount  of 
torsion  was  read  off  on  a  scale  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel  kl,  and  this 
gave  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  weights  o,  p.  One  observer  con- 
stantly read  the  circle  ii,  and  another  reeorde<i  the  transits  of  the  mercury 
over  the  scale  divisions  of  the  thermometer.  In  this  manner  a  series 
of  observations,  extending  over  the  space  of  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
embraced  a  riae  of  temperature  of  from  IS"  to  25",  in  which  a  record 
was  made  for  perhaps  each  tenth  of  a  degree,  contained  several  hundred 
obaervations  from  any  two  of  which  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat 
could  lie  obtdined. 

The  correction  for  radiation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  ratio  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  done  to  the  mte  ut  which  the  heat  is  lost, 
and  this  for  oqual  ranges  of  temperature  is  only  ,V  "^  great  in  these 
experiments  as  in  Joule's,  for  Joule's  rate  of  increase  was  onlyO'°62  C. 
[>er  hour,  and  in  these  experiments  wae  nl>ont  ^5'  C,  and  could  be 
increased  to  over  45^  C.  per  hour. 

The  calorimot«r  and  paddlu  arrangement  was  more  complicated 
than  .foule's.  The  uumbvr  of  paddles  was  increased  so  that  there 
should  be  no  jerk  in  the  motion,  and  that  the  resistance  should  1>e  great. 
Their  shA|>u  was  also  such  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  water  to  rini 
in  n  uunstant  slroam  past  the  thermometer,  and  to  cause  constant 
excliango  between  the  water  at  the  top  and  liottom.     A  section  of  the 
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calorimeter  with  paddle  is  shown  in  Fig.  163,  and  the  paddle  is  shown 
Beparat«ly  in  Fig.  164. 

To  a  steel  axis  a  stout  copper  cylinder  was  attached  by  means  of 
stout  wires.  To  this  cylinder  four  rings  were  attached  which  sup- 
ported the  paddles.  Each  ring  had  eight  paddles,  and  was  displaced 
through  a  small  angle  with  reference  to  the  one  below  it,  so  that  no 
one  paddle  came  over  another.  By  this  means  the  resistance  was 
rendered  continuous  rather  than  jerky.  The  lower  rows  of  paddles 
were  tuiiied  backwards,  so  that  they  threw  the  water  outwards  and 
kept  up  the  circulation.  Aiound  these  movable  paddles  were  the 
stationary  vanes,  consisting  of  five  rows  of  ten  each.  These  were 
attached  to  the  movable  paddles  by  bearings  at  the  extremities  of  the 


shaft,  and  wore  removed  irith  the  latter  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
calorimeter.  These  outer  paddles  were  fixed  to  the  calorimeter  by 
four  screws  so  as  to  be  stationary. 

Two  apertures  were  made  in  the  cover  of  the  calorimeter — one  to 
receive  a  thermometer,  and  the  other  for  filling  the  vessel  with  water. 
A  copper  tube,  perforated  with  large  holes,  descended  from  the  ther- 
mometer aperture,  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  calorimeter.  The  ther- 
mometer was  contained  within  this  sieve-like  tube,  with  its  bulb  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  calorimeter,  with  the  revolving 
paddles  outside  it  and  the  stream  of  water  circulating  around  it. 

If  D  denotes  the  diamet«r  of  the  torsion  wheel,  then  (p.  583)  the 
work  done  during  n  revohitiona  of  the  paddle  is 
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Hence,  if  the  temperature  rises  by  an  amount  A^  (corrected  for  radia- 
tion) in  the  time  occupied  by  n  revolutions,  the  value  of  the  dynamical 
equivalent  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

-._inr»D 

where  C  is  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  water  con- 
tained. To  reduce  this  to  absolute  measure,  we  must  multiply  by 
g  =  9-78009  +  0*0508  sin^A  where  A  is  the  latitude  of  the  place.  At 
Baltimore  the  value  is  ^=  9-8005  in  metres. 

The  corrections  to  be  applied  are — (1)  For  weighing  in  air,  which  must  be  applied 
to  w  and  C  ;  if  p  denotes  the  density  of  air  under  the  given  conditions,  this  correc- 
tion amounted  to  -0*835/).  (2)  For  the  weight  of  the  tape  by  which  the  torsion 
weights  were  suspended  ;  this  amounted  to  O'OOOd/w.  (3)  For  the  expansion  of  the 
torsion  wheel ;  if  D'  be  its  known  diameter  at  20**,  then  its  diameter  at  any  other 
temperature  0  was  D'  -I-  0*0000 18D'(d  -  20).     The  corrected  formula  was  then 


y  _  xnwD 


-^1 1  +0-000018  {6  -  20)  +  ^ -^^  -  0 •835p  I  . 


CAd 

Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature  (generally  about  0®'6  per  minute)  the 
correction  for  radiation  was  proportionately  small.  This  correctipn  was  0*0014^*  per 
minute,  where  6  is  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  calorimeter  and  its 
jacket.  This  amounts  to  1  per  cent  for  10**7,  and  to  4  per  cent  for  14" '2.  Generally 
the  calorimeter  was  cooler  than  the  jacket  at  the  outset,  and  so  an  elevation  of  20"^ 
could  be  obtained  in  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  without  a  rate  of  correction 
of  more  than  4  per  cent  at  any  point,  and  an  average  correction  of  less  than  2  per 
cent.  An  error  of  10  ])er  cent  was  therefore  required  in  the  estimation  of  the  radiation 
to  produce  an  average  error  of  1  in  500,  or  an  error  of  1  in  250  at  a  single  point.  The 
radiation  correction  was  estimated  by  allowing  the  calorimeter  to  cool  while  the 
paddles  were  slowly  turned,  the  work  done  being  allowed  for.  The  losses  of  heat 
placed  under  this  head  include  conduction  and  convection  as  well  as  radiation  proper, 
and  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Conduction  along  shaft   ....  '00011 

, ,  , ,      suspending  wires  '00006 

True  radiation '00017 

Convection -00106 


Total 00140 

Among  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  temperature  as  read  off  from  the  ther- 
mometer that  arising  from  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  stem  was  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  to  estimate.  The  other  corrections  arise  in  pressure  on  the  bulb,  con- 
duction along  the  stem,  and  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  is  always  behind  the 
calorimeter  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  changes. 

The  following  table  gives  Professor  Rowland's  results  in  kilogramme- 
metres  at  Baltimore : — 
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Air  Ther- 
mometer. 

Equivalent. 

^B 

\       0 

Equivalent. 

1 

1 

Air  Ther- 
mometer. 

Equivalent. 

9 

: 

1 

0 

5 

429*8        ! 

16 

4*27-2 

27 

425-6 

6 

429-5 

17 

427-0 

i     28 

4*25*6 

7 

429-3 

18 

426-8 

29 

425*5 

8 

429-0 

19 

426-6 

80 

4*25-6 

9 

428-8 

;     20 

426-4 

.     31 

425-6 

10 

428-5 

21 

426*2 

32 

425*6 

11 

4*28-3 

22 

426-1 

33 

425*7 

12 

428*1 

23 

426-0 

34 

4*25*7 

18 

427-9 

24 

425*9 

85 

425*8 

14 

427-7 

25 

425*8 

36 

425-8 

15 

427-4 

26 

425*7 

•  ■  • 

... 

To  reduce  to  latitude  of  Manchester  and  I^crlin  0*5  must  be 
subtracted,  and  for  Paris  0*4. 

For  the  Sake  of  comparison  with  his  own  determinations,  Professor 
Rowland  also  reduced  Joule's  results  to  the  air  thermometer  and  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore,  as  in  the  following  table  :  — ^ 


Joule's  Value  reduced  to  Air 
Thermometer  and  Baltiiuore. 

1 

1 

Tempera- 
tnre. 

Joule's 
Value. 

English 
Measure. 

779-2 

C.G.S. 

System. 

427-5 

Rowland's      i 
Value. 

1 

1                    0 

9 

772-8 

1 
428-8 

9 

775-4 

781-4 

428-7 

4*28-8 

i          9 

776-0 

782-2 

429-1 

428-8 

9 

773*9 

780-2 

428-0 

4*28-8 

1       12-7 

774*6 

778-5 

427-1 

4*28  0        : 

14 

772*7 

778-0 

426-8 

4*27*7 

14-5 

767-0 

770 -r, 

422-7 

427  -5 

14-7 

772-7 

776-1 

425-8 

427-6        I 

15-5 

773-1 

776-4 

426-0 

427*3 

17-3 

774-0 

777-0 

426-3 

426-9 

18-6 

1 
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428-0 

4267 

1 
1 

Combining  these  results,  he  deduces  the  value  426*75  at  14-6 
C.  from  Joule's  experiments,  and  427*52  from  his  own.  The 
difference  amounts  to  only  1  in  550,  and  might  arise  from  variations 
in  the  specific  heat  of  water. 

280.  Miculescu's    Experiments. — Quite   recently  M.  Miculescu- 

J  Froc.  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  viii.  (New  Series),  pt  i.  p.  44, 
1880-81. 

^  M.  C.  Miculescu,  Ann,  dc  Chimic  ei  de  Physique ,  6®,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  202,  October 
1892. 
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hns  also  adopted  the  fiiction  lialance  method  of  determiniug  the  dy- 
naniicAl  eijiiivaleiit  of  heat.  In  the  inveatigatioiis  of  Joule  and  Professor 
liowUnd  the  nxU  of  the  rotating  piuldle  was  vertical,  passing  through 
tho  lid  of  the  calorimeter  in  Joulo'a  apparatus,  and  thi'ough  the  bottom 
in  Professor  Rowland's.  In  the  apparatus  adopted  by  M.  Miciileaeu, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aiis  of  the  paddle  was  horizontal.  The  work 
was  supplied  by  a  motor  supported  on  a  wooden  frame,  which  was 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  axis,  round  which  it  could  swiag  freely  ; 
and  this  axis  coincided  geometncally  with  the  rotating  axis  of  the 
[laddle.  With  this  arrangement  tlie  ausi>ended  frame,  when  the  afi- 
[uiratus  was  in  motion,  tended  to  iucUne  itself  to  the  vertical  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation.  It  was  brought  hack  into  itB 
position  of  equilibrium  by  a.  couple  of  known  moment,  and  tho  motor 
thus  played  the  part  of  its  own  dynamometer,  the  work  being 
measured  as  before  (p.  583). 

The  heat  genei'alod  was  measured  by  the  method  of  diUitmnry 
Ifiitperalajr,  Around  the  calorimeter  (which  was  fixed  independently 
of  tho  oscillating  frame),  and  through  the  water  in  which  the  paddles 
turn,  a  current  of  cold  water  circulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  tflropein- 
ture  of  the  calorimeter  remained  fixed.  The  heat  developed  in  any 
time  was  consequently  determined  by  the  weight  of  water  which  passed 
through  tho  apparatus  in  the  same  time. 

The  calorimeter  was  composed  of  four  concentric  cylinders — the 
exterior  pair  of  brass,  and  the  interior  pair  of  copper.  The  interior  or 
first  cylinder  contained  tho  revolving  paddles,  and  the  exterior  or 
fourth  was  covered  on  tho  outside  with  felt  1  cm,  thick.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  cylinders  were  iiisidated  from  each  other  by  pieces 
of  ebonite  :  and,  while  a  current  of  water  passed  thi-ough  the  space 
between  the  Brst  and  second,  the  space  between  the  second  and  third 
contained  air,  and  the  space  lietween  the  third  and  fourth  was  filled 
with  \vatei-,  and  formed  a  water  jacket. 

The  difference  of  temperature  of  the  water  on  onlering  and  on 
leaving  the  calorimeter  was  measured  by  moans  of  a  thermoelectric 
couple,  one  junction  being  situated  in  the  entry  and  the  other  in  the 
exit  tube.     The  ra<liation  correction  was  negligible. 

Taking  the  specific  heal  of  water  to  he  unity  between  10'  and  13' 
C,  tho  moan  result  of  these  experiments  gave  the  number  426'7  ;  or 
when  temi>erature8  were  referred  to  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  the 
result  was 

The  uilvantiige  claimed  for  this  investigation  is  that  all  tho 
ments  are  made  by  ihe  null  methwl. 
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281.  Remarks  on  the  Various  Methods  of  Determining  the 
Dynamical  Equivalent. — Of  the  various  methods  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  method  of  fluid  friction 
is  by  far  the  most  reliable.  The  experiments  described  above  are  all 
designed  on  this  principle  ;  but  in  addition  to  these  accurate  investiga- 
tions many  others  have  been  carried  out  by  methods  of  considerable 
interest  though  of  less  precision. 

An  indirect  method  depending  on  the  theory  of  gases  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  255) ;  but  this  method  is  at  best  very  imperfect,  for 
a  small  error  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  will 
produce  a  considerable  change  in  the  value  of  J.  Another  method,  de- 
pending on  the  assumption  that  all  the  work  employed  in  compressing  a 
gas  is  spent  in  raising  its  temperature,  has  also  been  adopted.  In  apply- 
ing this  method  Joule  ^  forced  air  into  a  strong  receiver  kept  under 
water  in  a  calorimeter,  so  that  the  heat  developed  during  the  compres- 
sion could  be  measured  by  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter. 
The  work  spent  during  the  compression  was  easily  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  air  obeys  Boyle's  law  throughout  the  range  of  the 
experiment  (see  p.  602),  and  the  materials  for  the  determination  of  J 
are  thus  at  hand.  Instead  of  compressing  the  gas  and  measuring  the 
heat  developed,  the  reverse  process  may  be  employed.  The  gas  may 
be  first  compressed  into  a  receiver,  from  which  it  can  be  subsequently 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cooling  produced  by 
the  expansion  against  the  external  pressure  may  be  measured.  Both 
methods  were  employed  by  Joule,  who  obtained  823  and  795  foot- 
pounds by  the  compression  process,  and  820,  814,  760  by  expansion. 

Before  any  inference  can  be  made  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the 
work  done  and  the  heat  developed  in  such  a  process,  it  must  be 
ascertained  that  the  whole  work  is  spent  in  generating  heat,  and  that 
no  part  of  it  is  employed  in  altering  the  state  of  the  substance,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  doing  internal  work.  For  this  reason  Joule  felt 
compelled  to  execute  those  experiments  (p.  250)  by  which  he  proved 
that  no  appreciable  internal  work  is  done  during  the  compression  or 
expansion  of  a  gas.  The  only  reliable  mode  of  procedure,  therefore,  is 
to  adopt  a  method  in  which  the  state  of  the  substance  is  the  same  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  as  at  the  beginning.  This  holds  good  in  all  fluid 
friction  methods  which  are  consequently  much  superior  to  all  metho<ls 
depending  on  compression,  or  expansion,  or  percussion. 

An  interesting  determination  of  J  by  estimating  the  heat  developed 
by  percussion  in  a  mass  of  lead  was  made  by  Hirn.^     Lead  was  chosen 

1  Joule,  Phil.  Mag.y  3«i  Series,  vol.  xxiii.,  1845  ;  SciciUific  PaperSy  p.  172. 
^  Ilini,  Th4ori€  Micanique  rfc  la  Chaleur,  torn.  i.  p.  96,  3«*  ed. 
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because  it  is  highly  inehistic.  It  is  for  this  reoBoii  that  when  a  leadeu 
bullet  Btrikes  a  taiget  (or  is  struck),  nearly  all  the  energy  of  motion  is 
cotivei-t«d  into  heat.  In  aildition,  leud  when  etruck  yields  but  little 
sound,  and  its  state  is  not  appreciably  altered  by  hammering.  Elastic 
bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  whon  they  collide,  rebound  and  regain  a 
large  proportion  of  their  original  energy,  so  that  but  little  heat  is 
generated  by  the  impact.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Hirn  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1G5. 

A  cylinder  of  iron  AA  weighing  350  kilos  was  suspended,  with 
its  axis  bnrizontAl,  by  two  pairs  of  cords  which  comiwlled  it  to  move 
in  a  vertical  plane  with  its  axis  always  horizontal.  This  cylinder  was 
used  as  the  hammer  or  instrument  of  percussion.  The  anvil  MB  was 
a  largo  prismatic  mass  of  atyiiii  «oigliing  941  kilos,  and  suspended  in 


liiQ  same  way  as  the  hammer.  The  mass  of  lead  D  to  be  operated 
on  was  suspended  between  the  two,  and  the  face  B  of  the  anvil 
adjacent  to  the  lead  was  cased  with  iron  to  receive  the  blow. 

In  making  an  experiment  the  hammer  was  dnvwri  back  by  a,  tackle, 
and  the  height  lo  which  it  was  raised  was  accurately  measured.  It  was 
then  let  fall  upon  the  lead,  and  the  recoil  of  the  anvil  was  registered 
by  a  sliding  indicator  which  was  pushed  back  and  then  remained 
til  sila.  An  observei'  also  noted  the  advance  or  recoil  of  tho  hammer 
after  the  blow,  and  froiti  these  ihita  the  work  spent  in  percussion  could 
be  easily  calculated.  Before  the  blow  was  delivered  the  temperature 
of  the  lend  was  taken  by  inserting  a  thurmomctei-  t  into  a  cylindrical 
cavity  made  In  the  mass,  and  immediately  after  the  blow  the  moss  nf 
lend  was  removed  and   hung  up  by  two  strings  provided   for  the 
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purpose,  80  that  the  axis  of  the  cavity  was  vertical.  This  cavity  was 
immediately  filled  with  ice-cold  water,  which  was  stirred  and  the  rise 
of  temperature  noted.  The  value  425  kgm.  was  obtained  by  Him  in 
this  manner,  which  is  remarkably  good  considering  the  nature  of  the 
experiment     The  following  details  will  illustrate  the  method  : — 


Height  of  fall  of  hammer 

l-166m. 

Recoil  of  hammer 

0-087  m. 

,,      of  anvil 

0-103  m. 

Weight  of  lead 

2-948  kg. 

Temperature  before  blow 

T'^-sza 

,,           four  minutes  after 

12**-1 

,,           eight  minutes  after 

ir-76 

„           of  air 

8*" -8 

Weight  of  water  placed  in  cavity 

0-0185  kg. 

An  indirect  method  depending  on  the  theory  of  saturated  vapours 
(p.  652)  has  also  been  employed,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
experimentally  determining  the  densities  or  specific  volumes  of 
saturated  vapours,  this  method  is  better  suited  for  the  calculation  of 
vapour  densities  from  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  J  than  for  the 
calculation  of  the  latter  quantity. 

Other  indirect  methods  have  also  been  employed  which  depend 
upon  electric,  or  electromagnetic,  or  capillary,  phenomena.  When  an 
electric  current  of  strength  C  passes  through  a  wire  of  resistance  K, 
the  heat  developed  in  a  time  t  is  determined  by  the  equation 

JH=C?R^, 

and  when  C,  R,  and  H  are  measured,  the  value  of  J  can  be  deduced. 
The  principal  difficulty  attending  this  method  is  that  of  determining 
R  in  absolute  measure.  Further,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  must 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  calorimeter,  so  that  the  heat  developed  in 
the  wire  will  be  greater  than  that  calculated,  and  the  value  of  .1 
determined  will  consequently  be  too  small. 

This  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  have  been  surmounted  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Griffiths,^  who  has  recently  proved  that  the  method  is  capable 
of  yielding  exceedingly  good  results,  the  electrical  units  having  now 
been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy.^  The  calorimeter  was 
suspended  within  an  air-tight  steel  chamber.  The  walls  and  floor  of 
this  chamber  were  double,  and  the  space  between  them  was  filled 
>vith  mercury.  The  calorimeter  was  thus  practically  suspended  within 
the  bulb  of  a  huge  thermometer  (70  lbs.  of  mercury),  a  change  of 
I''  C.  causing  the  mercury  to  rise  300  mm.  in   the   tubes    of    the 

1  K  H.  Griffiths,  Proe.  Roy,  Soc,,  vol.  liii.  p.  6,  1893. 
«  BrU,  Assoc,  Report,  1892. 
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regulating  apparatus.  By  special  arrangements  the  walls  surrounding 
the  calorimeter  could  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
required  temperature  from  that  of  the  water-taps  to  40*  or  50°  C. 
The  space  between  the  calorimeter  and  the  walls  of  the  steel  chamber 
was  exhausted  to  a  pressure  of  less  than  1  mm.,  and  a  sudden  decrease 
in  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  was  observed  when  the  pressure  fell 
below  0*5  mm.,  as  previously  noticed  by  Dr.  Bottomley  ^  (p.  462).  The 
terminals  of  the  calorimeter  resistance  coil  (platinum  wire)  were  kept 
at  a  constant  difference  of  potential  by  means  of  Clark's  cells  and  an 
adjustable  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit  The  value  of  J  deduced 
in  this  manner  was  427*45  gramme-metres  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich 
(g.  =  98ri7),  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  15°  C.  being  unity,  and  at 
any  other  temperature  1  -  0*000266  {0  -  15). 

The  heat  developed  in  a  copper  disc  when  rotated  in  a  magnetic 
field  also  furnishes  a  method  of  evaluating  J,  but  the  heat  lost  while 
the  disc  is  rotating  and  while  it  is  being  transferred  to  the  calorimeter 
must  lead  to  uncertain  corrections.  This  method  was  used  by  M.  Violle 
in  1870.  Other  methods,  such  as  the  steam-engine  experiments  of 
Hirn  (p.  48),  and  those  of  Edlund  on  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  metals,  are  excellent  as  illustrations  of  the  dynamical  theory,  but 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  accuracy.  The  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  a  voltaic  battery  or  in  a  voltameter  also 
furnishes  a  method  of  determining  J. 

The  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat  has  also  been  determined  ex- 
perimentally by  the  change  of  temperature  produced  when  a  liquid 
escapes  under  pressure  from  an  orifice,  or  when  a  liquid  is  forced 
through  capillary  tubes.  By  the  escape  of  water  under  pressure  Him 
found  the  value  433  kgm.,  and  by  forcing  water  through  a  piston 
perforated  with  small  holes  Joule  obtained  the  number  770  foot- 
pounds. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  obtained  by  the  various 

methods : — 

1  Phil.  Trans.,  1887,  A. 
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Direct  Methods 


Date. 
1843 

Observer. 

Method. 

1 
Result 

Joule  (1) 

Friction  of  water  in  tubes     . 

424-6 

it 

II 

Electromagnetic  cuiTents 

460 

ii 

II 

Decrease  of  heat  produced   by  a  pile 

when  the  current  does  work 

442-2 

1845 

II 

Compression  of  air 

443-8 

ft 

II 

Expansion  of  air 

437-8 

if 

II 

Friction  of  water  in  a  calorimeter . 

488-3 

1847 

Joule  (2) 

11               ji                     11          •         • 

428-9 

1850 

II 

1 J               II                     11          •         • 

423-9 

a 

»i 

Friction  of  mercury  in  a  calorimeter 

424-7 

ti 

,1  (3) 

Friction  of  iron  plates  in  a  calorimeter 

425-2 

1857 

Favre  (4) 

Decrease  of  heat  produced  by  a  pile 

doing  work 

4*26-464 

1) 

Hini(5) 

Friction  of  metals         .... 

371-6 

1858 

II 

II              »i               .... 

400-450 

)) 

Favre  (6) 

Friction  of  metAls  in  mercury  calorimeter 

413-2 

}) 

Hirn  (5) 

Boring  of  metals 

425 

1860-61 

11 

Water  in  friction  balance 

432 

)) 

u 

Escape  of  liquids  under  high  pressure   . 
Hammering  lead 

432,  433 

II 

«> 

425 

11 

II 

Friction  of  water  in  two  cylindei-s 

432 

11 

l» 

Expansion  of  air 

440 

a 

II 

Steam-engines 

4-20-432 

1865 

Edlund  (7) 

Expansion  and  conti-action  of  metals     . 

428-3-443-6 

1870 

Violle  (8) 

Heating  of  a  disc  between  the  })olc8  of  a  ' 

magnet 

435 

1875 

Puliy  (9) 

Friction  of  metals         .... 

425-2-426-6 

1878 

Joule  (10) 

,,          water 

423-9 

1879 

Rowland  (11) 

,,         water  between  5*  and  36"     . 

429-8-425-8 

1891 

D'Areonval  (12) 

Heating  of  a  cylinder  in  a  magnetic  field 

421-427 

1892 

Miculescu  (12a) 

Friction  of  water 

426-84 

Indirect  Methods 


Date. 


Observer. 


Method. 


Result. 


1842 
18.57 


i> 
II 
I' 

JI 


1859 


II 

»i 


1867 

1878 


1888 

1889 
1893 


Mayer  (13) 

Quintus  Icilius 

(14) 
Weber  (15) 

Favre       / 
Silbemian    \ 
Bosscha  (16) 

Joule  (17) 

Bosscha 

Lenz- Weber 

Joule  (18) 

Weber 


Perot  (19) 

Dieterici  (20) 
Griffiths  (21) 


By  the  relation  J  =  z^    ,,  for  gases 

Op  —  Op 

Heat  developed   in   a   wire   of  known 

resistance 

Heat  due  to  electric  currents 

Heat  develoi)ed  by  zinc  on  sulphate  of 

copjier       ...... 

Measure  of  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's  cell 

after  the  absolute  measui*e  10257  x  10" 
Heat  develoj)ed  in  a  Daniell's  cell 
E.M.F.  of  Daniell's  cell 
Heat  develoi>ed  in  wire  of  known  resist 

anc«  .... 

Heat  develoiKjd  in  wire  of  known  resist 

ance  ..... 

Heat  develoi)e<l  in  wire  of  known  resist 

ance  .... 

By  the  i-elation  L  =  t  (t'j-t'i)  { 
Heat  of  electric  currents 


»i 


if 


) 


365 

399-7 
432-1 

4321 


4321 
419-5 
419-5 

396-4-478 

429-5 

428-15 
424  -63 

4.32-5 
427-45 
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SECTION    II 

THE  FIRST   FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLE 

282.    The   First   Law   and   the   Energy   Equation. — The   modern 

science  of  thermodynamics  is  based  on  two  fundamental  principles,  both 

of  which  relate  to  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work.     The  first  of  these 

is  the  principle  of  equivalence  established  by  Joule,  and  is  represented 

algebraically  by  the  equation 

W=JH. 

This  principle,  which  is  known  as  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics^ 
asserts  that  when  work  is  spent  in  producing  heat,  the  quantity  of 
work  spent  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  generated, 
and  conversely,  that  when  heat  is  employed  to  do  work  a  quantity  of 
heat  disappears  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done.  This  con- 
ception is  derived  from  the  dynamical  theory,  according  to  which  heat  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  energy,  and  consequently,  when  work  is  done  by 
thermal  agencies,  or  heat  generated  by  the  expenditure  of  work,  the 
quantity  expended  of  either  is  the  equivalent  of  the  quantity  generated 
of  the  other  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various  departments  in  which  a  quantity 
of  heat,  when  communicated  to  any  body,  may  expend  itself.  In  the 
first  place,  a  portion  of  it,  but  not  necessarily  all,  may  be  employed  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  portion  is  spent  according 
to  the  dynamical  theory  in  increasing  that  energy  known  as  the 
sensible  heat  of  the  body.  The  increase  of  temperature  is  in  general 
accompariied  by  increase  of  volume,  and  as  a  consequence  work  will  be 
expended  in  two  departments.  For  if  the  body  be  subject  to  external 
forces,  work  will  be  done  by  or  against  these  forces  while  the  volume 
is  changing.  This  is  termed  the  exteiiml  work.  For  example,  if  the 
body  be  subject  to  a  uniform  pressure  J9,  the  work  done  against  this 
external  pressure  during  an  expansion  d%  will  be  ]^v.  So  also  work  will 
be  done  against  internal  forces,  such  as  molecular  attractions ;  while  the 
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volume  or  stat«  is  changing,  and  the  amount  of  heat  expended  in  the 
perfonoance  of  this,  inlernal  work  as  it  is  called,  may  be  a  couaideraUle 
portion  of  the  whole.  Under  the  head  internal  work  may  also  be 
placed  the  first-mentioned  increase  of  molecular  energy  or  increase 
of  sensible  heat  of  the  body. 

Thus  if  the  internal  energy  of  the  body  be  denoted  by  U,  and  if 
this  embmceB  both  the  kinetic  and  jioteutial  energies  of  the  molecules, 
the  heat  supplied  to  the  bo<!y  will  be  expended  in  two  departments— one 
in  doing  external  work,  and  the  other  in  altering  the  internal  energy 
of  the  body.  Hence,  if  the  external  work  done  is  <AV,  and  if  the 
change  of  internal  energy  ia  d\5,  when  a  quantity  of  heat  rfQ  is 
given  to  a  bcxly,  we  have 

(rt>=rfU+rfW (1) 

The  symbol  J  Iwing  avoided  by  expressing  rfQ  in  work  imits 
(ergs). 

The  quantity  of  heat  liQ  is  regarded  as  positive  when  given  to  the 
body,  and  negative  when  taken  from  it.  Under  these  cii-cumatances 
the  work  (AV  must  be  regarded  as  positive  when  done  by  the  body, 
and  negative  when  done  on  it,  in  accordance  with  equation  (1).  \\Tien 
the  external  work  is  introduced  by  ordinary  mechanical  reactions,  EitenuJ 
resistance  to  distortion,  etc.,  the  expression  for  lAV  takes  the  usual  *"'  * 
form  of  stress  multiplied  by  strain,  but  work  may  bo  done  by  a  system 
in  many  other  ways.  For  example,  a  liquid,  in  alt«ring  the  area  of  it» 
surface,  ia  subject  to  capillary  forces,  and  if  T  denotes  the  surface 
te.nsion,  and  dS  an  element  of  surface,  the  expression  for  lAV  in  this 
case  is  TrfS.  So  also  work  may  be  done  in  consetiuence  of  electric  or 
magnetic  forces  when  electrified  or  magnetised  matter  is  moved  from 
places  of  lower  to  places  of  higher  potential.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  dq 
of  electricity  is  moved  from  a  place  of  Jiero  potential  to  a  place  at 
potential  V,  the  expression  for  rfW  is  Ydq.  If,  howei'er,  energy  be 
given  to  external  systems  only  by  work  done  against  a  uniform 
norma!  pressure  ;',  then  il\\'  =}'di\  and  the  energy  equation  becomes 

,!tt  =  dV+i>flv (2) 


283.  Remarks  on  the  Energy  Equation — Cyolle  Transformations. 
— In  general  for  every  substance  there  ia  some  characteristic  eqiiation 
connecting  the  volume,  pressure,  and  temperature,  so  thai  when  any 
two  of  these  quantities  arc  known,  the  third  is  completely  determined. 
For  this  reaaon,  when  the  condition  of  a  substance  is  reprusented 
graphically,  as  in  Art.  69,  the  pressure  and  volume  being  known, 
the  temperature  corresponding  Lo  any  point  A  (Fig.  160)  becomes 
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Fig.  100. 


determinate,  and  the  state  represented  by  the  point  is  unique.^     Hence 
we  may  assume  that  the  internal  energy  U,  which  appears  in  the 

energy  equation,  is  completely 
determined  for  any  state  by  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  which 
represents  that  state  in  the 
diagram. 

This  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  internal  energy  U  corre- 
sponding to  any  state  A  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  co-ordinates  which  define  the  state,  and  consequently  the 
change  of  internal  energy  in  passing  from  any  state  A  to  another 
state  B  will  depend  only  on  the  points  A  and  B,  and  in  no  way  on 
the  nature  of  the  transformation  by  which  the  body  may  pass  from  A 
to  B.  In  other  words,  if  a  substance  be  brought  from  any  state  A  to 
any  other  state  B,  through  any  series  of  transformations  represented 
by  the  path  AMB,  the  change  of  internal  energy  depends  only  on 
the  co-ordinates  of  A  and  B,  being  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
path  AMB.  The  assumption  made  here  is  merely  that  if  a  body, 
after  passing  through  any  series  of  transformations,  be  brought  back 
again  to  its  initial  condition,  its  internal  energy  will  be  the  same  at 
the  end  of  the  cycle  as  at  the  beginning,  whether  it  returns  to  its 
initial  condition  by  the  same  path,  AMB,  as  it  set  out,  or  by  a  different, 
ANB.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  U  at  any  point  is  a  single  valued 
function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  or  that  d\J  is  ((  peifecf 
differ  ential. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  external  work  done  during  any  transforma- 
tion depends  not  only  on  the  initial  and  final  conditions  of  the  sulv 
stance,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  operations.  For,  as 
has  been  shown  (Art.  69),  the  external  work  performed  in  passing  from 
the  stiite  A  to  the  state  B  along  the  path  AMB  is  represented  by  the 
area  AMBB'A',  so  that  the  external  work  is  not  known  unless  the 
shape  of  the  curve  AMB,  or  the  relation  connecting  the  volume  and 
pressure  throughout  the  transformation,  is  known.  In  other  words, 
AV  is  not  determined  by  the  initial  and  final  co-ordinates,  and  eAV  is* 
not  a  perfect  differentml.  The  work  done  during  any  transformation 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  transformation  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  in  order  to  estimate  it  we  require  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 

^  An  ambiguity  arises  when  more  than  one  value  of  the  temperature  can  exi4.t 
for  tlie  same  vahies  of  the  pressure  and  volume  ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  anil 
its  saturated  vapour,  the  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone,  and  the 
volume  within  certain  limits  is  independent  of  both. 
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initiul  and  final  states,  but  also  some  subsidiary  relation,  such  as 
/(p.")  =  0«  connecting  the  volume  and  pressure  througbout  tbo  trans- 
formation. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  of  heal  supplied  to  a  body  in 
[Hiseing  from  the  state  A  to  the  state  B  depends  on  the  iiatureof  the  trans- 
formiitinti  by  which  it  is  brought  from  A  to  B  as  well  as  on  the  positions 
of  these  points.  This  quantity  of  heat  consequently  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, like  the  internal  eneigy,  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  A  and 
B,  but  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  subsidiary  relation  /(p,«)  =  0,  that  is 
the  shape  of  the  path  AJIB.  Hence  dQ  is  iwt  a  perfect  differcidUd.  In 
the  language  of  the  difl'erential  calculus  this  is  expressed  by  saying 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  internal  energy  U,  we  have 


where  .r  and  ij  are  the  independent  variables  chosen  to  determine  the" 
condition  of  the  I)ody.     But  in  the  case  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q,  we 

,U\dy)     d<j\.U'/^ 

According  to  the  caloric  theory,  however,  which  regarded  heat  as 
indestructible,  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  a  body  in  passing  from 
any  state  A  to  any  other  state  B  must  depend  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  states,  and  not  en  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  transformations. 
According  to  this  theory,  then,  dQ  would  be  a  jierfect  differential,  and 
the  external  work  woidd  be  derived  from  the  beat,  not  by  using  up  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  it,  but  by  transferring  it,  unaltered  in  quantity, 
from  bodies  of  higher  to  bodies  of  lower  temperatures,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  work  is  obtained  by  allowing 
water  to  descend  from  places  of  higher  to  places  of  lower  level. 

The  fact  that  (2Q  is  not  a  perfect  differential  according  to  the 
dynamical  theory  arises  therefore  from  the  principle  of  equivalence, 
according  to  which,  when  any  substance  passes  through  any  cycle  of 
transformations,  an  amount  of  heat  disappears  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  done,  and  if  the  substance  be  brought  back  to  its  initial 
condition  after  passing  through  a  complete  cycle  of  transformation,  n 
quantity  of  heat  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle  ia  destroyed,  or 
generat<.-d,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cycle  is  passetl 
through. 

284.  Integrating:  Factor  of  the  Energy  Equation. — If  x  and 
V  1m-  any  two  independent  variables  which  determine  the  condition  of 
a  body,  it  follows  that  rfQ  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

<lq  =  X'Lr+\<l<,  ... 
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where  X  and  Y  are  each  functions  of  x  and  y  \  but  since  (fQ  is  not  a 
perfect  differential,  d^ldy  will  not  be  equal  to  dY/dx.  The  left-hand 
side  of  this  equation  may,  however,  be  made  an  exact  differential  by 
multiplying  it  by  a  factor  /x,  which  is  some  function  of  x  and  y.  The 
quantity  fidQ,  will  then  be  a  perfect  differential,  and  we  shall  conse- 
quently have 

or 

\dx     dy)         dy        dx* 

an  equation  which  expresses  the  integrating  factor  fi  in  terms  of  X 
and  Y. 

The  relation  between  X  and  Y  may  be  deduced  by  comparing  (1) 
with  the  energy  equation.  For  since  U  and  W  are  supposed  express- 
ible in  terms  of  x  and  y,  we  have 

enj=^(fa;+^rfy.   and  dW=X'da;  +  Y'rfy. 

But  by  the  energy  equation  we  have 


and  therefore 


X=^  +  X',    andY=^  +  Y'. 
dx  dy 


Hence,  since  dJJ  is  a  perfect  differential,  it  follows  that  we  must 
have 


<^(^-^')=l;(^-4 


or 

(£Y    d\^d^'    dX' 
dx      dy~dx      dy' 

In  the  particular  case  when  the  only  external  force  is  a  uniform 
normal  pressure  p,  and  in  which  the  independent  variables  which 
determine  the  condition  of  the  body  are  p  and  r,  we  have 

dQ  =  Ldv-{-Mdp, 

where  L  is  the  heat  of  dilatation  or  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by 
the  body  under  constant  pressure,  while  its  volume  changes  by  unity, 
and  M  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  change  the  pressure  by 
unity  when  the  volume  is  kept  constant.  Hence  if  /di  is  the  integrating 
factor 
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But  by  the  energy  equation 

dp  av 

Therefore 

Hence,  since  U  is  a  perfect  differential,  we  have 

rfL    rfM    , 

^-^=^ w 

as  the  relation  between  L  and  M. 

Using  this  result  equation  (2)  becomes 

which  expresses  /x  in  terms  of  L  and  M. 

Cor.  In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  an  integrating  factor  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  temperature  6  measured  from  the  zero  of  the  perfect 
gas  thermometer.  For  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  the  energy  equation 
is  (Art.  144) 

dQ=--Cydd+pdv. 

Therefore 

c?Q_r  de       dv 

and  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  obviously  an  exact 
differential.     Hence  dQ/0  is  a  perfect  differential. 

Examples 

1.  If  there  is  one  integrating  factor  of  dQ^  show  that  there  are  an  infinite 
number. 

[If  M  is  an  integrating  factor  of  dQ^  then 

fidQ = d<f>. 
But  if  *  be  any  function  of  0,  we  have 

^=A<Ph    and  d*=/'(0)rf0, 
consequently 

M/'(0)dQ=/'(0)d0=d*, 

so  that  the  factor  fif'{<P)  also  renders  dQ  a  perfect  differential.] 

2.  Denoting  the  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  constant  volume  by  Cj, 
and  Cv  respectively,  prove  that  in  dynamical  units 

[Since  U  is  completely  determined  by  the  variables  v  and  0,  we  have 
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Hence,  as  is  otherwise  directly  obvious, 

and  similarly  by  taking  p  and  $  as  independent  variables  we  obtain  the  second 
relation. 

In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  U  is  a  fiinction  of  $  alone,  and  hence 


'--X-(S)rO. 


so  that  the  second  relation  becomes  Cp-  C«=R.] 

8.  A  gas  changes  its  volume  from  r^  to  vo,  at  constant  temperature,  find  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed. 

[Since  the  temperature  is  constant  the  energy  equation  dQ=C^0+pdv  becomes 

(lQ=pdv=RQ^, 
Hence  the  heat  absorbed  is  (in  dynamical  units) 

Q  =  Reiog(iVri). 

Fi-om  this  relation  it  follows  that  if  the  isothermal  changes  of  a  gas  are  such  that 
the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  or  evolved  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  the 
corresponding  changes  of  volume  form  a  geometrical  progression.  > 
The  above  equation  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

Q=PiVi  log  (viVt?i), 

so  that  if  this  refers  not  to  unit  mass  of  the  gas,  but  to  that  quantity  which  assumes 
n  volume  I'l  under  a  pressure  Pi^  the  equation  contains  nothing  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  gas.  This  equation  was  employed  by  Joule  in  one  of  his  determinations 
of  J.] 

4.  Detennine  the  work  done  when  a  gas  is  compressed  adiabatically  from 
PiVi  to  p->o-2. 

[We  liave 

w=/...=...7f =^^{  1  -  o- }  ^^-^p.  ] 

5.  Prove  that  the  areas  included  between  the  adiabatic  lines  of  a  perfect  gas  and 
the  axis  of  volume  are  equal  if  measured  from  the  points  where  they  are  intersectetl 
by  any  isothermal. 

[This  follows  from  the  property  that  the  internal  energy  of  a  perfect  gas  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature  only.] 

fi.   If  /A  is  an  integrating  factor  of  dQ,  prove  that  taken  round  any  closed  cycle 


/ 


/w?Q  =  0. 

[Since  /ic/Q=rf0,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  integral  taken  along  any  curve 
joining  two  points  piVi  and  /Jat'a  is  simply  <pi  -  02  where  <pi  is  the  value  of  <f>  at  ^iri, 
and  0.J  its  value  atpiV^.     When  the  cycle  is  closed  0i=02.] 

7.  If  a  substance  has  attained  its  maximum  density  under  a  given  pressure,  provr 
that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  characteristic  surface  at  the  corresiwnding  point  is 
]tarallel  to  the  axis  of  temperature. 

*  This  result  was  arrived  at  by  Camot,  Motive  Power  of  Heal^  p.  81,  English 
edition. 
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[If  the  characteristic  equation  be/I/?,  r,  ^)  =  0,  then  under  constant  pressure  we 
have 

de    dvde 

But  if  the  density  is  a  maximum  dv/d6=:0  ;  therefore  at  the  corresponding  point  we 
have  d/ldO  =  0,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

The  locus  of  these  points  is  a  curve  on  the  characteristic  surface  which  obviously 
diWdes  it  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  projection  of  one  on  the  plane  pv  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  curve  on  the  characteristic 
surface  which  cuts  this  locus  projects  on  the  plane  pv  into  a  curve  touching  the  pro- 
jection of  the  locus,  and  consequently  t>vo  curves  which  intersect  on  it  project  into 
two  which  touch  each  other.] 


SECTION  III 

THE  SECOND  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE 

285.  The  Work  of  Sadi  Camot. — At  the  time  when  Sadi  Camot 
wrote  his  celebrated  essay  (1824)  on  "The  Motive  Power  of  Heat,"^ 
the  works  of  Rnmford  and  Davy  had  been  completed,  and  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  was  regarded  as  established  by  weighty  argu- 
ments in  every  department,  yet  the  caloric  theory  of  heat  still  held  its 
ground,  and  the  scientific  world  remained  to  be  converted  to  the 
new  doctrine.  The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  great 
industrial  revolution  which  accompanied  it,  attracted  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  work  may  be  produced  by  heat ;  and  it  was  in  seek- 
ing to  discover  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  heat- 
engines,  that  Camot  was  led  to  some  of  those  forms  of  reasoning  which 
are  still  continually  employed  in  the  dynamical  theory. 

Before  the  time  of  Camot  no  relation  seems  to  have  been  suspected 
between  the  work  performed  by  a  steam-engine  and  the  heat  drawn 
from  the  furnace.  In  seeking  to  establish  this  relation  Camot  based 
his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  perpetual  motion ;  and  although  in  conjunction  with  this  he 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  caloric,  yet  in  much  of 
his  work  the  latter  is  not  essential,  and  many  of  his  conclusions  remain 
true  on  any  theory  and  require  but  little  modification  to  adapt  them  to 
the  dynamical  theory.  It  is,  besides,  in  this  work  that  we  find  the 
first  examples  of  cyclic  operations  in  which  a  working  substance,  after 
passing  through  any  series  of  transformation,  is  brought  back  again  to 
its  initial  condition  ;  and  it  is  only  for  such  a  cycle,  Camot  informs  us, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  reason  upon  the  relation  between  the  external 
work  done  and  the  heat  employed  in  its  production. 

In  fact,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  if  a  substance  be  allowed  to 

^  Sadi  Camot,  Bifiexions  sur  la  puissance  motrice  dufcu  d  sur  les  mayens  pr&pre$ 
d  la  d&oclopper  (translated  recently  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  1890.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.). 
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expand,  doing  external  work,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  assert  that  the  beat 
spent  ie  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  unless  the  subBtance  in  its 
final  Btnto  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  at  the  beginning ;  but 
when  the  Bubatanoe  has  been  brought  back  to  its  initial  state,  we 
are  entitled  to  assert  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  neither  lost  nor  gained 
energy,  and  we  are  then  in  a  position  to  reason  upon  the  external 
processes  that  have  taken  place,  and  to  determine  the  condition  of 
equivalence  among  them. 

Besides  this  conception  of  complete  cycles,  the  other  grand  idea 
introduced  by  Carnol  was  the  principle  of  reversibility — namely,  that 
by  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  quantity  of  work  the  heat  may  be 
taken  from  the  condenser  and  restored  again  to  the  soimie. 

In  spite  of  his  atloption  of  the  caloric  theory,'  Carnot  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  coniident  of  its  truth,  and  in  his  later  writings 
(which  unfortunately  roraainod  unpublished  until  recent  times)  he 
showed  that  fae  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  false,  as  he  not 
only  espoused  the  dynamical  theory,  but  also  planned  several  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  equivalent  relation  between  heat  and  work, 
and  deduced  a  value  of  that  e(|uivnlent  probably  from  the  veiy  data 
employed  by  Mayer  in  I842,  That  Carnot  was  finally  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  dynamical  theory,  and  that  he  had  also  conceived  the 
great  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  its  general  form,  is 
distinctly  proved  by  the  following  passages  taken  from  his  notes, 
written  when  the  wai'e  theory  of  light  had  just  triumphed  : — 

"  At  prusenl  liglit  is  geucrallj  regarded  aa  a  vibratory  motion  of  lliP  elliereal 
tlaid.  Light  pradnoos  hctl,  or  at  least  Bccotnpaniea  the  radiating  heat,  and  mores 
witb  the  iniiiB  velocity  ax  heat.  Radiating  heat  ia  tlien  a  ribratory  movenient.  It 
would  be  riiliculoua  tosu[ipuao  that  it  isaa  emuaioD  of  matter  tchile  Ibe  ligtit  which 
■ocom  panics  it  coald  be  onljr  ■  moveniiiit. 

"Conld  ■  motion  (that  of  radiating  beat)  produce  matter  (ealoric)  I 

"No,  unJonbtedly  ;  it  cao  only  produce  a  motioD.  Heat  ia  then  the  result  of  a 
motion. 

"It  is  tJicn  plain  that  it  could  bo  produced  by  the  consumption  of  motive  power, 
auJ  that  it  cuuld  produoo  this  power. 

"  HoBt  ii  limply  motive  power,  or  rather  motion  which  hsa  changed  fonu.  It  is 
a  moTement  aiuong  the  tiarticles  of  bodiee.  Wherever  there  is  a  doatmction  of 
inotive  power,  there  is  at  the  same  time  production  of  heat  iu  quantity  exactly  pro- 
jiortiouul  10  the  iiaantily  of  motivo  power  destroyed.  Reciprocally,  whenever  there 
b  deitructioii  of  heat,  thet«  is  production  of  motive  power. 

"  Wo  call  then  eatabliaU  the  general  propositioii  that  motivo  power  is  in  quantity 

'  It  is  iutnreatiiig  to  note  that  of  the  two  principles  adopted  by  CamoC,  vii.  th« 
impOMlbility  of  perpetual  motion  and  the  conservation  of  caloric,  the  former  was  by 
no  mcaiui  generally  r«ceiv«[  nt  the  time,  while  the  latter  was  generally  admitted  as 
true.  At  presBnl  lh«  former  in  univentally  aUinitled  as  trne,  while  the  latter  ia  as 
generally  believed  to  be  tklse. 
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invariable  in  natare — that  it  is,  correctly  speaking,  never  either  produced  or  destroyed. 
It  is  true  that  it  changes  form — that  is,  it  produces  sometimes  one  sort  of  motion, 
sometimes  another,  but  it  is  never  annihilated." 

These  words  prove  that  some  time  before  his  death  (in  1832) 
he  was  not  only  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat,  but  that  he  had  also  grasped  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy 
in  its  widest  form.  "Motive  power,"  he  says,  "is  in  quantity  in- 
variable in  nature;  it  is,  correctly  speaking,  never  either  produced 
or  destroyed." 

Working  on  the  caloric  theory,  however,  he  postulated  that  in  the 
steam-engine  and  other  heat-engines  the  work  is  performed  not  by 
an  actual  consiunption  of  caloric,  which  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  materiality  of  heat,  but  "  to  its  transportation  from  a  hot  body 
to  a  cold  body."  Thus  by  the  fall  of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
temperature  he  supposed  work  to  be  done  in  a  manner  in  some  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  work  is  obtained  by  allowing  water  to  fall 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  In  the  latter  case  the  quantity  of  water 
which  reaches  the  lower  level  is  the  same  as  that  which  leaves  the  higher : 
none  of  the  water  is  destroyed  in  performing  any  work  which  it  may  be 
employed  to  do.  It  is  the  motion  acquired  in  falling  that  is  used  up  in 
doing  work.  The  work  derived  from  a  heat-engine  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  the  quantity  which  reached  the 
condenser  being  supposed  the  same  as  that  which  left  the  source. 
Thus  the  work  was  done  by  the  caloric  in  flowing  from  a  hot  to  a  cold 
body,  and  in  doing  the  work  it  was  supposed,  like  the  water,  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  brought  to  rest.  This  Carnot  speaks  of  as  "  the 
re-establishment  of  equilibrium  in  the  caloric." 

One  of  the  chief  points,  however,  is  the  recognition  by  Camot  of 
the  necessity  in  all  engines  by  which  work  is  continuously  derived 
from  thermal  agencies,  of  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures,  that  is 
a  source  and  a  condenser,  or  the  passage  of  heat  from  one  body  to 
another  at  a  lower  teraperatiu-e. 

286.  Caraot's  Cycle. — Carnot's  work  failed  to  attract  attention 
until  ten  years  after  its  publication,  when  it  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  Clapeyron,^  who  cleared  up  most  of  what  remained 
obscure  in  Carnot's  reasoning,  and  exhibited  it  in  a  more  elegant  form 
by  representing  the  various  transformations  geometrically  by  means 
of  indicator  diagrams.  The  cycle  which  Carnot  supposed  his  working 
substance  to  traverse  when  geometrically  represented  consists  of  a 
four-sided  figure,  ABCD  (Fig.  167),  bounded  on  two  opposite  sides, 

^  ClapeyroD,  Journal  de  V£colc  poly  technique,  torn.  xiv..   1834.     Translated  in 
Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  part  iii. 
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AD  and    BC,   by   isotheiinu)   lincB,   and  on  ' 
udtnbatic  lines. 

The  working  substance  is  taken  in  the  state  rcprcsenteil  by  the 
[wint  A,  and  being  contained  in  a  non- 
conducting vessel,  is  allowed  to  expand 
udiabalically^that  is,  without  thermal 
communication  with  other  bodies — until 
it  reaches  the  state  B.  Dtu'ing  this 
operation  external  work,  represented 
by  the  area  ABB'A',  is  done  by  the 
substance,  and  its  temperature  falls 
from  0  to  $'.  The  next  operation  is 
un  iaolhermal  compression  along  the 
curve  BC  to  some  arbitrary  point  C, 
Dining  this  stage  work  representetl  by  vifio-- 

the  area  BCC'fi'  ia  done  on  the  substance,  and  as  the  temperature 
is  supposed  to  be  kept  constant,  the  heat  developed  by  the  compression 
must  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.  Let  the  {quantity  thus 
lomoved  be  Q'.  The  third  operation  is  an  adiabalic  conipi-ession  of 
the  substance  from  C  to  D  until  the  substance  regains  its  original 
temporattu'o  $,  so  that  D  is  on  the  isothermal  line  which  posses 
thi-oitgh  A.  Dui-ing  this  o]>eration,  work,  represented  by  the  area 
CDD'C,  has  been  done  on  the  aubatjinco  while  its  temperature  has 
been  raised  from  ff  to  d.  The  fourth  and  hist  operation  is  the 
isothemuil  compression  of  the  substance  from  D  to  the  startJng- 
))oint  A.  Dtu'ing  this  tranaformation  the  aubaiance  expands,  doing 
external  work  represented  by  the  area  DAA'D',  while  in  order  to 
keep  its  temperatui'e  constant  a  quantity  of  heat  Q  must  be  absorbed 
from  some  external  source.  This  quantity,  if  no  hypothesis  l>e  made 
i:orii»:rntng  the  nttture  of  beat,  may  be  either  equal  to  or  diflerent 
from  the  quantity  Q'  evolved  by  the  substance  during  the  isothermal 
compression  BC, 

If  the  caloric  theory  l>e  admitted,  then  Q  must  Ije  equal  to  IJ',  and 
i-egarding  the  cycle  as  a  whole,  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  the 
area  DABB'D'  haa  been  done  by  the  substance,  while  DC'BB'D'  has 
been  done  on  it,  lea^Hng  a  Iwilance  represented  by  the  area  of  the  figure 
ABCD  as  the  work  gained  during  the  cycle. 

So  far  the  whole  process  is  inde]>endeiit  of  any  theory  nf  heat,'  and 

'  'riic  eyfh  dcscnbod  lic^rv  U  virtuAiy  that  given  liy  Ctmiat  in  ha  arif^uitl  essay. 
Hvbcgiiiiiitwith  tlii* uJisliaCiu ugioraitiou  AH,  And  teroiUAtea  witli  tlie  isutliBrm&l  DA. 
Ai  iimifttly  ilesvrilMcl  it  would  appeu-  •«  if  Ckrnot's  acconiit  roqiitrcd  ciirrerUoii  iiul 
modlAcation  to  adapt  it  to  tbe  djriuiiniual  tb^ory.     Tbr  cycle  dMcribod  liy  Coriiot  w 
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mugt  stand  intact  whatever  theory  be  adopted.  The  substance  has 
simply  passed  through  a  cycle  of  operations,  and  has  now  returned  to 
its  initial  condition.  If  Q  =  Q',  as  Carnot  taught,  the  work  has  been 
obtained  simply  by  the  flow  of  a  quantity  Q  of  heat  from  a  temperature 
^  to  a  lower  temperature  &.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dynamical 
theory  be  adopted,  a  quantity  of  heat,  equivalent  to  the  work  per- 
formed during  the  cycle,  must  have  disappeared.  In  other  words,  Q 
Q>Q'.  is  greater  than  Q',  and  the  difference  Q-Q'  has  been  converted  into 
work  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle.  This  conclusion  is  in  strict 
accord  with  all  experimental  investigation,  and  the  direct  verification 
in  the  case  of  the  steam-engine  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  47). 

In  order  to  realise  such  a  cycle  it  would  be  necessary  to  enclose 
the  working  substance,  say  a  gas,  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder  fitted 
with  a  non-conducting  piston  and  a  perfectly-conducting  bottom.  We 
must  also  be  provided  with  two  bodies  which  can  be  maintained  at 
constant  temperatures  B  and  ff. 

In  the  first  operation  the  cylinder  must  be  placed  on  a  non-con- 
ducting support,  and  the  substance,  supposed  to  be  initially  at  the 
temperature  ^,  is  allowed  to  expand  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat  until 
its  temperature  falls  to  ff.  The  cylinder  is  then  removed  from  the 
support  and  placed  with  its  conducting  bottom  in  contact  with  the 
body  at  temperature  9\  The  second  operation  is  now  commenced, 
and  the  substance  is  compressed  while  its  temperature  is  maintained 
constantly  at  &. 

In  any  actual  operation,  of  course,  the  temperature  of  the  working 
substance  would  exceed  that  of  the  body  to  which  it  yields  its  heat, 
but  by  compressing  very  slowly  this  difference  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please.  Again,  the  working  substance  is  supposed  to  yield 
its  hciit  to  a  body  constantly  at  the  same  temperature  ^,  and  this 
would  require  the  body  to  have  an  infinite  capacity  for  heat,  or 
else  to  be  maintained  in  some  way  constantly  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture &  by  internal  or  external  transformations.  The  second  trans- 
formation of  the  cycle  is  consequently  like  the  first,  only  an  ideal 
limit  which  may  be  approached  but  not  attained  in  practice.  This, 
however,   will   not  invalidate  the  adoption   of  such  a   cycle   in   our 

indejjeiident  of  all  theory  ;  ho  merely  describes  a  series  of  transformations  through 
which  the  working  substance  passes.  It  is  in  the  subsequent  deductions,  founded 
on  some  postulate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  work  is  obtained  from  he^t,  that  the 
theory  comes  in.  The  corrections  to  Camot's  work  introduced  by  James  Thomson 
and  Maxwell  arc  consequently  not  only  unnecessary,  but  are  an  injustice  to  tlie 
illustrious  author  of  Tlu  Motive  Power  of  Hcal^  and  no  doubt  they  were  proposed 
at  a  time  when  Camot's  work  was  learned  by  report  rather  than  by  consultation 
of  the  original. 
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reiisoniiig  eonceroitig  heat-engiriea.      It  merely  fiiinishea  us  with  an 
ideal  type  to  which  we  can  only  approximate  in  piwitico. 

The  third  operation  is  con<iiicted  like  the  first  by  plficing  the  cylinder 
on  the  Ron-conductiug  stand  and  compreBsing  until  the  original  tem- 
perature 0  ia  regained.  The  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  contact  with 
the  other  body  or  source  of  heat  at  temperature  $,  and  the  working 
substance  is  allowed  to  expand  while  heat  is  supplied  to  it  as  required 
in  order  to  keep  its  temperature  constant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  cycle,  which  must  ho  carefully  kept  in 
view  in  order  that  it  may  be  reversible,  is  that  the  working  aubatance 
parte  with  heat  to,  and  takes  in  heat  from,  bodies  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  itaelf.  There  is  no  passage  of  heat  by  conduction  from 
one  body  to  Another  at  a  lower  lempemture.  The  transference  of 
h&>t  between  the  working  substance  and  any  other  body  is  such  that 
this  substance  itnit  the  iKxly  in  question  are  at  the  same  temperature 
while  the  transference  is  taking  place. 

Further,  all  the  hettt  absorbed  by  the  working  substance  is  taken  in 
at  one  temperature  and  all  the  heat  given  out  is  ejected  at  another. 
There  are  thus  only  two  temperatures  involved,  and  this  rendere  the  cycle 
the  simplest  possible  representation  of  a  heat-engine,  just  as  the  simplest 
representation  of  an  engine  worked  by  water  power  would  be  the  case  in 
which  the  water  is  all  received  at  one  level  and  all  ejected  at  another 
— for  example,  the  case  of  a  water  wheel  in  which  there  is  no  leakage. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  cycle  shows  that  it  is  rfvrmblf — 
that  is,  if  the  working  substance  be  made  to  tr'averse  it  in  the  opposite  Reverrible 
direction,  the  operations  will  be  all  repeated  in  the  inverse  order  and  '''"''•■ 
opposite  sense.  Thus  a  quantity  of  hesit  Q  will  be  evolved  at  0  by 
the  working  substance  in  passing  from  A  to  D,  and  a  quantity  Q'  will 
be  absorbed  at  ff  in  passing  from  C  to  B,  while  during  the  complete 
cycle  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle  is  done  on 
the  substance.  In  other  words,  by  the  expenditure  of  work  a  quantity 
of  heat  ia  taken  in  at  the  lower  lemiwrature  ff,  and  another  quantity  is 
evoh-ed  (it  a  higher  temperature  0,  or  heat  is  transported  from  a  cold 
body  to  a  hot  body  by  the  expenditure  of  work,  just  as  water  may  be 
tnuiHportod  from  a  low  level  to  a  higher. 

The  process  by  which  heat  is  convert«il  into  work  is  said  to  be 
reversible  when,  if  worked  backwards  (that  is,  if  the  cycle  of  transfor- 
nialinns  Iw  performed  in  the  reverse  order),  tie  physical  and  mechanical 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  cycle  aro  all  reversed.  'ITie  first  condi- 
tion of  reversibility,  of  conrsc,  is  the  possibility  of  causing  the  substance 
to  pass  hack  again  from  its  iinal  to  its  initial  state  successively,  and  in 
th«  reverse  order  through  all  the  stages  passed  through  in  the  direct 
2r 
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process.     A  reversibU  mijinc  is  one  in  which  the  working  wil 
passes  through  a  reversible  cycle.     When  it  ia  not  possible  to  re^i 
the  transformations  in  the  reverse  order,   or  when  reversed   if 
Hgenciea  are  not  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  sign  to  th( 
which  occur  at  the  same  point  in  the  direct  procens,  the  transformAti< 
ia  said  to  be  irreversible. 

287.  Efflclency  of  a  Reversible  Engine — Camot's  Theopem. 
we  define  the  efficiency  of  ;i  heat^ngine  as  the  ratio  of  the  quantil 
of  work  W  done  during  a  complete  cycle  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
drawn  from  the  source,  we  can  easily  show  that  the  efficiency  of 
reversible  engines  must  be  the  same,  and  that   this  is  the   majorj 
limit  to  the  efficiency  of  any  engine.     In  other  words,  no  eiigint; 
be  constructed  having  an  efficiency  greater  than  that  of  a  rever^blS' 
engine.     For  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  engint^ 
B,  which  has  a  greater  efficiency  than  a  given  reversible  engine  A^ 
Then  if  A  draws  a  quantity  Q  of  heat  from  the  source,  aud  perform, 
an  amount  of   work  W  during  each   stroke  of  the   piston,  it  wilf' 
restore  u  quantity  Q  of  heat  to  the  source  when  worked  backwanli 
by  the  ejcpendituro  of  a  quantity  of  work  W,  since  it  is  stippo 
reversible.     Now  let  the  engine  B  draw  a  quantity  Q  of  heat  fr 
the  source  during  each  stroke  (this  can  Iw  made  the  same   as 
quantity  drawn   by  A  by  simply  altering  the   quantity   of  works 
suhstance  in  the  cylinder),  and  let  this  engine  perform,  if  possil 
a  quantity  of  work  W'>W.     Then  B  may  be  employed    to 
A   backwards,   and   in   addition  we  will  have  a   quantity  of   w 
W  -  W  at  our    disposal,  which   ain  bo   employed    in   any    nutni 
Now  B  draws  Q  from  the  source,  and  A,  being  worked  bnckiran 
restores  Q  to  it.     Consequently  the  compound  engine,  consisting 
A  and  B  working  together,  fiu'nishea  us  with  a  quantity  of  wo 
W  -  W  every    stroke,   while    no    heat    is    drawn    from    the 
According   to   the   caloric   theory,  the  body  of   lower   temperatiG 
that  ia,  the  condenser,  will  also  be  unaffected,  so  that  we  have 
engine  which  would  supply  us    constantly  with  work  «nthout  co 
pensation  of  any  kind — that  is,  we  have  perpetual  motion.     In  tX 
manner,  by  assuming  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  motion,  Cftm 
proved  that  no  engine  can  have  a  greater  efficiency  than  a  roversil 
engine.     This,  then,  is  the  major  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  any  ha 
engine,  and  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  no  reversible  engine  con  ha 
:i  greater  efficiency  than  any  other  reversible  engine ;  or,  in 
words,  all  reversible  engines  must  have  the  same  efficiency.' 

'  It  ia  by  no  moaus,  lioircror.  evident  a  priori  tliat  th«  cffisionc;  of  «  tm 
engine  aliould  be  iDdti<riitlL'nt  of  tlie  iiatiir"  iif  the  woiking  «u)w[aiic«.     TKl 
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The  same  result  holds  also  according  to  the  dynamical  theory, 
when  a  aiiitjible  hypolhesia  is  made  concerning  the  conditions  under 
which  work  may  be  derived  from  heat.  Cai'not'a  hypothesis  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  work  is  obtained  by  simply  letting 
heal  pass,  unaltered  in  quantity,  from  a  hot  body  to  a  cold  body. 
The  uorresponding  hypothesis  necessary  under  the  dynamical  theory  is 
^Asily  deduced,  and  was  arrived  at  almost  simuJtaneoualy  by  Clausius 
and  Lord  Kelvin  in  slightly  different  but  equivalent  forms. 

Thus,  as  before,  let  us  suppose  that  an  engine  B  is  more  efficient 
than  some  reversible  engine  A,  and  let  B  work  A  backwards.  Then, 
according  to  the  dynamical  theory,  the  quantity  which  either  draws 
from  the  source,  when  working  direct,  exceeds  that  which  it  yields 
to  the  condenser  by  an  amount  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  during  the  cycle.  Hence,  if  A  and  B  be  so  constructeil,  by 
suitably  arranging  the  quantity  of  the  working  substance,  that  they 
draw  the  same  quantity  of  heat  from  the  solute  during  each  stroke 
of  the  piston,  then  if  B  does  more  work  than  A,  it  must  yield  less 
heat  to  the  condenser,  so  that  when  A  and  B  are  couple<l  up  (A 
working  backwards)  the  source  will  remain  unaffected,  but  A  will 
draw  more  heat  fi-om  the  condenser  than  B  yields  to  it  There  will 
thus  be  B.  quantity  of  work  W  -  \V  derivable  from  the  compoiuid 
engine  and  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of  heat  from  the  condenser. 
This  amounts  to  obtaining  work  continuously  by  using  up  the  beat 
of  the  colder  of  two  bodies.  That  this  is  impossible  was  the  form 
in  which  Lord  Kelvin  slated  the  hypothesis.  In  other  words,  this 
hypothesis  asserts  that  the  manner  in  which  work  is  derived  from  heat 
is  by  using  up  the  heat  of  the  hotter  of  two  bodies,  a  quantity  Q 
being  drawn  from  this  body,  and  in  part  converted  into  work,  while 
the  renuiinder  is  yielded  to  the  colder  body. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  friori  evident  that  work  cannot  be  derived 
by  using  up  the  heal  of  a  single  body,  or  by  using  up  the  heat  of  the 
coldest  of  a  system  of  bodies.  That  all  engines  which  have  been  con- 
structed to  work  iji  complete  cycles  do  work  by  using  up  the  heat 

boili  U.  35°,  011(1  till!  tviiinou  or  ila  vaiiour  at  90°  ia  equal  to  that  of  wstcr  at  150°. 
wbilp  to  [irodnce  &  gnunmc  of  ether  vapour  requires  five  times  t«aa  lient  than  a 
gruuDis  or  water  vapuur,  Uiorsfore  other  at  the  eipfnjw  of  uucli  less  heat  plac«ii  a 
hr  gruatxr  (ireaiiin'  at  l\v>  ilupoaal  of  the  workmaii.  What  miiiiiicnsitbn  doe» 
walnr  aflcrT  Camitt  wm  sstisfied  to  assert  that  auj  iDcotnjilete  (nimpensation 
would  be  attended  by  jwrpetual  motion.  Without  eDterini;  iuto  a  full  diaunsaioii 
of  thu  iiUBBtion,  wo  may  statv  that  cinmplot«  I'ompeiuiatiou  docs  tako  place,  that 
althon^Ii  a  much  greater  preaaure  for  the  wuns  ex|>en(1iture  or  h«at  is  obtained  with 
ether  vapour,  y«t  more  work  uannut  be  ohtaincd,  for  work  requires  eipanuoD, 
•Dii  thb  produces  oooling  aud  consequent  Mudeusatioii,  so  that  in  thii  operation 
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of  the  hotter  body,  or  source,  is  true ;  but  if  at  any  time  we  should 
obtain  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  molecules  individuaUy,  and  not 
as  now  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  not  impossible  that  all  the  molecular 
motion  of  a  single  body  should  be  used  up  in  doing  work,  or  be 
transferred  to  another  body,  so  that  work  might  be  obtained  by 
using  the  heat  of  a  single  body  or  of  the  coldest  body  of  a  system, 
or  all  the  heat  of  one  body  might  be  transferred  to  another  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Another  method  of  regarding  the  question  leads  to  the  form  in 
which  the  hjrpothesis  was  stated  by  Clausius.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  in  Camot's  cycle  work  can  be  performed  by  drawing  heat  from 
a  source  and  giving  at  the  same  time  heat  to  the  condenser,  the  latter 
quantity  being  related  to  the  former  by  some  hypothesis  concerning 
the  nature  of  heat.  So  in  the  reverse  process  by  the  performance 
of  work  heat  may  be  drawn  from  the  condenser  and  restored  to  the 
source. 

Hence,  if  we  employ  the  excess  W  -  W  of  work  furnished  by 
the  engines  A  and  B,  when  working  as  already  indicated,  to  drive 
another  engine  working  in  the  reverse  manner  between  the  same 
source  and  refrigerator,  this  third  engine  will  transfer  heat  from 
the  colder  body  to  the  warmer — that  is,  on  the  whole,  without  the 
expenditure  of  any  work  the  heat  could  be  continually  transferred 
from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  of  two  bodies.  If  this  be  admitted  as 
impossible,  the  second  fundamental  principle  may  be  stated  in  either 
of  the  following  forms  for  a  cyclic  process. 
Second  "It   is   impossible   for   a   self-acting   machine,  unaided    by  an}' 

lilW 

external  agency,  to  convey  heat  from  one  body  to  another  at  a 
higher  temperature,  or  heat  cannot  of  itself  (that  is,  without  com- 
pensation) pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  body  "  (Clausius). 

The  equivalent  statement  by  Lord  Kelvin  is  that  "it  is  impossible 
by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to  derive  mechanical  effect 
from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it  below  the  temperature  of  the 
coldest  of  surrounding  objects." 

In  making  these  statements  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
apply  only  to  the  continued  performance  of  useful  work — that  is,  to 
engines  working  in  complete  cycles.  Without  this  limitation,  it 
might  be  objected,  for  example,  that  work  could  be  derived  from  a 
highly  compressed  gas  by  simply  allowing  it  to  expand.  During  the 
expansion  it  would  do  work  against  external  pressure,  this  work 
would  be  derived  from  the  heat  of  the  gas  alone,  no  condenser 
being  required,  and  the  substance  might  be  thus  cooled  much  below 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  bodies.     If,  however,  a  complete 
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cycle  be  performed,  so  that  the  substance  is  left  in  its  initial  condition, 
then  the  principle  applies  in  either  of  the  forms  given  above.  ^ 

288.  Determination  of  tlie  Efflcieney. — ^The  efficiency  of  a  heat- 
engine  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed to  the  quantity  of  heat  drawn  from  the  source,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  reversible  engine  we  have  seen  that  this  efficiency  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  determined  completely  by  the  two  temperatures  between  which  it 
works.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  efficiency  is  some  function 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  condenser,  or  algebraically 
expressed 

According  to  the  dynamical  theory  W  may  be  replaced  by  Q  -  Q', 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  drawn  from  the  source  and 
that  yielded  to  the  condenser,  and  the  expression  for  the  efficiency 
becomes 

From  this  it  follows  that  Q/Q'  is  a  function  of  6  and  6\  and  therefore, 
if  Q^  and  Q^  be  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  ejected  by  a 
reversible  engine  working  between  the  temperatures  6^  and  6^  we  have 

when  F(6^,6^)  is  some  function  of  0^  and  $2. 

Now  returning  to  Carnot's  cycle  (Fig.  167),  it  is  clear  that  Qj,  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  along  the  isothermal  DA,  can  depend  only 
on  the  temperature  0^,  the  nature  of  the  working  substance,  and 
its  pressure  and  volume  in  the  initial  and  final  states — that  is,  on 
the  co-ordinates  of  D  and  A.     Hence  we  may  write 

where  N  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  Similarly  we 
have 

Hence 

Qi^/W,N,p,t>) 

and  this  must  be  independent  of  everything  except  6^  and  6^^  and 

^  Even  though  we  could  deal  with  the  individual  molecules,  the  second  law  in 
its  broadest  sense  would  not  be  violated,  for  work  would  still  be  obtained  by  using 
up  the  energy  of  the  wanner  molecules,  and  by  transferring  heat  from  the  warmer 
to  the  colder. 
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consequently  /{OJ^^^v)  must  be  of  the  form  Kf{6^)j  where  K  involves 
everything  depending  on  N,  ^,  and  v,  so  that  we  have  ^ 

Qi^K/(<^i)^/(^i) 

New  scale.  Now  Qj  is  always  greater  than  Q^  hence  f{0^)  is  always  greater 
than  f{6^  if  ^^  is  greater  than  ^g-  The  function  f{6)  is  consequently 
such  that  its  magnitude  increases  as  the  temperature  0  increases/  and 
we  might  therefore  form  a  new  scale  of  temperature  by  tabulating  the 
values  of  this  function  (if  once  determined)  for  all  values  of  the 
centigrade  measure  6,  The  values  of  this  function  might  therefore 
be  used  to  denote  the  corresponding  temperatures  on  the  new  scale. 
So  that  if  we  denote  f(6)  by  t  we  shall  have 

JT-  —  — i     or  —  —  — t 

and  the  new  scale  of  temperature  will  be  such  that  any  two  tempera- 
tures on  it  bear  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantities  of  heat 
taken  in  and  ejected  by  a  reversible  engine  working  between  these 
temperatures  as  source  and  condenser.  The  efficiency  of  such  an 
engine  will  consequently  be 

Qi         n 
289.  Camot's  Function. — In  the  case  of  an  engine  working  between  two  infinitely 
near  temperatures,  t  and  r+dr  (or  0  and  $+d0)f  the  efficiency  is  obviously 

,=^ (1) 


^  This-  relation  may  also  be  established  as  follows : — We  have,  for  an  engine 
working  between  the  limits  Oy  and  d^, 

|=F(#„#,), 
and,  in  the  same  manner  for  an  engine  working  between  the  limits  ^2  and  6^^  we  have 

^»=F(#j,#,). 
Consequently  by  multiplication  we  find 

But  Q1/Q3  must  be  equal  to  ¥{$1,63)^  therefore 

that  is,  0-2  must  disappear  from  the  right-hand  member.     In  order  that  this  may 
happen,  the  function  F  must  be  of  the  form 

F(»x.<'.)=-^J. 
and  consequently  we  have 
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low  iu  tliis  cam  the  efficiency  nuBt  be  some  Ainction  of  C,  since  it  depends  only  on 
and  0  +  1I8,  and  Carnot  oan8ei[nently  wrote  it  in  the  form 


wliera  fi  is  A  functiou  of  0  to  be  determined,  sod  in  known  as  Cii/tiul's /iincHoii. 
Com|<amig  (1)  and  (2)  we  find 

1  dr     -I  „        , 

H*uoB  \IdTldS  =  l,  Caruot's  faiictioo  is  nnmerically  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
absolnte  lempcraturo.     In  general,  witli  tho  forugoing  notation,  we  hnvr 

_  rw 
''  ^  .'"Id  ■ 

290.  Absolute  Temperature  and  Absolute  Zero. — Tho  remarkable 
proposition  eataUliabed  in  the  foregoing  article  was  seized  upon  hy 
Lurd  Kelvin^  as  early  as  1848,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  scale  of  abso- 
lute temperature — absolute  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of  the 
properties  of  any  particular  aubatanco. 

We  have  seen  that  if  Q,  and  Qo  be  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in 
and  ejected  by  a  reversible  engine  working  between  the  limits  of 
temperature  if,  and  6„,  then  the  ratio  Q^/Qj  ia  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  working  aubstance,  and  depends  only  on  the  temperatures 
B^  and  8.^  Now  the  numbers  expressing  flj  and  6,  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  thermometiic  substance  and  on  the  system  of  thermo- 
metry adopted,  and  the  ratio  of  $^  to  $„  will  depend  in  general  on  the 
system  ehosen ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantities  r,  and  t^  are 
such  that  their  ratio  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  thu  working 
substance  or  of  the  system  of  theimometry  a<lopte(l  in  the  measurement 
of  Vi  and  0.^.  If  therefore  the  numbers  exfiressing  y,  and  Tj  are  taken 
to  represent  the  temperatures  at  which  tho  heat  is  taken  in  and  ejected 
by  a  reversible  engine,  we  can  assert  that  the  ratio  of  any  two  tempera- 
tures on  this  scale  is  equal  I«  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  taken 
in  and  ejected  by  a  reversible  engine  working  between  these  limits, 
and  is  independent  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  sulistance. 

This  mode  of  reckoning  temperature  leads  ua  to  the  notion  of  an 
absolute  zero  of  temperature,  for  if  the  heat  Q.,  ejected  by  an  engine 
be  zero,  then  t.  will  l>e  xero  also,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  will 
be  unity.  All  the  lieot  Q,  taken  in  from  the  source  will  be  converted 
into  work  ;  and  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  more  heat  can  be  con- 
verted into  work  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  source,  it  is 
impoaaible  for  t  to  be  negative,  and  hence  the  temperatiu'e  correapopd- 
iiig  to  r  =  0  is  the  lowest  possible  temperature  conceivable.     The  zero 

'  Win.  Thomson,  Proe.  Qimbridgt  mi.  Soe..  or  mt.  Uag.,  18*8,  and  Tnaa. 
Hof.  .sV.,Edin.,18fi4. 
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Fig.  168. 


of  this  scale  is  consequently  an  absolute  zero  of  temperature  inde- 
pendent of  the  properties  of  any  particular  substance,  for  when  the 
efficiency  of  one  reversible  engine  is  unity,  the  efficiency  of  every 
other  reversible  engine  working  between  the  same  source  and  con- 
denser will  also  be  unity,  and  hence, 
if  T  is  zero  for  one  substance,  it  will 
also  be  zero  for  every  other.  This 
zero  is  therefore  absolute. 

Lord  Kelvin's  system  of  reckon- 
ing temperatures  is  exhibited  graphic- 
ally as  follows : — ^Let  AA^A^  and 
BBjBg  (Fig.  168)  be  any  pair  of 
adiabatic  lines  for  any  substance 
chosen  at  random.  These  lines  cor- 
respond to  the  state  of  the  body 
before  and  after  some  arbitrary  quantity  of  heat  has  been  added  to  it 
Let  AB  be  any  isothermal  line  for  the  same  substance,  and  let  A^Bp 
A^Bg,  etc.,  be  other  isothermals  drawn,  so  that  the  areas  of  the  cycles 
ABBjAj,  AjBjBgAg,  AgBgBgAg,  etc.,  are  equal  to  each  other.     In  this 

case  we  have 

Q-Qi=Qi-Q.i=Q2-Q8=etc, 

and  hence,  since  Q/t  =  QJt^,  we  must  have 

T  -  Tj  =Ti  -  T3  =  T2  -  T3  =  etC.  ; 

in  other  words,  the  isothermals  have  been  drawn  so  as  to  correspond 
to  equal  differences  of  temperature,  so  that  if  t  -  Tj  be  the  unit  of 
temperature,  t-t^  will  be  two  units,  t  -  Xg  three  units,  and  so  on. 
Lord  Kelvin's  method  of  graduating  the  scale  of  temperature  is  con- 
sequently equivalent  to  saying  that  the  number  of  degrees  between  the 
temperature  t  corresponding  to  the  isothermal  AB  and  the  temperature 
t'  corresponding  to  any  other  isothermal  A'B'  is  to  be  taken  pro- 
portional to  the  area  ABB'A'. 

The  absolute  zero  of  temperature  being  that  which  corresponds  to 
Q  =  0,  the  only  thing  which  yet  remains  arbitrary  is  the  size  of  the 
degree,  and  this  may  be  chosen  so  that  the  number  of  degrees  between 
two  standard  temperatures  on  our  new  scale  is  the  same  as  that  on  one 
of  the  ordinary  scales,  for  example,  so  that  there  may  be  100  degrees 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
number  corresponding  to  one  of  these  points  has  been  determined,  the 
numerical  value  of  every  other  temperature  is  settled  in  a  manner 
independent  of  the  laws  of  expansion  of  any  particular  substance. 
To  determine  the  number  on  the  absolute  scale  which  corresponds  to 
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the  freezing  point  or  boiling  point  of  water  requires  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  behaviour  of  some  particular  substance.  The  simplest  case 
is  that  of  a  perfect  gas — that  is,  an  ideal  substance  which  obeys  Boyle's 
law  at  all  temperatures. 

If  the  working  substance  be  a  perfect   gas,    the   characteristic  Case  of  a 

equation  of  which  is  ^^^^  ^ 

;w=Be, 

where  6  is  the  temperature  measured  from  the  zero  of  a  thermometer 
filled  with  this  substance,  as  indicated  in  Art.  82,  then  the  quantity 
of  heat  Q  taken  in  by  the  substance  while  passing  from  A  to  B 
along  an  isothermal  is,  in  dynamical  units, 


Q=/V=Re/^^'=Reiog^, 


and   the   quantity   Q'   ejected   in   returning   along  A'B',  the  lower 
isothermal  6'  of  a  Camot's  cycle  is 

Hence  we  have 

Q_G  log  (tVn)  f  . 

Q'-e'iog(tVv4) ^^ 

But  since  A  and  A'  are  on  the  same  adiabatic,  we  have 

piv^=p^vi*    and  similarly  pio^=pzt^  , 
and  consequently 

jhv?  _pzv^  (2) 

But/>jt;j  =^2t72,  and  P'iV^'=p^Vj^  by  the  isothermal  conditions,  therefore 
(2)  becomes 

and  equation  (1)  becomes 

But  Q/Q'  =  t/t'  on  the  absolute  scale,  therefore  we  have  finally 

T_e 
T'"e  * 

or,  in  other  words,  the  absolute  zero  on  Lord  Kelvin's  scale  is  the  same 
as  the  zero  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer.  Now  the  coefficient  of 
exi)an8ion  of  a'  gas  has  been  found  to  be  ^^  ^^  ^^  centigrade  scale, 
so  that  when  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points 
of  water  is  divided  into   100  equal  parts,  the  zero  of  the  perfect 
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(;a£  thermometer  will  be  373  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
water,  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  abeolate  wro 
-  273"  C,  or  that  on  the  absolute  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water 
273°,  and  the  boiling  point  373°. 

As  no  ordinary  gas  rigoroiiely  obeys  the  laws  of  a  perfect  gas,  tha 
number  273  obtained  by  observation  of  the  expansion  of  air  requires 
lorrection  in  respect  to  the  deviations  of  air  from  the  supposed  ideal 
condition,  and  these  deviations  can  only  be  determined  by  special 
I'xperiment  For  this  reason  a  special  examination  of  the  properties 
of  air  was  made  by  -Toule  luid  Thomson  hy  a  method  which  we  shaU 
consider  subsequently  (Sec.  IX.), 

291.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  Violations  of  tlie  Second  Law.- 
Wa  shall  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  second  fundamental  principle.  This  jirinciple,  aa. 
stated  by  Clausius,  asserts  the  impossibility  of  transferring  heat  from  » 
cold  body  to  a  hot  body  without  at  the  same  time  some  equivalent  w 
compensating  transformation  taking  place,  such  as  the  expenditure  of 
work,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  passage  of  beat  from 
some  other  hot  body  to  a  cold  one.  As  stated  by  Thomson,  the  law 
asserts  that  the  manner  in  which  work  is  performed  by  a  heat-en^n« 
is  by  the  passage  of  heat  from  a  hot  body  to  a  cold  one,  and  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  those  statements  apply  to  cyclic  processes  which 
can  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  so  that  the  transference  of  heat  or 
the  performance  of  work  can  be  kept  up  continuously. 

An  equivalent  statement  is  that  work  cannot  be  obtained  by  nsing 
up  the  heat  of  a  single  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  require  two  bodios 
at  different  temperatures,  the  obvious  reason  being  that  in  order  to  obtain 
work  continuously  we  require  a  working  substance  which  alternately 
expands  and  contracts,  and  to  produce  this  alternation  of  volume 
require  a  corresponding  alternation  of  temperatuie.  For  example,  a. 
may  be  enclosed  under  high  pressure  in  a  cylinder,  and  by  allowing  the 
gas  to  expand,  work  may  be  done  while  it  cools  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  of  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  might  appear  that 
Thomson's  statement  was  violated,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  thi 
operation  is  not  cyclic.  It  cannot  bo  repeated  without  bringing  the  ga 
back  again  to  its  initjal  condition,  and  this  would  require  either  ai 
expenditure  of  work  or  the  iwissage  of  heat  from  some  hot  body  to  « 
cold  one. 

Two  objections  have  been  proposed  by  Hirn,  and  rcfut«d  hy 
Clausius,  and  they  are  worthy  of  note  as  illustrations  of  the  principle. 
In  the  first  a  horizontal  cylinder  (Fig.  169)  is  supposed  fitted  with  v 
frictionlcBs    non-conducting  piston  which  divides  it  into   two   com- 
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[Hirtmeiite,  A  iind  B.  These  comparbments  are  filled  with  air  at 
Wmpcraturea  d,  and  0^  respectively.  Now  let  us  aiippose  that  9^  is 
less  than  &^  and  that  the  end  of  the 
compartment  A  is  brought  into  thermal  . 
communication  with  a  source  of  beat  at  ' 
a  tempeniture  greater  than  &^  but  less  ■ 
than  tfj,  then   the   preeaure   in   A  will  ^'  ^^' 

increase,  the  piston  will  be  pushed  forward  from  A  towards  B  so  that 
the  air  in  B  is  compressed,  and  as  a  conse<|uence  its  temperature  is 
raised.  Thus  heat  leaves  a  body  at  a  temperature  Xaes  than  9.^  and 
enters  a  body  at  or  above  &^  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  heat 
had  passed  from  a  cold  body  to  a  warm  one,  and  that  the  axiom  of 
Clausius  was  violated.  What  really  happens,  however,  is  that  heat 
passes  from  a  warm  body  to  a  cold  one,  and  in  addition  there  is  also 
a  tvansfereni'e  of  heat  from  a  cold  body  to  a  hot  one ;  this  latter 
iranaferenco  is  consequently  compen&ited  by  the  former.  The  heat 
generated  in  B  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  on  it  by  the  gas  in 
A,  and  the  power  of  doing  this  work  is  derived  from  the  passage  of 
heat  into  A  from  a  body  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  second  objection  of  Hirn  is  perhaps  more  ingenious  than  the 
first.  Two  non-conducting  cylinders  A  and  B  (Fig.  170)  of  e(|ual  cross- 
section  are  fitted  with  frictionless  pistons  of 
eqiuil  weight,  which  arc  forced  to  move  in 
opposite  directions  by  a  toothed  wheel,  ao  that 
when  the  wheel  revolves  one  of  them  is  drawn 
up  while  the  other  is  forced  down  without  any 
cxpenditiu^  of  work.  By  this  amingement 
the  total  volume  of  the  spaces  A  and  B 
encloseil  between  the  pistons  is  kept  constant. 
This  space  is  filled  with  air,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  all  the  air  is  in  the  cylinder 
A,  so  that  the  piston  in  A  is  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke,  white  that  in  B  is  at  the  bottom. 

Let  the  temperatiuu  of  the  air  in  A  be  fly, 

\  vaA  let  the  connecting  tube  be  kept  at  some  fixed 

tomperatiiru  ff,  higher  than  D^  while  the  wheel 

'    is  slowly  tui-neil  so  that  the  air    jjasses  from 

A   to  B.     The  action  which   takes  place  will 

then  be  as  follows : — The  first  instAlraent  of 

air  that  entei-s  B  will  I)c  raised  in  tem]>erature  lo  0^,  anil  iu  consequence 

the  pressure  will  increase  so  that  the  air  in  A  will  lie  compressed  and 

raised  in  temperature.     The  second  instalment  will  also  enter  B  at  0„ 
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and  the  pressure  will  go  on  increasing  as  more  air  enters  B,  so  that 
the  air  in  B  as  well  as  that  in  A  will  be  raised  in  temperature.  The 
upper  layers  of  air  in  B  will  therefore  be  raised  to  temperatures 
exceeding  6^,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  mass  in  B  will  exceed 
that  of  the  source  of  heat.^  It  would  thus  appear  that  heat  has  been 
transferred  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  work.  But  it  appears  at  once  in  this  case,  as  in  the  previous, 
that  there  is  also  a  compensating  process  in  operation,  for  while  the 
air  is  passing  through  the  connecting  tube  it  is  heated  to  6^,  and  there 
is  thus  a  transference  of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature. 

In  both  cases  consequently  there  are  two  processes  in  operation : 
one  a  transference  of  heat  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  and 
the  other  from  a  lower  to  a  higher.  There  are  thus  really  two  engines 
at  work  in  all  these  cases,  one  working  in  the  direct  cycle  and  driving 
the  other  backwards  in  the  reversed  cycle. 

A  somewhat]similar  process  is  stated  by  M.  Bertrand.^  Here  a  gas  at 
6  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  movable  piston,  and  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  in  thermal  communication  with  a  source  of  heat  at 
6.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  expand,  doing  external  work,  while  its 
temperature  is  kept  constantly  at  ^,  and  this  work  is  stored  up  and 
subsequently  employed  to  compress  the  gas,  thereby  raising  its  tem- 
perature so  that  it  may  yield  heat  to  a  body  at  a*  temperature  higher 
than  6,  The  compensating  process  is,  however,  in  operation  in  this 
case  also,  for  during  the  expansion  of  the  gas  its  temperature  must  be 
somewhat  below  0,  and  the  heat  which  it  gains  from  the  source  passes 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperatiure. 

The  second  law  is  also  practically  embodied  in  the  statement  that 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  difference  of  temperature  or  pressure 
in  an  isolated  mass  at  uniform  temperature  and  pressure  throughout 
without  the  expenditure  of  work,  and  to  the  statement  in  this  form 
Maxwell  ^  has  devised  an  ingenious  but  illusory  violation.  He  takes 
the  case  of  a  mass  of  gas  at  uniform  temperature  and  pressure 
throughout,  and  ho  then  imagines  a  being  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  individual  molecules  of  the  gas.  According  to  the  ordinary  theor}' 
these  molecules  are  moving  with  velocities  which  differ  considerably, 
so  that  if  a  partition  be  supposed  erected  in  the  enclosure,  the  imaginary 
being  may  sift  the  molecules  so  as  to  accumulate  the  faster-moving 
molecules  in  one  region  and  the  slower  molecules  in  the  other.      By 

'  If  tlie  air  in  A  bo  initially  at  0""  C,  and  if  the  connecting  tube  be  kept  at 
100°  C,  tlie  average  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  when  transferred  to  B  will  be 
about  120"  C. 

2  Bertrand,  Th<:rmodynamiqWy  p.  85.  ^  Theory  of  Heaty  8^  edition,  p.  328. 
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this  means  inequalities  of  temperature  and  pressure  might  be  intro- 
duced without  the  expenditure  of  any  work. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  this  being  the  gas  is  by 
no  means  a  uniformly  heated  mass.  The  faster-moving  moleciUes  are 
hot  and  the  slower  cold,  and  the  whole  mass  to  him  is  made  up  of 
discrete  parts  at  very  different  temperatures,  and  this  sifting  of  the 
molecules  is  no  more  a  violation  of  the  second  law  than  would  be  the 
collection  by  an  ordinary  being  of  the  warmer  members  of  a  system  of 
bodies  into  one  region  of  space  and  the  colder  into  another. 

The  individual  molecules  become  bodies  when  we  are  able  to  deal 
with  them,  and  in  Maxwell's  case  there  is  no  transference  of  heat  from 
a  cold  molecule  to  a  hot  one,  there  is  only  a  sifting  of  hot  from  cold, 
and  if  work  were  to  be  obtained  it  would  be  by  the  passage  of  heat 
from  a  hot  one  to  a  cold  one.  When  we  are  furnished  with  a  system 
of  bodies  moving  with  different  velocities  work  may  be  obtained  from 
the  members  of  the  system  as  long  as  any  relative  motion  remains,  but 
it  will  always  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  faster -moving 
members,  or,  as  we  may  say,  from  the  warmer  members  of  the  system. 
Thus  Maxwell's  demon  might  use  up  the  energy  of  the  faster-moving 
molecules  until  they  all  came  to  relative  rest,  but  throughout  the 
operation  the  transference  of  energy  will  always  be  from  bodies  of 
higher  to  bodies  of  lower  temperature. 

The  point  then  appears  to  be  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  body  should  be  obtained  in  stating  the  second 
law,  for,  without  this,  supposed  violations  can  be  easily  manufactured 
by  a  confusion  of  terms. 


Examples 

1.  Prove  that  an  adiabatic  curve  cannot  intersect  an  isothermal  in  more  than 
one  point,  and  therefore  cannot  touch  it. 

[If  an  adiabatic  and  an  isothermal  intersected  in  two  points,  they  would  form  a 
closed  cycle,  and  work  couhl  lx<  performed  with  a  single  source  at  the  temi»erature 
of  the  isothermal.] 

2.  In  i»assing  along  an  adiabatic,  prove  that  the  temperature  must  always 
change  in  the  same  sense. 

[Otherwise  the  same  temperature  would  exist  at  t>vo  or  moix»  jwints  on  the  .same 

adiabatic] 

3.  In  the  same  manner  the  (luautity  dQ  must  always  have  the  same  sign  in 
l>as.sing  along  an  isothenual. 

4.  Of  all  the  cycles  that  a  mass  of  gas  can  pass  through  between  given  extreme 
temi)eratureH,  the  cycle  of  Carnot  gives  the  maximum  ratio  of  the  work  performed  to 
the  heat  spent. 
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5.  If  an  isothermal  and  au  adiabatic  intersect  at  a  i)oint  M  (Fig.  171),  making 
angles  A,  B,  C,  D,  show  that  in  passing  to  any  other  state  M' — 

(1)  If  M'  lies  in  A  there  is  heating  accompanied  by  a  subtraction  of  heat. 

(2)  If  M'  lies  in  B  there  is  heating  accompanied  by  a  communication  of  heat. 

(3)  If  M'  lies  in  C  there  is  cooling  accompanied  by  a  communication  of  heat. 

(4)  If  M'  lies  in  D  there  is  cooling  accompanied  by  a  subtraction  of  heat. 

6.  In  general,  if  two  adiabatic  tangents  be  drawn  at  A  and  A'  (Fig.  172),  and 


Pig.  171. 


Vis.  172. 


two  isothermal  tangents  at  B  and  B'  to  any  closed  cycle,  there  will  be  a  communica- 
tion of  heat  in  passing  along  ABA',  and  a  subtraction  of  heat  in  passing  back 
along  A'B'A,  while  there  will  be  a  fall  of  temperature  in  passing  along  BA'B'  and  a 
rise  of  temperature  in  passing  along  B'AB. 


SECTION   IV 
ON  ENTROPY  AND   AVAILABLE  ENERGY 

292.  Extension  of  Carnot's  Cycle — The  Theorem  of  Clauslus.- 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  Carnot'B  cycle  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in 
and  ejected  during  the  isothermal  transformations  at  absolute  tempera- 
tures Tj  and  Tj  are  connected  with  these  temperatures  by  the  equation 

or,  if  quantitiee  of  heat  taken  ia  be  regarded  as  positive,  while 
quantities  given  out  are  considered  negative,  this  relation  may  be 
written  in  the  form 


Now  in  the  case  of  a  general  transformation,  represented  graphic- 
ally by  a  curve  of  any  form,  the  heat  is  not  all  taken  in  at  the  same 
temperature  and  given  out  at  another,  but  is  taken  in  and  given  out 


/ 


Fig.  ITS.  Fig.  17*. 

at  temperatures  which  vary  continuously.  The  above  relation  may, 
however,  be  extended  to  any  reversible  transformation  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  suggested  by  Clausius  : — ' 

Let  the  curve  AB  (Fig,  173)  represent  any  reversible  transforma- 

UeAanical  Theory  ofHeai,  p.  88. 
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tion  whatever,  which  brings  the  working  substance  from  the  state  A 
to  the  state  B.  This  whole  transformation  may  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  an  immense  number  of  very  small  transformations,  which  are 
alternately  isothermal  and  adiabatic,  as  shown  by  the  zigzag  line 
overrunning  AB,  the  successive  elements  of  which  are  alternately 
elements  of  isothermal  and  adiabatic  curves.  The  smaller  the  elements 
of  this  zigzag  line,  the  more  closely  will  it  coincide  with  the  continuous 
curve  AB,  and  the  coincidence  will  be  indefinitely  close  when  the 
elements  are  taken  indefinitely  small.  Hence,  if  the  continuous  trans- 
formation AB  is  replaced  by  the  zigzag  of  alternate  isothermals  and 
adiabatics,  the  effect  on  the  quantities  of  heat,  and  the  corresponding 
temperatures  at  which  they  are  taken  in  or  ejected,  will  be  vanishingly 
small. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  any  reversible  cycle 
represented  by  any  closed  curve  may  be  broken  up  into  an  infinite 
number  of  indefinitely  small  Camot  cycles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174.  For 
each  of  these  cycles  we  have,  if  dQ^  be  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
at  Tj  and  -  e^Q.,  the  quantity  ejected  at  t^ — 

Tj  T2 

and  by  taking  the  sum  of  these  for  all  the  cycles,  we  have  for  any 
cyclic  reversible  transformation  whatever 


/ 


?S=o. 


In  Camot's  cycle  the  working  substance  is  supposed  to  take  in 
heat  at  the  temperature  of  the  hot  bod}',  and  eject  it  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cold  body.  In  practice, 
however,  the  working  substance  must 
be  somewhat  colder  than  the  source 
when  taking  in  heat,  and  warmer 
than  the  refrigerator  when  giving  it 
out.  Hence,  if  ABCD  (Fig.  175)  be 
the  cycle  of  Carnot  in  the  ideal  limit, 
the  practical  cycle  will  be  represented 
by  the  dotted  figure^  A'B'C'D'.  The 
area  of  the  latter  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  former,  so  that  the 
efficiency  in  practice  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  ideal  case.  Conse- 
quently, if  Qj  and  Q.,  are  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  ejected, 

1  When  the  operation  is  reversed,  A'B'  will  be  above  AB,  and  CD'  below  CD, 
and  the  area  of  the  reverse  cycle  will  exceed  that  of  the  direct. 


Fig.  175. 
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and  r^  and  r^  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  source  and  refrigerator, 
we  have 

Qi         n 
which  gives  at  once  Qi/ti<Q2/t2,  or 

T,      Ta 

If,  however,  t^  and  Tg  denote  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the 
working  substance  when  taking  in  and  giving  out  heat,  we  have  still 

and  that  the  left-hand  member  is  less  than  zero  when  t^  and  Xg  denote 
the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  hot  and  cold  bodies,  follows  at  once 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  temperature  of  the  source  is  higher 
than  that  of  thft  working  substance,  while  that  of  the  condenser  is 
lower;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Qj/t^  is  diminished,  while  Qg/rg  is 
increased. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  in  any  closed  cycle  the  working  substance 
be  not  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  body  from  which  it  absorbs,  or 
to  which  it  ejects  heat,  then  we  have 


/ 


«.,, 


when  the  temperature  t  is  that  of  the  working  substance  when  it  takes 
in  or  ejects  the  quantity  of  heat  dQ, ;  ^  but  if  t  be  the  temperature 
of  the  body  to  which  the  working  substance  yields  heat  or  from  which 
it  abstracts  it,  then  the  positive  constituents  of  this  integral  are  all 
diminished,  while  the  negative  are  increased,  and  we  have 


/■ 


•"><, 


298.  Entropy. — The  interpretation  of  the  theorem  of  the  preced- 
ing article  is  that  the  value  of  the  integral  for  any  reversible  trans- 
formation which  brings  a  body  from  a  condition  represented  by  any 
point  A  to  that  represented  by  any  other  point  B,  depends  only  on 
the  initial  and  final  conditions,  or  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
A  and  B.  For  if  <f>  be  the  value  of  the  integral  taken  along  any  path 
AMB  (Fig.  166),  and  <f>'  its  value  when  the  transformation  is  effected 
along  any  other  path  ANB  joining  the  same  pair  of  points,  then  the 
pair  of  paths  AMB  and  ANB  form  a  closed  reversible  cycle,  and  for 

*  dQ  is  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  gained  either  from  external  or  internal 
agencies. 

2S 
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the  whole  cycle  the  value  of  the  integral  must  vanish;  therefore 
<f}  -  <l>  =:  0,  or  <f}  =  <f>.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  value  of  ^  at 
any  point  depends  only  on  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point,  or  that 
dQ,/T  is  a  perfect  differential — that  is,  the  complete  differential  of  some 
function  <^  so  that 

T 

and  the  value  of  the  integral  taken  along  any  path  joining  the  points 
whose  co-ordinates  are  p^v^  and  P2V2  is 


/ 


T 
2 


where  ^  is  the  value  of  the  function  <f>  at  the  point  pyV^^  and  <l>.y  its 
value  at  p^v^ 

By  working  along  an  isothermal  line  r  remains  constant^  and  the 
value  of  <t>  changes  by  an  amount  Q/r,  where  Q  is  the  quantity  of 
heat  added  to  or  taken  from  the  substance  during  the  transformation. 
This  suggests  the  measurement  of  <^  from  a  zero  at  which  the  substance 
contains  no  heat,  but  in  practice  it  is  with  the  changes  of  <f>  rather 
than  with  its  absolute  value  that  we  are  mainly  concerned,  so  that 
we  may  measure  <^  (as  we  measure  potential  in  dynamics)  from  any 
assumed  origin ;  and  the  value  of  the  integral  taken  along  any  path 
drawn  from  this  origin  to  any  other  point  may  be  written  in  the  form 


/ 


«.* 


The  function  if>  has  been  termed  the  entropy  of  the  substance 
by  Clausius ;  ^  and  it  is  clear  that  throughout  any  adiabatic  trans- 
formation the  entropy  of  a  body  at  the  same  temperature  throughout 
remains  constant ;  for  if  c?Q  =  0,  we  have  d<l>  =  0,  and  this  means  that 
<^  remains  constant.  The  adiabatic  lines  of  any  substance  are  conse- 
quently lines  of  constant  entropy,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  been 
also  named  isentrapics.  If,  however,  any  body  be  subject  to  operations 
which  produce  inequalities  of  temperature  in  the  mass,  there  will  be 
a  transference  of  heat  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  parts  by  conduc- 
tion and  radiation,  and  although  the  body  may  neither  receive  heat  from 
nor  give  it  out  to  other  bodies  (so  that  the  transformation  is  adiabatic 

^  R.  Clausius  (Pogg'  Ann.^  vol.  exxv.  p.  390)  introduced  the  idea  of  a  transforma- 
tion  equivaleDt  of  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  dQ/r  is  the  transformation  equivalent  of 
the  quantity  (iQ.  The  name  entropy  was  consequently  chosen  from  the  Gre^k  word 
rpow^f  mgtafyiiig  transformation. 
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throughout),  yet  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  temperature,  the 
entropy  of  the  mass  will  incroase  as  explained  below  (p.  G29),  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  transformation  will  not  be  isentropic. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (Art.  283)  that  the  quantity  of 
beat  absorbed  or  ^ven  out  by  a  body  tn  passing  from  one  condition 
to  another  is  not  determined  completely  by  the  initial  and  final  con- 
ditions, that  Q  is  not  expressible  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  final 

irdinates,  or  that  liQ  is  not  a  perfect  differential.  But  wa  have 
jnst  seen  that  rfQ/r  is  a  perfect  difTerenlial,  and  this  laeans  that  r  ia 
the  integrating  divisor  of  t/Q,  or  1  r  is  its  integrating  factor, 

294.  Clausius's  Theorem  conslderod  as  the  Second  Law. — The 
theorem  of  Clausius  that  in  any  closed  reversible  cycle  we  have 


or,  in  other  words,  that  the  change  of  entropy  of  a  system  subject  to 
any  reversible  transformation  depends  oidy  on  the  initial  and  final 
conditions  of  the  system,  has  been  deduced  merely  as  a  generalisation 
of  the  equation 


Qi^Q.^ 


(2) 


which  applies  to  a  simple  Carnot's  cycle.  This  latter  equation  depends 
on  the  theorem  of  Curnot  that  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine 
depends  only  on  the  tompenttures  of  the  source  and  refrigerator ;  and 
in  deducing  this  theorem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dynamiciil 
theory,  the  only  principle  made  use  of  is  the  second  law  in  any  one  of 
the  forms  staled  in  Art.  287.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  equation  (1) 
dy  a  mathematical  representation  of  the  second  law,  and  it  has 
consequently  been  customary  with  many  writers  to  write  down  equa- 
tion (1)  a.s  the  second  law  of  thermoiiynamics,  We  have  avoided 
this  because  it  appears  preferable  to  state  the  main  axiom  in  its  primitive 
form  OS  the  second  law  rather  than  any  mathematical  disguise  of  it, 
(or  the  fundamental  postnUte  is  by  this  means  kept  more  prominently 
in  view. 

Since  equation  (1)  contains  the  second  law,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  deduce  this  law  from  it.  Thus,  starting  with  (1) — that  is,  that  the 
entropy  of  a  body  is  the  same  at  the  end  us  at  the  beginning  of  any 
closed  reversible  cycle  of  operations — let  us  suppose  that  the  body 
ibw  returned  to  its  initial  condition,  so  that  the  entropy  has  now 
Attained  iu  initial  value.  Now,  if  any  exchange  of  heat  has  taken 
ploco  during  the  cycle  between  the  working  substance  anil  other 
bodies,  for  example,  if  i/Q,  has  been  taken  iu  by  the  working  substance 
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at  Tp  and  if  dQ^  has  been  given  out  at  r^  then,  in  order  that  the 

entropy  may  remain  unaltered,  this  exchange  must  take  place  in  such 

a  way  that 

dQjdQa 
Ti  ""  Ta  * 

Hence  if  To  is  less  than  r^  it  follows  that  dQ^  is  less  than  dQ^j  or  the 
quantity  of  heat  gained  by  the  cold  body  is  less  than  that  lost  by  the 
hot  body,  so  that  work  is  done  during  the  cycle  by  drawing  heat  from 
the  warmer  of  two  bodies  and  giving  it  in  part  to  the  colder. 

295.  Entropy  of  a  System. — The  entropy  of  a  body  being  taken 
arbitrarily  as  zero  in  some  standard  condition  A  (Fig.  176),  defined  by 
some  standard  temperature  and  pressure  (or  volume),  the  entropy  in 

any  other  state  B  is  the  value  of  /  —  taken  along  any  reversible  path 

by  which  the  body  may  be  brought  to  B  from  the  standard  state  A.    The 

path  may  obviously  be  an  arc  AC  (Fig. 
176)  of  an  isothermal  line  passing 
through  the  point  defining  the  standard 
state,  together  with  the  arc  EC  of 
the  adiabatic  line  passing  through  E 
The  entropy  in  the  state  B  may  con- 
sequently be  measured  thus.  Let  the 
_   volume    be   changed    adiabatically  until 


^^^•^^^-  the  standard  temperature  t  is  attained, 

and  then  change  the  volume  isothermally  until  the  standard  pressure 
is  attained.  If  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  during  the  latter 
operation  be  Q,  the  entropy  in  the  state  B  is 

In  this  operation  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  supposed 
uniform  throughout  the  body ;  and  if  the  mass  in  this  case  be  unity,  it 
is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  when  the  mass  is  m  will  he 
mQ^  so  that  the  entropy  of  a  mass  m  in  the  state  B  will  be  fw<^ 
where  <f)  is  the  entropy  i>er  unit  mass.  This  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  entropy  of  two  units  of  mass  in  a  given  condition  is  twice  that  of 
one  unit 

Hence,  if  we  have  a  system  of  bodies  at  dLfferent  temperatures  Tj, 
To,  etc.,  and  masses  Wj,  tw^,  etc.,  the  entropy  of  the  system  will  be  the 
sum  of  the  entropies  of  its  parts  or 

*=?/ii^j4-7/j2^s  +  ^03+  •  •  •  etc.  =  2(m0), 

where  <f>^,  <t>^j  etc.,  are  the  entropies  per  unit  mass  of  m^,  tWg*  ®te-     The 
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average  entropy  of  the  system  per  unit  mass  might  therefore  be  defined 
as 

S(m)  "  2(w)  * 

just  as  the  whole  volume  of  a  system  is  V  =  ^m«;),  and  the  average 
volume  per  unit  mass  may  be  taken  as  ^(mv)f2(m), 

296.  Increase  of  Entropy  caused  by  Equalisation  of  Tempera- 
ture.— All  processes,  such  as  radiation,  convection,  and  conduction,  by 
which  the  temperatures  of  the  various  parts  of  a  system  become  equal- 
ised, change  the  entropy  of  the  system,  and  it  is  easily  shown  that  the 
result  of  such  operations  is  to  increase  the  entropy.  For  if  a  quantity  of 
heat  dQ  leaves  a  body  at  temperature  Tj,  the  entropy  of  this  body  will 
be  diminished  by  an  amount  d<l>^  =  dQ/r-^,  and  if  this  same  quantity  passes 
into  a  body  at  a  lower  temperature  r^  its  increase  of  entropy  will  be 
rf<^2  =  c?Q/t2.     Consequently  the  increase  of  entropy  of  the  pair  will  be 


VTo       Tj/ 


and  this  is  a  positive  quantity,  since  r^  is  less  than  t^. 

Since  such  processes  as  radiation  and  conduction  tend  to  reduce, 
rather  than  to  exaggerate,  differences  of  temperature,  it  follows  that 
the  entropy  of  the  material  universe,  as  we  know  it,  must  be  continu- 
ally increasing — that  is,  the  entropy  of  the  universe  is  growing  towards 
a  maximum  value  which  will  be  attained  when  all  temperature  differ- 
ence ceases  to  exist 

297.  Available  Energy  or  Motivity. — When  an  engine  working 
between  any  source  and  refrigerator  draws  a  quantity  of  heat  Q 
from  the  source,  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  this  quantity  is  not 
converted  into  work  but  only  a  fraction  of  it — viz.  rjQ^  where  rj 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  The  remainder  is  given  to  the 
refrigerator ;  and  if  the  refrigerator  is  the  coldest  body  of  the  system, 
this  quantity  remains  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  work.  If  Tq  be 
the  temperature  of  the  coldest  body  of  a  system,  and  if  this  body  be 
used  as  the  refrigerator  of  an  engine  describing  Camot's  cycle,  then 
when  a  quantity  dQ,  of  heat  is  drawn  from  a  source  at  temperature  t, 
the  fraction  of  this  which  can  be  converted  into  work  is 


T-T, 


This  available  fraction  of  dQ,  has  been  termed  its  motivity  by  Lord 
Kelvin ;  ^  and  it  follows  that  a  quantity  of  heat  is  wholly  avail- 
able for  conversion  into  work  only  when  the  refrigerator  is  at  the 

^  W.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag,,  and  Proc.  Boy,  Soc,  Edin.,  1852. 
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absolute  zero  of  temperature,  and  in  this  case  the  motivity  of  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  equal  to  the  whole  quantity. 

The  motivity  of  any  quantity  is  simply  its  practical  value,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  refrigerator  is  at  absolute  zero  that  the  motivity 
becomes  equal  to  the  dynamical  value  dQ. 

298.  Dissipation  of  Energy. — If  Tq  be  the  temperature  of  the 
coldest  body  of  a  system,  the  motivity  of  a  quantity  of  heat  dQ  at 
temperature  t  is 

(l-^-).Q. 

If  the  quantity  dQ,  be  taken  in  by  an  engine  describing  Camot's  cycle, 
and  if  the  quantity  dQ'  be  ejected  at  the  temperature  t  by  the  same 
engine,  the  motivity  still  remaining  in  dQ'  is 

(i-7'>Q'. 
SO  that  the  change  of  motivity  of  the  system  is 

and  consequently  if  the  working  substance  describes  any  closed  cyde, 
the  change  of  motivity  is 

where  Q  is  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  and  Q'  the  whole 
quantity  given  out  by  the  working  substance  during  the  cycle.  If 
the  cycle  be  reversible,  the  loss  of  motivity  will  be  simply  Q  —  Q',  so 
that  for  a  reversible  cycle  the  integral  vanishes ;  but  if  the  cycle  be 
not  reversible,  the  loss  of  motivity  will  be  greater  than  Q  —  Q',  and 
consequently  the  integral  taken  round  such  a  cycle  must  have  a 
negative  value.  There  is  thus  a  waste  of  motivity  or  a  dissipation  of 
energy  of  the  positive  value 

If  a  quantity  of  heat  Q  passes  from  a  body  at  temperature  t,  to 
another  at  a  lower  tempei-ature  Xg,  the  loss  of  availability  is 


<,-^} 


that  is,  the  loss  of  availability  or  the  dissipation  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  Tq  and  the  increase  of  entropy. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  efficiency  of  every  engine 
falls  short  of  the  ideal  limit  of  the  reversible  engine,  so  in   practice 
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when  it  is  uttompted  to  traasfomi  energy,  a  part  of  it  is  Deceeaarily 
dissipated.  Further,  as  the  energy  of  the  univerBc  ia  confltantiy  under- 
going transformation,  there  is  a.  constant  dissipation  in  operation, 
and  a  constant  degradation  to  the  final  unavailahle  stato  of  uniformly 
diffused  heat.  The  statement,  therefore,  that  the  entropy  of  the 
universe  ia  tending  towttrda  a  maximum,  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
available  energy  of  the  universe  is  tending  towards  zero. 

2S9.  Graphic  Representations. — The  condition  of  a  substance 
heing  determined  by  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  A  (Fig.  17T),  we 
may  speak  of  the  whole 
energy  of  the  substance  in 
this  state,  although  this  is 
a  (jiiantity  which  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining 
experimentally.  We  can- 
not deprive  a  body  of  all 
its  )ieat,  and  in  the  case 
of  lH)dies  which  assume  "jij" 
the  gaseous  condition,  we  '''*■  '"■ 

cannot  allow  the  volume  of  the  containing  vessel  to  increase  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  all  the  work  derivable  from  the  expansion  of  the 
8ul»8tance,  and  so  wo  cannot  determine  the  whole  energy.  Neverthe- 
less, when  a  body  passes  from  any  state  A  bo  any  other  B,  by  means 
of  any  transformation  represented  graphically  by  the  curve  AB,  we 
can  determine  how  much  energy  the  body  receives  or  loses,  and  in 
practice  this  ia  all  we  want. 

Thus,  if  AP  and  BQ  represent  the  adiabatic  curves  [xissing  through 
A  and  B,  and  if  PQ  be  a  fictitious  carve  representing  the  zero  isother- 
mal, then  the  area  APQB  {Art.  69)  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  lost 
by  the  body  in  passing  from  A  to  B  (when  B  is  below  the  line  AP 
the  heat  will  be  lost).  8o,  also,  the  area  ABNTtl  repnisenta  the 
external  work  done  by  the  body  during  the  transformation  (when  B  ia 
to  the  right  of  A  the  body  expands  and  does  externa!  work),  Hence, 
in  [lassing  from  A  to  B  the  whole  energy  lost  by  the  body  will  bo 
represented  by  the  area  APQBNM,  and  this  area  is  independent  of 
the  form  of  the  curve  AB,  It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  area  ABNM  and  the  area  APQB  both  depend  on  the  shaiw 
of  the  curve,  and  consequently,  although  the  external  work  done 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  both  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
Iranaformation,  the  change  of  energy  of  the  substance  is  completely 
determini^d  by  the  co-ordinates  of  the  initial  and  final  states  (cf. 
ArL  283). 
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Hence, 

Area  APQBNM = U  -  Uq = change  of  eneigy. 

AreaABMN      =        W=/pdv. 
Area  APQB       =         Q=/Tdif>, 

If  the  temperature  corresponding  to  B — that  is,  the  temperature 
tq  of  the  isothermal  BC — ^be  the  lowest  available  temperature  (for 
example,  if  the  body  be  surrounded  by  a  medium  at  this  temperature), 
then  in  passing  from  A  to  B  the  temperature  of  the  body  cannot  fall 
below  To,  and  no  part  of  the  curve  AB  can  descend  below  BC,  and 
since  the  body  receives  no  heat  from  outside,  the  curve  AB  cannot  rise 
Path  of  above  AP.  The  supposed  conditions  consequently  constrain  the  path 
least  heat,  ^g  ^  y^  within  a  certain  region,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is 
clear  that  when  it  coincides  with  the  limiting  path  AGB,  made  up  of 
the  arc  AC  of  an  adiabatic  and  the  arc  BC  of  the  isothermal  through 
B,  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  will  be  least  and  the  quantity  of  external 
work  done  by  the  body  will  be  greatest.  The  path  ACB  is  conse- 
quently the  path  of  least  loss  of  heat,  and  the  area  ACBNM  repre- 
sents the  maximum  amount  of  work  that  can  be  derived  by  bringing 
the  substance  from  A  to  B  under  the  supposed  conditions.  This  area, 
therefore,  represents  the  whole  energy  available  for  transformation  into 
work.     The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  along  this  path  is  obviously 

Q  =  ro(^  -  0o) = area  CPQB 

where  <f}Q  is  the  entropy  in  the  state  B  and  <f>  the  entropy  in  the  state 
A  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  U  and  Vq  be  the  whole  energies  in 
the  states  A  and  B  respectively,  then  the  work  done  during  the  trans- 
formation cannot  exceed  the  area  ACBNM,  or 

This,  then,  is  the  energy  available  for  mechanical  purposes  under  the 
circumstances,  and  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  original  entropy  of 
the  body  the  less  the  available  energy  (see  further.  Sec.  VIII.). 

300.  Work  obtainable  flrom  an  Unequally  Heated  Body. — In  the 
case  of  a  body  whose  parts  are  at  different  temperatures  equalisation 
of  temperature  will  be  effected  by  radiation  and  conduction,  and  a 
corresponding  dissipation  of  available  energy  will  occur.  When  such 
a  body  is  enclosed  in  a  non-conducting  envelope  so  as  to  be  cut  off 
from  thermal  communication  with  all  other  bodies,  it  becomes  a 
definite  problem  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  obtained 
by  bringing  all  its  parts  to  a  common  temperature  by  means  of  perfect 
thermodynamic  engines  working  between  them.  The  amount  of  work 
obtainable  in  this  way  has  been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin,^  and 

»  W.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.,  Fe])ruar>^  1853. 
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his  results  have  been  derived  by  Professor  Tait^  in  the  following 
simple  manner : — 

Let  tq  be  the  final  temperature  of  the  body  when  brought  to  a 
imiform  temperatiu*e  by  perfect  engines,  so  that  all  the  heat  which 
disappears  is  converted  into  work.  Then  if  another  body  at  this  tem- 
perature be  used  as  a  source  or  condenser  for  the  engines  according  as 
they  work  between  it  and  a  part  of  the  body  colder  or  warmer  than 
T0,  this  supplementary  body  must,  on  the  whole,  neither  receive  nor  lose 
heat  Now,  if  an  element  of  mass  dm,  of  specific  heat  s  and  tempera- 
ture T,  be  brought  to  t^  by  means  of  a  perfect  thermodynamic  engine, 

it  loses  or  gains  a  quantity  of  heat  j  sdrndr,  and  the  fraction  of  this, 

which  is  converted  into  work,  is 

T 

dm 


j  H^"^^- 


^0 


The  whole  work  done  during  the  process  is  consequently 

W^jdmj  iT-T,)s±,  .         .         .         .         (1) 

where  s  is  measured  in  dynamical  units. 

Now  the  total  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  by  an  engine  from  the 

element  dm  is  I  sdmdr,  and  consequently  the  quantity  given  out  by 

■'to 

this  engine  to  the  condenser  at  tq  is 

dm  \     Tosdr. 

Hence,  since  the  condenser  on  the  whole  neither  gains  nor  loses  heat, 
we  must  have  for  the  whole  body 

,T 

--«ir=0 (2) 


In 


The  equation  (1)  therefore  becomes 


W=/rfw/    adr (8) 


This  expression  is  much  simplified  by  the  supposition  that  the 
^  P.  O.  Tait,  Sketch  of  Thermodynamics,  p.  128. 
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specific  heat  5  is  independent  of  the  temperature.     In  this  case  we 
have  at  once 

W=/(T-roWrn (4) 

whereas  equation  (2)  becomes 

/log  (^)srfm=0. 

or 

1  f (log  T)sdm  ,_- 

If  the  body  is  homogeneous  this  expression  simplifies  still  further, 
for  then  s  is  the  same  for  all  the  elements,  and  if  we  write  w^  for  the 
water  equivalent  of  all  the  matter  at  the  same  temperature  r^,  we  have 
^1  =/^^  (the  summation  extending  to  all  the  elements  at  temperature 
Tj),  and  (4)  becomes 

W=5[S(M«-)-ro2(M>)] (6) 

while  (5)  takes  the  form 

Hence 

1 

Cor.  In  the  case  of  two  equal  masses  at  temperatures  r^  and  r^ 
respectively,  we  have 

and 

both  of  which  may  be  very  simply  deduced  directly. 

Examples 

1.  If  a  system  of  bodies  at  different  temperatures  and  pressures  be  contained 
within  an  adiabatic  enclosure  of  constant  volume,  prove  that  the  quantity  of  energy 
converted  into  work  wiU  be  greatest  when  the  system  is  reduced  to  thermal  and 
mechanical  equilibrium  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Change  the  volume  of  each  body  adiabatically  till  they  all  attain  the  same 
temperature. 

(/3)  The  bodies  being  all  at  the  same  temperature,  let  those  under  higher  pressure 
expand  isothermally  and  compress  those  under  lower  pressure  until  the  pressures  of 
all  are  equal. 

[The  entropy  of  the  system  remains  the  same  throughout  this  process,  since  there 
is  no  communication  of  heat  except  between  bodies  at  sensibly  the  same  temperature, 
and  the  work  gained  is  consequently  greatest.] 

2.  In  a  Camot's  cycle  bounded  by  two  isothermals  Tj  and  ro,  and  two  iscn tropics 
<f>i  and  <p2,  prove  that  the  area  is 

(t,  -  TgX^i  -  ^). 
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[We  have  Qi=Ti(0i-^2)  and  Q3=T2(0i-^a)»  ^^^  the  area  is  Qi-Qj  .*.,  etc.] 

3.  The  area  of  a  Camot's  cycle,  bounded  by  two  infinitely  close  isothermals  and 

1  two  infinitely  close  isentropics,  is 

drd^, 

4.  A  series  of  isothermals  corresponding  to  absolute  temperatures  in  arithmetical 
progression,  and  a  similar  arithmetic  series  of  isentropics,  form  a  network,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  of  equal  area. 

5.  If  the  absolute  temperature  and  the  entropy  be  taken  as  co-ordinates  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  a  working  substance,  the  area  of  any  cycle  represents  the  heat 
absorbed,  or  ejected. 

[This  follows  from  the  relation  (2Q=r(20.] 

6.  The  whole  area  between  two  isentropics  and  an  isothermal  is 

^(01-02)- 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas,  determine  the  entropy  and  prove  directly  that  for 
a  closed  cycle 

[In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  we  have  (Art.  144) 

r  T  V 

.:  0, - ^=C.  log  I»  +  R  log  ^=C. log fJ  +  C,  log  ^•.  ] 

Tg  Ta  Pi  "a  -J 

8.  Assuming  the  specific  heat  «  of  a  liquid  to  be  constant,  determine  the  entropy 
per  unit  mass. 

[Here  c£Q=5rfr,  .*.  <f>i-<f>2=s\og  (tJt^).] 

9.  A  unit  mass  of  liquid  at  r  is  converted  into  saturated  vapour  at  the  same 

temperature  ;  determine  the  change  of  entropy. 

[Here  we  have 

.       .       [Ldm    L 

Hence,  if  a  unit  mass  of  liquid  at  Tq  be  raised  to  r  and  vaporised  at  this  tempera- 
ture, the  change  of  entropy  is 

slog— +  -, 


''o    ^ 


and  if  in  addition  the  vapour  be  superheated  to  a  temperature  r',  the  change  of 
entropy  will  be,  assuming  the  superheated  vapour  to  obey  the  laws  of  gases, 

8  logL^h^c  log  --h  R  log  -. 

To        T  ®    T  °  V 

The  entropy,  like  the  internal  energy,  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  final  con- 
ditions, and  consequently  the  foregoing  expression  should  be  independent  of  the 
temperature  r  of  ebullition,  so  that 

(« -  C,)  log  T -I- L/r -  R  log  t;= 0.] 

10.  If  a  body  describes  a  closed  isothermal  and  if  it  is  reversible  its  area  is  zero, 
consequently  it  consists  of  two  or  more  loops  (cf.  p.  397). 

11.  If  the  internal  energy  of  a  body  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  prove 
that  its  characteristic  equation  is  of  the  form 

P=t/{v). 
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[lu  this  case  we  have  dQ^-r-dr+pdVy  therefore  d^=-  -r-dr -{--dVy  and  conse- 
quently -  dv  must  be  a  perfect  differential — that  is,  pjr  must  be  a  {auction  of  v.]     « 

12.  If  a  substance  be  such  that  U  increases  uniformly  with  r  when  v  is  constant, 
and  uniformly  with  v  when  r  is  constant,  and  if  Cp  be  constant,  find  the  characteristic 
equation. 

[Evidently  we  must  have  d\5  =adT  +  bdv,  where  a  and  b  are  constants.    Therefore 

dQ=Td<f>=d\J  +pdv=adT-{-{b+p)dv  .         .         (1) 

But  since  (f 0  is  a  perfect  difierential  it  follows  that  {b  +p)lr  must  be  a  function  of  r, 
or 

b+p=T/(v) (2) 

Hence  if  p  and  r  be  taken  as  independent  variables,  we  have  by  (1)  and  (2) 

dQ=  l^rt  +  (6+p)  ^J<iT  + (ft+i^)  ^  rfp=  ^a -^  jrfr+^li. 
Therefore 

Hence 

(«  -  ^p)%=  d^y      or  {Cp  -  a)  =  (V  +  c)/, 

where  c  is  a  constant.     But/=(6+|?)/r,  therefore  the  required  relation  is 

{p  +  b){v  +  c)  =  {Cp-a)r.] 

13.  If  Cp  and  C»  be  both  constant,  show  that  U  may  be  expressed  as  a  linear 
function  of  t  and  r. 

14.  Two  non-conducting  vessels  of  volumes  vi  and  V2  are  connected  by  a  tube 
furnished  with  a  tap.  The  vessels  are  filled  with  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  at 
pressures  pi  and  p^  respectively.  The  tap  is  opened  and  the  gas  is  allowed  to  fill  both 
vessels  ;  find  the  change  of  entropy,  prove  that  it  is  positive,  and  explain  why  there 
is  any  change  of  entropy  (cf.  Art.  293). 

15.  If  a  substance  obeys  Boyle's  law,  and  if  its  internal  energy  be  a  function  of 
the  temperature  only,  prove  that  its  characteristic  equation  is 

where  R  is  a  constant. 

[If  the  substance  obeys  Boyle's  law,  then  the  function  f[v)  of  Ex.  11  must  be 
.simply  a  constant  divided  by  v.     Therefore,  etc.] 

16.  If  the  characteristic  equation  of  a  substance  be;w=RT,  prove  that  the  in- 
ternal energy  depends  on  the  temiieraturo  only. 

[Wo  have 

dV    vdv    rfU     _  dv 
dd>  =  —  -f^-— =  —  +  R— . 

^  T  T  T  V 

The  final  term  being  a  perfect  difierential,  it  follows  that  rfU/r  is  a  perfect  differential, 
but  rfU  is  also  a  perfect  difierential,  .  *.  etc.  ] 

17.  A  unit  mass  of  gas  expands  from  a  volume  t'l  to  a  volume  v.^  without  doing 
external  work  {e.g.  into  an  empty  vessel) ;  find  the  loss  of  motivity. 

[Awi.  T(,R  log  (f>j/ri). 


SECTION  V 

THERMODYNAMIC   FORMULiE 

301.  Fundamental  Differential  Equations.  —  In  general,  the  con- 
dition of  a  substance  is  completely  determined  by  any  pair  of  the 
quantities  p^  v^  t,  <^  U,  and  in  solving  any  thermodynamic  problem,  the 
pair  most  suitable  for  the  piupose  in  hand  must  be  chosen  as  inde- 
pendent variables.  The  quantities  among  which  relations  are  most 
commonly  established  by  the  theory  of  heat  are  p,  Vj  t,  <^  the  two 
specific  heats,  and  the  latent  heats  of  change  of  state.  These  variables 
are  connected  by  two  distinct  equations 

dq=dlJ+dW (1) 

and 

dQ  =  Td<p (2) 

furnished  by  the  first  and  second  fundamental  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics. When  two  distinct  equations  are  obtained  between  any 
number  of  variables,  we  can  proceed  by  known  methods  to  deduce 
other  relations  among  the  variables  which  are  often  very  useful  and 
remarkable. 

« 

Thus,  starting  from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  obtain  by  equating 

their  right-hand  members 

Td<f>=dV+dW (3) 

or,  in  the  case  in  which  the  only  external  force  is  a  uniform  normal 

pressure  p,  we  have 

d\5=Tdtt>-pdv (4) 

We  shall  deal  at  present  with  this  simpler  case,  and  proceed  to 
express  (4)  in  terms  of  any  two  independent  variables  x  and  y  which 
determine  the  condition  of  the  body.  These  symbols  may  be  subse- 
quently replaced  by  any  pair  of  the  quantities  p,  v,  t,  <f>  at  pleasure. 
Now  since  <f>  and  v  are  supposed  to  be  expressible  in  terms  of  x 
and  y,  we  have 


(5) 
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Therefore  equation  (4)  becomes 

Consequently  it  follows  that  the  coefficients  of  dx  and  dy  in  this 
equation  are  the  differential  coefficients  of  U  with  respect  to  x  and 
y  respectively,  or 

dx"   dx    ^daf  dy"    dy    ^ dy 

But  since  d}3  is  a  perfect  differential,  we  have 

dy\dx)    dx\dyr 
that  is, 

d^(  d^      dv\_d_f  c^_    dv\ 

or  finally,  we  are  furnished  with  the  elegant  relation 

drd^    dr  d<t>__dp  dv     dp  dv 
dx  dy    dydx^dxdy    dydx       ' 

the  direct  geometrical  interpretation  of  which  is  that  corresponding 
elements  of  area  are  equal  whether  referred  to  p  and  r,  or  r  and  <^ 
as  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

By  choosing  z  and  y  as  any  pair  of  the  four  quantities  p,  r,  t,  <^ 
this  equation  yields  at  once  the  following  thermodynamic  relations, 
connecting  thermometric  and  calorimetric  phenomena. 

802.  First  Relation.  —  If  <t>  and  v  be  chosen  as  independent 
variables  in  the  fundamental  equation  (5)  of  the  preceding  article,  we 
obtain,  replacing  x  hy  <f}  and  y  by  v,  and  noticing  that  consequently 
dil)/dx=l,  and  dv/dy=l,  and  that,  in  addition,  since  ^  and  v  are 
supposed  independent,  we  must  have  d<f>jdy  =  0  and  dvjdx  =  0,  so  that 
(5)  reduces  to 

In  this  equation  dr  is  the  change  of  temperature  experienced  by 
tho  substance  in  passing  along  an  element  of  an  adiabatic  line  (<^ 
constant),  and  the  left-hand  member  is  the  rate  of  change  of  tempera- 
ture when  the  volume  varies  adiabatically,  or  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture per  unit  change  of  volume  during  an  adiabatic  transformation. 
In  the  right-hand  member  dp  is  the  change  of  pressure  caused  by 
change  of  heat  while  the  volume  is  kept  constant,  and  the  right- 
hand  member  is  the  change  of  pressure  per  unit  change  of  entropy 
at  constant  volume. 

The  relation  then  asserts  that  during  an  adiabatic  expansion  the 
fall   of   temperature   per   unit   increase  of   volume  is  equal  to  the 
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increase  of  pressure  per  unit  increase  of  entropy  at  constant  volume ; 
or  equal  to  the  absolute  temperature  multiplied  by  the  increase  of 
pressiu*e  per  (dynamical)  unit  increase  of  heat  at  constant  volume, 
since  dQ  =  tc?*^  and  consequently  the  relation  may  be  written  in  the 
form 

308.    Second    Relation.  —  Choosing   r    and    v    for    independent 
variables,  we  have  in  the  general  equation  (5)  a;  =  t,  y  =  v,  and 

^""^'    ^""^'    ^""'    di"^' 

and  consequently  the  equation  reduces  to 


\dvjr     Vi 


'^^=^%l (") 


which,  being  interpreted  as  before,  means  that  the  change  of  entropy 

per  unit  change  of  volume  at  constant  temperature  is  equal  to  the 

change  of  pressure  per  unit  change  of  temperatiu*e  at  constant  volume, 

or  writing  it  in  the  form 

/rfQ\   _^{dp\ 

\dv)r         Kdr); 

we  find  that  the  change  of  heat  per  unit  change  of  volume  at  constant 
temperature,  or  the  latent  heat  of  isothermal  expansion,  is  equal  to 
the  absolute  temperature  multiplied  by  the  change  of  pressure  per 
unit  change  of  temperature  at  constant  volume. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  body  changing  state  at  constant 
temperature,  if  L  be  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  change  unit 
mass  of  the  substance  from  the  first  state  into  the  second,  and  if  v^ 
and  ^2  ^®  ^^®  corresponding  specific  volumes  of  the  substance,  the 
whole  change  of  volume  is  v^  -  v^  (supposing  the  volume  to  be  greater 
in  the  second  condition  than  in  the  first),  and  hence  the  change  of 
heat  per  unit  change  of  volume  is  L/(v2 ""  ^i)>  *^^  ^^6  equation  becomes 

"-  =<f)  ■ 

804.  Third  Relation.  —  Choosing  p  and  <f>  for  independent  vari- 
ables, we  have  aj  =^,  y  =  <^ 

^P^^       ^_i       ^_A      ^P^(s 

d^~^'    dy~^'    rfa;""'    5^""* 
and  equation  (5)  reduces  to 
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which  asserts  that  the  change  of  temperature  per  unit  increase  of 
pressure  dming  an  adiabatic  transformation  is  equal  to  the  change 
of  volume  per  unit  increase  of  entropy  under  constant  pressure.  Or 
writing  the  relation  in  the  form 


we  find  that  the  adiabatic  rate  of  change  of  temperature  with  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  absolute  temperature  multiplied  by  the  increase  of 
volume  per  unit  of  heat  supplied  under  constant  pressure. 

This  relation  also  leads  to  the  final  equation  of  the  preceding 
article. 

305.  Fourth  Relation. — If  wo  now  take  t  and  p  as  independent 
variables,  we  have  a;  =  t,  y  =  p, 

^=1     ^=1     ''^=0     ^=0 

dx     ^'    dy     ^'    dy    "'     dx    ^' 

and  the  fundamental  equation  reduces  to 

(gX=-(a ('V. 

which  implies  that  the  decrease  of  entropy  per  unit  increase  of 
pressure  during  an  isothermal  transformation  is  equal  to  the  increase 
of  volume  per  unit  increase  of  temperature  luider  constant  pressure — 
that  is,  the  expansion  av.     Writing  the  relation  in  the  form 


(''S\  -.-r(^ir\  =_ 


\dp/r  \dr/ 


-< 


TVtL, 


P 


we  see  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  substance  per  unit  increase  of 
pressure  at  constant  temperature  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of 
the  aljsolute  temperature,  the  volume,  and  the  expansibility. 

From  this  formula  it  follows  that  if  a  is  positive — that  is,  if  the 
substance  expands  with  heating — then  dQ,/dj)  must  be  negative ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  taken  away  from  the  body 
in  order  to  keep  its  temperature  constant  when  the  pressure  is 
increased.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  increase  of  pressure  is  accom- 
panied by  a  development  of  heat  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  expand 
on  being  heated,  and  similarly  increase  of  pressure  will  produce  a 
lowering  of  temperature  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  contract  when 
heated. 

These  theoretical  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  many  ex- 
periments.    Thus  Joule  ^  found  that  water  when  suddenly  compressed 

*  Joule,  Phil.  Trans,  y  1869  ;  ScieiUific  Papers,  p.  474. 
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at  temperatures  above  4°  C.  showed  an  increase  of  temperature,  while 
at  temperatures  below  4°  the  opposite  effect  was  produced.    The  liquid 
was  enclosed  in  a  strong  vessel  furnished  with  a  cylinder  in  which  a  Thermal 
piston  worked,  and  the  pressure  could  be  suddenly  changed  by  loading  ^^^^  *^[ 
the  piston  with  weights.     The  change  of  temperature  was  measured  siou. 
by  a  thermoelectric  couple  of  copper  and  iron  wires,  one  junction  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid  under  examination,  and 
the  other  in  a  bath  of  water.     Sperm  oil  was  also  examined,  and  the 
experimental  results  in  all  cases  were  in  close  accord  with  the  numbers 
derived  from  theory. 

The  effect  of  suddenly  placing  a  wire  or  a  bar  of  any  substance 
under  tension  is  the  same  as  suddenly  reducing  the  pressure  (a  tension 
being  a  negative  pressure),  so  that  wires  of  such  substances  as  iron, 
copper,  lead,  etc.,  when  suddenly  stretched,  show  a  cooling  effect, 
while  vulcanised  india-rubber  and  wet  bay  wood  were  found  by  Joule 
to  exhibit  a  heating  effect 

806.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Relations.  —  The  foregoing  thermo- 
<lynamic  equations  are  generally  known  as  "  the  four  thermodynamic 
equations."  Two  other  relations  may  be  obtained  immediately  from 
equation  (5)  by  choosing  p  and  i?,  or  t  and  <^  for  independent  variables. 
Thus,  if  p  and  v  be  chosen,  we  have 

dp_.       dv_         dp  fh_ 

lU'^'      dy"^'      dy'^'      dx"^' 

and  the  fundamental  equation  (5)  becomes 

In  like  manner,  if  r  and  </>  be  chosen  as  independent  variables,  we 

have 

^_i      ^^±-^      ^^r\      ^-n 
dx"^'      dy~^'      dy^^'      dx"^' 

iind  equation  (5)  reduces  to 

(*).(«).- (i).(s.-  ■  •    ■ '"' 

an  equation  which  may  be  directly  deduced  from  (V)  by  substituting 
in  it  from  the  four  thermodynamic  relations. 

807.  The  Four  Thermodynamic  Formulas. — The  four  thermo- 
dynamic formulae  deduced  above  as  particular  cases  of  the  general 
equation  of  Art.  301  may  also  be  deduced  directly  by  writing  the 
equation 

2  T 
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d\j=iTd<f>-pdv  ......        (1) 

in  the  equivalent  forms — 

d([J'-T<f>)=-<pdT-pdv (2) 

d{V+pv)  =  Tdif>  +  vdp (8) 

d{V-Tif>+pv)=vdp-<f>dT         ....        (4) 

Thus,  from  (1),  it  follows  that 

(S).=''      ^'^^(S)^^-^^       ....         (5) 

the  first  of  which  expresses  that  the  absolute  temperature  measures  the 
increase  of  internal  energy  per  unit  change  of  entropy  at  constant 
volume,  or  that  the  change  of  internal  energy  at  constant  volume  is 
equal  to  the  heat  received,  and  the  second  expresses  that  the  pressure 
measures  the  decrease  of  internal  energy  per  unit  increase  of  volume 
during  adiabatic  expansion.  Differentiating  the  first  of  the  equations  (5) 
with  respect  to  v,  and  the  second  with  respect  to  <^,  we  have 


fdh\  _  _  (d^\ 

\dv)f    WJ^ 

which  is  the  first  thermodynamic  relation. 

Similarly,  from  equation  (2),  if  we  write  U  -  t</)  =  ^,  we  have 

^  '   •  T 

with  corresponding  interpretations,  and  from  these  it  follows  that 


(I) 


/rf0\  ^fdp^\ 
\dv)^     \dr)^ 


(II) 


which  is  the  second  relation. 

So  also,  if  we  wiite  U  +^i'  =  y\  equation  (3)  gives  us 

fSr-  -(f)." 

Hence 

(l)r(S), <■"' 

which  is  the  third  relation. 

Finally,  writing  U  -  t</)  +  |n;  =  <i>,  we  have  from  equation  (4) 


(f)--  -(^) 


p 
therefore 

(dv\  _     (d4>\ 

[di^J  "\dpj (IV) 

p  T 

which  is  the  fourth  thermodynamic  relation. 
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808.  General  Equations.  —  In  the  foregoing  investigations  the 
only  external  force  acting  on  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  a  uniform 
normal  pressure  p.     In  the  general  case  the  energy  equation  will  be 

rfQ=rfU+rfW (1) 

which,  with  the  relation  rfQ  =  rdijy^  may  be  written  in  the  form 

rfU=Trf0-rfW (2) 

Now  if  X  and  y  be  any  two  independent  variables  which  determine 
the  condition  of  the  body,  we  have 

and 

It   is  to   be   remembered,   however,  that  dW  is   not  a  perfect 

differential,  and  that  consequently  ■^\-j~)  ^®  ^^^  equal  to  t~("^  )• 
Substituting  for  d<f>  and  (AV  in  equation  (2),  we  have 

consequently 

dx"'' dz      dx'    '''^'^  dy"'' dy      dy  '        '        '         ^^^ 

But  dU  IB  SL  perfect  differential,  therefore 

d  /d<p    d\y\  ^  d  /d<t>    dW\ 
dy\dx      dxj'~dx\   dy      dy  J* 

which,  since  d<f>  is  also  a  perfect  differential,  reduces  to 

rfr  d^_dT^d^__±fdy[\d_/dW\ 
dx  dy     dy  dx~~  dx\  dy  J     dy\dxj' 

The  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  termed  by  Clausius  ^  "  the 
work  difference  referred  to  ary,"  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  D^y 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  differential  equation  for  <^, 
and  when  the  only  force  is  a  uniform  external  pressure  it  reduces  to 
the  equation  of  Art.  301. 

In  the  same  manner,  by  eliminating  <f>  from  equations  (3),  we 
obtain  a  general  differential  equation  for  U.     Thus 


d<p 
dx 


"  T\dx      dx  J*  dy    T\dy      dy  J* 


Clausius,  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,  p.  114. 
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and  consequently,  since  d<l>  is  a  perfect  difTerential,  we  have 

dy\Tdx     T  dx  J  "  dx\T  dy     t  dy  J* 

which  reduces  to 

dr  rfUrfr  rfU^^rrf^/l  dW\_  d  /I  d}V\-l 
dx  dy      dy  dx~     \_dx\T  dy  )     dy\r  dx  J _}' 

When  the  only  external  force  is  a  uniform  pressure  p,  this  becomes 

dx  dy     dy  dx^     \^    dx     dy        dy     dx  J* 

and  when  the  variables  are  p  and  r,  this  becomes 

^dp'~dp  dv     dv  dp' 

Examples 

1.  Apply  the  relation  (5)  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  of 
substance  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(dpy 

'  \dT/,\dT/p  /rfp\ 

VdvJr 
[We  have 


"mmimm.-m.mj  «»"'<■■•.  •"• 


] 


2.   Prove  that  the  ratio  of  the  adiabatic  and  isothermal  elasticities  of  any  s 
stance  is  the  same  as  tlie  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats. 
[We  have 


Hence 


4> 


/dp\   (dT\       (d4>\  (dp\ 
E^     Vrfr/^Vrfv/^     \dv)\d^)^ 

\d4>J\dvJ^     \dv)  \dr) 


in  virtue  of  tlio  thermodynamic  relations. 
Hence 


/d^\       /(iQ\ 


E   ~ 


3.  Prove  that 


_     -t=9p  n 

ET~/d0\      /dQ\       "(VJ 
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[The  first  member  of  the  right-hand  side  Is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  be 
added  to  the  substance  while  its  temperature  changes  by  dr,  and  the  volume  changes 
by  dv  under  constant  pressure.  Similarly  the  second  member  is  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  be  added  while  the  volume  is  kept  constant.  The  sum  of  the  two 
is  the  whole  quantity  required  when  both  volume  and  pressure  vary. 

Otherwise  thus — 

■«'-(s)/"(f)*-(fa**(S5)* 


.<v(i),*.*c.(|)_*. 


In  the  case  of  a  |)erfect  gas  pv=Rr,  and  we  have 

which,  when  rfQ=0,  gives  jw'^= const] 

4.  Sul)stituting  this  value  of  dQ  in  the  equations  dQ^dV+pdv^  and  dQ=Td<f>f 
show  that,  p  and  v  being  independent  variables, 

A 
dv 


dv\T  dp  J     dp\T  dv)' 


Hence  deduce  the  relation 

5.  If  e?Q  be  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  during  an  isothermal  expansion,  prove 
tliat 

dQ.-=(c,-C.)(J)^<ir. 

[This  follows  from  the  above   expression  for  (fQ,  Ex.  3,   together  with   the 
isothermal  condition 

6.  Assuming  Clapeyron's  equation  for  an  isothermal  transformation, 

dq=J-(^\dv, 

^  Ae)\de)r' 

where /[(?)  is  some  unkno>vn  function  of  the  temperature  centigrade,  we  have,  by 
equating  this  value  of  c^Q  to  that  of  Ex.  5, 


Hut  by  Ex.  1, 

therefore 

and 


which  is  the  second  thermodynamic  relation. 
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7.  Writing  the  equation  for  dQ  in  the  form 

dQ  =  C/iT  +  ldv, 
where  I  is  the  latent  heat  of  isothermal  expansion,  prove  that 

,      dp  J  rfC,        dh) 

dr^  dv         rfr* 


[The  equation  is  ec|uivalent  to 


and  consequently 

also 
therefore 


rf0  =  -(C/^r  +  Wv), 


dv\  T  )     dr\r)  ' 


rfU  =  Cprfr  +  Idv  -J>dv, 
dCp     d  ,j      . 


consequently  by  comparison  we  obtain  the  relations  in  question.      For  a  unit  nia 
of  liquid  converted  at  constant  temperature  into  vapour  we  have 


8.  Prove  that 


[We  have  by  Ex.  3 


But 


v-2-Vi       rfr'J 
dQ  =  C/lT^{Cp-C,)^^dv. 

dQ  =  C,pp^C.%dv. 

dT=^dp-{-j  dv\ 
dp  ^     dv 


tlierefore  by  substituting  for  -j  dp  we  obtain  the  relation  in  question. 

This  relation  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  example  shows  us  that 

Z=-(C^-C,)^  =  T^|.      See  Ex.1.] 

9.  AVriting  the  e(iuation  for  rfQ  in  the  form 

dq  =  C^T  +  l'dp, 


prove  tliat 


„  dv  ,  dCp  d'V 

i  =  -  T-r=  -  Tva.      ana  —r^=  -  r  ,-7,. 
dr  dp  dr- 


10.  Prove  by  direct  transformation  that  the  equation 

dC,_   ^p 
dv  ~   dr^ 


is  equivalent  to 


^^"-^'^-^QUt^ 
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11.  In  the  case  of  a  saturated  vapour  the  pressure  is  independent  of  the  volume, 
and  consequently  the  equation 

dv  "   dr^ 
leads  to  the  equation 

12.  Show  that  the  relations 

A(^\  _  ^{^\  -^ 
rfr  \  dv  /     dvXdrj"  dr 

d/dQ\  _  dJdQ\  ^1  rfQ 
diKdv)     dvydr)     r  dv^ 

dv\dT/~    dr^ 

are  equivalent  forms  of  the  second  thermodynamic  relation. 

13.  In  the  same  manner  prove  that 


di\dp)    dp\dT/~     dr 


dr 


ir\dp)    djKdr)     r  dp* 

d/dQ\_       ^ 
dp\dr)''"'dr^ 


are  equivalent  forms  of  the  fourth  relation. 
14.  Show  that 


dp\dv)     d^dp)~    "  r\dp  dv     dv  dp/ 

are  equivalent  forms  of  the  fifth  relation. 
15.  If 

^"~dx\dy)^dy\dxr 

'^^^d^KdriJ    dvKd^r 
prove  that 

-^    _(dxdy_^di/\j^ 

^^"Kd^dfi    djidU    '*' 
and  similarly  if 

^''"    LM'-   dy)     dy\r  dx  ) \^ 
prove  that 

A    -(^^    ^^\a 
^"Xd^dri' dji  dJir' 


'«jf 


16.  Prove  that  when  the  only  force  is  a  uniform  external  pressure 
[We  have 
by  the  second  thermodynamic  relation. 
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Similarly 

by  the  fourth  thermodynamic  relation. 

Eliminating  dr  by  means  of  these  two  equations,  we  obtain  the  expression  id 
(juestion. 

In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  the  corresponding  equations  are 

rfQ=C^r  +  ?^rft», 

V 


dQ  =  Q-fQPdv+~^^vdp.^ 


17.  Find  the  relation  between  the  specific  heats  of  a  gas,  if  the  quantity  of  heat 
Q  required  for  a  transformation  of  a  gas  depends  only  upon  the  initial  and  final 
states. 

[We  have  the  foregoing  equation 

(Cp  -  C^)dQ  =  C^vdp  +  Cfpdv, 
Hence  if  dQ  is  the  complete  differential  of  a  Amotion  otp  and  v,  we  have 


1 
dv 


\Cp-Cj     dp\C,-Cj       •••.(!) 


This  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  if  Cp  and  C,  are  different  constants,  but  if  they  be 
considered  as  unknown  functions  of^  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

One  of  historic  importance  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  C^-  0^= const.  =R, 
then  equation  (1)  becomes 

dC,       dCr    o 

''^-Pdp=^^ 
or 

C.  =  Rlog(t;)  +  F(jpr) (2) 

F(^)  being  an  arbitrary  function  of  pi\  and  consequently  of  the  temperature  t. 
Hence,  if  for  the  same  temperature  each  of  the  two  si)ecific  heats  (the  difference  of 
which  is  supposed  const.)  increases  proportionately  to  the  logarithm  of  the  volume, 
then  heat  may  be  regarded  as  a  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  determines  the  thermal  state  of  a  body.  Accepting  this  hypothesis,  which 
is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts,  we  may  calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas. 
Thus  writing  F{pv)=<p'{pv)  for  facility,  we  have 

C,=  Rlog  v+0'(pt?), 

ep=C.  +  R=R+Rlogr  +  0'(pi'). 
Therefore 

KdQ  =  CrVdp  +  Cypdv 

=  <p'[pv){vdp + pdv)  +  "Rpdv  +  R  log  v{vdp  +pdv) ; 
hence 

RQ  =  <P{pv)  +  Rpv  log  r, 
or 

Q  =  ^(T)  +  Rr  logv, 

the  function  ^  being  left  indeterminate. 
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Carnot  regarded  heat  as  a  substance,  and  consequently  admitted  that  the  specific 
heats  increased  as  the  logarithm  of  the  volume.  This,  however,  remained  to  be  tested 
by  experiment.] 

18.  Show  that  the  quadrilateral  area  between  the  lines  r  =  a,  r  =  a  +  rfa  and  0=i8, 
0  =  /3  +  rf^is 

dad^ 

dr  d<f>    dr  d<f> 
dp  dv     dv  dp* 

and  hence  show  that  when  quantities  of  heat  are  measured  in  thermal  units 

dr  cUf>    dr  d<f>^l 

dp  dv     dv  dp'~ y 
[Cf.  Ei^iuation  (5),  p.  638.] 

19.  Employ  the  equation  of  Ex.  3  to  prove  that 


_^(dp\  (dv"" 
[Dividing  both  sides  by  t  we  have 


<^^-<^'=it)M- 


cUp^Cvdr     d^__C^dT 
dp"  T  dp     dv~'  T  dv 

which,  by  means  of  the  final  equation  of  the  preceding  example,  reduces  as  re- 
quired.] 

20.  Prove  that  if  a  be  the  coefficient  of  expansion  the  clement  of  heat  communi- 
cated to  a  body  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  - 

rfQ  =  Cj/It  -  avrdp. 
[We  have 


'^Q= («)/-(©/- 


and  by  the  fourth    thermodynamic  relation  this  transforms   into  the  required 
expression.] 

21.  Prove  that 

rf(U  +pv)  =  Cjfitr  -I- 1^1  -  aT)dp. 

22.  Deduce  the  relations — 

dp  _  dr  cUf>    dr  d<f> 
dU'~'dUdv~dvdU 

dv  _^d<p  dr    d<f>  dr 
dU^dUdp'^  rfU 

dr  ^dp  dv     dp  dv 

d<p  __  dv  dp    dv  dp 
dU^dUTh-^d^dV' 

[These  follow  from  equation  (5),  p.  638,  by  taking  as  independent  variables  U 
and  one  of  the  quantities  v,  p,  <f>,  r.] 


SECTION  VI 

CHANGE   OF   STATE 

309.  The  Fundamental  Equations. — ^The  general  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  change  of  state  of  matter  have  been  described  in  Chapter  V., 
and  we  shall  now  consider  them  from  the  point  of  ^'iew  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic theory,  and  deduce  the  laws  applying  to  the  passage  of 
matter  from  any  one  of  its  three  typical  states  to  any  other.  Our 
results  apply  alike  to  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or 
from  either  of  these  states  to  the  condition  of  saturated  vapour ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  definiteness  we  may  keep  in  view  one  particular  change 
of  state,  say  that  of  a  liquid  into  its  saturated  vapour.  The  character- 
istic of  such  a  transformation  is  that  the  pressure  depends  on  the 
temperature  alone,  and  not  on  the  volume,  so  that  p  and  r  cannot  be 
chosen  as  independent  variables  defining  the  condition  of  the  substance. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  unit  mass  of  any  substance  existing  partly 
in  one  state  (say  liquid)  and  partly  in  another  (saturated  vapour),  and 
let  t?j  and  t?.^  be  the  specific  volumes  of  the  substance  in  the  first  and 
second  states  respectively.  Then  if  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
second  state  be  w,  the  quantity  in  the  first  state  will  be  1-7??,  and  the 
whole  volume  of  the  mixture  will  be 

v={l  -m)vi  +  mV'2. 

When  V  and  p,  or  v  and  r,  are  known,  i\  and  t\y  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  them,  and  the  quantity  m  can  be  determined.  WTien  a 
further  quantity  dm  of  the  mass  changes  state,  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  effect  the  transformation  is  dQ  =  Ldm,  where  L  is  the  latent 
heat  of  change  of  state,  and  in  this  case  the  pressiu*e  is  supposed  constant, 
so  that  the  volume  v  of  the  mass  changes  accordingly.  If,  however, 
the  whole  volume  v  be  kept  constant,  the  transformation  of  dm  will 
entail  a  change  of  temperature  and  a  corresponding  change  of  pressure 
throughout  the  mass ;  so  that  if  s^  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance 
in  the  first  state,  and  s^  that  in  the  second,  as  explained  below  (pp.  651-2), 
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the  transformation  of  a  small  quantity  drn  of  the  substance  will  produce 
a  small  change  of  temperature  dr  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  the  operation  will  be 

dQ  =  Lrfm  +  {«i(l  -  m)  +  s^in}  dr      .        .         .  (1 ) 

But  cZQ  =  Td<f>,  and  consequently 

L^^^5^(1^^7«0  +  %m^^ (2) 

T  r 

We  have  thus  the  otherwise  obvious  relations  ^ 

(^)  =k    andC^^    ^»i(l-m)+».m     ...        (3) 
\dmj,     r  \dT/M  r 

Now  d^  is  a  perfect  differential,  and  therefore  these  equations  give  us 

d   J  s\{\  -m) +3.2^1 )  _^/L\  . 
dm  \  T  S  ^dT\T /  * 

that  is. 

The  first  of  the  equations  (3)  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  fact  that 
under  constant  pressure  (or  temperature)  dQ,  =  L(?m,  and  it  at  once 
leads  to  another  fundamental  equation.  For  since  the  whole  change 
of  volume  per  unit  mass  in  passing  from  one  state  to  the  other  is 
v.,  -  v^t  we  have  for  the  change  of  volume,  when  the  quantity  dm  is 
transformed  under  constant  pressure,  dv  =  {v,^  -  v^)dm.  Hence  the  first 
of  the  equations  (3)  gives 

or  by  the  second  thermodynamic  relation  (Art.  303), 

If  the  change  of  state  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  p  is  independent 
of  V,  the  suffix  may  be  omitted  in  dp/dr. 

Equations  (4)  and  (5)  are  the  fundamental  thermodynamic  formulae 
applying  to  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  any  one  of  the  three  states 
of  matter  to  any  other,  whether  it  be  liquefaction,  vap>orisation,  or 
sublimation.  The  quantities  s^  and  .%  are  the  specific  heats  of  the 
substance  in  the  two  states  under  the  conditions  of  pressure  and  volume 
at  which  the  transformation  takes  place,  and  in  the  operation  considered 
above  they  agree  neither  with  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  nor 
with  that  under  constant  pressure ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  or  solid 
the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  may  be  used  without  serious 

^  Obvious,  since  when  r  is  constant  dQ^Ulm—rdtpf  which  is  the  first  relation, 
and  when  m  ii  constant  c{Q=9i(l  -'m)dT+82fndT  —  Td^,  which  is  the  second. 
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error,  as  the  dilatation  and  external  work  are  small.  In  the  case  of 
the  saturated  vapour,  however,  the  specific  heat  employed  here  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of  the 
saturated  vapour  one  degree,  while  the  pressure  is  so  varied  that  the 
mass  is  kept  at  the  satiutition  point  throughout  the  operation.  This 
quantity  will  })e  considered  more  fully  later  on  (p.  655). 

If  the  specific  heats  of  the  substance  be  known  in  both  states,  then 
equation  (4)  furnishes  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  variations  of  the 
latent  heat  with  temperature,  or  if  the  specific  heat  in  one  state  be 
known,  and  if  the  latent  heat  be  known  as  a  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  equation  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
the  substance  in  the  other  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour  be  known 
in  terms  of  the  temperature,  equation  (5)  yields  the  specific  volume  (or 
density)  of  the  saturated  vapour  at  all  temperatures  when  the  density 
of  the  liquid  and  the  latent  heat  are  known.^     So  also,  since  L  and  r 
are  both  positive,  it  follows  that  if  v^  is  greater  than  fj,  then  dp  and  dr 
must  have  the  same  sign,  but  if  v^  be  less  than  v^,  then  dp  and  dr  must 
have  opposite  signs.      In  other  words,  if  a  substance  passes   from 
one  state  to  another  in  which  the  specific  volume  is  greater,  then  an 
increase  of  pressure  raises  the  temperature  at  which  this  transformation 
will  take  place.     This  happens  in  the  case  of  liquids  passing  into 
vapour,  or  in  the  case  of  solids,  which  expand  in  melting,  and  is 
expressed  by  saying  that  increase  of  pressure  "raises  the  boiling  point 
or  melting  \yo\nt.     If,  however,  the  substance  contracts  in  passing  from 
the  first  state  to  the  second,  then  if  dp  be  positive,  dr  will  be  negative, 
and  an  incrciise  of  pressure  will  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  trans- 
formation can  occur.     A  notable  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  it-e 
(Art.  158),  which  we  have  seen  contracts  in  melting,  and  consequently 
has  its  melting  point  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure.     The  dynamical 
theory  thus  le<ads  us  to  anticipate  all  the  phenomena  treated  of  in 
Art.  loO. 

^  C'lausius  has  deduced  tlie  values  of  the  specific  volume  (or  density)  of  saturateil 
steam  at  various  temperatures  by  this  method,  and  has  shown  that  grave  errors  arv 
introduced  when  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapour  is  deduced  from  that  of  the  s(u\^t- 
heated  vapour,  under  the  supposition  that  it  obeys  the  laws  of  a  perfect  gas 
{Medtankal  TJiconj  of  Ilcat^  p.  143).  In  this  formula  L  is  measured  in  work  units, 
so  that  if  all  the  quantities  involved  have  been  determined  experimentally,  the 
formula  yields  the  value  of  the  dynamical  equivalent,  L  being  known  in  thermal 
units.  In  this  manner  M.  Perot  {Ann,  de  Chimie,  6",  tom.  xiii.  p.  145,  1888),  having 
determined  the  densities  of  saturated  water  vapour  and  ether  vapour,  deduced  the 
value  424  for  J,  thus  verifying  the  formula.  In  a  similar  manner  it  has  been  veriBcd 
by  M.  Mathias  {Ann.  fie  Chimie,  6%  tom.  xxi.  p.  69,  1890).  For  another  mode  cf 
verification,  see  Bertrand's  Th€rtnodyna7nic8^  p.  155. 
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When  f?2  =  t?j  the  equation  shows  that  either  L  =  0  or  else  dpjdr  is 
infinite.  The  former  condition  is  approached  in  the  case  of  a  liquid 
jmssing  into  vapour  when  the  temperature  approaches  that  of  the 
critical  point ;  and  in  the  case  of  fusion,  where  v^  - 1\  is  small,  the 
coefficient  of  increase  of  pressure  with  temperature  is  large,  and  the 
latter  condition  is  approached. 

ETumples 

1.  Find  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  per  atmosphere  increase  of 
pressure,  taking  the  latent  heat  of  ice  to  be  80,  the  specific  volume  of  ice  being 
1  087,  and  that  of  water  at  0'  C.  being  unity. 

[Here  we  have  t>.-ri= 0*087,  r=273,  rfp=1033  grammes,  while  L  expressed  in 
dynamical  units  is  80  x  42700,  hence 

80x42700     rt^a-1033 
____=0-O87-^-^-, 


or 


.      1033x273x0-087     ^  ^^-^  t 
^^=        80x42700        =Q'QQ^-^ 

2.  In  the  case  of  paraffin  the  latent  heat  in  thermal  units  is  35*35,  t?^  ~  t7i  =  0'125, 
r  =  325*7,  find  the  change  of  temperature  per  atmosphere  in  the  melting  point. 

[Am,  rfr  =  0*028. 
Experiments  on  this  substance  gave  M.  Battelli  ^  a  mean  change  of  0^*08  C.  i^er 
atmosphere. 

3.  In  the  case  of  naphthalene,  if   the  latent  heat  in  thermal  units =35 '46, 
'0-2-  t?i  =  0*146,  r=352'2,  find  the  change  in  the  melting  point  per  atmosphere. 

[Ans,  dr  =  0*035. 

As  the  equations  (4)  and  (5)  are  of  fundamental  importance,  the 
following  instinctive  method  of  deducing  them  is  added. 


0 
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Fig.  178. 


Let  AD  and  BC  (Fig.  178)  represent  the  isothermal  lines  corre- 
^  M.  A.  Battelli,  Journal  de  Phya.,  torn.  vi.  p.  90,  1887. 
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sponding  to  two  infinitely  close  temperatures  t  and  t  +  dr.  Along  the 
line  AB  the  substance  is  all  in  the  liquid  state,  and  along  the  line  CD 
it  is  all  in  the  condition  of  saturated  vapour.  Now  if  a  unit  mass  of 
the  substance  be  supposed  to  describe  the  cycle  ABCD,  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  in  passing  from  A  to  B  will  be  s^dr,  and  the  quantity 
given  out  in  passing  from  C  to  D  will  be  Sg^r,  so  that  if  L  be  the  latent 
heat  at  the  temperature  r,  that  at  the  temperature  t  +  dr  will  be 

L  +  ^T-rfr, 
ar 

and  the  total  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  during  the  cycle  will  be 

dQ=8idT  +  L  +  rj-dr - s^dr -  L  =  (s^  -  s^-\-  -r-  fdr. 

But  dQ,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  external  work  done  —  that  is, 
of  the  area  of  the  cycle,   the  length  of  which  is  v.^  -  r^,   and  the 

breadth  (^)p^^- 
Hence 

Consequently  we  have 

'^-*»-^S=^''^"^K©.      •       •        •        .       (6) 

Further,  the  change  of  entropy  must  be  zero,  since  the  substance  has 
returned  to  its  initial  condition,  therefore 

L     ~dr 
y.dQ_SidT  dr         s^dr     ^^_f 

r         T  T  +  dr  T        T 


or 


dli    L       d  rl,\ 


which  is  the  same  as  equation  (4).     Combining  this  with  (6)  we  obtain 

(5),  or 

L     ,  .dp  dLi 

which  express  the  two  fundamental  equations. 

310.  Internal  and  External  Latent  Heats. — When  change  of 
state  occurs  with  change  of  volume  the  heat  necessary  to  the  transfor- 
mation is  the  sum  of  two  parts :  one  the  equivalent  of  the  external 
work  done  while  the  volume  changes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "  true  latent  heat,"  is  spent  in  altering  the  internal 
energy  of  the  substance.  If  the  transformation  takes  place  under 
a  uniform  pressure  ^,  the  heat  spent  in  external  work,  or  the  externa! 
latent  heat,  is 
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and  consequently  the  Iieat  spent  in  doing  int«i-nal  work,  or  the  hitenial 
latent  heat,  is 

Thus  fof  water  at  100"  C.  L,  =  40-21,  and  L,  =  496-20. 

31 1.  Specific  Heat  of  Saturated  Vapour. — We  now  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  equation  (4),  which  connects  the 
ditterenco  of  the  specific  heats  with  the  temperature  and  the  latent 
heat  of  change  of  state.  In  the  ease  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states  the 
specific  heats  commonly  considered  are  positive  quantities,  and  the 
ordinary  specific  heat  under  conatanl  pressure  of  the  solid  or  liquid 
nt  the  temperature  iii  question  may  be  used  without  appreciable  error 
in  dealing  with  this  equation.  In  the  case  of  the  saturated  vapour, 
however,  the  »pecifie  heat  involyed  is  neither  that  at  constant  pressure 
nor  yet  that  at  constant  volume,  but  is  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied 
to  a  unit  mass  of  the  saturated  vapoui-  when  its  temperature  is  raised 
1"  C,  whilo  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  and  vohime  are  varied  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  mass  remains  saturated. 

Under  such  conditions  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  work  done  on  or  by  the  substance,  while  its 
volume  is  varied  under  pi-essure,  so  as  to  keep  it  satiu-ated,  and,  us 
alreaiJy  pointed  out  (Art.  122),  the  specific  heat  under  such  circum- 
stances may  have  any  value,  positive  or  negative,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  and  the  temperatui-e  in  question.  Wo  must 
not  be  sui-priaetl,  therefore,  if  we  lind  that  the  specific  heats  of  some 
saturated  vapours  are  positive  while  others  are  negative,  or  that 
the  specific  heat  of  the  same  saturated  vapour  is  positive  at  some 
temperatures  and  negative  at  others, 

The  meaning  of  the  specific  beat  of  a  sitbstance  imdcr  certain 
conditions  being  positive  is  that,  in  order  to  change  the  temperature 
of  unit  mass  of  the  substance  1 '  C,  under  the  given  conditions,  a 
certain  qiuintity  of  heat  must  bo  communicated  to  it  while  external 
work,  is  done  on  or  by  the  substance  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
given  conditions,  while  if  the  specific  heat  is  negative  the  external 
work,  which  must  Ije  done  on  the  substance  in  consequence  of  the 
given  conditions,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  temiwraturo  of 
the  maiSE  1'  C,  nn<l  thei-efure  heat  must  be  taken  from  the  substance 
in  order  that  the  t«mperature  may  not  rise  above  the  required  point. 

Consequently,  when  it  is  said  that  the  specific  heat  of  a,  saturated 
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vapour  of  some  given  substance  is  negative,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 

the  work  spent  in  compressing  any  mass  of  the  saturated  vapour  to  the 

volume  which  the  same  mass  would  occupy  when  existing  as  saturated 

vapour  at  a  temperature  1°  higher,  would  if  converted  into  heat  be 

more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass  1^  C.     In 

other  words,  the  internal  energy  of  a  unit  mass  of  the  vapour  at  6 

exceeds  the  internal  energy  of  a  unit  mass  at  a  temperature  l""  lower 

by  a  quantity  which  is  less  than  the  work  required  to  compress  the 

mass  at  the  lower  temperatiu'e  into  the  volume  occupied  at  the  higher. 

Our  fundamental  equation 

_      dL    L 

shows  us  that  s^  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved  in  the  right-hand  member,  and 
if  we  use  the  equation  of  Ex.  20,  p.  649, 

dQ  =  Cj/It  -  avrdpj 

we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  in  the  case  of  a  saturated  vapour 
2)  is  a  function  of  t  alone,  and  consequently  we  may  write 

SO  that  we  have  for  the  specific  heat 

a  quantity  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

As  an  example  we  shall  consider  the  important  and  int^jresting 
case  of  water  vapour.  For  this  substance  Regnault  found,  as  explained 
in  Art.  175,  for  the  total  heat  Q  at  any  temperature  6 

where  s  is  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  0°  and  0°.      Hence 

h  =  606'6  +  0'B05e-  fsde, 

•{) 
and  for  water 

s=l  +0-00004^  +  0-0000009^^ 

therefore^ 

L = 606  -5  -  0  -695^  -  0*00002^2  -  0  '0000003^. 


*  Clausius  uses  the  sliorter  expression 

L=607- 0-708^, 
and  hence 
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But  by  (1),  if  dr  be  taken  equal  to  dd  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
T=  273  +  ^  (p.  617),  we  have 

^+5=0-305, 
(It 

and  hence  by  substitution  in  the  fundamental  formula  we  find  for  the 
saturated  vapour 

606  •5-0-695^-0  00002^  -  0  '0000008^ 


5,= 0*305- 


273  +  ^ 


which  is  obviously  negative  for  any  moderate  value  of  d. 

The  following  table  contains  the  specific  heats  of  the  xmder- 
mentioned  saturated  vapours,  as  deduced  by  Clausius  from  the  results 
of  Regnault's  experiments,  using  the  fundamental  formula  (4) — 


Temperature. 

O'C. 

50*. 

100'. 

150*. 

Water  vapour    .... 

-1-916 

- 1  -465 

-1-133 

-  0-676 

Ether 

+  0-1057 

+  0  1222 

+  0-1309 

+  0-1344 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .     . 

-  0-1837 

-0-1600 

-0-1406 

-0-1325 

Chloroform 

-0-1079 

-0-0549 
-0-0219 

-0  0153 

+  0-0165 

Bichloride  of  carbon    .     . 

-0-0442 

-0-0066 

-0-0015 

Aceton 

-  0-1482 

-0-08832 

-0-0515 

-0  0223 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  water 
vapour  is  negative^  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  and  that  within  the 
same  range  the  specific  heat  of  ether  vapour  is  positive. 


or 

,  ^,^      800-3 

'«  =  ^-^^^-273T^' 

which  gives  values  agreeing  closely  with  those  deduced  from  the  longer  expression. 

^  The  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  water  vapour  is  a  negative  quantity 
was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Rankine  and  Clausius  in  1850.  Previously  the 
subject  had  been  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  caloric  theory,  according  to 
which  the  so-called  total  heat  (that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  taken  in  by  a  body  in 
passing  from  a  given  initial  to  a  given  final  condition)  depends  only  on  the  initial 
and  final  states,  and  may  therefore  be  expressed  completely  as  a  function  of  the 
variables  which  define  the  condition  of  the  body,  depending  in  no  way  upon  the 
>    manner  in  which  the  substance  passes  from  the  initial  to  the  final  state.    This  is 

2U 
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The  numbers  further  show  that  the  value  of  this  quantity 
approaches  zero  in  the  case  of  water  vapour  as  the  temperature  rises, 
and  in  the  case  of  ether  as  the  temperature  falls.  We  are  thus  led  to 
suspect  that  for  each  of  these  substances  there  is  a  temperature  at 
which  the  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapour  vanishes,  and  that 
Inversion,  probably  beyond  this  temperatiu'e  an  inversion  occurs,  and  the  specific 
heat  changes  sign,  becoming  positive  in  the  case  of  water  vapour  and 
negative  in  the  case  of  ether.  This  inversion  is  shown  to  actuallj 
occur  in  the  case  of  chloroform,  the  specific  heat  of  the  vapour  being 
positive  above,  and  negative  below,  the  temperature  123°  C.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapour  of 
any  substance  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
temperature.  When  the  specific  heat  of  a  saturated  vapour  is  negative 
adiabatic  expansion  will  be  accompanied  by  partial  condensation,  for 
if  we  suppose  the  mass  to  expand  until  its  temperature  falls  by  any 
given  amount,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  added  to  it,  in  order  that  it 
may  remain  just  saturated  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  if  this 
quantity  be  not  supplied  condensation  must  take  place.  In  the  same 
manner  it  follows  that  when  the  specific  heat  of  a  saturated  vapour  is 
positive,  heat  must  be  taken  away  from  it,   in  order   that  it  maj 


Effect  of 
adiabatic 
expansion. 


expressed  by  saying  that  (2Q  is  a  perfect  differential,  and  hence,  from  equation  (V, 
Art.  309,  we  have 

which  gives 

dh 


52  =  Si  + 


dr 


(1) 


Now  Watt,  who  was  the  first  to  publish  any  distinct  views  on  this  subject,  was  l«d 
by  his  experiments  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  of  the  free  and  latent  heats  is 
constant  (Watt's  Zaw;,  p.  307),  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


L+ /sirfr= const.,    or-T-+Si  =  0    . 


^•J' 


This  combined  with  (1)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  s^  is  zero,  a  result  which  ins 
long  believed  to  bo  true,  and  was  expressed  by  saying  that  if  a  saturated  vapour 
changes  its  volume  in  a  vessel  impermeable  to  heat  it  always  remains  satunted. 
Reguault's  experiments  (Art.  176),  however,  proved  that  Watt's  law  was  false,  and 
that 

^+5i  =  0-305, 

which,  combined  with  (1),  led  to  the  conclusion  that  for  water  vai>our  &>= 0*305,  a 
positive  quantity.  Hence  the  idea  arose  that  if  saturated  steam  is  compressed,  heit 
must  bo  supplied  to  it  in  addition  to  that  generated  by  the  compression,  in  oidrt 
that  it  may  remain  throughout  at  the  saturation  point,  and  conversely,  if  saturated 
steam  be  allowed  to  expand  in  order  to  cool  it,  so  that  it  may  remain  satorated 
during  the  expansion,  a  positive  quantity  of  heat  must  be  abstracted  from  it. 
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remain  saturated  as  it  cools,  consequently  during  adiabatic  expansion 
the  vapour  must  become  superheated. 

The  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  vapour  is  negative  is  of  Experi- 
particular  interest  on  account  of  its  importantje  in  the  theory  of  the  ^m.  Him 
steam-engine,  and  in  1862  Him  verified  experimentally  that  the  andCaziu. 
sudden  adiabatic  expansion  of  dry  saturated  steam  is  accompanied  by 
condensation.  He  allowed  steam  to  pass  gently  from  a  boiler,  in 
which  it  was  generated  under  a  pressure  of  5  atmos.,  into  a  long 
copper  cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  were  closed  with  parallel  plates  of 
glass.  The  steam  was  allowed  to  enter  this  cylinder  until  all  the  air 
and  condensed  water  were  driven  out  and  the  walls  had  attained  the 
temperature  of  the  steam.  The  exit  tap  of  the  cylinder  was  then  shut 
and  connection  with  the  boiler  was  cut  off.  The  cylinder  was  thus 
filled  with  dry  saturated  vapour  at  a  pressure  of  5  atmos.,  and  when 
looked  through  from  end  to  end  appeared  quite  clear.  The  exit  tap 
being  suddenly  opened,  the  pressure  at  once  fell,  and  a  dense  cloud 
formed  within  the  cylinder,  which  rendered  it  opaque  to  an  observer 
looking  through  from  end  to  end.  This  cloud,  however,  soon  dis- 
appeared as  the  vapour,  now  at  100°  C,  rapidly  absorbed  heat  from 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder  (previously  at  152°  C).  No  such  condensa- 
tion could  be  obtained  when  ether  vapour  was  treated  in  the  same 
way;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  substance  exhibited  condensation 
when  suddenly  compressed. 

These  experiments  were  subsequently  repeated  with  an  improved 
form  of  apparatus  by  M.  Cazin.^  The  cylinder  was  connected  with 
another  in  which  a  piston  worked,  and  the  whole  was  placed  in  an  oil- 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  varied  at  pleasure.  By  this 
arrangement  saturated  vapour  in  one  cylinder  could  be  allowed  to 
suddenly  expand  into  the  other,  or,  when  occupying  both,  could  be 
suddenly  compressed  by  moving  the  piston.  A  cloud  was  always 
formed  by  expansion  in  the  case  of  steam  but  never  by  compression, 
and  the  same  result  was  obtained  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  the 
other  hand,  ether  vapour  always  condensed  during  compression  but 
never  during  expansion,  showing  that  its  temperature  of  inversion,  as 
in  the  case  of  steam,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  experiments. 
In  the  case  of  chloroform  the  temperature  of  inversion  appeared  to  be 
between  130°  and  136°  C,  and  in  the  case  of  benzine  between  115° 
and  130°  C. 

From  some  recent  experiments  on  the  latent  heats  of  the  liquefiable 
gases — carbon  dioxide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen — M. 

^  Cazin,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  (U  Phys.f  4®,  torn.  xix. ;  CompUs  Bendua,  torn.  Ixii. 
•    p.  56,  1866. 
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Mathias  ^  concludes  that,  as  the  temperature  approaches  that  of  the 
critical  point,  the  specific  heat  of  every  saturated  vapour  becomee 
negative,  and  increases  indefinitely  in  absolute  value.  For  the  sub- 
stances examined  it  appeared  that  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  ultimately  vanishes,  as  would 
be  expected,  at  the  critical  point,  so  that  if  a  curve  be  constructed, 
having  latent  heats  for  ordinates  and  temperatures  for  abscissse,  this 
curve  will  cut  the  axis  of  abscissae  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
critical  temperature.  It  was  further  found  that  this  curve  intersects 
the  axis  at  right  angles  in  all  the  cases  examined,  and  consequently  at 
the  critical  point  we  have 

L=0,      and:r-=-oo. 

Hence  it  follows  from  the  equation 

dh    L 


82=81  + 


dr      T 


that,  at  the  critical  temperature,  we  have  Sg  =  -  « . 

If  all  substances  behave  in  this  way,  then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  critical  point,  the  specific  heat  is  negative  for  all  saturated  vapours. 
Now  in  all  known  cases  8^  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  by 
the  foregoing  it  decreases  to  -  00  at  the  critical  point,  and  must  there- 
fore pass  through  a  maximum  value  at  some  temperature  below  tlie 
Two  inver-  critical  point.  Consequently,  if  there  be  a  point  of  inversion  at  ordi- 
fiions.  j^gj.y  temperatures  at  which  s^  passes  from  negative  to  positive  values, 

there  must  also  be  a  second  point  of  inversion  below  the  critical  tem- 
perature at  which  it  changes  from  positive  to  negative.  There  teaj 
then  be  two  points  of  inversion,  but  if  only  one  point  of  inversion 
exists  it  must  be  the  latter. 

The  negative  value  of  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  and  the  consequent 
condensation  of  this  vapour  when  allowed  to  expand,  appeared  at  first 
sight  inconsistent  with  the  long- known  paradox  that  high -pressure 
steam  escaping  from  a  small  orifice  into  the  air  will  not  burn  the  hand, 
or  even  the  face ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  low-pressure  steam  (which  is 
consequently  at  a  lower  temperature)  inflicts  horrible  burns.  This 
difficulty  was  explained  by  Lord  Kelvin  thus :  ^  "  The  steam,  in  rush- 
ing through  the  orifice,  produces  mechanical  effect  which  is  immediatelj 
wasted  in  fluid  friction,  and  consequently  reconverted  into  heat,  so 
that  the  issuing  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  have  to  part 
with  as  much  heat  to  convert  it  into  water  at  the  temperature  of  100^ 

^  Mathias,  Ann,  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys,,  6®,  torn,  xxl  p.  69,  1890. 
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as  it  would  have  had  to  part  with  to  have  been  condensed  at  the  high 
pressure,  and  then  cooled  down  to  100",  which,  for  a  poiind  of  steam 
initially  saturated  at  the  lemperatiire  ',  is  by  Regnault's  modification  of 
Watt's  law  "305  (/  -  100)  more  heat  than  a  pound  of  Baturate<l  steam 
at  100"  would  have  to  part  with  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  state ;  and 
the  issuing  st«am  must,  therefore,  be  above  100'  in  temperature,  and 
dry."     The  thermal  effect  of  fluid  friction  alluded  to  in  this  statement 

.nsidered  in  Art,  327. 

3)2.  Tha  Triple  Point. — When  an  enclosure  is  filled  by  a  sub- 
stance which  ia  partly  liquid,  and  partly  in  the  state  of  saturated 
vapour,  the  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  alone,  and  when 
the  equation  connecting  them  is  known  in  some  form,  such  ae 

the  relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  may  be  represented 
graphically  by  a  curve,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 10,  This  cui-vc 
gives  the  pressure  corresponding  to  any  temperature  when  the  liquiil 
and  vapour  are  in  contact,  and  in  stable  equilibrium  together.     It  is 

curve  of  maximum  vapoiu-  pressures,  and  is  termed  Ikf-  sienm  /inf.' 

In  the  same  manner,  if  an  enclosure  be  filled  by  a  substance  partly 
liquid  and  [tartly  solid,  and  if  the  two  states  are  in  stable  equilibrium 
together,  the  temperature  of  tho  mixture  is  that  at  wtiich  the  solid 
melts  under  the  pressure  within  tho  enclosure.  This  pressure  ia  also 
completely  determined  by  the  temperature,  and  the  relation  connecting 
them  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  curve.  This  curve  is  the 
line  of  fusion  and  is  called  llie  ice  line. 

So  also  a  solid  may  exist  in  stable  equilibrium  with  its  vapour. 
and  wo  have  thus  a  third  curve  which  connects  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  a  substance  when  existing  partly  in  the  solid  state,  and 
partly  in  tho  condition  of  vapour.  This  curve  is  culled  the  hoar-frost 
Him- (Fig.  179). 

From  his  experimetita  on  the  pressures  of  the  saturated  vapours  of 
water  substance  alxive  and  Iwlow  0"  C,  Regnault '  concluded  that  in 
passing  from  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  to  that  of  the  solid  there  ia  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  vapour  pressure  curve,  and  thai  consequently 
the  hoar-frost  line  ia  simply  a  continuation  of  the  steam  lino.     The 

The  terra  itiuim  line  liaa  «]«i  been  »pp!i«l  lu  tlio  ourvu  (Fig,  114,  curve, C) 
vbicll  reprenrnti  the  reUtinn  between  the  pressure  mid  a[)eoilic  valunie  of  tlie  satur- 
kt»d  rapour.  This  dmiI  not  load  to  any  contiuion,  u  oae  ooauoati  pmsurs  tnd 
rolnnie,  while  tbe  other  counects  pressure  Mid  tomperatare.  Tlie  romiar  it  the 
Ejection  ou  tlin  pUne  J^  v,  ind  the  Utt«r  the  projectian  oo  the  pUiie  p,  6,  uf  the 
il  at«>ni  line  on  Urn  cbancteristfo  snrfacv. 
*  K(>]coBiitt.  ilint.  dt  VAaad,,  torn,  xxvi,  p.  751. 
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difference  between  the  vapour  pressures  of  water  and  ice  at  0°  C.  is, 
however,  much  too  small  to  be  placed  in  evidence  by  these  experi- 
ments, and  it  was  subsequently  shown  by  Rirchhoff  ^  that  the  steam  Une 
and  the  hoar-frost  line  are  not  continuous,  but  are  distinct  curves,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  an  angle.  Professor  James  Thomson  ^  then 
announced  the  theorem  that  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  curves 
is  situated  on  the  ice  line ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  three  cunres 
intersect  in  a  common  point,  and  this  was  afterwards  proved  by  H. 
Moutier  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics 
(Art.  318). 

This  theorem  is  merely  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
temperature  and  pressure  for  which  the  three  states — solid,  liquid,  and 

P 


Fig.  179. 

vapour — can  exist  simultaneously  together  in  equilibrium.  For  example, 
there  is  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  water  substance 
may  exist  partly  as  ice,  partly  as  water,  and  partly  as  vapour,  so  that 
the  lower  part  of  a  closed  vessel  containing  the  mixture  will  be  filled  vrith 
water  in  which  ice  floats,  while  the  upper  part  is  filled  with  satiuated 
vapour,  the  pressure  within  the  vessel  being  that  of  water  vapour  at 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture — a  temperature  which  exceeds  0^  C.  by 
a  small  fraction  of  a  degree.  This  temperature  and  pressure  are  those 
which  determine  the  triple  point,  and  at  this  temperature  the  pressure 
of  the  saturated  vapour  of  the  liquid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  solid, 
but  at  no  other. 

The  three  curves  shown  in  Fig.  179  roughly  represent  the  two 
vapour  pressure  lines  intersecting  at  a  point  P  on  the  line  of  fusion. 
This  point  is  the  triple  point  for  the  substance  to  which  the  curves 

^  Kirchhoflf,  Pogg,  Ann.,  torn,  ciii.,  1858. 
^  J.  Thomson,  PhiL  Mag.  (5),  vol.  xlvii.  p.  447. 
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belong,  and  its  co-ordinates  are  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 

triple  point     In  order  to  prove  that  these  curves  are  distinct,  it  is 

only  necessary  to  show  that  the  tangents  to  them  at  P  are  inclined  at 

different  angles  to  the  axis  0^,  thus  denoting  the  three  states — solid, 

liquid,  and  vapour — ^by  the  sufl&xes  1,  2,  3  respectively,  and  denoting 

the  difference  of  the  specific  volumes  by  u,  so  that  u^  =  (vg  -  v^,  we 

have  by  formula  (5),  Art.  309,  if  t  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 

triple  point 

/dp\   ^Lj2^      /dp\   ^L^      /(^\   _Lsi 
\dTJi2    Ti*,a'      VdrJ^     t?*^'      V^^^/si     ru^i' 

But  dp/dr  is  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  makes  with  the  axis  0^,  and  as  the  latent  heats  and  dif- 
ferences of  specific  volume  are  in  general  different  for  the  three  changes 
of  state,  it  follows  that  the  three  curves  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
definite  angles  at  P.  Thus  the  difference  of  the  trigonometrical  tan- 
gents of  the  inclinations  of  the  hoar-frost  line  and  the  steam  line  at  P 
to  the  axis  0^  is 

\dr/i3     \dr/23     r\it,s     u^J' 

Now  at  the  triple  point,  and  nowhere  else  (see  p.  677), 

while  t^jg  =  Uj2  +  ^23,  but  since  u^^  is  small  compared  with  w^g  and  u^ 
we  may  write  u^^  =  u^,  and  we  obtain 


Exercises 

1.  Determine  the  entropy  0  and  internal  energy  U  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  and 
saturated  vapour. 

[Let  there  be  unit  mass  partly  liquid  and  partly  saturated  vapour,  and  let  0o  ^^ 
the  entropy  of  the  mass  when  it  is  all  liquid  at  the  point  A,  Fig.  180.  At  any  point 
M  let  the  mass  of  vapour  be  m,  while  that  of  liquid  is  1  -  m,  then  the  change  of 
entropy  in  passing  from  A  to  M  (considering  the  path  ABM)  is  obviously^ 


/dQ_  h^dr    Lm  ^-. 


TO 


*  This  equation  may  also  be  deduced  directly  from  the  equation  of  Art.  309.    For 
we  have 

A.  /T  m\ 

rfQ=?/warfr-|-(l-tn)«irfT  +  Lrfm=«irfT-|-T^f —  j, 
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where  Sj  is  the  specific  heat  of 
the  liquid  state  along  AB  and  r 
the  temperature  of  the  isothermal 
BMC.  If  0be  supposed  constant 
the  point  M  will  trace  out  an 
adiahatic  line,  and  the  differential 
equation  of  these  lines  will  he 


%-fX^)=o   .   (. 


Fig.  180. 


(2) 


The  change  of   entropy  of  the 
mass  in  passing  from  the  condi- 
.  (/    tion  M  to  any  other  condition  M' 
will  consequently  he 


Sidr    \Jw!  _  Lm 


. ,  _  .  _  /  ^v**     ^  ^"' 


(8) 


and  if  M  and  M'  lie  on  the  same  adiahatic,  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation 
is  equal  to  zero. 

To  determine  the  internal  energy  we  have,  for  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in 
passing  from  A  to  M  along  the  path  ABM, 


Q=  /  Sirfr  +  L?/! 
while  the  external  work  done  during  this  transformation  is 


(4) 


W  =  /  ^Vj  +  p(r  -  t'l ) 

TO 


.         (5) 


where  i»i  is  the  specific  volume  of  the  liquid  and  v  the  whole  volume  of  the  mixture 
at  M,  r  the  temperature  at  M,  and  r^  the  temperature  at  A,  the  integral  being  taken 
along  the  line  AB. 
Hence 

U-Uo  =  Q-W=  /   Sirfr-  /  ;?rfri  +  Lm-jo(v-Vi)        .  .         (6) 

TO  To  • 

dv 

But  since  \\  is  practically  independent  of  the  pressure  we  may  write  dv^  —  -^  rfr,  and 

since  r=(l  -m)ri-f  wvs,  we  have 

t?  - 1?!  =  7n(t'a  -  t'l)  =  mLlr-—^ 


dr 


by  the  fundamental  equation 


Hence 


,^     Sirfr     d  (\jm\ 
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consequently  (6)  becomes 


U-U,=  /(^-,J')rfr  +  L™(l-,/.g)    . 


(7) 


TO 


which  is  Claosius's  expression. 

If,  however,  we  integrate  by  parts  (5)  becomes 


V^==PV-PqVq-  /vidp 


(8) 

TO 


where  /^  i^  refer  to  the  point  A,  and  ^,  r  to  the  point  M.     Hence,  for  the  change  of 
internal  energy,  we  have  * 


To 


and  the  change  of  the  internal  energy  in  passing  from  M  to  any  other  condition 
M'is 

U'-U=L'm'-Lm-0>V-j?r)+  /(^  +  ri^W 

If  M  and  M'  lie  on  the  same  adiabatic  Q  =  0,  and  the  right-hand  member  of  this 
equation  represents  the  external  work  done.] 

2.  Prove  that  an  adiabatic  increase  of  temperature  will  diminish  or  increase  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapour ;  or,  in  other  words,  cause  con- 
densation or  vaporisation,  according  as  the  quantity 

is  positive  or  negative,  m  being  the  mass  of  vapour  per  unit  mass  of  the  mixture. 

[Taking  the  mass  of  the  mixture  to  be  unity,  we  have  for  any  small  transforma- 
tion 

dQ  =  {(1  -  m)Si  +  ms^}  dr  +  Idm^ 

and  since  the  transformation  in  question  is  adiabatic  we  have  (;fQ=0,  and  con- 
sequently 

Hence,  if  the  quantity  within  the  bracket  is  positive  dm  and  dr  have  opposite  signs, 
but  if  this  quantity  is  negative  dm  and  dr  have  the  same  sign.  That  is,  m  increases 
with  r  when  (1  -m)5i-(-97i^  Ib  negative  and  decreases  as  r  increases  if  this  quantity 
is  positive.] 

3.  A  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapour  expands  adiabatically,  determine  the  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  Liquid  and  vapour. 

[Since  the  entropy  is  constant  equation  (3)  of  Ex.  1  gives,  since  ^  is  practically 
constant, 

-:fr  =  —  -s^\o^- (1) 

Now  if  V  be  the  volume  of  the  mixture  at  r  we  have 

T    ///«i 
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so  that 

Inn    ,         .dp  ,«v 

and  eqnation  (1)  becomes 

when  p  and  v,  are  known  as  functions  of  t,  this  equation  gives  the  new  temperature 
t'  in  terms  of  the  new  volume  i/,  the  original  volume  v,  and  the  original  temper- 
ature T. 

If  the  latent  heat  at  r  be  given,  the  first  term  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (3) 
may  be  used  in  its  original  form  mL/r.] 

4..  A  unit  mass  of  saturated  steam  is  allowed  to  expand  adiabaticallj,  determine 
when  the  maximum  condensation  has  taken  place. 

[By  Ex.  2  condensation  will  cease  when  the  mass  m  of  vapour  remaining  satisfies 

the  equation 

(l-m)5i  +  ?w^=0, 
or 

fflz^ *   -  = i . 

81-89       r  d\j 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  from  equation  (3)  of  Ex.  1  by  expressing  that  ^  is 
constant  and  m  a  maximum.     In  the  case  of  steam,  if 

L=800-0-705t, 

we  find  for  the  maximum  condensation 

6.  A  mixture  half  water  and  half  steam  at  150°  C.  is  enclosed  within  a  non-con- 
ducting cylinder  and  allowed  to  expand,  pushing  back  a  piston,  determine  what 
happens. 

[If  m  be  the  mass  of  va^wur  present  at  any  instant,  the  whole  mass  of  the  mixture 
being  unity,  then  evaporation  or  condensation  will  occur  according  as 

Sj-|-?>l(So-Si) 

is  positive  or  negative.     Now  for  water  vapour  we  have  the  formula 

L  =  800-0-705t. 
Therefore 

d /h\         800 

80  that  at  the  temperature  150**  C.  we  have,  taking  Si  =  l,  and  m  =  i, 

si  -1-  VI  (sa  -  «i)  =  1  -  ^  =  0-054, 

which  is  a  positive  quantity,  consequently  evaporation  takes  place  as  the  expansion 

])roceeds. 

This  might  also   be  seen   at  once   from  the  final   equation  of    the   preceding 

example.     For  the  amount  of  vapour  present  when  the  maximum  condensation  has 

423 
taken  place  at  150**  C.  is  ?/i=  r— :  =  '529,  and  this  exceeds  the  quantity  in  our  problem- 

Hence  more  vapour  will  form  on  expansion,  until  its  quantity  is  ''i^'  =  57^.     Sub- 
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stituting  this  in  equation  (1),  Ex.  3,  we  obtain  an  equation  which  gives  r'  the 
temperature  at  which  evaporation  ceases  and  condensation  begins.  This  temperature 
is  about  120**  C.  Condensation  then  takes  place,  and  the  ratio  of  the  vapour  to  the 
liquid  will  again  become  imity  at  a  temperature  of  about  91°  C] 

6.  Show  that  when  the  specific  heat  of  a  saturated  vapour  is  negative  the  adia- 
batic  lines  intersect  the  steam  line  (Fig.  114),  passing  downwards  across  it  from  right 
to  left,  and  when  the  specific  heat  is  positive  they  pass  across  it  from  left  to  right, 
their  upper  parts  lying  to  the  left  and  their  lower  to  the  right. 

7.  Prove  that  the  external  latent  heat  L«  (Art.  310)  is  related  to  the  latent  heat 
L  by  the  equation 

L  _r  rfp 

h^^p  dr' 

8.  If  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

L=a-6T, 

prove  that  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  liquid  and  the  saturated  vapour 
varies  inversely  as  the  absolute  temperature. 
[We  have 

_rfL    L_     a _ 
s«  —  $1  —  J  —  — .J 

*'       ^      or      T  T 

9.  lu  the  same  case  prove  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  saturated 
vapour  per  degree  of  temperature  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
absolute  temperature. 

[Neglecting  the  variations  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid,  we  have  by  Ex.  8 

rf«3__     a  -I 

10.  Supposing  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  water  to  be  given  by  the  formula 

L=800-0-705t, 

calculate  the  temperature  of  inversion. 

[Taking  the  specific  heat  of  water  to  be  unity  we  find 

,     800 

''  T 

consequently  the  temperature  of  inversion  (»2=0)  is  627°  C.  ;  cf.  Arts.  175,  218.] 

11.  Calculate  the  difference  between  the  trigonometrical  tangents  of  the  angles 
which  the  tangents  to  the  hoar-frost  line  and  the  steam  line  at  the  triple  point  make 
with  the  axis  of  abscissae  in  the  case  of  water  substance. 

[Taking  the  latent  heat  to  be  80,  J  =  42700,  to=273,  i«a,=209400  cc.,  we  find 


^\    ^{±\    =0- 


\dr)^     KdrJ 


0-059, 


the  pressure  being  measured  in  grammes  per  square  centimetre.] 

12.  Deduce  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  (-f)    and  (-?)    in  terms  of  the  latent 

heats  of  fusion  and  evaporation.     Calculate  their  numerical  values  for  water  sub- 
stance, and  compare  the  calculated  values  with  the  results  of  Regnault's  experiments. 


SECTION  vn 

CHARACTERISTIC  FUNCTIONS  AND  THERMODYNAMIC  POTENTIAL 

818.  Characteristie  Functions — FormulsB  of  M.  Massieu. — ^The  two 
fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics  furnish  two  equations  con- 
necting the  three  unknowns  which  determine  the  state  of  a  body,  viz. 

dQ=rfU+rfW=Trf0. 

Hence,  in  order  to  determine  all  the  coefficients  relating  to  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  other  equation  connecting  the 
variables  which  define  its  state.  We  are  consequently  led  to  expect 
that  although  these  various  coefficients  and  the  state  of  the  body 
cannot  be  determined  in  absence  of  this  third  equation,  yet  it  should 
be  possible  to  express  them  in  terms  of  some  function  of  the  variables. 
This  is  what  M.  Massieu^  has  shown,  and  the  function  from  which  the 
various  quantities  may  be  derived  he  terms  the  charcxteristic  function 
of  the  body.  It  depends  upon  the  pair  of  independent  variables 
chosen,  having  one  form  when  t  and  v  are  chosen,  and  another  when 
T  and  p  are  taken. 

Thus,  if  we  write,  as  in  Art.  307, 

then  the  equation 

d\]  =  rd<p-pdv (1) 

ibles     may  be  written  in  the  equivalent  form 
i  V. 

dJ=-<pdT-pdv (2) 

Consequently  we  have 

^=-;^'    ^^^^=-^ (3) 

while 

U  =  7  +  r0  =  7-Tg (4) 


^  F.  Massien,   Coinptes  HcnduSj  torn  Ixix.  pp.   858,  1057  ;   1869 :    Journal  dc 
Physique^  torn.  vi.  p.  216,  1877. 
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Further,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  given  by  the  equation 

o-(S).=-^S («) 

while  for  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  we  have  (p.  644) 

•'.-•'■- At}' lt-'{Z)'l^  ...... 

therefore 

In  like  manner  the  isothermal  elasticity  and  the  coefficient  of  increase  of 
pressure  are  given  by  the  equations 

-0."S  •  ■  ■  ■■•  "» 

and 

pydr),    drdvl dv  ^  ' 

Thus,  when  the  temperature  and  volume  are  taken  as  independent 
variables,  all  the  other  quantities  appertaining  to  the  condition  of  the 
substance  U,  j?,  <^  Cp,  C^,  etc.,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  fimction 
y^  and  its  partial  diiferential  coefficients. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  pressure  and  temperature  be  chosen  as 
independent  variables,  equation  (1)  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 
^(U  -  T<^  +  'pv)  =  vd'p  -  <t)dT, 

Hence,  if  we  write 

we  have  r  and  i». 

d^=vdp-<pdT (10) 

and  consequently 

d^  d^ 

V—  ,  ,     and  0=  -  :r-  •         •         •         •         (H) 

dp  ^        dr 

while 

For  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  we  have  dQ  =  dU  -^pdv,  or 

c,=(f  ),..(SX=-'S  •   •   •   •   ^''^ 

and  for  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  we  have 

^'^^--''KTr)  /Tp-''d^-''Wp)  /di^       '         •         (^^) 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  and  the  compressibility  may  also  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  4>,  thus 


v\dT  )  p~  drdpl  dp 
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and 

v\dp)r~d^ldp ^^^' 

Hence,  when  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  chosen  as  independent 
variables,  the  function  ^  enables  us  to  express  all  the  other  quantities. 

Examples 

1.  Calculate  the  characteristic  functions  J  and  ^  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas. 
[Here  we  have  the  relation  j9i;=Rr,  while  the  internal  energy  is  a  function  of  the 
temperature  only,  and  is  given  by  the  equation 

rfU  =  C^T.     Hence  U-Uo=C,(t- To)         .         .         .         (1) 

Further,  dQ=C,rfT+»dr,  and  therefore 

^dr     ^dv 

Hence 

0-^=aiogf  +  R  log£=(a+R)log^-  Rlog£    .  .         (2) 

To  Vo  To  p^ 

and  therefore 


(3) 


7  =  U-r0=Uo-C.To-r0o  +  ar(l-log^)-RTlog^     . 
while 

*  =  Uo-C.ro-T^  +  T(C.  +  R)A-log^)+Rrlog^  .  .  (4) 

These  expressions  may  be  verified  by  applying  the  formulae  of  the  preceding  article. 
Thus 

rf7        Rr  ,  rf*    Rt 

-J-  = =  -  »,     and  -r-  =  —  =  17,  etc. 

dv         V  "P     P 

In  these  expressions  for  J  and  *  the  quantity  R  may  be  replaced  by  k/p,  where  it*  is  a 

constant,  the  same  for  all  gases,  and  p  is  the  normal  density  of  the  gas.     See  p.  140.] 

2.  Express  the  various  coefficients  of  a  substance  in  terms  of  the  quantity  y. 

314.  Condition  of  the  Possibility  of  a  Transformation. —  AMiena 
system  passes  through  any  cycle  of  transformations,  if  dQ,  be  the  quantity 
of   heat  taken    in  by  the  system   along  any  element  of    the  cycle, 

and  T  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  source  which  yields  the 
heat,  then  if  the  cycle  be  rever- 
sible, we  have 

But  if  the  conditions  of  rever- 
sibility be  not  fulfilled,  we  have 
(Art.  292) 

/'^<0. 

Fig.  181.  J   T 

The  interpretation  of  this  is  that  if  a  system  passes  from  a  state  A  to 


,z: 

Af                  ^R 

"n 
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another  state  B,  then  the  value  of  the  above  integral  taken  along  any 
path  joining  A  and  B  is  greatest  when  the  operation  is  reversible.  In 
other  words,  <^b  -  <t>A  is  the  same  for  all  reversible  paths  joining  A  and  B, 
and  is  greater  than  the  integral  of  dQ/r  for  any  path  between  A  and  B 
which  is  not  reversible*  Thus  if  AMB  (Fig.  181)  is  a  reversible  path, 
while  ANB  is  not  reversible,  then  considering  the  whole  cycle  ANBMA 
we  have 


/■ 


~  +  0A-0B<O, 


ASB 

and  therefore 


/ 


~<0B-0A (1) 


AMB 

We  conclude  therefore  that  no  transformation  from  the  state  A  to  the 
state  B  is  possible  which  would  give  the  integral  a  value  greater  than 
<^B  -  <^A>  while  a  transformation  which  would  give  the  integral  a  smaller 
value  is  possible,  but  not  reversible. 

The  inequality  (1)  is  consequently  the  condition  that  a  transforma- 
tion from  any  state  A  to  another  state  B  may  be  possible.  For  an 
infinitely  small  change  it  becomes 

dQ<Td<f> (2) 

or  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  is  greatest  when  the  operation  is 
reversible.    This  is  also  directly  obvious  from  the  reasoning  of  Art  292. 

When  the  system  is  isolated  dQ  =  0,  and  the  above  inequalities  (1) 
and  (2)  mean  that  for  every  possible  transformation  d<l>  must  be 
positive ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  possible  change  of  the  system  is 
attended  by  an  increase  of  entropy. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  that  in  any  isolated  system  stable  equilibrium 
will  be  attained  when  the  entropy  has  reached  its  maximum  value. 
For  in  this  case  the  entropy  cannot  increase,  and  therefore  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  system. 

816.  Thermodynamie  PotentlaJ. — The  preceding  inequality  which 
tests  the  possibility  of  a  transformation  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
either  of  the  characteristic  functions  of  M.  MassieiL  When  an  ele- 
mentary transformation  is  reversible  we  have 

dQ=Td<p 

dj—  -<pdT-pdv 

d4»  =  vdp  -  <pdTf ' 

and  when  the  operation  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  reversibility, 

we  must  have 

dQ<Tdtf> (1) 

dJ<-<t»dT-pdv (2) 

d*<vdp-ipdT (8) 
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Thus  by  applying  the  inequality  (1)  we  obtain  (2)  and  (3)  immediately. 

For 

dy=d(U  'T(p)=dU  -T€Uf>-  <f>dT, 

consequently  (since  dQ,  is  less  than  W<^)  we  have 

dy<dJJ-dQ-ipdT. 

But  dU  -dQ,=  -pdv  if  the  only  external  force  is  a  uniform  norma] 
pressure.     Therefore  we  have 

rfy  <  -  0rfT  -pdv         .....        (2) 

In  the  same  way 

d*=id(U  -T(p+pv)=dy  -i-pdv+vdp, 

and  therefore  by  (2)  we  have 

d^<vdp-4)dT (3). 

Consequently  (1),  (2),  (3)  express  the  same  condition  of  possibility. 

We  shall  now  consider  two  particular  cases.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  temperature  and  volume  of  the  system  remain  constant,  then  if 
any  transformation  of  the  system  were  possible  under  these  conditions, 
it  must  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  (by  2) 

That  is,  dy  must  be  negative,  or  the  transformation  is  possible  only  if 
it  takes  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  ^. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  and  temperature  remain  constant, 
as  when  fusion  and  vaporisation  are  in  progress,  then  (3)  gives  us 

rf*<0, 

so  that  d^  is  negative,  and  any  transformation  that  may  be  possible 
under  these  conditions  ^  must  be  such  that  the  function  4>  decreases. 
We  conclude  therefore  that — 

(a)  If  V  and  T  remain  constant  in  any  system  (not  isolated)  the 

function  J^  cannot  increase. 
(/3)  If  p  and  t  remain  constant  in  any  system  (not  isolated)  the 

function  ^  cannot  increase, 
(y)  If  a  system  be  isolated  the  entropy  cannot  decrease. 

From  (a)  we  infer  that  when  the  function  ^  is  a  minimum  it  is 
impossible  for  any  change  to  take  place,  and  consequently  the  system 
under  the  conditions  (a)  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  While  from  (fi)  we 
infer  that  the  system  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  when  *  is  a  minimum. 
Now  in  rational  mechanics  the  equilibrium  of  a  system  is  stable  when 

^  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Trans.  ConiiectictU  Acad.y  vol.  iii.  pp.  108-248,  348-524  ;  1876-78 : 
JSUliman's  Joumalf  vol.  xvi.  pp.  441-458 ;  1878 :  American  Journal  of  ArU  and 
Sciences^  vol.  xviii.,  1879. 
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the  potential  energy,  or  the  force  function,  is  a  minimum,  and  conse- 
quently the  functions  y  and  *  here  play  a  part  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  force  function  in  mechanics,  and  the  function  y  has  been  accord- 
ingly named  ^  by  M.  Duhem  the  thermodynamic  poterUial  at  constant 
tx>lume,  while  the  function  *  is  termed  the  thermodynamic  potential  at 
c/mstant  pressure. 

316.  Thermodynamic  Potential  of  a  Hetepogeneous  Mass. — 
When  the  mass  under  consideration  is  not  homogeneous  throughout, 
but  consists  of  masses  m^,  m^  m^  etc.,  of  different  qualities  or  in 
different  states,  the  thermodynamic  potential  of  the  whole  is  the  siun 
of  the  thermodynamic  potentials  of  the  constituents.  For  if  Uj,  Ug,  U3, 
etc.,  be  the  internal  energies  of  the  constituents  per  unit  mass,  then 
the  whole  internal  energy  is 

U  =  itiiXJi  +  m^Va  +  in^V^  +  etc. , 

and  in  the  same  way  if  <^,  c^.^*  ^s>  ^^*»  ^  ^^^  entropies  per  unit  mass 
of  the  parts,  then  the  whole  entropy  is 

4>=mi<l>i  +  tnj^  +  7?i303  +  etc. 

Consequently  we  have  for  the  whole  mass,  if  the  temperature  be  the 
same  throughout, 

that  is, 

7 = «*i7i  +  ^ta^a  +  »^s  +  etc. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  pressure  be  the  same  throughout,  we  have 

V  =  m^v^  +  W2»2  ■*■  ^3^3  "*■  ®^-»  ^^^  ^^®  thermodynamic  potential  at  con- 
stant pressure  is 

4»  =  m,*!  +  yn^^a  +  jns*^  +  etc 

Thus  for  a  unit  mass,  a  part  m  of  which  is  in  the  state  of  saturated 
vapour,  the  remainder  I  -  m  being  liquid,  we  have 

317.  Change  of  State. — In  illustration  of  the  preceding  principles 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  unit  mass  of  any  substance  existing  in 
two  different  states  of  aggregation.  For  instance,  let  a  fraction  m  of 
it  be  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  the  remainder  1  -  m  in  the  liquid 
state.  Now  if  a  further  quantity  dm  of  the  liquid  becomes  vapour, 
the  pressure  remaining  constant,  the  thermodynamic  potential  of  the 
liquid  diminishes  by  an  amount  ^^dm,  while  that  of  the  vapour 
increases  by  the  amount  *./?m,  where  ^^  and  ^g  *re  the  thermodynamic 
potentials  per  unit  mass  of  the  liquid  and  vapour  respectively,  and 

^  P.  Duhem,  Le  PoterUid  Thermodynamique,  Paris,  1886. 
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evidently  remain  constant  under  the  supposed  conditions.     Hence  the 
change  of  the  thermodynamic  potential  of  the  mixture  is 

But  for  the  possibility  of  any  such  transformation  d^  must  be 
negative,  and  consequently  if  ^^  ^  greater  than  4>j,  then  din  must  be 
negative,  and  condensation  alone  is  possible,  whereas  if  4»o  be  less  than 
^^  dm  must  be  positive,  and  vaporisation  alone  is  possible.  When  ^» 
is  equal  to  ^^,  either  transformation  is  possible  and  reversible. 

Hence,  when  the  change  of  state  is  reversible,  we  have 

*,-*a=0 (1) 

and  as  ^^  and  4>.^  are  functions  of  the  temperature  and  pressure,  this 
equation  is  a  relation  connecting  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
mass  when  the  change  of  state  takes  place  in  a  reversible  manner. 
Now  the  pressure  of  a  mass  changing  state  is  a  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture alone,  and  we  cannot  have  two  equations  connecting  p  and  t, 
otherwise  they  would  be  completely  determined,  therefore  the  equation 
(1)  must  be  the  functional  relation  connecting  the  temperature  and 
pressure  during  change  of  state ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  equation  of 
the  steam  line,  the  ice  line,  or  the  hoar-frost  line,  according  to  the 
states  to  which  ^^  and  ^.^  are  supposed  to  refer.  Hence  if  4>j,  4»^  ^j 
refer  to  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  respectively,  the  transfor- 
mation from  one  state  to  another  will  be  reversible  along  any  one  of 
the  lines 


(Steam  line)    . 
(Hoar-frost  line) 
(Ice  line) 


*i-4>..  =  0 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 


When  the  supposed  transformation  does  not  take  place  along  one 

of  these   curves  it  is  not  reversible,  and  it  will  bo  im}X)ssible  if  it 

r>  would  entail  an  increase  of 

4>.  We  can  easily  examine, 
with  regard  to  any  one  of 
the  curves,  the  region  in 
its  plane  for  which  the 
transformation  is  possible 
and  for  which  impossible. 
Thus  any  curve  f{xy)  =  0 
divides  its  plane  into  two 
regions,  such  that  the  co- 
'^  ordinates  of  any  point  in 
one  of  them  makes  f{xy)  a 
positive  quantity,  while  any  point  in  the  other  renders  it  negative. 


O 


Fig.  182. 
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The  curve  itself  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  regions, 
and  any  point  on  it  makes  f{xy)  zero.  Thus  if  the  equation  of  the 
curve  MN  (Fig.  182)  be 

the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  A  not  situated  on  the  curve  will  not 
satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  we  propose  to  determine  whether 
it  yields  a  positive  or  a  negative  value.  For  this  purpose  draw  AP 
parallel  to  the  axis  Or,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  P  be  jp  and  t  while 
those  of  A  are  p  and  t  +  dr^  then  the  change  of  4>j  -  ^g  ^^  passing 
from  P  to  A  will  be,  using  Massieu's  formulae, 

and  this  is  a  positive  quantity.     Therefore  A  is  in  the  positive  region. 
Similarly,  if  we  take  a  point  B  whose  co-ordinates  are  t  and  p  +  dp, 
we  have  for  the  value  of  ^^  -  ^g  *^  ^^^  point 


©-$)^^=(^-*^>^^' 


and  this  will  be  negative  if  v^  is  less  than  v^.  Consequently  we  infer 
that  if  the  latent  heat  is  positive,  and  if  the  change  of  volume  is  also 
positive  in  passing  from  the  state  (1)  to  the  state  (2),  then  the  curve 
4>j  -  4>2  =  0  passes  between  the  points  A  and  B  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
A  lying  in  the  positive  region  and  B  in  the  negative.  K,  however, 
the  change  of  volume  be  negative,  as  in  the  fusion  of  ice,  then  the 
curve  will  not  pass  between  A  and  B,  but  will  be  situated  like  M'N', 
so  that  the  two  points  lie  on  the  same  side  of  it.  In  the  former  case 
increase  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  pressure,  whereas 
in  the  latter  increase  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  decrease  of 
pressure. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  equation 

and  consider  the  transformation  PA  (Fig.  182).  In  this  case  the  value 
of  *2  -  *i  at  A  is  -  L/t,  a  negative  quantity  if  the  transformation 
from  the  state  (1)  to  the  state  (2)  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of 
heat — that  is,  if  L  is  positive.  In  this  case  dm  can  only  be  positive, 
and  we  conclude  that  at  every  point  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
curve  the  only  transformation*  possible  is  one  in  which  dm  is  positive 
and  entails  an  absorption  of  heat.     In  the  same  way  the  only  trans- 
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formation  possible  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  curve  is  one  in  which 
dm  is  negative  and  entails  an  evolution  of  heat.^ 

Similarly,  if  we  consider  the  transformation  PB,  we  find  that  the 
value  of  4>2  -  *i  at  B  is  {v,^  -  v^)dpy  and  therefore  if  t?^  is  greater  than  tj 
the  only  transformation  possible  in  the  region  above  the  curve  {dp  posi- 
tive) is  one  in  which  dm  is  negative — that  is,  one  in  which  there  is 
a  decrease  of  volume, — whereas  in  the  region  below  the  curve  (dp  nega- 
tive) the  only  transformation  possible  is  one  which  entails  an  increase 
of  volume.- 

Thus  if  the  pressure  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  its  saturated 
vapour  could  bo  increased  without  condensation  or  change  of  tempera- 
ture, the  new  condition  would  be  unstable.  In  this  state  the  water 
cannot  evaporate,  but  there  is  danger  of  sudden  liquefaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  happened  to  diminish  without  evapora- 
tion or  change  of  temperature  the  vapour  cannot  condense,  but  there 
is  danger  of  explosive  ebullition. 

Along  the  curve  of  reversible  transformation  4*^  -  4>2  =  0,  we  have 


(s-f')*-(f-f)*-»- 

That  is 
or 

818.  The  Triple  Point. — The  preceding  theory  may  be  applied 
at  once  to  deduce  the  theorem  of  the  triple  point  (Art.  3 1 2),  viz.  that 
the  two  vapour  pressure  curves  (the  steam  line  and  the  hoar-frost  line) 
intersect  on  the  line  of  fusion  or  ice  line.  For  the  equation  of  the 
steam  line  is 

*2-*3=0 (1) 

and  along  this  the  liquid  and  vapour  are  in  equilibrium.    The  equation 

of  the  hoar-frost  line  is 

«I>3-<l>i  =  0 (2) 

and  along  this  the  vapour  and  solid  are  in  equilibrium.  Now  by 
adding  (1)  and  (2)  together  we  obtain  the  equation  of  a  curv'e  which 
must  pass  through  all  the  points  in  which  (1)  and  (2)  intersect  each 
other,  but  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  gives 

*i-*2  =  0 (3) 


^  J.  Moutier,  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  PhilomaUiique^  6°,  torn,  xiii.,  1876  ;  7°,  toms. 

•       •  •       •  •  •       • 

1.    11.    111.    IV. 

-  Giistave  Robin,  ibid.,  7*',  torn.  iv.  p.  21. 
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But  this  is  the  equation  of  the  ice  line,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that 
every  point  of  intersection  of  any  two  of  these  curves  lies  on  the 
third. 

From  this  it  follows  at  once  that  if  two  of  these  curves  coincide  in 
any  region  the  third  must  coincide  with  them  all  along  their  common 
part,  or  if  two  of  them  coincide  completely,  the  three  become  one 
and  the  same  cm^ve,  and  the  substance  can  exist  in  only  two  states. 
Now  in  the  case  of  water  the  steam  line  and  the  ice  line  are  obviously 
distinct,  and  therefore  the  hoar-frost  line  must  also  be  a  distinct  curve, 
and  cannot  merge  into  the  steam  line  as  Regnault  thought,  but  cuts  it 
at  an  angle  at  the  triple  point. 

The  co-ordinates  of  this  point  obviously  satisfy  the  equations 

so  that  at  the  triple  point  the  thermodynamic  potential  is  the  same 
(to  a  constant)  for  all  three  states. 

To  determine  the  angles  at  which  the  three  curves  intersect  at  the 
triple  point  we  have,  taking  the  steam  line, 

which  by  Massieu's  formulae  gives  at  once 

therefore,  for  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  we 
have 

(^\    ^02-»«     /^\    ^08-01     (dp\    ^01 -0a 
Vrfr/a     v^-v^'    \dT/zi     v^-Vi'    \dTJ^.^     Vj-t;,' 

Hence  the  trigonometrical  tangents  of  the  angles  are  obviously  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

And  this  by  the  fundamental  formula  of  Art.  309  gives 

La-f  Lji+L,2=0. 
Hence,  at  the  triple  point,  we  have 

Lis  =1^2  + ^o* 

Writing  this  equation  in  the  form 
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we  see  that  if  v^,  v^  v^  are  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude,  so  tb&t 
Vj  -  ^2  and  «?3  - 1?2  have  opposite  signs,  then  the  differences 


i-($h  -^(a-©). 


must  have  opposite  signs.  In  other  words,  if  the  value  of  v^  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  v^  and  v^  then  the  magnitude  o^  (^)  Hes 
between  those  of  (^\     and  f ^j  .     Hence  the  curve  (13),  which 

corresponds  to  the  greatest  change  of  volume,  can  be  placed  witli 
reference  to  the  other  two,  for  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  it  at 
the  triple  point  makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissae  is  intermediate  in 
magnitude  between  the  angles  which  the  tangents  to  the  other  two 
make  with  the  same  axis.  Consequently,  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn 
cutting  the  three  curves,  the  point  of  section  with  the  curve  (13)  will 
lie  between  those  with  (12)  and  (23). 

819.  Applications. — The  principles  of  thermodynamic  potential 
have  been  recently  applied  with  mUch  success  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  the  theory  of  solutions,  dissociation,  and  thermoelectric 
phenomena.^ 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  compound  which  dis- 
sociates into  two  other  simple  substances  at  a  certain  temperature  and 
under  constant  pressure.  Then  if  at  any  instant  the  mass  of  the 
compound  present  in  the  mixture  be  m^  while  the  masses  of  the 
dissociated  elements  are  ni^  and  wig,  and  if  ^j,  ^^  4>3  be  the  corre- 
sponding thermodynamic  potentials  per  unit  mass  respectively,  we 
have  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  mixture 

Hence,  if  the  masses  m^,  mg,  m^  be  supposed  to  change  by  amounts 
dm^^  dm^,  and  dni^,  under  the  pressure  p  and  temperatiue  t,  we  have 

But  dm^,  diih^  dm.^  are  connected  by  the  equation  dm^  -f  dm^  +  dm^  =  0 ; 
so  that  if  w^f  w^,  2v^  denote  the  molecular  weights  of  the  compound 
and  its  constituents  respectively,  we  have 

^  A  full  exposition  of  the  theory  of  thermodynamic  potential  and  its  applications 
mil  be  foimd  in  M.  Diihem's  work,  Lc  PotciUiel  Thermadynamique  et  ses  Appliea- 
lionSf  Paris,  1886. 
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and  consequently  (1)  becomes 

Consequently,  if  the  quantity 

{wi  +  w^%  -  m;i*i  -  1^3*2 

is  positive,  a  change  in  which  dm^  is  negative  is  alone  possible,  whereas 
if  this  quantity  be  negative  the  only  change  possible  is  one  in  which 
7723  increases.     If  the  transformation  is  reversible,  then 

and  this  equation  represents  the  curve  of  dissociation  pressure.  The 
dissociation  pressure  is  thus  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  and  is 
independent  of  the  quantity  m^  of  the  original  compound  present,  and 
of  all  such  circumstances. 


SECTION   VIII 

GEOMETRICAL   REPRESENTATIONS — THERMODYNAMIC   DIAGRAMS 

AND   SURFACES 

820.  Plane  Diagrams.  —  The  advantage  of  the  graphic  method 
of  representing  the  state  of  a  substance  by  means  of  a  point  in  a 
plane  diagram,  and  the  elegance  of  the  method  in  concisely  represent- 
ing the  whole  history  of  a  transformation,  have  been  already  illustrated 
in  many  cases.  The  particular  case  of  Watt's  indicator  diagram  (Art. 
68),  in  which  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  are  taken  as  the  pressure 
and  volume  of  the  substance,  is  that  which  has  hitherto  been  most 
commonly  employed,  but  evidently  any  pair  of  the  five  quantities 
Pf  V,  T,  <^  U,  which  determine  the  condition  of  the  substance,  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  may  happen  that  for  one  problem 
the  representation  may  be  most  simply  represented  by  one  pair,  while 
for  another  problem  simplicity  and  elegance  will  be  most  easily  secured 
by  choosing  another  pair. 

Thus  when  p  and  v  are  taken,  as  in  Watt's  method,  the  lines  of 
constant  volume  {isometiics)  and  the  lines  of  constant  pressure  {isopiedics) 
are  systems  of  right  lines  parallel  to  the  two  axes  of  reference  respect- 
ively, while  the  lines  of  constant  temperature  (isoihennals),  the  lines 
of  constant  entropy  (isentropics),  and  the  lines  of  constant  internal 
energy  {isodynaviics  or  isenergics)  are  each  a  system  of  curved  lines 
of  some  particular  form  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

The  other  quantities  which  require  to  be  represented  on  the  diagram, 
and  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  transformation  rather  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  are  the  external  work  W  performed  by  the 
body,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  Q  supplied  to  it  in  passing  from  one 
state  to  another  through  some  intermediate  series  of  states.  In  the 
case  oi  SL  pv  diagram  the  work  is  represented  very  simply  by  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  path  of  the  body,  the  ordinates  at  its  extremities,  and 
the  axis  of  abscissae,  but  the  quantity  Q  is  not  so  simply  represented, 
as  it  depends  not  only  on  the  area  representing  the  work,  but  also  on 
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the  change  of  internal  energy.  Thus,  while  ^,  r,  t,  <^,  U  are  functions 
of  the  state  of  the  body,  the  quantities  W  and  Q  are  determined,  not 
by  the  state  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  but  by  the  whole  series  of 
states  through  which  the  body  passes  from  one  condition  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  t  and  <^  be  taken  as  co-ordinates,  the  isother- 
mals  and  isentropics  will  be  systems  of  right  lines  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  reference,  and  the  isometrics,  isopiestics,  and  isodynamics  will  be 
curves  of  some  particular  character  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
body.  The  quantity  Q  on  this  diagram  will  be  represented  (like  the 
quantity  W  on  the  pv  diagram)  by  the  area  included  between  the  path, 
the  ordinates  at  its  extremities,  and  the  axis  of  abscissa,  for  we  have 
dQ  =  Td<l>,  or 

m 

while  W  will  depend  on  this  area,  and  also  on  the  change  of  internal 
energy  experienced  by  the  substance  in  passing  from  its  initial  to  its 
final  condition. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  from  general  considerations  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  a  diagram  constructed  with  p  and  v  as  co- 
ordinates, and  that  constructed  with  r  and  <^ ;  the  work  and  quantity 
of  heat  being  represented  on  the  former  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  heat  and  work  are  represented  in  the  latter.  This 
also  appears  from  the  general  equations 

for  these  are  unaltered  when  for  r,  p,  W  we  write  </>,  -  t,  -  Q  respect- 
ively. Hence  in  bur  choice  of  co-ordinates  we  must  be  guided  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  simplicity  in  drawing  the  particular  lines 
necessary  to  the  problem  in  hand,  as  well  as  for  the  representation  of 
W  and  Q.  For  one  problem  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  take  p  and  r, 
while  for  another  it  may  be  much  more  simple  ^  to  take  t  and  <^,  or  v 
and  <^,  or  some  other  pair,  or  perhaps  some  fmictions,  of  the  quantities 
P,  V,  T,  <^,  U. 

When  the  substance  passes  through  a  complete  cycle,  and  returns 
to  its  initial  condition,  the  whole  external  work  done  is  represented  by 
the  area  of  the  cycle,  and  the  heat  supplied  is  the  equivalent  of  this 
(since  the  internal  energy  has  not  changed)  on  the  pv  diagram,  while 
the  whole  heat  supplied  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  cycle  on  the 
T<f>  diagram,  and  the  external  work  done  is  its  equivalent  For  this 
reason  the  pv  and   the  r<^  diagrams   claim  special  attention.      The 

'  When  T  and  <f>  are  used,  Carnot's  cycle  takes  tlie  exceedingly  simple  form  of  a 
rectangle. 
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importance  of  the  T<f>  diagram  is  also  indicated  by  the  general  con- 
sideration that,  although  work  may  be  transferred  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances (levers,  etc.)  from  systems  at  lower  pressures  to  others  at 
higher,  yet  by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  the  transference  of 
heat  can  only  take  place  from  bodies  at  higher  to  others  at  lower 
temperatures ;  so  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  quantity  of  work  performed,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  quantities  of  heat  as  well  as 
the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  received.  Hence,  if  in  any  par- 
ticular problem  several  heat  areas  have  to  be  considered,  it  is  very 
important  that  these  should  be  represented  simply. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  two  systems  we  may  take  the 
simple  case  of  a  perfect  gas.  In  this  case  we  have  pv  =  Rt,  and 
U  =  C„T.  Hence  the  isodynamic  lines  coincide  with  the  isothermals 
whatever  system  of  co-ordinates  be  chosen.  If  p  and  v  be  taken,  then 
the  isothermals  and  isentropics  are  given  respectively  by  the  equations 
pv  =  const,  and  pv^  =  const ;  but  if  t  and  <f>  be  taken  as  co-ordinates,  the 
curves  which  we  require  are  the  isometrics  and  isopiestics.  Now,  by 
Example  7,  p.  635,  we  have 

0=C,  log  T  +  R  log  v-l- const (1) 

and  consequently  if  the  volume  is  constant  this  gives  for  the  equation 
of  the  isometrics  on  the  T<f>  diagram 

0=Cr  log  T-l-const.        .        .         .  (isometrics) 

so  that  they  are  a  system  of  similar  logarithmic  curves.  So  also 
equation  (1)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

<t>  =  Cp  log  r  -  R  log  2^  +  const.        ....         (2) 

and  therefore  the  isopiestics  are  given  by  the  equation 

0  =  Cj^  log  r  +  const.        ....   (isopiestics) 

There  are  consequently  a  similar  family  of  logarithmic  curves.  The 
isodynamics  (as  in  this  case  they  coincide  with  the  isothermals)  are  a 
system  of  right  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  temperature. 

Exampks 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas,  if  any  ])air  of  the  (quantities  log  r,  log  py  log  t, 
log  U,  0,  be  chosen  as  co-ordinates,  sliow  that  the  isothermals,  isentropics, 
isometrics,  etc.,  are  all  right  lines. ^ 

^  Professor  J.  \V.  Gibbs,  Trans.  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scicvices^  vol. 
ii.  p.  325,  1871-73. 
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[In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  we  have 


log  p + log  V  -  log  T = const. 

log  U  -  log  T= const 
0  -  C,  log  T  -  R  log  !?=const. , 

and  these  equations  are  each  linear  in  the  quantities  mentioned  in  question.] 

2.  If  V  and  4>  be  taken  as  co-ordinates,  show  that  if  a  series  of  isodynamic  lines 
be  drawn  for  equal  infinitesimal  differences  of  energy,  then  any  series  of  right  lines 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  volume  are  divided  into  segments  inversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  while  any  series  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  entropy  are  divided  into 
segments  inversely  proportional  to  the  temperature. 
[This  follows  from  the  equations 


9  " 


321.  Charaeteristie  Surfaces. — When  a  plane  diagram  is  con- 
structed with  any  two  variables  which  determine  the  condition  of  a 
body  as  co-ordinates,  then  every  point  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram 
corresponds  to  a  perfectly  definite  state  of  the  body,  and  the  indicator 


Fig.  183. 

point  is  constrained  to  move  along  some  definite  curve  only-  when  the 
substance  is  forced  to  change  its  condition  under  some  fixed  law 
(for  example,  under  constant  temperature,  or  pressure,  etc.).  Now  if 
any  pair  of  the  quantities  p,  i;,  t,  </>,  U  be  taken  as  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates (or  any  two  functions  of  these  quantities  which  determine  the 
state  of  the  body),  which  for  generality  we  shall  call  x  and  y,  then  at 
any  given  point  on  the  plane  diagram  x  and  y  will  have  given  values 
corresponding  to  a  definite  state  of  the  substance,  so  that  the  remain- 
ing three  of  the  above  five  quantities  will  be  perfectly  determinate. 
Consequently,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram 
at  the  point  xy,  and  if  a  length  z  be  measured  along  it  to  represent  any 
one  of  the  other  quantities,  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  this  perpen- 
dicular in  space  will  be  a  surface  of  some  kind  depending  on  the 
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nature  of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  if  any  three  of  the  quan- 
tities p,  Vy  T,  </>,  U  be  taken  as  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  oi  d^ 
point  P  (Fig.  183)  in  space,  then  as  the  substance  passes  through  all 
possible  conditions  of  equilibrium,  the  point  x^  y,  z  will  describe  a  sur- 
face which  will  possess  certain  geometrical  properties  and  peculiarities 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Such  a  siurface  will  conse- 
quently exhibit  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  substance,  and  may 
be  termed  a  chardcteristic  surface. 

The  particular  case  in  which  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature 
are  taken  as  co-ordinates  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  92),  and  Uie 
functional  relation  /(p,  r,  t)  =  0,  already  termed  the  characteristic  equa- 
tion of  the  substance,  is  the  equation  of  this  surface.  For  example,  in  Uie 
case  of  a  perfect  gas  the  equation  of  this  surface  is  xy  =  'Eiz^  viz.  a  rect- 
angular hyperbolic  paraboloid  asymptotic  to  the  planes  xz  and  yz.  The 
quantities  p,  v,  r,  being  those  which  are  directly  measured  in  any  case, 
are  naturally  the  quantities  which  would  be  first  chosen  as  co-ordinates 
in  any  geometrical  representation  of  the  properties  of  a  substance  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  surface  determined  by  these  co-ordinates 
will  afford  the  most  comprehensive  and  elegant  representation  of  the 
properties  of  the  substance.  In  addition  we  possess  no  general  equa- 
tions connecting  p,  v,  t,  or  their  differential  coefficients,  whereas,  hy 
means  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  thermodynamics,  we  have  been 
led  to  general  differential  equations  connecting  certain  other  quantities. 
For  example,  we  have  the  fundamental  equation 

d\]  =  Td<f>'-pilu  .         .         .         .  .  .         ^1) 

,  0,  u  connecting  the  differentials  of  r,  </>,  U,  so  that  if  these  three  quantities 

^'       be  chosen  as  co-ordinates,  this  equation  is  the  differential  equation  of 

some  surface  of  the  form 

U=yi(r,0) (2) 

concerning  which  we  possess  at  once  certain  valuable  information. 
For  by  (1)  we  have 

(S)="'      ""^IJr^V-^       ....         (3) 

but  by  (2)  it  follows  that  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  at  any  point  are  proportional  ^  rf^»  T7»  "  1>  ^^^  consequently 

by  (3)  it  follows  that  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  at  any  point 
of  the  surface  are  proportional  tor,  -p,  -  I  respectively.  Hence,  with 
this  surface  the  volume,  entropy,  and  internal  energy  are  given  directly 
by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  the  surface,  and  the  remaining  pair  of 
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quantities,  viz.  the  pressure  and  temperature,  are  given  by  the  direction 
of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  same  point.  The  whole  five  quan- 
tities 'py  Vy  Ty  i^  ^5  are  thus  clearly  represented  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  manner. 

Another  advantage  of  the  v,  <^  U  co-ordinates  lies  in  the  fact  that  Additive 
each  of  them  possesses  the  additive  property.  Thus  in  a  system  the  ^"*^®  ^* 
volume  of  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  separate  parts 
into  which  it  may  Imb  divided ;  the  energy  of  the  whole  is  the  sum  of 
the  energies  of  its  separate  parts,  and  similarly  for  the  entropy.  For 
this  reason  it  follows  that  when  such  surfaces  are  constructed  for 
different  masses  in  the  same  condition,  these  surfaces  will  be  similar  to 
each  other,  and  their  linear  dimensions  will  be  simply  proportional  to 
the  masses  which  they  represent. 

The  surface  obtained  by  using  t?,  <^,  U  as  co-ordinates  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  Professor  J.  Willard  Gibbs,^  and  its 
properties  will  be  considered  briefly  in  the  following  article.  At 
present  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  any  one  of  the  equivalent 
forms  of  the  equation  efU  =  tc?<^  -  j^rfr,  viz.  with  the  notation  of 
Art.  307, 

dj  =  -<t>dT'pdv (4) 

dy'=     Td<f>-\-vdp (5) 

d^=      vdp-<pdT (6) 

yields  a  surface  which  possesses  properties  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  which  yields  definite  information  as  to  its  condition.  Thus 
using  (4),  if  t?,  t,  ^  be  taken  as  co-ordinates,  it  follows  that  the  entropy 
and  pressure  corresponding  to  any  point  are  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and  similarly  in  (5),  when  p,  <^  J^  are 
taken  as  co-ordinates,  the  direction  of  the  normal  determines  r  and  v, 
while  in  (6),  with  j9,  t,  4>  as  co-ordinates,  the  volume  and  entropy  are 
determined  by  the  normal. 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  considerable  choice  of  surfaces,  and 
that  employed  for  any  particular  purpose  can  be  selected  to  suit  the 
problem  in  hand.  Of  course  other  surfaces  may  be  constructed  with 
any  three  functions  of  the  quantities  ^,  i;,  r,  </>,  U  as  co-ordinates  as  may 
be  found  convenient. 

322.  Gibbs's  Model. — The  characteristic  surface  or  thermodynamic 
model  obtained  by  taking  r,  <^  U  for  co-ordinates  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  Professor  J.  Willard  Gibbs.^  It  may  be  remarked  at 
once  that  in  constructing  such  a  surface  with  regard  to  three  mutually 
rectangular  planes — viz.  the  plane  of  zero  volume,  the  plane  of  zero 

^  J.  W.  Oibbs,  Trans,  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  382, 
1871-73. 
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entropy,  and  the  plane  of  zero  energ}* — that  of  zero  volume  alone  is 
definite,  while  those  of  zero  entropy  and  energy  are  arbitrary,  for  both 
of  these  quantities  include  an  arbitrary  constant.  However,  when  the 
planes  of  reference  are  chosen,  any  point  on  this  surface  corresponds 
to  a  definite  condition  of  the  substance,  and  as  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  represent  the  volume,  entropy,  and  internal  energy  of  the  mass, 
it  follows  that  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  volume  cuts  the 
surface  in  a  line  of  constant  volume  or  isometric  cijrve.  Similarly  the 
isentropics  and  isodynamics  are  the  curves  in  which  the  surface  is  cut 
by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  entropy  and  energy  respectively. 
Two  systems  of  lines  still  remain  for  representation,  viz.  the  iso- 
thermals  and  the  isopiestics,  and  these  can  be  very  simply  obtained 
from  the  conditions 

For  if  U  =/(«',  </>)  be  the  equation  of  the  surface,  then  if  r  be  regarded 
as  a  constant,  the  relation  between  U  and  </>  will  be  the  equation  of  the 
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isometric  curve  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  volume,  and  if  a  tangent  line  be  drawn  to  this  curve  at 
any  point,  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  this  line  to 

the  axis  of  entropy  will  be  ( 3^ )  •     Hence  if  we  refer  to  this  as  the 

slope  of  the  curve  at  the  ix)int  in  question,  we  can  say  that  the  temper- 
ature at  any  point  P  (Fig.  184)  is  measiu-ed  by  the  slope  of  the 
isometric  passing  through  that  point,  and  in  the  same  way  the  pressure 
is  measured  by  the  slope  of  the  isentropic. 

The  isothermal  curves  on  the  model  are  consequently  such  that  if 
a  tangent  line  be  drawn  to  the  siuiace  at  any  point  of  one  of  them. 
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and  in  such  a  direction  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  volume, 
then  the  inclination  of  this  line  to  the  axis  of  entropy  is  the  same  at 
all  points  of  the  isothermal  curve.     The  whole  system  of  such  tangent 
lines  to  any  isothermal  forms  a  system  of  lines,  or  a  cylinder  of  rays, 
parallel-  to  a  line  in  the  plane  <^U,  and  this  cylinder  obviously  has 
ring -contact   with    the   surface,    the   curve   of    contact    being    the 
isothermal   curve.      Hence  we   are    led    to  Maxwell's^    method  of  Theiao- 
representing   the  isothermal  curves  on   this   surface,  viz.  place  the  *^«™*^ 
model   in    the  sunshine   and    turn  it    so  that    the    sun's    rays    are  piestics. 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  entropy  and  energy,  and  make  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  entropy  whose  tangent  is  proportional  to  the  temperature. 
Then  if  we  trace  on  the  surface  the  boundary  of  h'ghf  and  shadow  the 
temperature  at  all  points  of  this  line  will  be  the  same. 

Similarly  the  lines  of  constant  pressure  are  found  •  by  drawing 
tangent  lines  to  the  surface  in  such  a  direction  that  they  all  are 
imrallel  to  the  plane  of  energy  and  volume,  and  make  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  volume  whose  trigonometrical  tangent  measures  the  pres- 
sure. This  system  of  parallel  lines  forms  a  cylinder  whose  line  of 
contact  with  the  surface  is  an  isopiestic. 

Of  the  various  parts  of  a  complete  thermodynamic  model  one 
region  consists  of  points  which  refer  to  the  body  when  altogether  in 
the  solid  state,  another  to  the  liquid  condition,  and  a  third  to  the 
gaseous.  Besides  these  three  parts  of  the  surface  there  are  other  surface 
tracts  which  refer  to  the  body  when  it  is  changing  state  and  exists  as  ^^^^' 
a  mixture  of  the  solid  and  liquid,  or  liquid  and  vapour,  or  solid  and 
vapour,  or  finally  as  a  mixture  of  the  three  states — solid,  liquid,  and 
vapour.  We  shall  now  consider  the  general  character  of  these  various 
parts,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  refer  to  those  portions 
which  represent  the  solid,  liquid,  and  vapour  as  the  parts  S,  L,  and  V 
of  the  surface  respectively,  while  we  shall  refer  to  that  portion  which 
represents  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  as  the  part  SL,  to  that  which 
represents  the  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapour  as  LV,  to  that  represent- 
ing the  solid  and  vapour  as  SV,  and  to  that  representing  a  mixture  of 
all  three  states  as  SLV. 

Every  point  on  the  part  S  represents  a  definite  condition  of  the 
body  when  altogether  in  the  solid  state,  and  this  portion  is  bounded 
partly  by  a  line  at  every  point  of  which  fusion  is  about  to  occur,  and 
partly  by  a  line  at  each  point  of  which  the  substance  is  about  to 
sublime.  The  portion  S  may  not,  however,  be  completely  enclosed 
by  these  lines,  for  if  anything  like  continuity  of  state  exists  between 
the  liquid  and  solid  conditions,  such  as  Andrews  proved  to  exist 

1  J.  C.  Maxwell,  Theory  of  HeaL 
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between  the  liquid  and  gaseous,  then  the  part  S  will  be  united  to  the 
part  L  of  the  surface  by  a  neck  or  isthmus  in  which  no  discontinuitj 
of  curvature  exists. 

Similarly  the  portion  L  of  the  surface  will  be  bounded  partly  by  a 
line  along  which  solidification  is  about  to  take  place,  and  partly  by  a 
line  at  every  point  of  which  the  substance  is  about  to  vaporise.  These 
two  lines  do  not  completely  enclose  L,  for  in  one  region  this  part  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  portion  V  which  represents  the  condition  of  the 
substance  when  it  is  completely  vaporised,  in  accordance  with  the 
experiments  of  Andrews.  The  part  L  is  thus  united  to  V  by  a  neck 
of  surface  presenting  no  discontinuity,  so  that  through  this  neck  V 
may  be  regarded  kq  a  continuation  of  L,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
united  to  S  by  a  similar  neck,  and  that  V  is  united  to  S  in  the  same 
way. 

The  regions  between  S,  L,  and  V  are  filled  up  by  those  parts  of 
the  surface  (SL,  LV,  etc.)  which  represent  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
stance when  changing  state.  The  portion  LV  stretches  from  the  fringe 
of  L  to  the  fringe  of  V,  and  its  lines  of  junction  with  L  and  V  are  the 
lines  already  referred  to,  along  one  of  which  vaporisation  is  about  to 
begin,  and  on  the  other  of  which  it  is  completed.  These  two  lines  form 
what  we  shall  call  the  LV  Muple,  and  along  these  lines  the  curvature  of 
the  surface  suddenly  changes  so  that  they  form  lines  of  discontinuity  of 
curvature  on  the  surface  regarded  as  a  whole.  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction we  may  refer  to  these  two  lines  as  the  L  b'ne  and  the  V  line 
respectively  of  the  LV  couple.  Similarly  the  part  of  the  surface 
which  applies  to  the  change  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid  is  enclosed 
by  a  pair  of  lines,  the  SL  couple,  while  the  part  representing  sublima- 
tion is  bounded  by  another  pair,  viz.  the  SV  couple. 

With  this  notation  we  can  say  that  to  any  point  A  on  the  L  line 
of  the  LV  couple  there  is  a  corresjxjnding  point  B  on  the  V  line  of 
the  same  couple.     At  A  vaponsation  under  certain  conditions  is  about 
to  begin,  and  at  B  it  is  completed.     Now  change  of  state  takes  place 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  operation,  and  consequently  the  plane  which  touches 
the  part  L  of  Gibbs's  model  at  the  point  A  also  touches  the  part  V  at 
the  j)oint  B,  since  the  direction  of  this  plane  is  determined  by  p  and  t. 
Further,  this  plane  touches  the  LV  tract  of  the  surface  all  along  the 
line  AB,  for  at  every  point  of  this  line  the  pressure  and  temperature 
have  the  same  values.     Thus,  if  a  plane  be  drawn  to  touch  L,  and  also 
to  touch  V,  this  plane  will  have  line-contact  with  LV,  and  the  line  of 
contact  AB  (Fig.  185)  will  be  such  that  any  point  P  on  it  represents 
a  definite  mixture  of  the  liquid  and  vapour,  and  the  point  P  divides 
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AB  into  segments  such  that  P  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  mass  pLiued  at  A  und  the  gaseous  portion  placed  at  B. 

s  A  moves  along  the  L  lino  of  the  LV  couple  B  moves  along  the  Devela 
V  line,  and  the  line  AB  Bweeps  out  the  LV  part  of  the  surface.  This  "  ""^ 
part  of  the  surface  is  a  portion  of  what  is  called  a  developable  surface, 
(Mid  may  be  regarded  aa  developed  in  the  following  manner.  Let  4 
tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  touch  both  L  and  V  (this  will  be  a  doal| 
tangent  plane),  and  let  this  plane  roll  on  L  and  T,  maintaining  o 
with  both,  then  this  plane  as  it  passes  through  its  consecutive  positia 
will  envelop  a  deve!o|iable  surface,  viz.  the  surface  LV. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  tracts  which  represent  the  roixtm 
of  solid    and    liquid    and  solid    and    vapour.      Each   of  these   tra 
(Pig.  185)  «s  a  developable  surface,  the  tangent  plane  touches  it  aloB 
a  line,  and  any  point  on  one  of  them  represents  a  definite  mixture^ 
two  states  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Finally,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  which  possesses  11 
ature,     This  portion  is  a.  plane  triangle  and  corresponds  to  the  t 


..  312X  or  that  condition  in  which  the  substance  can  exist 
mnultaneously  in    the    solid,    liquid,  and  gaseous  states.      For  if  a 
plane  bo  drawn  to  touch  8  nnd  also  to  touch  L,  then  its  this  plane 
OR  8  and  L,  it  is  possible  that  in  one  position  it  may  also  coma 
contact  with  V.    In  this  position  the  three  points  of  contact  will  fi 
pUne  Irbnglo  SLV  (Fig.  185),  such  that  its  vertices  are  points  whid 
represent  conditions  of  the  substance,  at  one  of  which  it  is  altogetb 
■olid,  at  another  liquid,  and  at  the  third  vapour.     Any  p< 

[  this  triangle  represents  a  definite  mixture  of  solid  and  liqui 
2  Y 
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any  point  on  another  liquid  and  vapour,  and  any  point  on  the  third 
solid  and  vapour,  whereas  any  point  within  the  triangle  represents  a 
definite  mixture  of  the  three  states,  such  that  the  point  in  question  is 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masses  of  solid,  liquid,  and  vapour  placed 
at  the  corresponding  vertices  of  the  triangle. 

The  plane  of  this  triangle  might  be  supposed  to  start  rolling  on 
any  pair  of  the  parts  S,  L,  V,  so  that  if  it  begins  to  roll  round  a 
certain  side  of  the  triangle  it  will  generate  the  SL  developable  region, 
starting  round  another  edge  it  will  develop  the  LV  region,  and  round 
the  third  the  SV  region.  However,  as  the  two  lines  of  the  LV  couple 
approach  each  other  and  ultimately  unite  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
curve  (Andrews),  it  follows  that  as  the  tangent  plane  rolls  on  L  and 
y,  the  points  of  contact  A  and  B  approach  each  other  and  ultimately 
coincide  at  a  point  C  where  the  two  lines  of  the  LV  couple  unite 
The  point  C  (Fig.  185)  is  the  critical  point  for  the  fluid  state,  and  if 
the  tangent  plane  be  allowed  to  roll  beyond  this  point  it  wiU  touch 
the  surface  in  a  single  point.  The  substance  is  here  homogeneous  and 
belongs  to  the  neck  of  continuity  connecting  L  and  V. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  SL  couple  and  the  SV  couple,  and 
if  the  lines  of  these  couples  imite  so  that  each  couple  forms  a  con- 
tinuous curve,  then  the  points  of  junction  are  the  critical  p>oint8  ior 
the  SL  and  SV  conditions.  Further,  the  vertices  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  points  of  contact  of  the  triple  tangent  plane  SLV  are 
points  at  which  the  substance  is  all  solid,  all  liquid,  and  all  vapour 
respectively,  and  they  are  consequently  points  in  which  the  lines  of 
the  three  couples  meet  in  pairs.  Thus  the  S  line  of  the  SL  couple 
and  the  S  line  of  the  SV  couple  intersect  at  one  vertex,  and  the 
other  corresponding  pairs  of  lines  intersect  at  the  other  vertices. 

323.  Surface  of  Stability. — When  any  thermodynamic  model  is 
constructed  with  three  chosen  co-ordinates  the  values  of  any  jxiir  may 
be  chosen  arbitrarily,  but  when  these  are  given  the  value  of  the  third  is 
completely  determined.  It  may  happen  that  for  given  values  of  two 
there  may  be  more  than  one  corresponding  value  of  the  third,  but  in 
this  case  the  corresponding  values  of  the  third  are  perfectly  definite, 
otherwise  all  consideration  of  the  surface  would  be  illusory.  The 
points  of  any  such  surface  consequently  represent  all  conditions  of  the 
substance  which  are  possible  and  consistent  with  equilibrium.  To  fix 
our  ideas  let  us  suppose  that  the  quantities  p,  r,  t  are  taken  as  co- 
ordinates, then  when  values  of  j>  and  v  are  chosen  corresponding  to 
any  point  in  the  plane  pv  we  say  that  there  is  some  value  (or  values) 
of  T  corresponding  to  equilibrium,  and  by  erecting  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  pv  at  the  point  in  question,  and  measuring  off  a  length  which 
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represenU  tbis  tfimperalure,  a  definite  point  is  obtained,  which  is  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  model.  Now  when  we  say  that  to  given 
values  of  ^  and  v  there  is  a  corrosiionding  value  of  t,  we  merely  atato 
thnt  there  is  a  definite  condition  p,  v,  t  of  the  snbatance,  in  which  it  is 
in  equilibrium,  or  that  when  the  pressure  and  volume  have  vahies  f 
and  V  then  the  temperature  must  have  a  certain  value  r  and  no  other. 
For  given  values  of  j)  and  v  and  a  varying  value  of  t  the  point  p,  v,  t 
is  constrained  to  move  along  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  pi; 
and  the  point  (or  points)  where  this  line  meets  the  surface  of  the 
model  is  the  point  which  represents  the  condition  of  e([uilibrium  of 
the  substance  when  its  pressure  is  p  and  its  volume  v.  If  the  sub- 
stance were  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  represented  by  any  other  point 
on  this  line  equilibrium  would  not  exist  until  the  point  moved  to  the 
eurfacB. 

The  surface  described  in  the  preceding  article,  or  a  corresponding 
surface  constructed  with  other  co-ordinates,  is  such  that  the  condition 
of  the  substance  at  every  point  of  it  is  one  of  stable  equilibrium,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  surface  of  stability.  If  the  condition  of  the 
substance  be  imagined  to  be  represented  by  any  jwint  in  the  si)aee 
inside  or  outside  the  surface,  this  condition  will  not  be  one  of  equili- 
brium, or  if  the  substance  hap[>ened  to  exist  in  such  a  state  the 
eqtiiJibrium  in  this  state  would  be  unstable.  Such  cases  of  unstable 
equilibrium  are  presented  in  superheated  globules  of  liquids  and 
supersaturated  solutions  of  salts,  or  over-cooled  liquids  and  vapours, 
and  the  points  re))rBsenting  them  will  not  lie  on  tho  model  we  have 
constructed,  but  will  constitute  a  locus  outside  the  surface  of  the  moilel 
mmilar  to  the  theoretic  part  of  the  isothermal  line  conceived  by  Pro- 
feasor  James  Thomson  (BMND,  Fig.  115,  p,  395).  The  substance  at 
any  point  of  this  lino  is  in  unstable  oquilibnum,  and  if  disturbed  will 
rapidly  change  its  condition  tilt  the  indicator  point  reaches  the  line  of 
stability  BD.  Thus  wo  might  imagine  the  portions  S,  L,  V  of  the 
thermodynamic  model  to  be  parts  of  one  continuous  surface  so  as  to 
be  united,  not  by  the  developable  sheet*  SL,  LV,  SV  already  described, 
but  by  [xirtions  similar  to  the  James  Thomson  part  of  the  isothei-maI 
BMND  (Fig.  115).  These  new  tracta,  together  with  the  portions 
6,  L,  V,  constitute  one  continuous  surface  which  exhibits  no  discon- 
tinuity of  curvature  along  the  line  couples  Hh,  LV,  and  SV ;  but  the 
points  of  these  tracts,  although  they  represent  conditions  of  equilibrium 
vhich  may  be  realised  under  certain  circumstances,  are  nevertheless 
ktates  of  imstable  equilibrium.' 

*  TIiB  iH|uiUbHiim  of  ■  ■yatciii  niiy  Iw  itahh  for  very  kihilII  disliirluuicca  attd  un- 
able for  jisjJtcomiiite  ot  siiy  cuiiaiil»ral(le  niigiiitnils — tlivt  is,  vqailibrium  may 
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Thus  the  portions  S,  L,  V  of  the  model,  together  with  the  develop- 
able sheets  SL,  LY,  and  YS,  represent  all  possible  conditions  of  stable 
equilibrium,  from  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are  constructed,  and 
all  other  points  of  space  represent  conditions  (a)  in  which  change  is 
taking  place,  or  (ft)  in  which,  if  equilibrium  exists,  it  is  essentially 
unstable. 

In  the  case  of  an  isolated  body,  or  system,  thermal  and  mechanical 
equilibrium  must  always  be  established  during  any  spontaneous  changes 
in  such  a  way  that  the  point  representing  the  state  of  the  system 
moves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  energy,  for  since  the 
system  is  isolated  its  energy  must  remain  constant  (the  term  energy 
here  including  all  forms  under  which  it  appears  in  the  system). 
Hence  if  a  body,  or  system,  be  left  to  itself — that  is,  if  it  neither  gives 
Isolated  ©nergy  to,  nor  receives  energy  from,  other  bodies  —  then  the  path 
system,  described  by  the  system  in  passing  from  one  condition  to  another  must 
be  an  isodynamic  line.  This  line  may  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  model,  or  it 
may  not,  but  if  the  initial  and  final  conditions  are  states  of  equilibrium, 
the  extremities  of  the  line  must  be  situated  on  the  surface,  whereas  if 
the  whole  line  lies  on  the  surface  every  state  passed  through  during  the 
transformation  is  one  of  equilibrium,  and  the  path  is  an  equilibrium 
path. 

Hence,  as  far  as  considerations  of  energy  alone  guide  us,  the  system 
may  pass  of  itself  from  any  condition  A  to  any  other  B,  if  A  and  B 
are  on  the  same  isodynamic  line,  but  thermal  equilibrium  is  always 
established  by  conduction  of  heat  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  parts 
of  the  system,  and  this  entails  an  increase  of  entropy,  so  that  the 
system  cannot  pass  of  itself  from  A  to  B,  even  though  these  points  are 
on  the  same  isodynamic  line,  unless  the  entropy  at  B  is  greater  than 
the  entropy  at  A.  This  consideration  consequently  determines  the 
direction  in  which  the  transformation  must  take  place,  viz.  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  entropy. 

In  reasoning  about  a  system  passing  from  one  condition  to  another 
"  of  itself "  it  is  all-important  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
expression,  and  if  it  is  to  have  any  just  signification  it  should  mean 
that  during  the  transformation  it  is  isolated  from  other  systems,  and 
consequently  neither  receives  nor  parts  with  energy.  Now  the  whole 
energy  of  a  system  may  be  allocated  under  several  heads,  such  as  the 
lis  viva  of  its  constituent  masses,  the  molecular  energy  which  in  part 

exist  and  will  not  be  broken  by  disturbances  below  a  certain  limit.  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  limit  that  renders  possible  the  existence  of  those  states  which  we  term 
unstable,  such  as  superheated  drops  or  supersaturated  vapours,  and  it  is  probably 
determined  by  such  magnitudes  as  the  size  of  a  molecule,  and  the  distance  through 
which  molecular  forces  are  sensible. 
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constitutes  the  sensible  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  so-called  potential 
energy  which  depends  on  its  configuration,  etc.  The  mode  or  portion  Partition 
of  the  whole  energy  with  regard  to  these  various  constituents  probably  e^e^^ 
determines  whether  the  condition  of  the  system  is  one  of  equilibrium, 
and  also  whether  this  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable.  Thus  when 
a  system  is  in  stable  equilibrium  the  energy  is  probably  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  an  average  is  struck  between  kinetic  and  potential,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  vibrating  elastic  solid  in  which  the  energy  is  half 
kinetic  and  half  potential.  If,  however,  the  energy  happens  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  any  other  manner  so  that  the  portion  existing  in  one 
department  is  too  small,  while  that  in  another  is  too  greats  as  com- 
pared with  this  average,  then  the  equilibrium,  if  it  exists  under  such 
conditions,  will  be  unstable. 

Some  such  partition  of  the  energy  as  this  would  appear  to  exist  in 
those  unstable  conditions  of  superheated  liquid  globules,  etc.,  which 
are  represented  by  the  James  Thomson  part  of  the  isothermal  (Fig. 
115).  Thus  at  a  point  M  the  temperature  is  too  high  for  the 
conditions  of  pressure  and  volume  under  which  the  substance  exists 
— that  is,  too  large  a  share  of  the  energy  is  apportioned  to  the  sen- 
sible heat  department,  and  the  explosion  of  the  globule  to  a  condition 
on  the  line  BD  is  merely  the  result  of  the  redistribution  of  the 
energy  in  the  average  manner.  Similarly  at  N  the  temperature  is  too 
low,  and  too  small  a  portion  of  the  energy  exists  as  sensible  heat.  At 
this  point  the  vapour  is  over-cooled,  and  collapse  takes  place  until  the 
sensible  heat  has  obtained  its  proper  share. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  of  a 
substance  is  one  in  which  the  whole  energy  is  divided  into  its  several 
constituents  in  such  a  way  that  some  average  is  struck  in  its  partition, 
and  all  the  states  of  stable  equilibrium  are  represented  by  the  surface 
of  the  model  which  consists  of  parts  S,  L,  V,  referring  to  the  condition 
of  the  substance  when  homogeneous  throughout,  together  with  three 
developable  tracts  SL,  LV,  VS,  and  the  plane  triangle  SLV,  referring 
to  conditions  of  heterogeneity  in  which  the  substance  exists  in  two  or 
three  different  states  simultaneously.  On  this  surface  there  is  a  dis- 
continuity of  curvature  where  S,  L,  V  join  the  developable  sheets,  but 
the  surface  may  be  made  continuous  if  the  energy  is  apportioned 
among  its  several  constituents  in  a  different  manner.  The  parts  S,  L,  V 
can  thus  be  joined  by  sheets  SL,  LV,  VS,  which  form,  with  S,  L,  V,  a 
continuous  surface  exhibiting  no  discontinuity  of  curvature,  but  the 
points  of  these  new  sheets  correspond  to  a  partition  of  energy  which 
is  inconsistent  with  stability. 
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In  conclusion,  we  give  the  following  example  (after  Professor  Gibbs)  in  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  model  may  be  employed  in  the  deduction  of  thermo- 
dynamic   formula.      Let  L  and  V   (Fig.  186)    be  two 
corresponding   points   on    the    LY  couple  —  at   L  Uie 
substance  is  entirely  liquid,  and  at  Y  it  is  all  Tapour, 
the  change  of  state  taking  place  along    the  line  LV. 
Through    L  and  Y  draw  planes    perpendicular  to  the 
axes  of  volume  and  entropy  respectively.     These  planes 
will  meet  in  a  line  AB  piu^el  to  the  axis  of  energy. 
Further,  let  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  along  the 
line    LY  be  ALY,  and    let  A'LY  be    the   consecutiTe 
tangent  plane.    Then  if  LB  and  YC  be  drawn  perpen- 
V    dicular  to  AB,  these  lines  will  be  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
4>  and  v  respectively.     But  since  p  and  r  are  represented 
in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  684)  it- follows  that 


therefore 


and  consequently 


AC 


,       AB 
andr=gj-. 


dp  = 


AA' 


CV* 


andc^r= 


AA' 
BL' 


dp  _  BL  __  01  —  01 
dT~cy  v^-vi' 


But  0s  -  01  is  the  change  of  entropy  in  passing  from  L  to  Y,  and  is  consequently 
equal  to  L/r  where  L  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation,  so  that  we  have  the  funda- 
mental equation 

dp_       L 


SECTION   IX 

ON   THE  ABSOLUTE  SCALE   OF  TEMPERATURE 

324.  Introduction.  —  The  idea  of  an  absolute  scale  of  tempera- 
tiu-e,  independent  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  substance,  has 
been  briefly  introduced  in  Art.  290,  and  this  scale  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  any  other  founded  arbitrarily  on  the  effects  of  heat 
on  a  property  of  some  particular  substance  chosen  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. In  the  scale  of  temperature  proposed  in  Art.  17,  equal 
differences  of  temperature  are  measured  by  equal  increments  of  volume 
of  a  fluid  enclosed  in  a  glass  measuring  flask,  and  the  number  repre- 
senting the  temperature  of  a  body  on  such  an  instrument  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  particular  fluid  employed.  Each  fluid  will  furnish 
a  scale  possessing  a  zero  determined  by  the  minimum  volume  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  scales  furnished  by  different  instruments  will  agree 
neither  in  their  zero  nor  throughout  their  length.  For  this  reason 
some  particular  substance  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  construction  of  a 
standard  thermometer,  and  for  this  purpose  a  permanent  gas  was  found 
to  possess  special  advantages. 

^-  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  thermometry,  proposed  by  Lord 
*1[elvin  from  thermodynamic  considerations  (Art.  290),  is  independent 
of  the  properties  of  any  substance  (and  in  this  sense  absolute),  and  we 
have  seen  that  if  we  possessed  a  substance  which  rigorously  obeyed 
the  laws  of  a  perfect  gas,^  then  a  thermometer  constructed  with  this 
substance  so  as  to  measure  equal  changes  of  temperature  by  equal 
changes  of  volume  under  constant  pressure,  or  by  equal  changes  of 
pressure  at  constant  volume,  would  give  a  scale  such  that  the  ratio 
of  any  two  temperatures  on  it  (measured  from  the  zero  of  the  instru- 
ment) is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  taken  in  and  ejected 
by  a  perfect  thermodynamic  engine  working  between  these  limits  of 
temperature.    Ck)nsequently,  if  we  possessed  a  substance  which  behaved 

^  That  is  Boyle's  law,  and  has  R  constant  and  y  constant,  or  the  two  specific 
heats  constant. 
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as  a  so-called  perfect  gas  even  for  some  limited  range  of  temperature, 
then  by  constructing  a  thermometer  with  this  substance  and  graduating 
it  within  this  range  into  degrees  of  any  arbitrary  length,  the  scale 
could  be  extended  in  both  directions  outside  this  range,  and  the 
position  of  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  could  be  determined. 

Thus  if  air  obeyed  the  gaseous  laws  rigorously  between  the  freezing 
point  and  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  if  this  interval  of  temperature 
be  represented  by  100,  and  if  a  be  the  expansion  for  1*^,  then  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  freezing  point  would  be  1/a,  and  that  of 
the  boiling  point  100  +  1 /a.  But  since  air  obeys  the  gaseous  laws 
only  approximately  between  these  limits,  the  position  of  the  absolute 
zero  determined  from  the  expansion  of  air  in  this  manner  is  only 
approximate,  and  its  true  position  can  be  determined  only  by  observing 
the  manner  in  which  air  deviates  from  these  laws.  W^en  this  has 
been  determined  the  corresponding  correction  can  be  applied  to  the 
previous  approximate  scale  of  the  air  thermometer,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  graduated  according  to  the  absolute  scale. 

325.  First  Example. — Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of 
the  experiments  by  which  Lord  Kelvin  and  Joule  determined  this 
correction,  and  reduced  the  indications  of  the  air  thermometer  to  the 
absolute  scale,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  mention  some  general  methods 
by  which  the  absolute  temperature  r  may  be  deduced  in  terms  of 
quantities  which  are  capable  of  being  determined  without  the  aid  of 
any  previously-constructed  scale  of  temperature.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  possess  any  thermodynamic  relation,  or  any 
equation  involving  t  and  other  quantities  which  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  p  and  f,  then  each  such  relation  furnishes  a  means  of  esti- 
mating T  when  the  other  quantities  are  known. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  the  equation  of  Art.  309,  viz. — 

in  which  t\  and  v^  are  expressible  in  terms  of  ^;,  and  where  L  is  a 
quantity  of  heat  expressed  in  dynamical  units,  and  requires  for  its 
estimation  no  previously-constructed  scale  of  temperature,  we  see  that 
T  is  here  expressed  in  terms  of  quantities  which  are  capable  of  measure- 
ment, and  which  are  independent  of  all  methods  of  reckoning  temj>era- 
ture.     Integrating  this  equation  we  obtain 
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and  consequently 


This  furnishes  the*absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  any  pressure 
(t?p  f?2j  and  L  beinglexpressible  in  terms  of  p)  of  the  mixture  of  liquid 
and  saturated  vapour,  and  the  same  pressure  will  correspond  to  some 
determinate  temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale,  or  any  other  scale, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  scale  with  any  other  may  be  effected. 

In  no  case,  however,  has  the  specific  volume  of  a  saturated  vapour 
been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  the  graduation  of 
a  steam  thermometer  (Art.  85)  in  this  manner,  and  the  foregoing 
•  equation  has  been  employed  so  far  rather  for  the  calculation  of  satur- 
ated vapour  densities  than  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  absolute 
thermometry,  and  until  the  necessary  experimental  data  have  been 
obtained  with  much  greater  accuracy,  the  steam  thermometer  cannot 
compete  with  any  permanent  gas  thermometer  in  furnishing  an  approxi- 
mate estimation  of  temperature  on  the  absolute  scale. 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  have  employed  for  the  expression  of 
T  any  one  of  the  thermodynamic  relations  of  Art.  307,  or  any  other 
equation  involving  t,  and  quantities  which  can  be  measured  without 
reference  to  a  scale  of  temperature.  The  foregoing  is  the  case  of  the 
steam  thermometer,  and  the  substance  exists  simultaneously  in  two 
distinct  states.  When  the  state  is  uniform,  the  second  thermodynamic 
relation  may  be  applied,  and  the  latent  heat  of  isothermal  expansion 
replaces  the  latent  heat  of  change  of  state. 

326.  Second  Example.  —  As  a  further  illustration  we  shall 
sketch  another  instructive  example  cited  by  Lord  Kelvin.^  This 
includes  the  foregoing,  and  is  the  case  of  a  substance  subject  to  a 
stress  which  is  a  uniform  pressure  in  all  directions.  Thus  if  we 
take  p  and  v  for  independent  variables  in  the  equation 

we  have 

rd<f>=^dp+(^^pyv        .         .         .         .         (1) 

Consequently  the  equation  of  the  adiabatic  lines  traced  in  the  plane 
pv  must  be 

*  Art.  '*  Heat,"  Etiq/,  BrU.    This  portion  of  the  article  deals  with  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature,  and  is  particularly  vigorous. 
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Now  if  we  know  dUjdp  and  dUjdv  for  all  values  of  p  and  r,  then 
equation  (2)  yields  the  value  of  dpjdv  at  any  point,  and  hence  we 

know  the  direction  at  this  point  of 
the  tangent  to  the  adiabatic  curve 
passing  through  it.  By  passing  in 
this  direction  to  the  consecutive 
point  p-hdpf  v-{-dv,  the  direction 
of  the  new  tangent  may  be  found 
in  like  manner,  and  the  whole  curre 
<^  =  const,  may  be  traced.  Start- 
ing out  from  any  other  point  in  the 
plane,  another  adiabatic  curve  may 
be  traced,  and  the  whole  family  of 
them,  <t>ii  <f>2t  i>9  6te-»  may  be  drawn 
in  the  same  manner  (Fig.  187). 


Fig.  187. 


Now  equation  (1)  gives 


dp 


IrfU  .  d4>    l(d}3 ^\ 


consequently  to  determine  t  we  have  either  of  the  equations 


""  dpi  dp 


)lt 


(5) 


(4) 


Hence  if  dfj>ldp  and  dff>ldv  can  be  evaluated  for  all  values  of  p  and  r, 
then  either  of  the  equations  (3)  and  (4)  gives  t  explicitly  for  any  par- 
ticular values  of  p  and  v. 

Now  in  tracing  the  adiabatic  curves  as  above,  some  arbitrary  con- 
stant value  of  <^  was  attached  to  each  curve  of  the  system,  and  the  hiw 
controlling  the  variation  of  <^  in  passing  from  one  curve  of  the  system 
to  another  cannot  be  ascertained  unless  we  know  more  than  U  as  a 
function  of  p  and  v.  The  only  other  relation  that  can  be  foimd  for 
any  given  substance  before  a  scale  of  temperature  is  established  is  the 
relation  connecting  p  and  v  at  constant  temperature,  and  this  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  a  single  thermoscope  without  any  scale  of 
temperature  attached. 

Thus  if  for  any  one  arbitrary  constant  temperature  Tq  the  iso- 
thermal relation  between  j5  and  v  is  p=f{v)y  then  by  (4)  we  have 


d<f>     1  fdV     ^,  ,^ 


(5) 
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in  which  dUjdv  can  be  made  a  function  of  v  alone  by  means  of  the 
equation  p  =^f).     Conaequently  by  integration  of  (5)  we  find 

«=^{K(«)  +  ') (fl) 

where  F(r)  is  a  known  function  of  c,  and  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 
Hence  if  the  ewTvn  ]' ~ /{t)  be  traced  (MN,  Fig.  187),  it  will  cut  each  of 
the  family  of  adiabatics  previoiisly  drawn,  and  if  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion with  any  pair  have  abecissje  r,  and  v^  the  difference  of  entropy 
on  the  corresponding  curves  will  be 


=  -i|F(P,)-F(.i,)}. 


Thus  the  change  of  entropy  in  passing  from  one  curve  to  another  of 
the  family  of  adiabatics  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  arbitrary  con- 
stant Tu,  and  when  i^  is  known  in  this  manner  the  absolute  tomporaturo 
is  furnished  explicitly  as  a  function  of  ji  and  if  by  either  of  the  equa- 
tions (3)  and  (4),  wn'th  the  value  of  the  constant  t^  alone  left  arbitrary. 

In  this  investigation  a  knowledge  of  the  isothermal  relation  con- 
necting p  and  V  for  a  single  temperature  is  required,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  U  -  U„  for  every  value  of  p  and  v.  This  knowledge  may  lie 
obtained  by  measurements  in  which  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  any 
scale  of  temperature,  and  althoiigh  we  do  not  possess  it  for  any  single 
substance,  yet  less  than  the  whole  of  it  suffices  for  the  construction  of 
a  thermometer  graduated  according  to  the  absolute  scale.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  t  for  all  values  of  p  and  e  when  they 
are  connected  by  any  condition  which  may  prove  convenient  in  prac- 
tic;e.  For  example,  p  may  l«  kept  constant,  and  we  will  then  have  a 
conatant  pressure  absolute  thermometer,  or  v  may  be  maintained  con- 
etiint,  and  if  wo  possess  the  information  required  in  the  above  investi- 
gation under  this  condition,  we  will  have  a  constant  volume  absolute 
thermometer. 

327.  The  Porous  Plug  Experiment.  —  The  investigation 
posed  by  Lord  Kelvin  for  the  gmduation  of  the  constant  pressure 
thermometer  depends  in  principle  on  the  determination  of  the  heating 
or  cooling  effect  produced  in  a  Huid  when  forced  through  a  porous  plug 
or  small  orifice.  When  a  fluid  is  forced  through  a  small  orifice  the  issuing 
jet  {KissesBos  a  certain  m  viva  which  gi-adually  subsides  at  some  distance 
from  the  orifice,  and  is  converted  into  heat  thiiiugh  fluid  friction. 
Thus  if  Fig  188  represents  a  tube  stopped  at  one  part  of  its  length 
a  diaphnigm  jiiorced  by  ii  small  orifice  0,  anil  if  a  fluid  be  fo 
through  this  orifice  from  the  side  A  to  the  side  B  by  a  pisl^n 
which  is  urgeil    forward    by  n   pressure  p,    and    if    the    fli 


)lute 
pro^H 
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escapes  into  B,  pushes  another  piston  N  before  it  with  a  pressure  p  ; 
then  if  M  and  N  move  with  the  same  velocity,^  the  kinetic  energy  of 
translation  of  the  fluid  moving  towards  A  will  be  the  same  as  that 
moving  away  from  it  when  we  consider  regions  removed  some  distance 
from  the  aperture.     Near  the  orifice,  however,  in  the  region  of  the 


0 


r^^ 


3 


Fig.  188. 

rapids,  the  vis  viva  of  the  escaping  jet  has  not  subsided,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  internal  energy  of  the  fluid  exists  as  this  vis  viva  of  the 
mass.  It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  that  near  the  orifice 
the  temperature  of  the  fluid  would  be  decidedly  lower  than  at  some 
distance  from  the  orifice  where  the  vis  viva  of  the  issuing  jet  has  sub- 
sided and  has  been  converted  into  heat. 

In  an  experiment  made  with  a  thermometer  held  near  an  orifice 
through  which  air  was  escaping  under  a  pressure  of  about  8  atmo&, 
Joule  and  Thomson  found  a  depression  of  temperature  amounting  to 
13° '42  C.  At  a  distance  from  the  orifice,  however,  in  the  region  of 
the  tube  where  the  motion  has  subsided  into  a  uniform  flow,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stream  on  the  side  B  may  be  either  higher  or  lower 
than  that  on  the  side  A,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  escaping  fluid. 

Thus  if  U  be  the  internal  energy  per  unit  mass  on  the  side  A,  and 
p  and  V  the  pressure  and  volume,  while  U',  p',  v'  refer  to  the  side  R 
then  the  decrease  of  internal  energy  is  U  -  U',  and  if  no  heat  is  sup- 
plied from  without  during  the  operation,  i.e.  if  the  tube  and  pistons 
are  non-conductors,  then  U  -  U'  must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  by 
the  fluid.  Now  in  the  compartment  B  the  work  done  by  unit  mass 
of  the  fluid  in  pushing  forward  the  piston  N  is  p'i^\  and  similarly,  on 
the  other  side,  the  work  done  on  the  fluid  per  unit  mass  by  the  piston 
M  is  pv.     Consequently  we  have 

that  is 

V+pv=V'+p'v\ 

or  the  quantity  \J  +pv  is  the  same  before  and  after  transit.  Conse- 
quently if  the  product  pv  has  not  changed  we  must  have  U  =  U',  and 
if  the  internal  energy  depends  only  on  the  temperature,  then  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stream  leaving  the  diaphragm  will  be  the  same  as  that 

^  In  the  case  of  compressible  fluids,  this  can  be  arranged  by  making  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  on  the  side  B  larger  than  that  on  the  side  A. 
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approaching  it.  Hence  if  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  the  same  on 
both  sides,  and  if  the  fluid  obeys  Boyle's  law,  it  follows  that  U  =  U', 
even  though  the  pressure  and  specific  volume  vary,  and  hence  the 
internal  energy  must  be  a  function  of  the  temperature  only.  But  if 
the  temperature  changes  in  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  then  it 
follows  that  U  must  depend  on  p  and  v  as  well  as  on  the  temperature  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  Mayer's  hypothesis  (p.  251 )  will  not  be  true.  We  have 
here,  then,  a  test  of  the  applicability  of  this  hypothesis  to  the  permanent 
gases  which  is  very  much  more  delicate  than  the  calorimetric  method 
adopted  by  Joule  as  explained  in  Art.  143.  We  must,  however,  give 
due  allowance  for  deviations  from  Boyle's  law,  and  the  foregoing 
remarks  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  this  law  is  obeyed. 

If,  however,  the  product  pv  decreases  as  the  pressure  increases  (as 
is  the  case  up  to  a  certain  limit  with  all  substances  as  shown  by  M. 
Amagat's  experiments.  Art.  219),  then  on  the  high  pressure  side  of 
the  diaphragm  the  internal  energy  will  be  less  than  on  the  low  pressure 
side  by  an  amount  U  -  U'  =  pV  -pv,  and  we  would  consequently  expect 
a  cooling  effect,  even  though  Mayer's  hypothesis  were  obeyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  pv  increases  with  the  pressure,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  and  all  other  gases  beyond  a  certain  limit,  then  U'  will  be 
greater  than  U  by  an  amount  pv-p'vy  and  there  will  be  a  heating 
effect.  Hence  if  there  is  any  vestige  of  molecular  attraction  in  opera- 
tion in  the  gas,  mere  expansion  (without  external  work)  will  produce 
cooling,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference  of  temperature 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  will  be  added  to  the  cool- 
ing effect  p'v  -  pv  produced  by  external  work  in  consequence  of  devia- 
tions from  Boyle's  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cooling  effect  arising 
from  expansion  under  molecular  forces  will  be  diminished  by  the  heat- 
ing effect  arising  from  decrease  of  pv  imder  decreased  pressure  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen  and  substances  in  a  similar  state. 

The  whole  heating  or  cooling  effbct  observed  in  any  case  in  such  an 
experiment  will  consequently  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  effects  arising 
from  two  different  causes ;  but  if  the  deviations  from  Boyle's  law  are  so 
small  as  to  be  unobservable  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
the  whole  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  expansion  under  molecular 
forces,  and  will  consequently  be  a  measure  of  the  deviation  from 
Mayer's  hypothesis. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  by  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin  ^  the  gas 
under  examination  was  passed  at  a  slow  uniform  rate  through  a  long 
copper  spiral  tube  immersed  in  a  bath  which  was  constantly  stirred 

*  Phil.  Mag,,  4th  series,  vol.  iv.,  1852 ;  Phil.  Trans.,  1853,  1854,  1862 ;  Joule's 
Scieniifie  Papers,  yoI.  ii. 
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and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  To  the  upright  end,  aa  (Fig.  189), 
of  this  copper  pipe  a  short  tube  of  boxwood,  bb,  vaa  secured,  and  in 
thia  boxwood  piece  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  (or  filaments  of  silk  when 
high  pressures  were  used)  was  fixed  by  means  of  two  perforated  brass 
plates  shown  as  dotted  lines  at  the  extremities  of  the  plug.  This 
plug  was  2-72  inches  long  and  1-5  inch  diameter.  A  tin  can,  d, 
filled  with  cotton  wool,  was  attached  to  the  brass  casting  aa,  aud  served 
to  keep  the  water  of  the  bath  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  box- 
wood piece  enclosing  the  plug.  A 
thermometer  was  placed  in  tiie 
exit  tube,  with  its  bulb  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  plug,  and  in 
order  to  permit  of  the  reading  of 
the  temperature  this  part  of  the 
tube  («)  was  made  of  glass. 

Among    the    difficulties    met 
with     during     this     inrestigation 
was    the   fluctuation    of    tempera- 
ture  which    occurred    when    the 
^=^^^=  stopcock    was    opened     in    order 
^^^^   to  allow  the  gaa   to  flow  through 
^^^^=   the   tube.     Thia   arose    from  the 
jrz^    initial  adiabatic  expansion  of  the 

—  —  gas  and  the  compression  of  the 
1^  air  in  the  tube,  and  although  this 
^^     disturbance      soon       ceased      on 

account  of  the  stream  of  gas 
^^  being  in  contact  with  the  good 
—^     conducting     copper     spiral,     still 

further  fluctuations  were  produced 

by  its  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  badly  -  conducting  bos- 
wood  piece  enclosing  the  plug.  This  effect  lasted  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  stream  to  flow 
through  the  ping  for  a  considerable  period  (one  hour  before  the 
result  could  be  depended  on)  before  any  observations  were  recorded. 
The  cooling  effect  was  besides  exaggerated  at  first  on  account  of  the 
necessary  drying  of  the  material  of  the  plug  by  the  current  of  gas, 
and  oscillations  of  temperature  were  caused  by  the  intermittent 
action  of  the  pump  (causing  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression), 
so  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  secure  as  uniform  a  flow  as  possible. 
Further,  after  passing  through  the  plug,  if  there  is  any  change  of 
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temperature  there  will  be  conduction  of  beat  through  the  trails  of 
the  tube,  and  a  correction  in  this  respect  becomes  necessary.  This 
correction  was  determined  by  an  experiment  in  which  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  gas  and  the  bath  was  large,  and  it  was 


found  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gas  transmitted  in  a 
given  time. 

In  the  experiments  at  high  temperatures,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  copper  spiral  in  order  to  mi^e 
certain  that  the  gas  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  bath.     With  air 
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and  carbonic  acid,  which  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  initial  fluctuations  of  temperature  caused  no 
serious  difficulty,  and  the  nozzle  depicted  in  Fig.  189  was  considered 
the  best.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  which  could  be  obtained  only  in  a 
limited  supply,  the  nozzle  was  altered  as  shown  in  Fig.  190.  The  plug 
d  was  enclosed  in  a  short  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  and  a  cork  tube, 
hy  was  placed  within  the  copper  tubing,  in  order  to  protect  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  from  the  effects  of  a  too  rapid  conduction  of  heat 
from  the  bath,  and  cotton  wool  was  loosely  packed  round  the  bulb  so 
as  to  distribute  the  current  of  gas  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  top  of 
the  glass  tube  ii  was  attached  to  a  metallic  tube  II,  which  carried  the 
gas  to  a  reservoir  in  which  it  was  preserved. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  gases  examined  a  thermal  effect  was  ex- 
perienced after  passing  through  the  plug,  and  this  in  the  case  of  air, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  was  a  cooling  effect.  Each  of  these  gases 
showed  a  temperature  sensibly  lower  than  the  bath  after  passing 
through  the  plug,  but  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  although  the  first  ex- 
periments appeared  to  give  a  cooling  effect,  a  later  and  more  accurate 
investigation  proved  that  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  stream  issuing 
from  the  plug  was  higher  than  that  of  the  bath.  With  this  gas 
there  was  therefore  a  heating  effect,  so  that  it  stands  out  from  the 
others  in  this  respect  also  as  it  does  in  regard  to  deviations  from 
Boyle's  law.  A  heating  effect  would  be  expected  from  this  gas  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  deviates  from  Boyle's  law,  but  that 
this  effect  should  more  than  counterbalance  the  cooling  which  must 
arise  from  residual  molecular  attraction,  if  any,  or  as  to  whether  in 
hydrogen  this  latter  effect  should  be  a  heating  rather  than  a  cooling, 
could  not  be  predicted  a  priori, 
dd  proper-  '^^®  thermal  effect  in  all  cases  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the 

tioual  to  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug  even  for  differences 
of  5  or  6  atmos.,  and  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  it  amounted  to  a  heating 
of  0°'039  C.  per  atmosphere  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides. 
The  law  of  variation  of  the  effect  with  temperature  was  not  fully 
determined  in  this  case,  and  the  foregoing  number  is  taken  as  the 
mean  of  the  heating  effects  at  temperatures  between  0°  and  IOC  C. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  this  result  may  be  applied  to  the 
graduation  of  a  hydrogen  thermometer  according  to  the  absolute  scale. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  base  the  investigation  on  the  condition 
which  controls  the  experiment,  viz.  that  the  quantity  U+jw  remains 
unaltered.  Now  the  general  equation  tS<^  =  8U  +p8v  may  be  written 
in  the  form 

5([J  +  pv)=Td<p  +  vdp (1) 
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and  consequently,  since  U  +^  does  not  vary,  we  must  have 

Td4>-\'Vdp=o (2) 

and  if  p  and  6  (the  temperature  registered  by  an  ordinary  centigrade 
thermometer)  be  taken  as  independent  variables  this  becomes 

'(S»*  +  ^»^)+'^=0         ....        (3) 

But- by  the  fourth  thermodynamic  relation 

/d^\  _     /dv\ 

\dv)B"'\dr); 

therefore  (3)  becomes 


or 

dv  cUbhO 

T T^T — —  —  • 

dr  d$  dp  ' 

now  ^  in  this  equation 


d0^[d0j;^^' 


therefore 

dv        ^  dd 


Here  Cp  is  measured  in  dynamical  units  as  a  quantity  of  work,  and 
its  measurement  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  a  scale  of 
temperatiu-e  being  merely  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  be  spent 
in  raising  a  unit  mass  of  the  gas  through  a  range  indicated  by  two 
marks  on  a  thermoscope,  which  if  desirable  might  be  taken  as  the 
interval  of  temperature  between  the  freezing  point  and  boiling  point 
of  water.  Further,  S6/8p  is  the  cooling  (or  heating)  effect  per  unit 
difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plug,  and  8$  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  same  interval  of  temperature  as  unit.  Thus 
we  now  require  an  interval  of  temperature  in  terms  of  which  the 
absolute  temperature  is  to  be  expressed,  and  in  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion this  is  represented  by  a  degree  on  the  ordinary  centigrade  scale. 
Now  for  hydrogen  86  was  found  proportional  to  8p,  and  for  one  atmo- 

^  If  there  is  neither  heating  nor  cooling  60  is  zero,  and  we  have 

dr  ^dv 

so  that 

logT=logi?+C 

where  C  is  a  function  of  p  alone.     Consequently  the  characteristic  equation  of  the 
substance  is  of  the  form 

T  =  vf(j}), 

2z 
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sphere  difference  of  pressure  11  we  have  Sp=  -11  and  8^  =  0*039, 
therefore 

de_     0-039 

8p~      n   ' 

and  the  equation  becomes 
or 

Consequently,  if  we  assume  Cp  to  be  constant  within  the  range  of  the 
experiment  (and  its  variation  is  undoubtedly  very  small)  so  that  the 
effect  of  this  variation  is  negligible  in  the  small  term  in  which  Cp 
appears,  we  have  by  integration 

log  T = log  (tJ  -  0  -0390,711)  +  const. , 
or 

r=a(t;-0-039Cp/n) (6) 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant  which  depends  upon  the  unit  of 
temperature  adopted. 

If  Tq  and  Vq  correspond  to  the  freezing  point  of  water,  while  Tj^ 
and  v^QQ  correspond  to  the  boiling  point,  and  if  this  interval  of  temper- 
ature be  represented  by  100,  as  on  the  centigrade  scale,  then  (6)  gives 

Tq      _  To  _  Vq-O -0390^/11 
or 

ro  =  — (l-0-039Cp/nro)         ....         (7) 

where  a  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  hydrogen  between  the 
freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of  water. 

Now  Vq  is  the  volume  of  unit  mass  at  the  freezing  point  under  the 
pressure  p,  and  if  Vq  be  the  volume  per  unit  mass  under,  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  IT,  then  (7)  may  be  written  in  the  form 


ro=^'-^(l-^-0S9O^^\} 


Now  Regnault  found  that  the  quantity  Gp/UYq  for  hydrogen  agrees 
with  that  for  air  to  J  per  cent,  and  for  air  he  found  nV^  (height  of 
homogeneous  atmosphere)  =  7990,  whereas  the  specific  heat  expressed 
in  thermal  units  is  0*238.  Hence  if  we  take  the  number  427  for  J 
the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 


^0 
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where  for  hydrogen  c  =  -  '00049,  and  for  this  gas  expanding  under 
a  constant  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  a  =  '36613,  which,  gives  100/a 
=  273-13,  therefore  with  Vq  =  V^  we  find 

To =273. 

The  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  consequently  273°  on  the  absolute 
scale  when  the  interval  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling 
point  of  water  is  denoted  by  100. 

Numbers  agreeing  very  closely  with  this  were  deduced  from  the 
experiments  on  air,  and  a  fairly  concordant  figure  was  obtained  from 
those  on  carbon  dioxide.  For  each  of  these  gases  the  thermal  effect 
was  a  lowering  of  temperature,  which,  in  the  case  of  COg,  was  very 
decided.  This  cooling  effect  was  also  found  to  be  sensibly  independent 
of  the  pressure,  but  to  vary  considerably  with  temperature,  and  this 
variation  was  found  to  be  very  approximately  as  the  inverse  square  of 
the  quantity  273  +  ^  where  6  is  the  temperature  C  on  the  mercury 
thermometer,  and  consequently  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  write 
in  the  small  term  in  the  denominator  of  (5)  the  cooling  effect  per 
atmo.  in  the  form 

and  we  then  have 


where  t^  =  273.    The  value  of  A  for  air  was  found  to  be  0*275,  and  for 
carbon  dioxide  r388. 

Returning  to  equation  (4)  we  have 


that  is 


consequently 


dT\T)~     ri       T** 


iT 


v_t^_    /CpA  To'rfr 
T     To      /     II       r*     ' 


and  therefore,  if  we  regard  Gp  as  constant,  we  have 

v_ro_CpAroYl     1\  . 
r     To"    3n     Vt^'toV  • 

consequently  we  deduce  at  once 
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or  if  the  interval  t  -  t^  be  reckoned  100,  then  a  denoting  the  coefficient 

of  expansion  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  of  water, 

we  have 

100/ _      Vo\ 

To= (   1+C—  ), 

o    \  1^0/ 

where 


-  pp  I 


c= 


A 


nVo»"{^"^To+i 

and  this  differs  so  little  from 


T.+  lOO)'/ 


100 '(To +100) 


756A; 


*{^^T3k)^}^=-^^^^' 


the  mean  of  the  cooling  effects  at  0°  and  100°  C,  that  if  this  mean 
had  been  used,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  in  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  the  effect  on  the  result  would  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

Kegnault  found  Cp/UYq  greater  for  COg  than  for  air  in  the  ratio 
1*39  to  1  for  the  average  of  temperatures  between  0°  and  210"*,  but  he 
also  found  that  the  specific  heat  of  this  gas  varies  largely  with  tem- 
perature, and  taking  the  mean  of  its  value  at  0°  C.  and  100""  C.  as  the 
proper  mean  in  this  investigation,  we  find  that  Cp/XIV^  for  this  gas 
is  1*29  times  the  value  of  this  quantity  for  air.  This  latter  we  have 
already  found  to  be  '0126.     Hence  in  the  formula 


100/-      Vo\ 

ro  = 1  1+c—  ) 


the  quantity  c  has  the  value  -  *  00049  for  hydrogen,  -*-  '0026  for  air, 
and  +'0163  for  carbonic  acid.  The  following  table  of  results  is 
extracted  from  Lord  Kelvin's  article  : — 


Name  of  Gas. 


Hydrogen    . 
Air 
Carbonic  acid 


Expansion  at 

One  Atnio. 

Uncorrected 

between 

Proper  Mean 

Estimate  of 

Freezing  and 

CoolingEffect 

Temperature 

Boiling 

per  Atiuo., 

of  Melting 

Points, 

M. 

Ice, 

Regnanlt, 
a. 

100/a. 

•36613 

-  0  039 

27313 

1 

•36706 

+  0''-208 

272-44 

•37100 

+  r-oo5 

269-5 

CJorrection 

calculated 

from  Ck)oling 

Effect, 

^  nvi*^- 


-0^-13 
+  0°-70 
+  4"* -4 


Absolute 

Temperature 

of  Melt4ng 

Ice, 

T,>. 


273 

27314 

273-9 


As  the  exiMjriments  on  air  were  more  tnistworthy  than  those  on  hydrogen,  the 
number  273*14  obtained  from  them  is  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  approximation 
to  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ic5e. 
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The  formula 


'-^■'^i'^h"} 


where  M  is  the  proper  mean  cooling  effect,  has  been  employed  by  Lord 
Kelvin  to  calculate  the  expansions  of  the  various  gases  for  which  M 
is  known,  and  the  close  accord  between  the  calculated  and  observed 
values  is  very  interesting.  For  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
we  have  Cp/nVQ=  '0126,  so  that  the  above  formula  gives  the  expan- 
sion between  0**  and  100", 


-^(■-'^-«)- 


The  values  of  M  derived  from  Joule  and  Thomson's  experiments  are 
- 0039  for  hydrogen,  +  0*208  for  air,  +  0*253  for  oxygen,  and 
+  0*249  for  nitrogen. 

The  following  numerical  results  are  given  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Art. 
"  Heat ") :— 


Name  of  Gas. 


Hydrogen 
Air 

Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Carbon  dioxide 


Coefflc.  of  Expansion. 

0-3662(1-0 -00049  Vo/r) 
0-3662(1 +  0-0026Vo/t;) 
0-3662(1 +  0-0032Vo/t;) 
0-3662(1  + 0-0031  Vo/v) 
0-3662(1 +0-0163Vo/v) 


For  different  values  of  YJv  the  results  deduced  from  these  formulsB 
are  compared  with  those  of  experiment  in  the  following  table : — 


[Table 
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Name  of  Gas. 

(0 

Expamdon  (p  constant)  between  0* 
and  100'  C. 

Galcniated. 

Observed  (RegnaaltX 

•3662 

•  ■  • 

1 

•3660 

•36613 

Hydrogen    .... 

-  3 
3-35 

•3657 
•3656 

•36616 

u 

•8651 

•  •  ■ 

(0 

•3662 

•  ■  • 

1 

•3672 

•36706 

Air 

-  3 

•3691 

•  •  » 

3-38 

•3694 

•36954 

V6 

•3719 

•  •  • 

(0 

•3662 

... 

Oxygen 

1 
^3 

u 

•3674 
•3697 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•3732 

•  «  • 

i^ 

•3662 

•  •  • 

Nitrogen     .... 

» 

•3673 
•3696 

... 

U 

•3730 

•  •  ■ 

(0 

•3662 

•  •  • 

1 

•3721 

•37099 

Carbon  dioxide     .     . 

1^ 

•3841 

•  •  • 

3-316 

•3859 

•38455 

U 

•4019 

•  •  • 

tfixtnrefl. 


The  cooling  effect  was  also  investigated  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of 
different  gases,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cooling  of  the  mixtiu-e  on 
})assing  through  the  plug  was  not  the  corresponding  mean  of  the  cool- 
ing effects  of  the  constituent  gases.  Thus  oxygen  and  nitrogen  taken 
separately  showed  almost  the  same  deviations  from  the  condition  of  a 
perfect  gas,  the  deviation  of  nitrogen  being  slightly  less  than  that  of 
oxygen ;  })ut  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  appeared  to  deviate 
less  than  nitrogen.  In  the  same  way  a  mixture  of  CO^  and  air  would 
be  expected  to  show  a  smaller  cooling  effect  than  pure  C0.„  and  a 
larger  cooling  effect  than  air.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  but  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  mixture  was  not  that  which  would  take  place  if 
each  constituent  produced  its  own  proportion  of  the  effect  independ- 
ently of  the  other.  This  evidently  points  to  some  intermolecular 
action  between  the  constituents  of  the  mixture,  or  to  diffusion  effects 
in  passing  through  the  plug. 
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